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THERE  arefome  corrtSium  in  tbit  EtStm, 
wbieb  tend  to  render  the  Jenje  lejs  oh/cure  in  one  or 
two  places.  The  order  of  the  two  lafi  men&ert  is  al/o 
changed,  and  I  heUeve  for  the  better.  This  change 
was  made  on  the  Jkggefiien  of  a  very  kamed  ferfont 
to  the  partiaiity  of  wbofe  friendfiip  I  owe  muehi  to 
tbeJtveriPf  ofwbaft  judffnent  lowi  more. 
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AT  Mr.  ButIcc's  time  of  life,  and  in  his  difpo- 
GtionS]  fetere  benefiam  dimiffionem  was  all  he 
had  to  do  with  his  political  afTociates.  This  boon 
diey  have  not  chofcn  to  grant  him.  With  many  cx- 
preflions  of  good-will,  in  cffcift  they  tell  him  he  has 
loaded  the  (bge  too  long.  They  conceive  it,  the' 
an  harfli  yet  a  neccfiary  office,  in  fbH  parliament  to 
declare  to  the  prefent  age,  and  to  as  late  a  pofteri- 
ty,  as  fliall  take  any  concern  in  the  proceedings 
«f  our  day,  that  by  one  book  he  has  difgraced  the 
whole  tenour  of  his  life. — Thus  they  difmifs  their 
old  partner  of  the  war.  He  is  advifed  to  retire, 
whilft  they  continue  to  fervc  the  public  upon  wKer 
principles,  and  under  better  aufpices. 

Whether  Diogenes  the  Cynic  was  a  true  phi- 
lofopher,  cannot  eafily  be  determined.  He  has 
written  nothing.  But  the  fayings  of  his  which 
arc  handed  down  by  others,  are  lively ;  and  may 
be  ealily  and  aptly  applied  on  many  occaHons 
by  thofc'whofc  wit  is  not  lb  pcrfedt  as  their  me- 
mory. This  Diogenes  (as  every  one  will  recolleft) 
was  citizen  of  a  little  bleak  town  fituated  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Euxine,  and  cxpofed  to  all  the  buffets  of 
chat  unbolpitable  fea.  He  lived  at  a  great  dillance 
B  from 
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from  thofe  weatKer-beaten  walls,  in  caie  and  indov 
lence,  and  in  the  mtdft  of  literary  teifure,  when  he 
Was  informed  that  his  townfmen  had  condemned 
him  to  be  banifhed  from  Sinope  -,  he  anfwered 
coolly,  "  And  I  condemn  them  to  live  in  Sinope." 
The  gendcmen  of  the  party  in  which  Mr.  Burke 
has  always  acled,  in  pafTing  upon  him  the  fentence 
of  retirement  *,  have  done  nothing  more  than  to 
confirm  the  fentence  which  he  had  long  before 
pafled  upon  himfelf.  When  that  retreat  was  choice, 
which  the  tribunal  of  his  peers  inQiift  as  punilh- 
men^  it  is  plain  he  does  not  think  their  fentence 
inrolerably  fevere.  Whether  they  who  arc  to  con> 
tinue  in  the  Sinope  which  fhordy  he  is  to  leare, 
will  fpcnd  the  loi^  years  which,  I  hope,  remain 
90  them.  In  a  manner  more  to  their  fatis^dtion, 
dtAn  he  Ihall  flide  down,  in  filcace  and  obfcurityi 
tht  Hope  of  his  declming  days,  is  beft  known  19 
kim  who  meafurca  out  years,  and  days,  and  for- 


*  Ncwi-paper  intclligeiiM  ought  alwsy*  to  be  reCeivni  wii^ 
(onM  dcffree  of  uutioii.  I  da  not  know  that  the  following  pa- 
ngnph  IS  founded  on  any  auibority;  but  it  comei  with  am 
tdt  of  ntlierity.  The  paper  ii  profeficdly  in  the  intereft  of 
du  ftitdcru  Whirir  and  under  their  direftion.  The  par*, 
graph  ii  not  difcTiimed  on  their  pan.  It  profelTes  to  be  tbt 
dccifioD  of  thofe  whom  iu  author  calli "  Tbe  great  and  firn 
body  of  the  Whi^j  of  Bneland.'*  Who  tie  the  Whie)  of  a 
dtferent  conpofitioB.  whicn  the  promulgator  of  tke  leQtenM 
COttfidera  u  (ompofed  of  fleeting  aad  unfetttcd  parndei,  t 
know  Dot,  nor  whether  there  be  any  of  that  defcripiion.  The 
defiaiiirc  feritence  of  "  the  great  and  firm  body  of  the  Whigi 
of  Engluid"  (u  this  paper  gives  it  oat)  is  as  tallom : 

"  Hm  treat  nid  firm  bndf  of  Che  Wiuft  of  En|lm9,  tnn  to  their 
•<  pHnciptei,  have  decided  on  the  difpnte  between  Mr.  Fox  Ind  Mf. 
X  BaAe  I  and  the  brrter  it  declarrd  tn  have  maiiicained  tlie  pure  dM- 
<'  trinM  bT  which  they  are  bound  lotether,  and  upon  which  ttwj  hafe 
"  invariably  leUd.  The  caolequencr  ii,  tlut  Kr.  Burke  retires  tnm 
JWin:*i(tf*n«i(ir,Af4)>l»»l79i. 
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The  quaHty  of  the  fcntencc  does  not  however 
decide  on  the  juftice  of  it.  Ai^?7  fricndfhip  is 
(bmedmes  as  bad  as  calm  enmity.  For  this  rea- 
Soa  the  cold  neutrality  of  abftraft  juftice,  is,  to  a. 
good  and  clear  caufe,  a  more  desirable  thing  than 
ao  affcftion  liable  to  be  any  way  difhirbrd.  When 
the  trial  is  by  friends,  if  the  decifion  fliould  happen 
to  be  &vorable,  the  honor  of  the  acquittal  is  leflcn- 
«Ji  if  adverfe,  the  condemnation  is  exceedingly 
embittered.  It  is  aggravated  by  coming  from  lips 
profefling  friendlhip,  and  pronoundng  judgment 
with  fbrrow  and  reluftance.  Taking  in  the  i^ole 
view  of  fife,  it  is  more  Cife  to  live  under  the  jurif- 
ditfUon  t^  fevere  but  fteady  reafon,  than  under 
the  empire  of  indu^nt,  but  capricious  pafHon. 
It  is  certainly  well  for  Mr.  l^irke  that  there  arc 
impartial  men  in  the  world.  To  them  I  addre& 
myfelf,  pending  the  appeal  which  on  his  part  is 
made  from  the  living  to  the  dead,  from  die  mo- 
dem  Whigs  to  the  antient. 

The  gcndemen,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  party, 
have  pafled  fcntencc  on  Mr.  Burke's  book,  m  the 
light  of  literary  criticifin  are  judges  above  all 
challenge.  He  did  not  indeed  flatter  himfelf,  ^t 
as  a  writer,  he  could  claim  the  approbation  of 
men  whofe  talents,  in  his  judgment  and  in  the 
public  judgment,  approach  to  prodigies ;  if  ever 
fuch  perfons  Ihould  be  difpofed  to  eftimate  the 
merit  of  a  compofition  upon  the  ftandard  of  their 
own  ability. 

In  their  critical  cenfiire,  diough  Mr.  Burke  may 
find  himfelf  humbled  by  it  as  a  writer,  as  a  man  and 
as  an  Engliihman,  he  finds  matter  not  only  of  con- 
folation,  but  of  pride.  He  propofcd  to  convey  to  a 
foreign  people,  not  his  own  ideas,  but  the  prevalent 
'Opinions  and  fentimeno  of  a  nation,  renowned  for 
vildom«  and  celebrated  in  all  ages  for  a  well  under- 
B  2  ftood 
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flood  and  well  regulated  love  of  freedom.  This  was 
the  avowed  purpofe  of  tlie  far  greater  part  of  his 
.work.  As  that  work  has  not  been  ill  received,  and 
as  his  critics  will  not  only  admit  but  contend,  that 
this  reception  could  not  be  owing  to  any  exccDence 
in  the  compofition  capable  of  perverting  the  public 
judgnxnt,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  not  difavowed  by 
the  nation  whofc  fentimencs  he  had  undertaken  to 
defcribe.  His  reprefentation  is  authenucated  by 
the  verdift  of  his  country.  Had  his  piece,  as  a 
work  of  fkill,  been  thought  worthy  of  commenda- 
.Ron,  foiine  doubt  might  have  been  entertained  of 
the  caufc  of  his  fuccefs.  But  the  matter  ftands 
exaftly  as  he  wifties  it.  He  is  more  happy  to 
have  his  fidelity  in  reprefentation  recognized  by 

.the  body  of  the  people,  tkan  if  he  were  to  be 
ranked  in  point  of  ability  (and  higher  he  could  not 
be  ranked)  with  thofe  whofe  critical  cenfure  he  has 

.had  the  misfortune  to  incur. 

It  is  not  from  this  part  of  their  dccifion  which  the 
author  wiflies  an  appeal.  There  are  things  which 
touch  him  more  neaily.  To  abandon  them  would 
argue,  not  difiidence  in  his  abilities,  but  treachery 
to  his  Ciiufe.  Had  his  work  been  recognized  as 
a  pattern  for  dextrous  argument,  and  powerful 
eloquence,  yet  if  it  tended  to  eftablifh  maxims,  or 
to  infpire  fcntiments,  advcrfe  to  tlie  wife  and  free 
conftitution  of  this  kingdom,  he  would  only  have 
caufc  to  lament,  that  it  poUelTed  qualities  fitted  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  offence.     Oblivion 

.  would  be  the  only  means  of  his  elcaping  the  re- 
proaches of  pofterity.  But,  after  receiving  the  com- 
mon allowance  due  to  the  common  weaknels  of 
man,  he  wilhes  to  owe  no  part  of  the  indulgence  of 

'  the  world  to  its  forgetfulncfs.  He  is  at  iflue  with 
the  party,  before  the  prefent,  and  if  ever  he  can  reach 
it^  before  the  coming,  generation. 

The 
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•  Thraiichori  revcral  months  previous  to  his  pub- 
Ikadon,  wcil  knt  w,  that  two  gentlemen,  both  of  them 
pdleffed  of  the  moft  diftinguiftied  abilities,  aiid  of' 
a  moft  dedfivc  authority  in  the  party,  had  differed' 
with  him  in  one.of  the  moil:  rnaterki  points  relative 
to  the  French  revolution ;  that  is  in  their  opinion 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  French  foldieiy,  and  its  re- 
volt from  its  officers.  At  the  time  of  their  public 
declaration  on  this  fubjed,  he  did  not  imagine  the 
Opinion  of  thcfi:  two  gendemen  had  extended  a 
grtat  way  beyond  therafelves.  He  was  however 
well  aware  of  the  probability,  that  perfons  of 
their  juft  credit  and  inBuence  would  at  length 
dilpofc  the  greater  number  to  an  agreement  with 
their  lentiments ;  and  perhaps  might  induce  the 
whole  body  to  a  tacit  acquielcence-in  their  declara- 
cioiis,  under  a  natural,  and  not  always  an  improper 
diflikc  of  Ihewii^  a  diSerence  with  thofe  who  lead 
their  party,  I  will  not  deny,  that  in  general  thic 
conduct  in  parties  is  defenfible ;  but  within  what  li> 
mits  the  praftice  i#  to  be  circumfcribcd,  and  with 
what  exceptions  the  doctrine  which  fupports  it  is  to 
be  received,  it  is  not  my  prefrnt  purpofe  to  define. 
The  prcfent  quellion  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
motives  j  it  only  regards  the  public  expreffion  of 
their  fcniimaits. 

The  author  is  compelled,  however  reluftantly,  to 
receive  the  fentence  pronounced  upon  him  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  as  that  of  the  party.  It  pro- 
ceeded from  the  mouth  of  him  who  muft  be  regard- 
ed as  its  authentic  organ.  In  a  difcuflton  which  con- 
tinued for  two  days,  no  one  gentleman  of  the  oppofi' 
■tion  interpofed  a  native,  or  even  a  doubt,  in  &vour 
of  him  or  of  his  ofdnions.  If  an  idea  confonanc  to  the 
-do6lrine  of  his  book,  or  favourable  to  his  conduffc, 
lurks  in  the  minds  of  any  perfons  in  that  defcription, 
it  is  to  be  coofidered  only  as  a  peculiarity  which  they 
B  3  indulgr 
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indulgetotbarcnrnprivattlibertyt^thinking.  Th« 
-author  cflimot  reckon  t^>cni  tt.  It  has  nothing  to  do' 
with  tjtfm  2s  members  of  s  patty.  In  their  publw 
capacit7,  in  emy  thir^  thst  meets  the  public  esr, 
or  puhUc  eye,  the  body  muO:  be  confideivd  M  Ul»- 
nimous. 

They  moQ:  have  been  animated  with  a  very  wm 
zeal  againft  thofc  opinions,  becaufe  they  were  under 
po  ii4ceffity  of  ai3:ing  as  chey  ijidi  from  aay  juft 
caufe  cff  a{^rebenflon  that  the  errors  of  diis  writer 
jfaould  be  t:^en  for  theirs.  They  mi^c  difap* 
jprove  i  it  was  not  necc0ary  diey  fhould  d^avofo 
(um>  as  tbey  have  done  in  the  whole,  and  in  all  die 
parts  of  his  bode  [  becaufe  odther  in  the  irtiek  nor 
in  any  of  the  pans,  were  the^t  direAly,  or  by  vof 
innp£c«don,  involved.  Thoauthor  was  known  in- 
dec4  to  have  been  warmly^  ftrenuoufly,  and  a£fec* 
tionaixly,  againft  all  attun;meats  of  ainbition,  and 
^  poflH^Uiy  of  afienacioo  from  pride,  or  perfiuftl 
pic^uej  or  peeviAi  jealoufy,  attached  to  the  Wlug 
party.  With  one  m  chem  he  has  had  a  long  friend- 
fiiip.  which  hemuft  ever  remember  wkh  a  mcv 
lancnoly  pleafure.  To  the  great,  real,  and  airarr 
yble  Tijtdcs,  and  to  the  unequ^led  abdlides  of 
diac  gentleman,  he  lljall  dways  join  with  his 
country  in  paying  a  juft  tribute  of  applaufe* 
There  are  others  in  that  party  ^  wham,  without 
•ny  (hade  of  forrow,  he  hears  as  h^  a  de{;ree  ei" 
lore  as  can  enter  into  the  human  heart  j  and  as 
much  yeneration  as  onght  to  be  paid  to  human 
f»atures ;  becaufe  he  fvmly  belieres,  that  they  are 
endowed  with  ^  maay  and  as  great  ^nues^  as  tli^ 
^ture  of  man  is  papablp  of  producbg,  joined  m 
great  clearnefs  of  intelle^,  to  a  juft  jodgmeid^  to  a 
wonderful  temper,  .and  to  true  wiidom.  His  ienti- 
ments  with  regard  to  them  con  never  vary,  witb- 
oot  fubjediing  him  to  the  juft  in^oadoit  of  raan- 
kind^ 
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Idnd,  vA»  arc  bound>  and  are  generally  ^^ofed^ 
CO  look  up  widi  reverence  to  the  beft  paCEcrna  of 
their  fpecies,  and  fueh  as  give  a  dignity  to  die  na<- 
tare  of  wliidi  we  all  participate.  For  tl>e  whole 
of  the  party  he  has  high  refpeCt.  Upon  a  view 
indeed  of  the  compofition  of  all  parries,  he  ^ds 
great  facis&fi:ion.  It  is,  that  in  leavif^  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  country,  he  leaves  parliament  without 
pSl  cnnparifbn  richer  in  abilides  than  he  feund  it. 
Very  fblid  and  very  brilliant  talents  dfflingwili 
the  minifterial  benches.  The  oppafite  rows  are 
a  fori  of  feminary  of  genius,  and  have  brouriit 
fiuth  fuch  and  fo  great  talents  as  never  be^e 
(amongft  us  u  leaft)  have  appeared  together.  If 
$ieir  owners  are  difpofed  to  ferve  their  country, 
(he  truflx  diey  are)  t^iey  are  in  a  condition  CO  ren- 
der it  fcrviccs  of  the  higheft  importance.  If,  througji 
miftake  or  paffion,  they  are  led  to  contribute  to  itt 
ruin,  we  fiudl  at  leaft  have  a  C(Hifo1ation  denied  to 
die  ruined  country  that  adjoins  us — we  fliall  not  be 
deftroyed  by  men  of  mean  or  fecondarycapacides. 

All  Aefe  confiderations  of  party  attachment, 
ef  perfonal  regard,  and  of  perfonal  admiration, 
rendered  the  author  of  the  Rcfleflions  extremely 
cautious,  left  the  flighted  fufpicion  Oiould  arife  of 
his  having  undertaken  to  cxpreis  the  fentiments 
even  ef  a  Tingle  man  of  that  de&ripdon.  His  words 
at  the  outlet  of  his  Refledtions  are  thete : 

•*  In  the  lirft  letter  I  had  the  honour  to  write  to 
**  you,  and  which  at  lengdi  I  fend,  I  wrote  neither 

*  fcTf  narjrom  any  defcrijption  of  men ;  nor  ftiall 
*'  I  in  diis.  My  errors,  if  any,  arc  my  evm.  My 
"  reputation  tdene  b  to  anlwcr  for  them."  In 
another  place,  he  fays  (p.  126.)  "  I  have  m  man's 
**  proxy.  I  Jjwak  mt^  from  ti^e^;  when  I  difelaim, 
*<  as  I  do,  with  all  poffiblc  earneftnefs,  all  commu- 

*  niOQ  -ffith  the  aftors  io  An  triumph,  or  with  the 

B  4  "  admircri 
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"  adihlrers  of  it.  When  I  aJTcrt  anf  th'y^  elffci  u 
"  concerning  the  people  of  England,  I  ^ak  from 
*•  obfervation,  not  from  autkority." 

To  fay  thcrij  that  the  book  did  not  contain  the  fenti- 
cncnts  of  their  party,  is  pot  to  contradift  the  author, 
or  to  clear  themfelves.  If  the  party  had  denied  his 
doftrines  to  Ije  the  current  opinions  of  the  majo- 
rity in  the  nation,  they  would  have  put  the  quef- 
tion  on  its  true  iffiie.  There,  I  hope  and  believe,  hi^ 
cenfurers  will  find  on  the  trial,  that  the  author  is 
as  faithful  a  rcprefentative  of  the  general  fentiment  of 
the  people  of  England,  as  an^  perfon  amongfl:  tbern 
can  be  of  the  ideas  of  his  own  party. 

The  French  Revohition  can  have  no  connexion 
with  the  objefts  of  any  parties  in  England  formed 
before  the  period  of  that  event,  unlcfs  they  choofc 
to  imitate  any  of  its  afts,  or  to  confolidatc  any  princi- 
ples of  that  revolution  with  their  own  opinions. '  The 
French  revolution  js  no  part  of  their  original  con- 
traft.  The  matter,  ftanding  by  itfelf,  is  an  opeti 
fubjeft  of  political  difcufiion,  like  all  the  other  re-r 
Toludons  (and  there  are  many)  which  have  been 
attempted  or  accomplished  in  our  age.  But  if 
any  confiderable  number  of  Britifh  fubjeds,  taking 
9.  hStious  intereft  in  the  proceedings  of  France, 
begin  publicly  to  incorporate  themfelves  for  the 
fubverfion  of  nothing  Ihori  of  the  whole  copllitution 
of  this  kingdom  ;  (o  incorporate  themfelves  for  the 
litter  overthrow  of  the  body  of  its  laws,  civil  and 
ecciefiaftical,  and  with  them  of  the  whole  fyftcm 
of  its  manners,  in  favour  of  the  new  conftiturion, 
and  of  the  modern  ufages  of  the  French  nauon,  I 
think  no  party  principle  could  bind  the  author  not  to 
exprefs  his  fenriments  ftrongly  agaiuft  fuch  a  faftion. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  perhaps  bound  to  mark  his 
diffent,  when  die  leaders  of  the  party  were  daily  go- 
ing oqt  of  cheir  way  to  make  public  declarations  in 
parliam^, 
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psuGamcQC,  which,  nDtwithftandii^  -the  punty  of 
their  intentions,  had  a  tendency  to  encourage  ill- 
deSgniiig  men  in  their  pradiccs  againfl  our  con- 
ftitution. 

The  members  of  this  faction  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  mifchief  they  mean 
to  produce.  They  declare  it  openly  and  deci- 
Qvely.  Their  intentions  are  not  len  equivocal. 
They  are  pur  out  of  all  difpute  by  the  thanks 
which,  formaUy  and  as  it  were  ofikially,  they  iffuci 
in  order  to  recommend,  and  to  promote  the  cir- 
culation of  the  molt  atrocious  and  treafonable  li- 
bels, againft  all  the  hitherto  cherifhed  objefts  of 
the  love  and  veneration  of  this  people.  Is  it  con- 
trary to  the  duty  of  a  good  fubjeft,  to  reprobate 
fuch  proceedings  ?  Is  it  alien  to  the  office  of  a  good 
member  of  parliament,  when  fuch  practices  en- 
creafe,  and  when  the  audacity  of  the  confpiraton 
grows  with  their  impunity,  to  point  out  'u\  lus  place 
their  evil  tendency  to  the  happy  conftitution  which 
he  is  chofen  to  guard  ?  Is  it  wrong  in  any  fenfe, 
to  render  the  people  of  England  fcnfible  how  much 
they  muft  fuffer  if  unfortunately  fuch  a  wicked  6c- 
don  fliould  become  poflefled  in  this  country  of 
the  fame  power  which  their  allies  in  the  very  next 
to  us  have  fo  perfidioufly  ufurped,  and  fo  outra- 
geoufly  abufcd  ?  Is  it  inhuman  to  prevent,  if  poffi- 
ble,  the  fpilling  of  iheir  blood,  or  imprudent  to 
guard  againft  the  efiiifion  of  our  own  ?  Is  it  con- 
trary CO  any  of  the  honeft  principles  of  party,  or  re- 
pugnant to  any  of  the  known  duties  of  friendlhip 
for  any  Icnacor,  refpeflfuUy,  and  amicably,  to  cau- 
tion his  brother  members  againft  countenancing  by 
jnconGderate  cxpreflions  a  lort  of  proceeding  whith 
it  is  impoffible  they  fhould  deliberately  approve  f 

He  had  undertaken  to  demonftrate,  by  arguments 
which  he  thought  could  not  be  refiited,  and  by  do- 
cuments, which  he  was  fure  could  not  be  denied, 

that 
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that  no  cDfhparifen  was  to  be  irnde  between  the  Bri> 
tifii  goremment,  and  the  French  ufurpation. — That 
they  who  endeivoiired  madly  to  compare  them, 
were  by  no  means  making  the  compariron  of  one 
good  iyftem  widi  another  good  f)rftem,  which  va- 
ried only  in  local  and  clrcumft^ntial  diScrencn  i 
much  lefs,  that  they  were  holding  out  to  us  a  fupe- 
rior  pattern  of  legal  liberty,  which  we  might  lub- 
ftitute  in  the  place  of  our  old,  and>  as  they  dclcribe 
if,  foperannuated  conlHtution.  He  meant  to  de- 
monftrate,  that  the  French  fchcmc  was  not  a  com- 
parative good,  but  a  pofirivc  evil — That  the  quef- 
don  did  not  at  all  turn,  as  it  had  been  ftated, 
on  a  parallel  between  a  nwnarchy  and  a  republic. 
He  denied  that  die  prefcnt  fchcme  of  things  in 
France,  did  at  all  deferve  the  refpeftable  name  of  a 
repuUic:  he  had  therefore  no  comparifon  bc- 
r'  tween  monarchies  and  republics  to  make. — That 
what  was  done  in  France  was  a  wild  attempt  to 
methodire  anarchy  j  to  pa^etuate  and  fix  diforder. 
That  it  was  a  fbulj  impious*  monftrous  diing,  whol- 
ly out  of  die  courfe  of  moral  nature.  He  un- 
dertook to  prove,  that  it  was  generated  in  trea- 
chery, fraud,  wifehood,  hypocrify,  and  unprovoked 
murder. — He  oiFered  to  make  out,  thai  mofc  who 
have  led  in  that  bufinefs,  had  conducted  thenifelves 
witfi  the  utmoft  perfidy  to  their  colleagues  in  func- 
tion, and  with  the  moft  flagrant  perjury  both  to- 
wards their  king  and  their  conftituents  j  to  the  one 
of  -whom  the  aflembly  had  fwom  fealty,  and  to  the 
odier,  when  under  no  fort  of  violence  or  conftraint, 
thty  had  fwom  a  full  obedience  to  inftru&ions. — 
That  by  the  terror  of  aflaflination  they  had  driven 
away  a  very  great  number  of  the  members,  fo  as  to 
produce  a  ralfe  appearance  of  a  majority. — That  ' 
this  fictitious  majority  had  fabricated  a  conllitucion, 
which  as  now  it  fbuids,  is  a  tyranny  far  beyond 
any  example  that  can  be  feund  in  the  civilized 
4  European 
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BoKfcatt  iKorld  of  our  a^i  thst  therefore  the 
lovers  of  it  ntuft  be  lorcrs.  not  of  liberty,  but,  if 
tbef  realty  imderftand  as  nature,  of  tbe  loweUt  and  j 
bafeft  of  all  fcrvitudc. 

He  propoTed  to  prove,  that  d»e  prefcnt  ftate  of 
tliuigs  in  France  is  not  a  tranfient  evii,  produdive, 
as  fome  have  too  £ivomab^  reprefrntcd  it,  of  a 
HttiDg  good  i  but  that  the  prefect  evil  is  onlj  die 
means  oT  producing  future,  and  (if  that  wcrepoffible) 
worfc  evils. — That  it  is  not,  an  undigefted,  imper* 
fed,  and  crude  fchemeof  liberty,  which  maygradn*- 
ally  be  mellowed  and  ripeaed  inCo  an  orderly  and 
ibcial  freedom  j  but  that  it  is  £)  fundamentally  wrongs 
9S  to  be  utterly  ioc^ablc  of  corrc&ii^  kfelf  by 
any  lenvtb  o(  ante,  or  of  bebg  farmed  into  tm 
mode  oc  polity,  of  which  a  member  of  the  houre 
of  ooounoQs  could  pulididy  declare  im  approba- 
tion. 

If  it  had  been  permitted  to  Mr.  Burke,  be  mwilj 
Jure  fhewn  diftindly>  and  in  detail,  that  what  the 
afltmbly  calling  itlelf  nauonal,  >iad  held  out  as  a  lai^ge 
and  liberal  toleration,  is  in  reality  a  cruel  and  in- 
fidious  religious  pcr&cutkin  i  tnhnitcly  noore  {utter 
than  any  which  had  been  heard  of  witliin  this  •ceo- 
tury. — That  it  had  a  fraturc  in  it  vorfc  than  tfae 
eld  perfecuctons. — That  the  old  perfeciaiors  a6tedt 
or  pretended  to  a£t,  from  zea)  towards  fome  fyftem 
trf" piety  and  virtue:  they  gsve  ftrong  prefcrencca 
to  their  own ;  and  if  diey  drove  people  from  one 
religion,  tfacy  provided  for  them  another,  in  which 
men  might  take  refu^,  and  cxpc&  coofoladon. — 
That  cheir  i\ew  pcrfecution  is  oot  againfl  a  variety 
HI  oonfcience,  but  againft  all  confcience.  That  ic 
pro&flea  eontempt  towsrds  its  ohjt& ;  and  whilft 
ft  treats  all  rciision  with  Icomi  is  oot  fo  much  a« 
peatral  about  ne  modes:  It  unices  the  o{;fiofii» 
prik  ofjotolcraBccyid  of  iodi^raicc. 


(  ■«  ) 

He  cbuid  have  proved,  that  it  is  fo  fer  from  re- 
je^gtcfts(as  unaccountably  had  been  affertcd)  that 
the  allembly  had  impofed  telb  of  a  peculiar  hardlhip, 
arifing  from  a  cruel  and  premeditated  pecuniary  fraud: 
tefts  againlloid  principles,  fandioned  by  the  laws,  and 
binding  upon  the  confcience. — That  thefe  cete  were 
not  impofed  as  titles  to  fome  new  honour  or  fomc 
new  benefit,  but  to  enable  men  to  hold  a  poor  com- 
penfation  for  their  legal  clbites,  of  which  they  had 
been  unjuftly  deprived  i  and,  as  they  had  before- 
been  reduced  from  affluence  to  indigence,  fo  on 
refufal  to  fwear  againft  their  confcience,  they  are 
now  driven  from  indigence  to  famine,  and  treated 
with  every  poflible  degree  of  outrage,  infult,  and 
inhumanity. — That  thefe  tefts,  which  their  impofers 
well  knew  would  not  be  taken,  were  intended  for 
the  very  purpofe  of  cheating  their  miferable  viftims 
out  of  the  compenfation  which  the  tyrannic  im- 
poftofs  of  the  aiTembly  had  previoufly  and  pur- 
pofely  rendered  the  public  unable  to  pay.  That 
thus  their  uldmate  violence  arofe  from  their  origi- 
nal fraud. 

He  would  have  ftiewn  that  the  univerfal  peace 
and  concord  amongft  nadons,  which  thefe  comnnon 
enemies  to  mankind  had  held  out  with  the  fame  frau- 
dulent ends  and  pretences  with  which  they  had  uni- 
formly condufted  every  part  of  their  proceeding,! 
was  a  coarfe  and  clumfy  deception,  unworthy  to  be 
propofed  as  an  example,  by  an  informed  and  fa- 
gacious  Britiih  (enator,  to  any  other  country. — . 
That  far  from  peace  and  good-will  to  men,  they 
meditated  war  againft  ail  other  governments;  and 
propofed  fyftematically  to  excite  in  them  all  the  very, 
worft  kind  of  feditions,  in  order  to  lead  to  their  com- 
mon dcftrudtion. — That  they  had  difcovered,  in  the 
few  inftances  in  which  they  have  hitherto  had  the 
power  of  difcyvcring  it,  (as  at  Avignon,  and  in 

'I  the 
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the '  Comtat>  at  Cavailhon  and  at  Carpentras) 
in  what  a  favage  manner  they  mean  to  conduit 
the  fcditions  and  wars  they  have  planned  againft 
their  neighbours  for  the  fake  of  putting  theinfelves 
at  the  head  of  a  confederation  of  republics  as  wild 
and  as  miichievous  as  their  own.  He  would  have 
ihewn  in  what  manner  that  wicked  fchcme  was 
carried  on  in  thofe  places,  without  being  direiftly 
either  owned  or  difclaimed,  in  hopes  that  the  un- 
done people  fhould  at  length  be  obliged  to  tly  to 
their  tyrannic  proteftion,  as  fome  fort  of  refiige 
trom  their  barbarous  and  treacherous  hoftility.  He 
would  have  fhewn  from  thofe  examples,  that  neither 
this  nor  any  other  fociety  could  be  in  fafety  as 
long  as  fiich  a  public  enemy  was  in  a  condition  to 
continue  dircftly  or  indirectly  fuch  practices  againft 
its  peace. — That  Great  Britain  was  a  principal  ob- 
jcft  of  their  machinadons ;  and  that  they  had  be- 
^n  by  cltabliOiing  correfpondences,  communica- 
dons,  and  a  fort  or  federal  union  with  the  faftbus 
here. — That  no  pradtical  enjoyment  of  a  thing  fo 
imperfcift  and  precarious,  as  human  happinefe  muif 
be,  even  under  the  very  bcft  of  governments,  could 
be  a  fecurity  for  the  exiftence  of  thefe  govern- 
.ments,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  principles  of 
France,  propagated  from  that  grand  fchbol  of  every 
diforder,  and  every  vice. 

He  was  prepared  to  Ihew  the  madnefs  of  their 
declaration  of  the  pretended  rights  of  man ;  the 
childifli  futility  of  fome  of  their  maxims ;  the  grots 
and  flupid  abfurdity,  and  the  palpable  falfity  of  others  i 
and  the  nufchievous  tendency  of  all  fuch  declara- 
tions to  the  wellbeing  of  men  and  of  citizens,  and  to 
the  fafety  and  profpcrity  of  every  jufl:  commonwealth. 
He  was  prepared  to  fliew  that,  in  their  condu8:, 
the  aflembly  had  direftly^  violated  not  only  every 
found  principle  of  government,  but  every  one,  without 
exgcption,  of  their  own  folfe  or  futile  maXims ';  and 
indeed 
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indeed  cTcty  rule  they  had  pretended  to  lay  do*fl 
for  thor  own  direftion. 

In  a  word,  he  was  ready  to  fhew,  that  thole 
who  coold,  after  fuch  a  full  and  &ir  expc^ure,  con- 
tinue to  countenance  the  French  infanity,  were  not 
miftaken  poHticianS,  but  bad  men ;  but  he  dioughc 
that  in  this  cafe,  as  in  many  others>  ignorance  had 
been  the  caufe  of  admiration. 
■  Thefe  are  ftrong  affertions.  They  required  ftrong 
proo6.  The  member  who  laid  down  thefe  pofidods 
was  and  is  reaHy  to  give,  in  his  place,  to  each  po* 
fitioH'  decifive  evidence,  correfpondent  to  the  n^ 
ture  and  quaOty  of  the  feveral  allegadons. 

In  order  to  judge  on  the  propiiety  of  the  interrup- 
tion g^en  to  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  fpeech  on  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Quebec  bill,  it  is  hecelTary  to  enquire^ 
'firft,  whether,  on  general  principles,  he  ought 
to  have  been  fufficred  to  prove  nis  allegations? 
Secondly,  whether  the  time  he  had  chofen  was  Co 
very  unfeafonable  as  to  make  his  exercife  of  a  par- 
liamentary right  produftive  of  ill  effefts  on  hii 
frieni^  or  his  country  ?  Thirdly,  whether  the  opi- 
nions delivered  in  his  book,  and  which  he  had 
bwun  to  cxpariatc  upon  that  day,  were  in  contra- 
<£ttioii  to  his  former  principles,  and  inconfiftcnt 
with  the  genera!  tenor  ofhis  publick  conduct? 

They  who  have  made  eloquent  panegyrics  on  the 
French  Revolution,  and  who  think  a  free  difcuffion  fo 
■very  advantageous  in  every  caic,  and  under  every 
drcumftance,  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  pre- 
vented their  eulogies  from  being  tried  on  the  tcft 
of  fefts.  If  their  panegyric  had  been  anfwcred 
*ith  ^n  inveftive  (badng  die  difference  in  point  of 
eloquence)  the  one  would  have  been  as  good  as  the 
orticr :  that  is,  they  would  both  of  them  have 
been  good  for  nothing.  The  panegyric  and  the 
£itire  oug^t  to  be  fumrcd  to  go  to  trial ;  and  diac 
whidi 
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which  fluiaks  irom  ic,  muft  be  contented  to  ftand. 
ftt  bell  as  a  mere  declunadon. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Burke  was  wrot^  in  tht 
courle  he  took.  Thac  which  feenaed  to  be  reconv* 
mended  to  htm  by  Mr,  Pitt,  was  rather  to  rxGol 
die  Engliih  conftitution,  thui  co  attack  the  French4 
I  do  not  detcmiine  what  would  be  beft  for  Mr. 
Pitt  to  do  in  his  licuadon.  I  do  not  deny  that  bt 
may  have  good  realbns  for  bis  re&rrc.  Fo-hafa 
they  mig^E  tuve  been  as  good  for  a  fimilar  reierv*- 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fox,  if  his  zeal  had  fufieied 
htm  to  Men  to  them.  But  diere  were  no  motives 
of  minifterial  prudence,  or  of  that  prudence  which 
Aught  to  guide  a  man  perhaps  on  the  eve  of  being 
minifter,  to  reftrain  the  author  of  the  Reflefdonii. 
He  is  in  no  oiBce  under  the  crown  j  he  is  oot  the 
Organ  of  any  party. 

The  excellencies  of  the  Britifh  coiAicutioQ  had 
already  excrcifed  and  exhaufted  the  talents  of  the 
bed  clunkers,  and  the  moft  eloquent  writers  and 
i^>eakers,  that  the  world  ever  iaw.  But  in  the  pr»^ 
ient  cafe,  a  iyftem  declared  to  be  far  better,  and 
wluch  certainly  is  much  newer  (to  reftlefs  and  un- 
ftable  nnnds  no  Imall  recommendation)  was  held 
out  to  the  admiration  of  the  good  people  of  Eng- 
land. In  that  cafe,  it  was  furcly  ^per  for  tholc^ 
who  had  far  other  thoughts  of  the  French  conftitu* 
don,  to  fcTQtinize  that  plan  which  has  been  rccom* 
mended  to  our  imitation  by  afHve  and  zealous  fac- 
tions, at  hoHK  and  abroad.  Our  complexion  i$ 
fuch,  that  we  are  palled  with  enjoyment,  and  ftimu- 
kted  widi  hope;  that  we  become  leis  fenfible  t9 
a  long-pofieflftd  benefit,  from  the  very  cirrum- 
Aaoce  that  it  is  become  habitual.  Specious,  un- 
tried, ambiguous  pro^£ts  of  new  advantage  re- 
commend them&lves  co  the  fpirit  (^  adventure^ 
yrtuch  ntore  or  lets  prevails  in  every  mind.  Froiq 
dun  tcaqper,  rncHf  and  fa^^rn,  and  nations  too> 

have 
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have  &crificed  the  good,  of  which  they  had  bcefl 
in  aHured  poflcBlon,  in  favour  of  wild  and  irratiotial 
Mipc^atiom.  What  fhould  hinder  Mr.  Barke,  if 
he  thought  this  temper  likely,  atone  time  or  other, 
eo  prevail  in  our  country,  from  cxpofing  to  a  mul- 
titude, eager  to  game,  die  &lfc  calculations  of  this 
lottery  of  fraud  ? 

I  ijlow,  as  I  ought  to  do,  for  the  cfflifions  which 
come  from  a  general  zeal  for  liberty.  This  is  to 
be  indulged,  and  even  to  be  encouraged,  as  long 
«s  the  quefthn  is  general.  An  orator,  above  all  men, 
ought  to  be  allowed  a  ftiil  and  free  ufe  of  the 
praife  of  liberty.  A  common  place  in  favour  of 
flavery  and  tyranny  delivered  to  a  popular  aflembly, 
would  indeed  be  a  bold  defiance  to  all  the  princi- 
}>les-  of  rhetoric.  But  in  a  queftion  whether  any 
particular  conftitution  is  or  is  not  a  plan  of  ra- 
-tional  liberty,  this  kind  of  rhetorical  flourifh  in 
fevour  of  freedom  in  general,  is  furely  a  little  out  of 
its  place.  It  is  virtually  a  begging  of  the  queftion. 
It  is  a  fong  of  triumph^  bcfoj-e  the  battle.- 

*'  But  Mr.  Fox  does  not  make  the  panegyric  of 
*'  the  new  conftitution ;  it  is  the  deftruition  only  of 
■*•  the  abfolute  monarchy  he  commends."  When 
that  namelefs  thing  which  has  been  lately  fet  up  in 
France  was  dcfcribed  as  "  the  moft  ftupendoua  and 
••  ^orious  edifice  of  liberty,  which  had  been  ereft- 
"  ed  on  the  foundation  of  human  integrity  in 
**  any  ritne  or  country,"  it  might  at  firft,  have 
led  the  he^er  into  an  opinion,  that  the  con- 
ftruiftion  of  the  new  febric  was  an  objeft  of  ad- 
miration, as  well  as  the  demolition  of  the  old. 
Mr.  Fox,  however,  has  explained  himfelf;and  it 
would  be  too  lik«  that  captious  and  cavilling  fpirir, 
which  I  fo  perfeftly  deleft,  if  I  were  to  pin  down 
the  language  of  an  eloquent  and  ardent  mind,  t* 
the-punAilious  exatftn'efs  of  a  pleader.  Then  Mr. 
Fox  dkl  not  mean  to  applaud  that  monflrous- things 
.  which, 
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which,  by  the  cotirtefy  of  France^  diey  caU  a  con- 
Ititudon.  I  eafily  believe  iL  Far  fi'om  menting 
the  pl-aiics  of  a  great  genius  like  Mr.  Fox,  it  can- 
not be  ai^roved  by  any  man  of  common  reoTe,  or 
common  information.  He  cannot  admire  the  chai^ 
of  one  piece  of  barbarifm  for  another,  and  a  worfc.' 
He  cannot  rejoice  at  the  delbudtion  of  a  monar- 
chy, mitigated  by  manners,  refpeftfiil  to  laws  and 
ulages,  and  attentive,  perhaps  but  too  anentive  ta 
public  opinion,  in  favour  of  the  tyranny  of  a  licen- 
tious, ferocious,  and  lavage  multitude,  without  laws, 
manim^,  or  morals,  and  which  fo  &r  from  refped- 
ing  the  general  fenfc  of  mankind,  inlblently  endea- 
vours to  alter  all  the  principles  and  opinions,  which 
have  hitherto  guided  and  contained  the  world,  and 
to  force  them  into  a  conformity  to  their  views  and 
a£Uons.    His  mind  is  made  to  better  things. 

That  a  man  fhould  rejoice  and  triumph  in  the 
tleftru&ioa  of  an  abfolute  monarchy ;  diat  in  Ibch 
an  event  he  Ihould  overlook  the  capdvity,  dis- 
grace, and  degradation  of  an  unfortunate  prince, 
and  the  continiial  danger  to  a  life  Which  ezifts  only 
to  be  endangered;  that  he  Ihould  overlook  the  utter 
ruin  of  whole  orders  and  clalTcs  of  men,  extending  it- 
lelf  direfiJy,  or  in  its  neareft  confeqxmces,  to  at  leaft 
a  million  of  our  kind,  and  to  at  leaft  the  lemporaiy 
wretchednels  of  an  whole  community,  I  do  not  de- 
ny to  be  in  fome  fort  natural :  Becaufe,  when  people 
fi^  a  political  6h)c&,  which  they  ardently  defire,  ouc 
in  one  point  of  view,  they  are  apt  extremely  to  pal- 
Uacc,  or  underrate  the  evils  which  may  arife  in  ob- 
tuning  it  This  is  no  refleftion  on  the  humanity 
of  thofe  perfons.  Their  good-nature  I  am  the  laft 
man  in  the  world  to  difpute.  It  only  Ibcws  that 
diey  are  not  fufiiciently  informed,  or  fuffictendy 
emiGderate.  When  they  come  to  reflet  ferioul^ 
on  the  tranikdion,  they  will  think  themfolvcs  bound 
to  examine  what  the  obje&  is  that  has  been  ac- 
quired by  all  this  havock.  They  will  hardly  afierc 
C  .that 
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that  the  deftru^ion  of  an  at>lo'"K  monarchy,  isv< 
thing^od  in  .itfclt  without  any  fort  of  reference  O} 
the  antecedent  ftati  of  things,  or  to  confcquences 
which  refult  from  the  changCi- without  any  confider:. 
fttion.whethcr  under  i£s  ancient  rule  a  country  wasjCo 
a  cooliderable  degree,  .flourilhlng  and  populous, 
highly  cultivated,  and  highly  commercial ;  ajul  whe- 
ther, under  that  dominauon^  though pedbnalliberty 
hvi  been  precarious  and  infecure,  property  ^t  leaft 
was  ever,  violated.  They  cannot  take  the  moral fym- 
pathics  of  the  human  mind  along  with 'them,  jn  ab^ 
ftrafliqna  feparatcd  from  the  good  or  evil  condition 
of  the  fbite,  from  the  quality  .of  adions,  and  thcc^a- 
ra^ber  gf  the  a£tors.  None  of  u&bve  abfolute  and 
uncqntroUed  monarchy  ;  butwc  could  not  rejoice  at 
the.  fuS*erings  of  ^  Marcus  Aurdius, '.ojra  Trajan, 
who  were  abfolute  monarchs,  as.  we  do  when  Nero 
is  condemned. by  tht  fenatc  to  .be'ptmiflied  more 
Vitprttm :  Nor  when  that-  monfter  was  obliged  .eo 
fly  with  his  wife  Sporus,  and  to.  drink  ^ddle>  were 
jnen  afFeftcd  in  the  fame  manner,  as'wben-toc  Tc^, 
nerable.  Galba,  with  all  his  faults. and. .errors,  was 
inurd«ed;  by  a  revoked  mei'cenary'  foldiery,  -With 
fuch.tbiogs  t)cfote  our  eyes  our  .fcelingiMCCMitradifit 
ourltbfiori^;  andvhen  this  is  the  cafe-,  iihc.'feel- 
ings. are  true,  and  the  theory  is falfii.  What  Lfon- 
tcjjd.&r  is,  that -in  commending  ,the  dellru£tion  of 
40  aUbluce  ^Onarchy,  mU  tbe  dtam^^anie^s^ov^t 
noC  ip  Ew.  wholly,  overlooked^  as  confiderations  fit 
«hly  for  fliallow  and  fuperftcial  minds.   .. ,.  : 

-iJThe  fubvCTfion  of  a  government,  toLdcfcrve  any. 
pr)iile,.mbft.be;conQdercd.but  as  a  Oxp  preparatory 
tc»  ihe-ifanuajion  of-  fomcthing  better,  either''.in  th» 
fchemcoC.the  govemmeni  itfclf,  or  in  the  pcrfons 
who  adminiftcr  .in  it,  or  in  both.  .Thefc  events  c^ini- 
not  io.reafoa  be  feparaisd.  \  .For.inftance,  whcn.ne 
praife  out  -ffTolution- of  1688,1  thougji  thenatiano 
mihst  4^,  was  on  the  defenfiye,,  and  was.:juftiflcd 
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in  incurring  afl  the  evils  of  a  defcnfive  war,  wc  (fe 
not  reft  there.  Wc  always  combine  with  the  fub-; 
Trcrfion  of  die  old  gorcmrticnt  the  happy  fctdemcnt 
which  followed.  When  wc  cftinute  rfiat  revolu-/ 
tioil,  we  mean  to  Comprehend  in  oar  calculation/ 
both  the  value  of  the  tlung  parted  widi^  and  thcl  ■ 
value  of  die  thing  received  in  cxthahge.  '  I 

The  burthen  of  proof  lies  heavily  on  thcfe  who 
tear  ,t6  pieces. the  whole  frame  and  contexture  of 
riieir' country,  that 'they  could  Bnd  no  other  way 
of.  fettling  a  government  fit  to  obtain  its  rational 
ends,  except  diat  whic;h  they  have  purfucd  by  means 
unfavourable  to  all  the  prefent  happinefs  of  millions 
^  people^  ^nd  to  the  utter  ruin  of  fevcral  hundreds 
of  thoufan(ls.  In  their  political  arrangements,  men 
have  no  right  to  put  the  well-being  of  the  prefent 
gcnerarion  wholly  out  of  die  queftion.  Perh^ 
ihc'only  moral  truft  with  any  certainty  in  our 
handsj  is  the  care  of  our  own  time.  With  regard 
to  fi^turity,  we  are  to  treat  it  like  a  ward.  We  ai^ 
not  ib  to  attempt  an  improvement  of  hb  fortune,  as 
to  put  the  capital  of  his  eftate  to  any  hazard. 

It  is  pot  worth  our  while  to  difculs,  like  fophifters^ 
whedier,  in  no  cafe,  fome  evil,  for  the  fake  of  fomc 
benefit  is  to  be  tolerated.     Nodiirtg  univerfal  can 

be   rarinnallY  affjrmpH  nn  ahy  rnpral,  or  ^y  polid- 

caT'iu^eS!    Pure  metaphyfical  abftraftion  doca  not 
belong  to  thefe  mattery.-    The  lines  of  morality  artf 
nbc  like  the  ideal  lines  of  mathematics.    They  arc 
broad  and  deep  as  well  as  long.     They  admit  of  ex-» 
ceprions ;  they  demand  modifications.    Thefe  ex-  / 
ceprions  and  modifications  are  not  made  by'thdj 
procefs  of  logic,  but  by  the  rules  of  prudence.    Pru- 
dence-is not  only  the  firft  in  rank  oi  the  virtaespoli-" 
tKaJ  and  moral,  but  ftie  is  the  diredor,  the  riiga* 
lator,  the  ftandard  of  them  all.    Metaphyfics  caii-' 
not-  live  without  definition ;  but  prudence  b  cau- 
tious how  Qte  de&ies.    Our  coiu^  daAndt  be  moni  \ 
C  2  feaifiil  j 
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fearfol  in  fufferii^  fictitious  cafes  to  be  brought  be- 
fore diem  for  eliciting  their  determination  on  a  point 
oflaw,  than  prudent  moralids  are  in  putting  ex- 
treme and  hazardous  cafes  of  confcietice  upon  emer- 
gencies not  exifUng.  Without  attempting  there- 
fore to  define,  what  never  Can  be  defined,  the  cafe 
of  a  revolution  in  government,  this,  I  think,  may 
be  fafelyaiHrmed,  i}izt  afore  and  prelTing  evil  is  to 
be  removed,  and  that  a  good,  great  in  its  amount 

Sand  unequivocal  in  its  nature,  mufl  be  probable 
almoft  to  certainty,  before  the  ineflimable  price  o£ 
our  own  morals,  and  the  well-being  of  a  number 
.,  of  our  fellow-citizens,  is  paid  for  a  revolution.  If 
^  ever  we  ought  to  be  oeconomifts  even  to  parljmony, 
it  is  in  the  voluntary  production  of  evil.  Every 
revolution  contains  in  it  fomething  of  evil. 

It  muft  always  be,  to  thofe  who  are  die  greateft 
amateurs,  or  even  profeObrs  of  revolutions,  a 
matter  very  hard  to  prove,  that  the  late  French 
government  was  fo  bad,  that  nothing  worfe,  in  the 
infinite  devices  of  men,  could  come  in  its  place. 
They  who  tiave  brought  France  to  its  prefent  con- 
dtdon  ought  to  prove  alfb,  by  fomething  better 
than  prattling  about  the  BafHle,  that  their  fubverted 
government  was  as  incapable,  as  the  prefent  cer- 
tainly is,  of  all  improvement  and  corrcftion.  How 
dare  they  to  fay  fo  who  have  never  made  that  expe- 
riment? They  are  experimcntors  by  their  trade. 
They  hare  made  an  hundred  others,  infinitely  mor? 
hazardous. 

The  Englifh  admirers  of  the  forty-ei^t  thoufarvl 
republics  which  form  the  French  federation,  praifc 
them  not  for  what  they  are,  but  for  what  they  are  tf> 
become.  They  do  not  calk  as  politicians  but  as 
prophet;.^  But  in  whatever  character  they  choof« 
to  found  panegyric  on  prediction,  it  will  be  thought 
a  little -fingular  to  praifc  any  work,  not  for  its  own 
merits,  but  for  the  merits  of  fomething  eUe  whici) 

may 
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may  lucceed  to  it,  --When  any  poEtfcal  in£Btufi(Mi'S 
prajfcd,  in  fpite  c^great  and  prominent  faults  of  every 
Kind,  and  in  all  its  parts,  it  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
have  ibn:iething  excellent  in  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. It  muft  be  Ihewn  that  it  is  right  thougH 
imperfeft ;  that  it  is  not  only  by  poflibility  Itifcep- 
tible  of  improvement, 'but  tiiat  it  contains  in  it  a 
principle  tending  to  its  melioration. 

Before  they  attempt  to  fliew  this  progreffion  of 
iheir  &vouritc  work,  from  abfolutc  pravity  to  finilhed 
pcrfeflion,  they  will  find  thcmfelves  engaged  in  a 
civil  war  with  thole  whole  caufe  they  maintain. 
What  I  ^ter  our  fublime  conftitution,  the  glory  of 
France,  the  envy  of  the  world,  the  pattern  for  man- 
kind, the  mafter-piece  of  legiflarion,  the  collcdted 
and  concentrated  glory  of  this  enlightened  age !  Have 
we  not  produced  it  ready  made  and  ready  armed,  ma- 
ture in  its  birth,  a  perfeA  goddels  of  wifdom  and  of 
*ar,  hammered  by  our  blackfmith  midwivcs  out  of 
(he  brain  of  Jupiter  himfelf?  Have  we  not  fworri 
our  devout,  profane,  believing,  infidel  people,  to  an 
Allegiance  to  this  goddefs,  even  before  Ihe  had  burfl 
die  ditra  mater ^  and  as  yet  eicifted  only  in  embryo  ? 
Have  we  not  folemnly  declared  this  conftitution 
unalterable  by  any  future  legiflature  ?  Have  we 
itot  bound  it  on  pofterity  for  ever,  though  our 
abettors  have  declared  that  no  one  generation  is 
competent  to  bind  another  ?  Have  we  not  obligecf 
Ae  members  of  every  future  aHembly  to  qualify 
thcmfelves  for  their  feats  by  fwearing  to  its  con- 
fcrvation  ? 

Indeed  the  French  conftitution  always  mufl  be 
(if  a  change  is  not  made  in  all  their  principles  and 
ftindamental  arrangements)  a  government  wholly  by 
popular  reprefentation.  It  muft  be  this  or  nothing. 
The  French  fa£tion  confiders  as  an  ufurpation,  as  an 
atrocious  violation  of  the  indefeafible  rights  of  man, 
every  other  defcription  of  government.  Take  it 
C  ^  or 
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pr  ktiT  it  J  ,^>ere-iu  no  qw^hnn.  Let  the  irrcfra-.- 
gable  do£tors  fight*  out  tbeU.  own  controvcify  iri 
tbciT  own  wa^,  and  with  their  own  weapons ;  am) 
when  they  are  tired  let  them  commence  9.  treaty 
of  peace.  Let  the  plenipotentiary  fophifters  of  Elng-r 
land  fettle  with  the  diplomatic  fophifters  of  France 
in  what  manner  right  is  to  be  correfted  by  an  infii- 
fion  of  wrong,  and  !iow  truth  may  be  rendered  more 
true  by  a  due  intermixture  of  falQiood. 

Having  fufficiently  proved,  that  nothing  fouW 
make  it  generaUy  improper  for  Mr.  Burke  to.prqve 
what  he  had  aJIcdgeq  concerning  the  object  of  tbjs 
difpute,  I  pats  to  the  fecond  queftion,  that  is,  ,w(ie- 
ther  he  was  juftiBed  in  chooling  the  comrnitF^ 
on  the  Quebec  bill  as  the  field'  for  this  difcijf- 
lion  ?  If  it  were  neccfiary,  it  might  be  ih^ji^i 
that  he  was  not  the  firft  Co  bring  thefe  difculjCojis 
into  parliament,  nor  the  firft  to  renew  thf pi,  yi 
this  (effion.  "f  nc  faft  is  notorious.  As  to  tiic 
Quebec  hill,  they  were  introduced  into  the  deoate 
upon  that  fubje<4  for  two  plain  reafons ;  BrU,  than 
as  he  thought  it  t&m  not  advifeable  to  ma^c  .t^ 
proceedings  of  the  fa^ious  focietics  the  fi^yect 
of  a  direct  motion,  he  had  no  other  way  opon 
to  him.  Nobody  has  atteipptcd  to  |hew^  tl}ji(t  it 
Fas  at  all  admiflible  into  ^ny  other  bufinefs  before 
the  houH'.  Here  every  thing  was  favour-^ble.  ^eje 
was  a  bUl  to  form  ar'new  con^itution  for  ^fiench 
province  under  Englilh  dominion.  Thc.q^efVicfl 
naturally  arofe,  whether  we  ftiould  fettle  diapjcoq- 
ftitution  upon  Englifh  ideas,  or  upon  French, 
7"his  furniihed  an  opportunity  for  examining,j|ntQ 
the  value  of  the  French  cpnftilution,  either  confider- 
ed  as  applicable  to  colonial  government,  or  in  its  own 
nature.  The  bill  too  was  in  a  committee.  By  ,^e 
privilege  of  Ipcaking  as  often  as  he  pleafed,  he  hopfed 
in  (bmc  meafure  to  fupply  the  want  of  fupport, 
which  he  had  but  too  much  rcafon  to  apprehend. 
}r\  a  committee  it  was  always  in  his  power  to  bring 
•     *    '  -.the 
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the  qudHoris  from  generalities  to  fefts  j  from  de- 
clamation t6  difcuflion. '  Some  benefit  he  aftually 
received  from  this  firivilege.  Thelc' are  plain,  ob- 
%^3,' natur^  feafons  for' luscohdiiQ:.  I. believe' 
they  are  Aetruc,  ind  the  only  true  ones.  "-■ 
'They  Whtnuffify  the  frequent  iiiterruptionsi  which 
at  Tength  wholly  ;diJabled'hiAn'from  proceeding,  attri- 
Mrt^  their  conduft'-to  a  very" different  interpretation 
ofhis  motivi^.  Thfcy  fay,  thatlhrough'corrupaon,or 
malice^  or  frtlly,  he  was  afting  his  part  in  a  plot  to 
n^e  his  friend- Mr.  Fox  pafs  for  a  republican ;  and 
Aereby  to  prd^nt  the  gracious  intcnaons  ofhis  fo-' 
vAreigiT'frjmt^king  effeft,  which  at  that  time  had 
begin  to-^difclofe  themfelvds  in  his  favour  *.    This 


T  Tci  explain  this,  it  will  be  neceflkry  to  advert  to  a  para- 
^ph  mhicb  appeared  in  a  paper  in  the  minority  intereft  fame 
iiiie  tefore  this  debate.  "  A  very  dark  intrigue  ha»  lately  been 
**  difcoTered,  the  authors  of  which  are  well  known  to  us;  but- 
"  until  the  glorious  day  fhall  come,  when  it  will  not  be  a. 
"  1.1  BE r.  to  cell  the  tkuth,  we  mull  not  be  To  regardlelsof 
"  our  own  TaTcty,  as  to  puhliih  their  names.  We  will,  how-- 
"  ever,  fiate  the  HlQ,  leaving  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  readera. 
"  to  dilcuver  what  we  dare  not  publiib. 

"  Since  the  bu&ncfs  of  the  armament  agaiall  Ruilla  has  beeo. 
**.  underdifcufiioni^greatperfonagchBsbeenhcardtoray,  "that 
"  he  was  not  ib  wedded  to  Mr.  Pj  t  t,  as  iiot  to  be  very  willing 
"  }"  Ipve  his  confidence  to  Mr.  Fox,  if  the  hticr  Ihould  be. 
"  fblc^  in  a  crifii  like  the  prefenc,  to  condud  the  governmeDt 
"  of  [he  country  with  greater  advantage  to  the  pubnc." 

"  'This  patriotic  declaration  immediately  alarmed  tiic  fwarm. 
"  o£  courtly  infefb  that  live  only  in  the Tunfhinc  of  miniAerial 
"  favour.  It  was  thought  to  be  the  Avierunner  of  the  diJinif- 
"  Jion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  every  engine  was  fet  at  work  tor  the 
"  pnrpoie  of  preventing  fucb  an  event.  The  principal  engine 
"  employed  on  this  occartan  was  calduky.  It  was  whif- 
"  pered  in  the  ear  of  a  great  perfonage,  that  Mr,  Fox  wai  the 
"  JaA  man  in  England  to  be  truAedby  a  kino,  becaufe  he 
"  was  by  ruiNciFLB  a  kbcublicah,  and  conJ'ei]uently  aa 
"  enemy  to  uoharchy. 

"  In  the  difcuflion  of  the  Quebec  bill  which  Hood  for  yefter^ 

"  day,  it  was  the  intention  of  fome  perfons  to  conned  with  this 

'■  fubjcA  the  French  Revolution,  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Fox  would 

''  be  warmed  ^y  a  colliHon  with  Mr.  Burke,  and  induced  to  de- 

C  +  "  fend 
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is  a  pretty  firrioiis  diarge.  This,  on  Mr.  Burke*s 
part,  would  be  fomcthing  more  than  miftakcj 
fomething  worfe  than  formal  irregularity.  Any 
contuniely,  any  outrage  is  readily  pa0ed  over,  by 
the  indulgence  which  we  all  owe  to  fudden  paOlon. 
Thefe  things  are  foon  forgot  upon  occasions  in 
which  all  men  are  To  apt  to  forget  theinfelves.  De- 
liberate injuries,  to  a  degree  mull  be  remembered* 
becaufe  they  require  del&erate  precautions  to  be . 
fecured  agamft  thdr  return. 

I  am  authorized  to  fay  for  Mr.  Burke,  that  he 
conliders  that  caule  alTigned  for  the  outrage  ofiered 
O  him,  as  ten  times  worfe  than  the  outrage  idelC 
There  is  fuch  a  Arangc  confufion  of  ideas  on  this 
fubjeft,  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  underftand 
the  nature  of  the  chaise,  than  to  refiite  it  when 
underftood.  Mr.  Fox's  friends  were,  it  fcems, 
fdzed  with  a  fudden  panic  terror  left  he  ihould 

**  fend  that  revoluuon  in  which  fe  much  power  was  taken' 
"  from,  and  fo  little  left  in,  the  crown. 

■<  Had  Mr.  Fox  fallen  into  the  fnare.  hii  fpeech  on  the  occa- 
>■  fion  would  have  been  laid  before  a  grcit  perfonage,  ass 
"  proof  that  a  man  who  coaM  defend  fuch  a  revolution,  might 
<■  be  a  very  good  repablican,  bat  could  not  pofiibly  be  a  fnend 
"  toroonarchy.  ^ 

"  But  ibote  who  laid  the  fnare  were  dilapptnnted  ;  for  Mr. 
*'  Fox,  in  the  Ihort  conrerfation  which  took  place  yefterday  in 
«  the  hoole  of  commons  faid,  that  he  confefledly  had  thought 
"  favorably  of  the  French  revelation  ;  but  that  moft  certainly 
■'  he  never  bad,  either  in  parliament  or  out  of  parliament,  pro- 
"  felTed  or  defended  repnbLcan  principlea." 

Arg;ii9.  April  azd,  1791- 

Mr.  Burke  cannot  anfwer  for  the  truth,  nor  prove  the  falfe- 
hood  of  the  ftory  given  by  the  friendi  of  the  party  in  this  paper. 
He  only  knows  that  an  opinion  of  its  being  welt  or  ill  authen- 
ticated had  00  influence  on  bia  conduft  He  meant  only,  to  the 
befi  of  his  power,  to  guard  the  public  againft  the  ill  defigns  of 
fa^oni  out  of  doors,  What  Mr.  Burke  did  in  parliament  could 
hardly  have  been  intended  to  draw  Mr.  Fox  into  any  declara- 
tions nniavourabte  to  his  principle!,  fince  (by  the  account  of  thofe 
who  are  his  friends)  he  had  long  before  effefluatly  prevented 
the  fnccefi  of  any  fnch  feandalous  defiTns,  Mr.  Fox's  friends  . 
lure  thcmfelvea  done  away  that  impnacios  on  Mr.  Burke. 

pafs 
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p^  Ibr  a  TcpuUican.  I  do  not  think  ihey  had  any 
^und  for  this  apprehen£on.  But  let  us  admit 
diey  had.  What  was  there  in  the  Quebec  bill,  ra- 
ther than  in  any  other,  which  could  fubjeA  him  or 
diem  to  that  imputation  ?  Nothing  in  a  difcuflkin 
of  the  French  coi^tution,  which  might  arife  on 
the  Quebec  bill,  could  tend  to  make  Mr.  Fo:t 
pals  for  a  republican ;  except  he  ihould  take  oc- 
cafion  to  extol  that  ftate  of  things  in  France,  which 
afiefb  to  be  a  republic  or  a  confederacy  of  re- 
publics. If  fuch  an  encomium  could  make  any 
unfavourable  imprefiion  on  the  king's  mind,  furely 
his.  voluntary  panegyrics  on  that  event,  not  (6  much 
introduced  as  intruded  into  other  debates,  with 
Krfiich  they  had  Utde  relation,  muft  have  produced 
that  cSedi  with  much  more  certainty,  and  much 
greater  force.  The  Quebec  bill,  at  worft,  was  only 
one  of  thofe  opportunides,  caref\dly  fought,  and  in- 
duftrioufly  improved  by  lumfelf.  Mr.  Sheridan  had 
^cady  brought  forth  a  panegyric  on  the  Frmch 
fyftem  in  a  ftill  higher  ftrain,  with  full  as  litde  de- 
mand from  die  nature  of  the  bufinefs  before  the 
houie,  in  a  fpeech  too  good  to  be  fpeedily  forgot- 
ten. Mr.  Fox  followed  him  without  any  direct  caU 
from  the  fubjeA  matter,  and  upon  the  fame  ground.- 
To  canvafa  the  merits  of  the  French  conftitudon 
on  the  Qaebce  bill  could  not  draw  forth  any  opi- 
nions which  were  not  brought  forward  before,  with 
DO  finall  oftcntadon,  and  with  very  litde  of  ne- 
ceflity,  or  perhaps  of  projHicty.  What  mode,  or 
what  time  of  difcufTing  the  oxidud;  of  the  Frendi 
faction  in  £i^;land  would  not  equally  tend  to  kindle 
this  enthuiiafm,  and  afford  thofe  occafions  for  pane^ 
gyric,  which,  ^  &om  fhunning,  Mr.  Fox  has  always 
indulirioufly  fought  ?  He  himfelffaid  very  truly,  in 
the  debate,  that  no  ardfices  were  neceffary  to  draw 
&om  him  his  opinions  upon  diat  fubje£t  But  to 
fiU  upofi  Mr.  Burke  &x  midung  an  uie,  at  wotft 

not 
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not  fi(«>r«^  irregwkr,  of  the  fam&Jibqtjr,  urtan-. 
t^meunt  to  a  pjajn  doc^tion;  diat-die  ^o^of 
Francejs  takwd  or  &ct]iddei]  ground  to  Mr^fiurke^ 
and  to,;Mr^iR94t©  alotic.!"  Butiiiircly  Mr;  Ebx  W 
not  a  reputtti^ai)-;  {arid  what  Ihould  hinder  himj 
'wheiv,fu(:h;.*;dircu$pn.canic  on,  from  clearing  htm- 
felf  uncqtjivf:!(:^ly.(as  his  friends  {ay  he  had..doaC* 
near  a  fortnight  b^fore|)  of  all  fuebl  imput^iona-iT 
L^itead  of  btt^g^a.^^ladvantage'  to-hinri  he- wobld^ 
have  defeated  all  his  enemies,  and  Mr.  Burke,  lihce 
h<;  has ,.thougl]^  proper  to  reckon^  him  ain(»i^ 
thpm.'   L  ,■      ■  '  ,         ■'■-■-      ■ ''-' 

J^ut  it  reems>  Ibtpc  news-pap^Fj  onqtfaer.  had  tm^. 
piuxd  to  Jbibi' republican  .|>rincipleB,  on  occafion'''af 
his  coi>^A  upon'phe  Quf^c  bill.  Suppofing  M^"." 
Burke  to  have  fecn  thefe  news-papersi(whidi  is  t<t' 
fu|^le  more  than  I  believe  to  be  true)  I  woild  aflc^V 
when  did  the  news-papers  forbear  to  charge  Mr  jFcm^  ■ 
or  Mr.  Burke  himfelf,  with  republican  princTplGS,otf.' 
any  other  principles  which  they  thought  could  render- 
both  of  them  odious,  fometimes  to  one  defcripcioff. 
of  people,  fometimes  to  another  ?  Mr.  Burke,  fmce- 
the  publication  of  his  pamphlet,  has  been  a  thouAnd'- 
times  charged  in  the  news-papers  with  holding  de-  - 
Ipotic  principles.  He  could  not  enjoy  one  moment 
of  domeftic  quiet,  lie  could  not  perform  the  leaft 
particle  of  public  duty,  if  he  did  not  altogedier  '^ 
difregard  the  language  of  thole  libels.  But  how- 
ever his  fenfibility  might  be  affefted  by  fuch  abufc, . 
it  would  in  him  have  been  thought  a  moft  ridicu-  ■ 
lous  rcafon  for  Ihutting  up  the  mouths  of  Mr.  Fox, 
or  Mr.  Sheridan,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  delivering 
their  lennments  of  the  Frcncli  revolution, — that 
forfooth,  "  the  news-papers  had  lately  charged  Mr.  ■ 
"  Burke  with  being  an  enemy  to  lib«ty." 

I  allow  that  thole  gendemcn  have  privileges  to 

which  Mr.  Burke  has  no  claim.     But  their  nicnds 

ought  to  plead  thofe  privileges  j  and  hot  to  aOign  bad  - 

1  reafonsi 
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Kafons,  QD  the  principle-  of  what  is  &ir  ^twom 
man  and  man,  and  thereby  -tq'.pm~rfiemfeiT^s  <»•« 
Jevelwith  thofe  who,  can  fa  eafily, refute  them.'  Let 
them  fay  at  once  that  his  reputaiion  is  of  novaJuc, 
aod  that  he  has  no  call  «>  aflert  « ;  but  that  theirs 
is  of  infinite  concern  to  the  party  and  the  public  ; 
and  to  that  confideration  he  ought  to  facrifice  aU 
his  opinions,  and  0  his  feelings.  ;.,- < 

In  that  language  I  ihould  hear  a  ftyle  corre- 
fpondent  to  the  proceeding  j  lofty,  indeed,  but  plapi 
^id  confiftent.  Admit,  however,  for  a  momf  nU  aod- 
merely  for  ailment,  that  this  gendcm»nihad  as 
good  a  right  to  contijiqe  as  they  had  to. begin  thefe 
difculTions,  in  c^ndou;'  dfid  e<^uity  they  omA  allov 
that  their  voluntary  dj^fcznt  in  praife  .of  the  French 
conflicution  wfis  as  much  an  oblique  attack  on  Mr.: 
3urke,.af  Mr.:Burki;'s  enquiry  into  the  foundation 
of  this  encomiiHn  could  poQibly  be  conftrued  into 
M  in^utation  upon.  them.  They  well  knew,  that- 
he  ^t  likejf^ther  mm;  and  of  courfe  he  would 
think  it  meati  and  unworthy,  to  decline  averting  in 
k}s  place,  and  in  the  front  of  able  adveriaries,  the 
^Qciples  of  what  he 'had  penned  in  his  clofet,  and 
without  an  opponent  before  him.  They  couW  not 
but  be  convinced*  thac  declamations  m  this  kind 
WRjilfi  rouze  him;  diat  he  muft  think,  comii» 
from  men  of  their  calibre,  they  were  highty  mi^ 
chievous ;  that  they  gave  countenance  to  bad  men, 
and  bad  deCig^ ;  and,  though  he  tras  aware  that  the 
handling  fuch  matters  in  parliament  was  delicate, 
yet  he  w^s  a  man  very  likely,  whenever,  much  againft 
his  will,  they  were  brought  there,  to  lefolve,  that 
there  thpy  Ihoyld  be  thoroughly  fifisd.  Mr.  Fox, 
early  in  the  preceding  feOion,  had  public  notice 
fropi  Mr.  Burlte  of  the  light  in  wluch  he  con- 
fidered  every  attempt  to  introduce  the  example 
of  France  into  the  politics  of  this  country;  and 
()f  his  rcfolutiori  to  break  with  his  bell  friends,; 

and 
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and  to  join  with  his  worft  enemies  to  prevent  it.  He 
hoped,  that  no  fuch  ncceOity  would  ever  exift.  But 
in  cafe  it  Ihould,  his  determination  was  made.  The 
party  knew  perfectly  that  he  would  at  leaft  defend 
nimfelf.  He  never  intended  to  attack  Mr.  Fox, 
nor  did  he  attack  him  diredly  or  indirectly.  His 
fpeech  kept  to  its  matter.  No  perfonality  was 
employed  even  in  the  renfiotcR;  allufion.  He  never 
(£d  impute  to  that  gentleman  any  republican  pnn- 
ciplcs>  or  any  other  bad  principles  or  bad  coiidu^ 
whatfoever.  It  was  far  from  his  words  i  it  was  hr 
from  his  heart.  It  mull  be  remembered,  that  not- 
withftanding  Mr.  Fox,  in  order  to  fix  on  Mr.  Burke 
an  unjuftifiable  change  of  opinion,  and  the  foul 
crime  of  teaching  a  fet  of  maxims  to  a  boy,  and 
afterwards,  when  thefe  maxims  became  adult  in  his 
mature  age,  of  abandoning  both  the  difciple  and 
the  doArine,  Mr.  Burke  never  attempted,  in  any^ 
one  particular,  either  tb  criminate  or  to  recrimi- 
nate. It  may  be  faid,  that  he  had  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  his  power.  This  he  does  not  controvert. 
He  certainly  had  it  not  in  his  inclination.  That 
gendemftn  had  as  lictlr  ground  for  the  charges  whicK 
he  was  fo'  eafdy  provoked  to  make  upon  him. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  party  (I  include  Mr.  Fox) 
have  been  kind  enough  to  conflder  the  difpute 
brought  on  by  this  bufinefs,  and  the  confequent 
leparation  of  Mr.  Burke  from  their  corps,  as  a 
matter  of  regret  and  uneafinefs.  I  cannot  be  of 
opinion,  that  by  his  exduHon  chey  have  had  any* 
1d&  at  all.  A  man  whofe  opinions  are  fo  very  ad- 
verfe  K>  theirs,  adverfe,  as  it  was  expreffed,  ■*  as 
"  pole  to  pole,"  fo  miichievoufly  as  well  as  fo  di- 
rcttly  adverfe,  that  they  found  themfelves  under  the 
necefltty  of  folemnly  difclaim  ing  them  in  full  parlia- 
ment, luch  a  man  mull  ever  be  to  diem  a  moft  un- 
leemly  and  unprofitable  incumbrance.  A  co-opera- 
tion with  him  could  only  ferve  to  embarrais  them  in 
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all  their  councils.  They  have  bclides  pubUcklf  rc- 
prefcnted  him  as  a  man  capable  of  abufing  the  doci- 
lity and  confidence  of  ingenuous  youth ;  and,  fcH*  a 
bad  reafon,  or  for  no  reafun,  of  dilgractng  his  whole 
public  life  by  a  fcandalous  cftntradiftion  of  evcrv  one 
of  his  own  at^,  writings^  and  declarations.  It  thefe 
clurges  be  true,  their  cxctufion  of  fuch  a  perTon 
from  their  body  is  a  circumltance  which  does  equal 
honour  to  their  juftice  and  their  prudence.  If  mey 
exprefs  a  degree  of  fenfibility  in  being  obliged  tt> 
execute  this  wife  and  juft  fentence,  from  a  confi- 
dcracion  of  fome  amiable  or  fomc  pleafanc  quali- 
ties which  in  his  private  life  their  former  friend  may 
happen  to  poflefsj  they  addj  to  the  praife  of  their 
wililom  and  flrmnefs,  the  merit  of  great  tendemel$ 
of  heart,  and  humanity  of  difpofition. 

On  their  ideas,  the  new  Whig  party  have,  in  my 
opinion,  afted  as  became  them.  The  author  of 
the  ReBedtions,  however,  on  his  part,  cannot,  with- 
out great  (hame  to  himfelf,  and  without  entailing 
everlafting  difgrace  on  his  pcfterity,  admit  the  truth 
or  juftice  of  the  charges  which  have  been  made 
upon  him ;  or  allow  that  he  has  in  thofe  ReSe£tions 
difcovered  any  principles  to  which  honeft  men  arc 
bound  to  declare,  not  a  Ihade  or  two  of  diflent,  buc 
a  ix>tal  ftindamcntal  oppofidon.  He  muft  believe» 
if  he  does  not  mean  wilfully  to  abandon  his  caufe 
and  his  reputation,  that  principles  fundamentally  at 
variance  with  thofe  of  hb  book,  are  fundamentally 
falfe.  What  thofe  principles,  the  antipodes  to  hi^ 
really  are,  he  tan  only  difcover  from  that  contrariety. 
He  is  very  unwilling  to  fupp  jfe,  that  the  doftrinct 
of  foine  books  lately  circulated  are  the  principles 
(rf"  the  party  -,  though,  from  the  vehement  declara- 
^ns  againn  his  opinions,  he  is  at  fome  lofs  how  to 
ju^^  ocherwife. 

For  the  prefent,  my  plan  does  not  render  it  ne.« 
ceffivy  to  %  any  dung  further  concerning  the  me- 
rits 
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rits^citherof  dieoiieTct  of  <^im<ms  or "^the  other. 
The  author '  ^would  have  difcufled  the  rfi'erits  of 
i)9tB.ia  his' 'places  but  he  was  not  permitted  to 
dofo. 

i.  I  pafs  to  the  next  head  of  chat^,  Mr.  Burke's 
ihcortfiftcncy^.  It  is  certainly  a  great  aggravation 
■of)  his  fault  in  embracing  falle  opinions,  that  in 
doing- fo  he  is  not  fuppofed  to  fill  up  a  void> 
but  diathe-  is  guilty  of  a  derelidion  of  opinions 
that -^are  true  and  laudable."  This  is  the  great 
gift  of  the  charge  againft  him.  It  is  not  fo  much 
tiiat  hc'is  wrong  in  his  book  (that  however  is 
allcdged-'alfo)  as  that  he  has  therein  betyed  his 
■whole  life-'  I  believe,  if  he  could  venture  to  va- 
iue  himfetf  Upon  any  thing,  it  is  on  the  virtue  of 
conflftency  duit  he  would  value  himfelf  the  mofr. 
^tCrip  him  oftiiis,  and  you  leave  him  naked  indeed. 

'  In  thfrca&  of  any  man  who  had  written  fome' 
thing,  andipoken  a  great  deal,  upon  very  multi^-' 
■rioi»  matter,  during  upwards  of  twenty-five  ye'ars 
public  iervicC,  and  ili  as  great -a  variety  ofimport- 
ant  events  as  perhaps  have  ever  happened  in  the 
fame  number  of  years,  it  would  appear  a  little  hardj 
in  order  to  charge  fuch  -a  man  with  inconfiftency, 
to  fee  collcfted  by  his  -fnend,  a  fort  of  digefl  of 
his  fayings,  even  to  fuch  as  were  merely  fportive 
and  jocular.  This  digeft,  however,  has-  been 
made,  with  equal  pains  and  partiality,  and  wit^KHit 
bringing  out  thofe  paflages  of  his -wrisings  which 
might  tend  to  ftiew  with  what  fefbiftlons  any-  eu- 
preflions,  quoKd  froai  him,  oi^ht  to  have  been 
underftood.  From  a  >  great  ftatelinan  he  did'  nttt 
quite  expeft  this  mode  of  inquifmon.  If  it  only 
appeared,  in  the  works  of  common  pamf^leteei^ 
Mr.  Burke  might  fafely.  trull  to  his  reputation. 
When  thus  urged,  he  ought,  perhaps,-R>  do  a  little. 
more.  It  ihail.".be-as  htde  aspc^iblc,  for  I -hope 
not -much  is.waiuing--  .To.b&^aUy.  Ijknt- on  niv 
charges 
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thai^^woul^n©t  be  refpeafol  to-Mt  Fox/'-  Ac- 
Ciilktions  foi^etimes  derive  a  weight  frem|  the  pdt- 
fofltf  who  make  them,  to  ■which  tivfy^in  norTen^ 
tided-from  their  matter;  '   !,    '     *• 

.11  Htf  who  thinks,  that  cheBritifh'conftiturioniiught 
to  Goiifift  of  die  three  trtembers,  of  three  very  d^ 
fecnt  natures,  of  which  ic-do4s  adultly  dinfitt,  alid 
lUnks'lt  his  dot)^  to-pt'cfcrve  '^ach  of^-t^e  rn^M- 
bers  in  its  proper  place/-  and'  with  its  proper  pro^ 
portion  of  power,  muft  (as  each  fhall  happen  t&bc 
attacked)  ^nndicate  the  three  feveral  parts  on  the 
iirteral-priflciples-pefculiartyBelongingto  them.  He 
cannot  nSkn-  dft  democratic  part  on  the  pnncl- 
pies  on  which  monarchy  is  fupport^ ;  hor  cab  he 
Ibpport  ftnonarchy  on^-the  princijftltii?  of  democracy:; 
nor  oon'  h^'  maint^-  ariftoc^^  -khi  <he  gFOiiftds 
of-  the  otic  br  of  tKe  other>  or  ^  both.  All  thefe 
he  tnoft  fupport  on  grounds  that  are  totally  diffiJN 
ertt,  thsifgh- praftically  they -may  be,  an^  happily 
wi(h  ustheykrc,  brought  intO^dne  harmoniou&body. 
AYnU'coiild  not  be  confiltent  in  defending  fuch 
Yt*ioiU)~!rH)di'  at  -firft  >new, '  difcordant  parts  of  a 
mbced  ■  COnffitution,' i^thout  that  fbrt  of -inconfift- 
^iCy  with  whibh  Mr.  Burke  ftaiids  i^arged, 
ii  Aslmy  one  of  the  ^eatnlertibersofthis  conftitfl- 
aofC-ltippens  ti>  be  endangerbd,  he  that  i^  a  friend  to 
ittbf  tiwm  ch^ofcs  aiid  prefles-tlte  topics  n&ceflary 
foftho'Tupport  of'the-^'part  attacked,  with  all  the 
ftfAigth^  theiamc(hit^,  the  veherticnce,  with  all  the 
pbWCT  of ftatiingf  of  argument,  and  of  colouring,  which 
M  lkA]|>ens  to  poUefs,  and  which  the  cafe  demands. 
He  i^'ttocto  tfmbarrais  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  or 
tb'  eacvftiber^  or  overlay  his  fpcfech,  by  bring^g 
inn>'Vi<rV^t~otA:e  (as- if  he  Trere  reading  an  aca- 
demic le&ure)  all  that  may  and  ought,  when  ajuft 
oocxfioiv.prefeius'iticlf, 'to  he  fud  in  ^vour  ofthe 
adbar  monbersi^'-^-Ac  thftt^me  iheyiore.out  4>f  the 
Anuti  Aer^i^i'tKl  qtfcftlonricoiicenAigi^hem. 
r«.rL-i.'j:o-,  Whilft 
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.Whilft  he  oppofes  his  defence  on  tJie  part  vhat 
the  attack  is  made,  he  prefumes,  thai  &r  his  regard 
to  the  juft  rights  of  all  the  reft:,  he  has  credit  in  every 
candid  mind.  He  ought  not  to  apprehend,  that  hw 
railii^  fences  about  popular  privileges  this  day,  wiU 
infer  tha,t  he  ought,  on  the  next,  to  concur  with  thoie 
who  would  pull  down  the  throne ;  becaufe  on  the 
next  he  defends  the  throne,  it  ought  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed  that  he  has  abandoned  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

**  A  man  who,  among  various  objeds  of  his  equal 
regard,  is  fecure  of  fome,  and  full  of  wmctjf  for 
the  fate  of  others,  is  apt  to  go  Co  much  greater 
lengths  in  his  preference  of  the  dijeftj  of  his  imme- 
diate folicitude  than  Mr.  Burke  has  ever  done.  A 
man  fo  circumllanced  often  Teems  to  undervalue,  to 
vilify,  ahnoll  to  reprobate  and  difown,  thoie  tiiat  are 
out  of  dai^r.  This  is  the  voice  of  nature  and 
truth,  and  not  of  inconfiftcncy  and  falie  pretcncCii 
The  dai^er  of  any  thing  very  dear  to  us,  removes, 
for  the  moment,  every  other  affeftion  frnn  the 
Hiind^  When  Priam  lutd  his  whole  thoughts  em- 
ployed on  the  body  of  his  Heftor,  he  repels  with 
indignation,  and  drives  from  bim  with  a  thoufand 
reproaches,  his  furviving  fons,  who  with  an  officious 
|ucty  {:roucled  about  him  to  o0er  their  afOftance. 
A  good  critic  (there  is  no  better  than  Mr,  Fox) 
would  fay,  chat  this  is  a  qiafter-ftroke,  and  marks  a 
deep  underftanding  of  nature  in  the  faUier  of  poetry. 
He  would  defpife  a  Zoilus,  who  would  conclude 
fiom  this  pafTage  that  Homer  meant  to  r^irefenc 
this  man  of  atHi£tion  as  hadng  or  being  indifiereot 
and  cold  in  his  afiedions  to  the  poqr  reliques  of 
his  houfe,  or  that  he  preferred  a  dead  carcafe  Co  hit 
Uving  children. 

Mr.  Burke  does  not  ftand  in  need  of  an  allowance 

of  diis  kind,  which,  if  he  did,  by  candid  critics  ought 

W  be  granted  ft)  him.  If  the  principles  of  a  miimi 

conftitutioa 
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eoii(Htution  be  admitted,  he  wants  no  more-  to  juftHy 
to  confiftcncy  c^cry  thing  he  has  Cud  and  done  during 
tiie  courfe  of  a  political  life  juft  touching  to  its 
cloie.  I  belieTt  that  gcndenian  has  kept  him- 
felf  more  clear  of  runnmg  into  the  falhion  of  wild 
Tifionary  thcoriesi  or  of  feeking  popularity  through 
every  means,  than  any  man  perhaps  ever  did  in  the 
^lae  fituation.  ~ 

He  ytzs  the  firft  hian  *ho,  on  the  huffings,  at  a 
iwpular  eleftionj  rcjefted  the  authority  of  inftruc-j 
rions  from  conftiments;  or  who,  in  any  place, 
has  argued  fo  fiiDy  againft  it.  Perhaps  die  dif- 
credit  into  whkh  that  doftrine  of  coimulGve  in- 
ftruftions  under  our  conftitution  is  ftnce  fallen,  may 
be  due,  in  a  great  degreCj  to  his  oppofing  himl^lf 
to  it  in  that  manner,  and  on  that  occafion. 

The  reforms  in  representation,  and  the  bills  for  I 
Ihortening  the  duration  of  parHarnents,  he  unifomrfly  \ 
and  fteadily  oppofed  for  many  years  together,  in 
contradidHon  to  many  of  his  bcft  friends.  Thefe 
friends,  however,  in  his  better  days,  when  diey  had 
more  co  hope  from  his  fcrvice  and  more  to  fear 
from  his  lofs  than  now  rfiey  have,  never  chofe 
to  find  any  inconfiftcncy  between  his  aSs  and  ex- 
prefGons  in  favour  of  fiberty,  and  his  votes  on  thofe 
queftions.    But  there  is  a  time  for  all  diings. 

Againft  the  opinion  of  many  friends,  even  a^inft 
the  f^dtation  of  fome  of  them,  he  oppofed  thofe  I 
of  die  church  clergy,  who  had  petitioned  the  Houfej 
of  Commons  to  1^  difcharged  from  the  iubfcrip- 
tkm.  Although  he  fupportcd  the  diflentcrs  in  their  1 
peddon  for  the  indulgence  which  he  had  refufed  to ' 
the  clergy  of  the  dlablifhed  church,  in  thb,  as  he 
was  not  guilty  of  it,  fo  he  was  not  reproached  widi 
incodfiftcncy.  At  the  fame  dme  he  promoted,  and 
■gainfl  the  wlfti  of  fevcral,  the  claufc  that  g»ve 
die  di&nting  teadiers  another  fubfcriptton  in  the 
D  place 
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fdacc'of  Uiat  wluch  was  dien  uken  away.  Nridier 
at  that  time  was  the  reproach  of  inconfiftency 
brought  agaJnft  him.  People  could  then  diftinguilh. 
between  a  difference  in  conduift,  under  a  variatioa 
of  circumftances,  and  an  inconfiftency  in  principle. 
It  was  not  then  thought  neceflary  to  be  freed  of  him 
as  of  ai^  incuml^rance. 

Thefe  inftances,  a  few  among  many,  are  pro- 
duced as  an  aniwer  go  the  infinuation  of  his 
having  purfued  high  popular  courfes,  which  ia 
his  late  book  he  has  abandoned.  Perhaps  in  his 
whole  life  he  has  never  omitted  a  fair  occaCon*  with 
.whatever  rifque  to  him  of  obloquy  as  an  indivi- 
duaj>  with  whatever  detriment  to  his  intereft  as  « 
member  of  oppofition,  to  aifcrt  the  very  fame  doc- 
trines which  aj^ear  in  that  book.  He  told  the 
^oufe,  upon  an  important  occafion,  and  pretty  early 
in  his  fervice,  that  "  being  warned  by  the  ill  eScA 
*'  of  a  contrary  procedure  in  great  examples>  be 
•*  had  taken  his  ideas  of  liberty  very  low ;  in  order 
•*  that  they  fhould  ftick  to  him,  and  that  he  might 
**  flick  to  them  to  the  end  of  his  life." 

At  popular  elections  the  moft  rigorous  cafuifb 
will  remit  a  litde  of  thdr  feverity.  They  will 
allow  to  a  candidate  fbnie  unqualified  effufiont 
in  ^vour  of  frsedom,  without  binding,  him  xq 
adhere  to  them  in  their  utmoft  extent.  But  Mr. 
Burke  put  a  more  ftn£t  rule  upon  himitdf  thsa 
moft  moralUh  would  put  upon  others.  At 
his  firft  offering  himfelf  to  Brifrol,  where  he  yrat 
-almoft  fure  he  fhould  not  obtain,  on  that  or  any  oc> 
caIion>  a  fingle  Tory  vot^  (in  fa&  he  did  obtain  buc 
one)  and  rcfled  wholly  on  the  Whig  iotcrefl,  h« 
thought  himfelf  bound  to  tell  to  the  clcfbars,  both 
before  and  after  his  elefUon,  exafbly  what  a  repre- 
ienudve  they  had  to  expe£t  in  him. 

**  The  dtJUngu^iag  pan  of  our  conHitution  ^ho 
«  faid) 
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'•  fiid)  is  its  liberty.  To  prefcfve  that  libertf  in- 
•*  violate,  is  the  pecttHar  dxity  and  proper  tnjft  <^  i.  ' 
•*  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  But  the  U- 
*'  bcrty,  the  etify  liberty  I  mean,  -is  a  liberty  con- 
**  nefted  with  order,  and  tfiat  not  only  exifts  with 
"  order  and  virtue,  but  cannot  exitt  at  all  witboaf 
"  them.  It  inheres  in  good  and  fteady  govern- 
••  ttient,  as  in  itsjuhfiance  and  vitd  princ^" 

The  liberty  to  which  Mr.  Burke  declared  him- 
felf  attached,  is  not  French  liberty.     That  liberty 
is  nothing  but  the  rein  given  to  vice  and  confofion. 
Mr.  Burke  was  then,  aahe  was  at  the  writing  of  his 
Refleftions,  awfully  impreffed  with  the  difficultia 
arifing  from  the  complex  ftate  of  our  conftiturion 
and  our  empire,  and  tinat  it  might  require,  in  dif- 
ferent emergencies  different  forts  of  exei  tions,  and 
Ac  focceffive  call  upon  all  the  various  principles 
which  uphold  and  jufti^  it.     This  will  appear  from 
whathefaid  atthectofet^thepoU. — 
■    "  To  be  a  good  rtiembcr  of  parliament  is,  let  me    1 
^  tell  you,  BO  eafy  cafk;  efpecially  at  tliis  time,    i 
"  when  there  is  fo  ftrong  a  difpofition  to  run  into     i 
•*  the  perilous  extremes  cX  Jervik  compliance,  or     \ 
*•  wiid  popularity.     To  unite  circumfpeftion  with     : 
«*  vigour,  is  abfolutely  neceflary  j  but  it  is  extreme- 
**  ly  difficult-    We  are  now  members  for  a  rich 

*  commercial  city  -,  this  city,  however,  is  but  apart 
"  of  a  rich  commercial  aation,  the  interefts  of  which 

•*  are  various,  multiform,   and  intricate.      We  are      , 

*  members  for  that  great  nafien  which,  however,  is  ' 
^  itfelf  but  part  of  a  great  empire,  extended  by  our  1 
••  virtue  and' our  fortune  to  the  fiirthcft  limits  of 

*'  the  eaft  and  of  the  weft.  JIl  thcfe  wide-fpread' 
"•  interefts  muft  be-  cm/idered;  muft  be  compared^ 
"  muft  be  reconcUed,  ifpofTible.  We  are  mcmberg 
*•  for  zjret  country  j  and  furely  we  all  know  that 
**  dw  machint  of  a  free  conftiiMtion  is  no  fim^ 
D  »  "  ihingi 
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"  Jhing ;  but'  as  intricate  and  as  delicatet  as  it  » 
**  yaluable.  We  are  members  in  a  great  ojid  an^ 
*'  tient  MONARCHY  J  and  we  mufi  prejerve  relipoujfy 
"  the  true  legal  rights  of  the  Jovereign,  which  form  the 
"  kty-Jlone  that  hinds  together  the  noble  and  weU- 
"  cenJlruEled  arch  of  our  empire  and  our  coftflitutiorr. 
"  Aconftitudon  made  wp  of  balanced  powers^  muft 
"  ever  be  a  critical  thing.  As  fuch  I  mean  to  touch 
•*  that  part  of  it  which  comes  within  my  reach." 

In  this  manner  Mr.  Burke  fpuke  to  his  contti- 
tuents  fcventeen  years  ago.  He  fpoke,  not  Uke  a 
parrizan  of  one  particular  member  of  our  conAi- 
tution,  but  as  a  perfon  ftrongly,  and  on  principle* 
attached  to  them  all.  He  thought  thefe  great  and 
eflential  members  ought  Co  be  prcferved,  and  pre- 
fcrved  each  in  its  ]riace ;  and  that  the  monarchy 
ought  not  only  to  be  fecured  tn  its  peculiar  ex- 
jftence,  but  in  its  pre-eminence  Coo,  as  the  prefid- 
ing  and  connefting  principle  of  the  whole.  Let  it 
be  ctHifidered,  whether  the  language  of  his  book, 
printed  in  1790,  diflFers  from  his  fpeech  at  Bnftol 
"1  1774- 

With  equal  juftice  his  opinions  on  the  American 
war  are  introduced,  as  if  in  his  late  work  he  had 
belied  his  conduft  and  opinions  in  the  debates 
which  arofc  upon  that  great  event.  On  the  Ameri- 
can war  he  never  had  any  opinions  which  he  has  fcen 
occalion  to  rerradt,  or  which  he  has  ever  rcrraftcd. 
He  indeed  differs  effentiaJly  from  Mr.  Fox  as  to  the 
caufcofthat  wiu-.  Mr.  Fox  has  beenplcafed  tolay^ 
that  the  Americans  rebelled,  '  becaufe  chey  thoi^ht 
•  they  had  not  enjoyed  liberty  enough."  This  caufe 
of  the  v^from  him  I  have  heard  of  for  the  firft  time. 
It  is  true  that  thofc  who  ftimulated  the  nation  to 
that  meafure,  did  frequently  ui^  this  topic.  They 
contended,  that  the  Americans  had  frwn  the  begin- 
ning aimed  at  independence!  chat  from  the  begin- 
ning 
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awg  they  meant  wholly  to  throw  off^the  authodtf 
of  the  crowDi  and  to  break  their  connection  with 
the  parent  country.  This  Mr.  Burke  never  believed. 
When  he  movad  lus  fecond  conciliatory  propofitictfi 
in  the  year  1776,  he  entered  into  the  dilcuflion  of 
diis  point  at  very  great  length-;  and  from  nine  fe- 
vcral  heads  ofprcfumption,  endeavored  to  prove  the 
chaive  upon  that  people  not  to  be  true. 

]j  the  principles  of  all  he  has  faid  and  wrote 
en  the  occaGon,  be  viewed  with  common  tnn- 
per,  the  geotlemen  of  the  party  will  pccccive,  that 
on  a  fuj^x>rmon  chat  the  Americans  had  re- 
belled mwely  in  oidcr  to  ealai^  their  liberty, 
Mr.  Burke  would  have  diought  very  differently  of 
the  American  caufe.  What  mi^  have  been  in  the 
lecret  thoughts  of  fome  of  their  leaders  it  is  im- 
poJlible  to  fay.  As  far  as  a  man,  lb  locked  up  as 
Dr.  FrankGn,  could  be  expeded  to  communicate  his 
ideas,  I  believe  he  opened  them  to  Mr.  Burke.  It 
was,  I  think,  the  very  day  be£>re  he  fet  out  for  Ame- 
rica, that  a  very  long  converfation  poflcd  between 
them,  and  with  a  greater  air  of  opennefs  on  the  Doc- 
tor's fide,  than  Mr.  Burke  had  obferved  in  him  be- 
fixe.  In  this  difcourfc  Dr.  Fraijdin  lamented,  and 
with  apparent  fincerity,  the  feparation  which  he 
feared  was  inevitable  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies.  He  certainly  Cpokc  of  it  as  an  event  which 
gave  him  the  greateft  concern.  America,  he  faid, 
wo)4ld  never  againlce  fuch  happy  days  as  fhe  had 
pafledundertheproteftion  of  England.  Hcobfcfved, 
diat  ours  was  the  only  inflance  of  a  great  empire,  in 
which  die  moft  diftant  parts  and  memliters  had  been 
as  well  governed  as  the  metrc^Iis  and  its  vicinage : 
But  that  die  Americans  were  going  to  lole  the  means 
which  fecured  to  them  this  rare  and  precious  advan* 
tpge.  The  queftion  with  them  was  not  whether  they 
were  to  remain  as  they  had  beeq  before  the  troubles, 
for  better,  he  allowed  they  cou|d  not  hope  to  bej 
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but  whoiier  thep  were  to  give  upCo  happy  a(iR»» 
Upn  without  a  llcuggle  ?  Mr.  Burk^  had  ieveriiL 
other  coovedotjons  with  him  aboutctut  tiinct  in  none 
ofviuchi  rpured  and  exafperatcd  as  his  miad certainly 
vas,  did  he  difcover  any  other  wifli  in  &vour  of 
America  dian  ~  for  a  fecurity  to  its  trndest.  condi- 
aoB-  Mr.  Burke's  converfauon  with  odier  Ameri- 
cans was  large  indeed,  and  hk  enquiries  extenTive  and. 
dUigcnt.  Trufting  to  the  refult  of  all  thefe  means 
of  infeiFmation,  buttrufiUng  much  more  in  the  pub- 
lic prefiiroptivc  indications  i  have  juft  referred  to, 
and  to  the  reiterated  folemn  declarations  of  their 
aflemblies,  he  always  firmly  believed  liiat  they  wcr« 
purely  on  die  defenfive  in  that  rcbcUioD.  He  con- 
fidered  the  Americans  as  landing  at  that  timei  andr 
in  that  controverfy,  in  the  fame  relation  to  Eng- 
land, as  England  did  to  king  Jaijies  the  Second,  in 
1688.  He  believed,  that  they  had  taken  up  arms 
from  one  motive  onlyj  that  is  our  aicempdng 
to  tax  them  widiout  i^etr  coofcnt;  to  tax  them 
iur  the  purpofes  of  maintmning  civil  and  military 
c^abtilhments.  If  this  attempt  of  ours  could  have 
been  pradfcally  cfbabUIhed,  he  thought  with  diem, 
that  tfieir  siTembUca  would  become  totally  ufelcfs  j 
^at  under  the  lyftemt  of  policy  which  was  then 
purfued.  the  Americans,  could  have  no;  fort  of  fe- 
curity.  for  their  laws  or  liberties,  or  for  any.  part  of 
^em  ;  and,  that  the  .very  cireumftajice  of  our  free- 
dom would  have  augmented  the  weight  of  tbtir^ 
flivery. 

Qonfiderlng  the  Americans  oa  that  de&nftve  foot- 
ing* he  thought  Great  Britain  ought'  ioAantly.  to 
have  clb&d  with  them  by  the  repeal  of  the  taxing 
a&:.  He  was  of  opinion  that  our  general  right* 
over  that  country  wouid  have  been  preferved  by 
this  timely  conceflion**     Wiien,  inftead  of  this, 

*  See  bU  fpcech  on  Anwricao  uxation,  the  /  ^  cf  Aprils  1 774. 
a  Bolton 
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a  Bofton  port  bill,  s  Maflkchufet's  charter  bil]« 
a  FUheiy  bill,  an  Incercourfe  bill,  I  know  not . 
how  many  hoftite  bills  nifhed  ouc  like  i'o  mapy 
cempcfts  &om  all  points  of  the  compais,  and 
were  accompanied  firft  with  great  fleets  and  ar- 
mies of  EngWh,  and  followed  afterwards  with  great 
bcxiies  of  foreign  troops,  he  thought  that  their 
cauft  grew  daily  better,  becaufe  daily  more  defen- 
five ;  and  that  ours,  becaufe  daily  more  oSenfive, 
grew  daily  worfc.  He  therefore  in  two  morions^ 
in  twQ  fucceflive  years,  propofed  in  parliament 
many  conccffions  beyond  what  he  had  reafon  to 
think  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  would  ever 
be  ferioufly  den^anded. 

So  circumftanced,  he  certainly  never  could  and 
never  did  wifti  the  colonifts  to  be  fubdued  by 
arms.  He  was  fully  perfuaded,  that  if  fuch  fliould 
be  the  event,  they  muft  be  held  in  that  fubdued 
ftate  by  a  great  body  of  ftanding  forces,  and  per- 
haps of  foreign  forces.  He  was  ftrongly  of  opinion, 
that  fuch  armies,  firft  viftorious  over  Engiifhmen, 
in  a  conBifl  for  Englifh  conftitutional  rights  and 
privileges,  and  afterwards  habituated  (Aoug^  in 
America)  to  keep  an  Englilh  people  in  a  ijate 
of  abjeft  fubjeftion,  would  prove  fatal  in  die  end 
to  the  liberties  of  England  itfelf;  that  in  the  mean 
time  this  military  lyftem  would  lie  as  an  oppreffive 
burdien  upon  the  national  finances ;  that  it  would 
conifaintly  breed  and  feed  new  difcuffions,  full  of 
heat  and  acrimony,  leading  poflibly  to  a  new  feries 
of  wars;  and  that  foreign  powers,  whilft  we  con- 
tinued in  a  ftate  at  once  burthened  and  diftrafted,- 
muft  at  length  obtain  a  decided  fuperiority  over  us. 
On  what  part  of  his  late  publication,  or  on  what 
expreflion  that  might  have  efcaped  him  in  that 
work,  is  any  man  authorized  to  charge  Mr.  Burke 
with  a  contradi<5tion  to  the  line  of  his  conduct, 
and  to  the  current  of  his  do<^rihes  on  the  Americaii 
D4  ^      war? 
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"War  i  The  pamphlet  is  in  the  hsuids  ^iiis  accufer^ 
lee  them  point  out  the  paflage  jf  thjry  caj]. 

Indeed,  the  author  has  been  ^ell  iifted  uid  fcrU' 
tinized  bv  his  friends.  He  is  even  called  to  an 
account  for  cycry^  jocular  and  li^t  ezpreflioo.  A 
ludicrous  pi^ure  which  he  made  with  regard  tq 
a  paHage  in  the  fpeech  pf  a  ?  late  n^in|(ter,  has 
been  brought  up  againft  him.  That  paflkge  con- 
tained a  lamcntadon  for  the  lofs  of  monarchy  to  the 
Americans,  after  they  had  fcparated  npm  Qrcat 
Britain.  He  thought  it  to  be  unfeafona))]e,  il^ 
judged]  an4  ill  foned  with  the  circumilanc^  of  all 
[he  parties.  Mr.  Burke^  it  feems>  confidfred  JC 
ridiculous  to  lament  the  lofs  of  feme  monarcli  oi: 
othcr.'to  a  rebel  people,  at  the  moment  they  hoi 
for  ever  quitted  ihqir  allegiance  to  theirs  and  out 
fovercign  j  at  the  time  when  they  had  broken  off 
all  connexion  with  this  nation,  and  had  allied  them- 
felves  with  its  enemies.  He  certainly  muft  havt; 
thought  it  opcti  to  ridicule :  and,  now  that  it  is 
recalled  to  his  ijiempry,  (he  had,  I  believe,  whol- 
ly forgotten  the  circumftfince)  he  recollcfts  that  h^ 
did  treat  it  with  fome  levity.  Buf  is  it  a  fair  infe- 
rei^e  from  a  jeft  on  this  unieafonable  lamentation, 
that  he  was  tlien  an  enemy  tx>  monarchy  either  in 
this  or  ifi  any  other  country  ?  The  contrary  per- 
haps ought  to  be  inferred,  if  any  thing  at  all  can 
bC'  argued  irom  pleafantries  good  or  bad.  Is  it  foe 
this  reafon,  or  for  any  tiling  he  has  faid  or  done  re- 
lative to  the  American  war,  that  he  is  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  offcnCve  and  defenfive  with  every 
rebellion,  in  every  country,  upder  every  circum- 
ftancc,  and  raifed  upon  whatever  pretence  f  Is  it 
becau&  hfc  did  not  wifh  the  Americans  to  be  fub- 
dued  by  amis,  that  he  muft  be  inconfiftent  with 
himfel^  if  he  reprobates  the .  condu<£t  of  tbofe  fo* 
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ciei^s  In  England}  who  alledging  no  one  xA  of  ty*i 
i3Uiny  or  opprelllon,  and  complaining  of  no  holtile 
attempt  againft  our  anuent  laws,  rights,  and  ufi^eSj 
are  now  endeavouring  to  work  die  deftru^tion  ofthe 
crown  of  this  kingdran,  and  the  whole  of  its  con- 
ftitution?  Is  he  obliged,  from  die  conceflions  he 
wiihed  to  be  made  to  the  colonies^  to  keep  any  terms 
with  thole  clubs  and  federations,  who  hold  out  to  us 
as  a  pattern  for  imitation,  the  proceedings  in  France, 
in  which  a  kin^  who  had  voluntarily  and  formally  di- 
vefted  himfelfof  the  right  of  taxation,  and  of  all 
pdier  fpecies  of  arbitrary  power,  has  been  dethroned  i 
— Is  it  becaufe  Mr.  Burke  wiflicd  to  have  America 
rather  conciliaKd  than  vanquiihed,  that  he  muft  wiJh 

?ellto  the  army  of  republics  which  are  fet  up  in 
ranee;  a  country  ^'herein  not  the  people,  but  the 
monarcli  was  jwholly  on  the  defenfivc  (a  poor,  indeed, 
and  feeble  defenfivc)  to  preferve  /ome  fraptmas  of 
^  royal  authority  againft  a  determined  and  defpe- 
late  body  of  confpirators,  whofe  objed:  it  was,  with 
I  whatever  certun^  of  crimes,  with  whatever  hazard 
of  war  and  every  other  fpecies  of  calamity,  to  anni- 
hilate the  whole  of  that  authority ;  to  level  all  ranks, 
orders,  and  ditlinifUons  in  the  ftatCj  and  utterly  tq 
deftroy  property,  iiqt  vc\<ixt  by  thejr  afts  than  in 
^heir  principles  ? 

Mr.  Burke  has  been  alfo  repcDached  with  an  in- 
cgnfiftcncy  between  his  late  writings  and  his  former 
conduft,  becaufe  he  had  propofed  in  parliament 
jievcral  <economicalj  leading  to  feveral  conltitudonai 
reforms.  Nfr.  Burke  thought,  with  a  majority  of 
die  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  the  influence  of  the 
crown  at  oife  time  was  ta9  great  \  but  after  hu  Mar 
jefty  had  by  a  gracious  meflage,  and  feveral  £jble- 
quent  afts  of  parliament^  reduced  it  p  a  ftandard 
which  fatisEed  Mr.  Fox  himlelf,  and,  apparendy  ac 
1^,  contented  whoever  wiihed  to  go  fartheft  io  that 
l^e^u^tion^  is  Mr.  Burke  to  aUow  thatit would  be  ri^ 
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fer  US  to  pfoceeJ  to  indefinite  lengths  npon  tfiatitib-' 
jcA?  that  it  woukf  therefore  be  juftifiable  in  a  pwople- 
owing  allegiance  to  a  monarchy,  and  profbffing  to 
maidtain  it,  not  to  reiute^  but  wholly  to  take  away  all 
prerogative,  and  <:// influence  whatfocver  ? — Muft  hiy 
Having  made,  in  virtue  of  a  plan  of  ceconomical  re- 
gulation, a  rcdoftisn  of  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
compel  him  to  allow,  that  it  would  be  right  in  the 
French  or  in  us  to  bring  a  king  to  fo  abje£t  a  ftate, 
as  in  fontSlion  not  to  be  fo  rclpciftable  as  an  under 
(hcriff,  but  in  pcrfon  not  to  differ  from  the  condi- 
tion of  a  mere  prifoner  ?  One  would  think  that  fuch' 
3  thing  as  a  mcdhim  had  never  been  heard  of  in  the 
moral  world. 

This  mode  of  arguing  fi-om  your  having  done 
(m;r  diing  in  a  certain  line,  to  the  ncceflity  of  do-- 
ing  every  thing,  has  political  confequences  of  other 
moment  than  thofe  of  a  logical  fallacy.  If  no  man' 
Can  propofe  any  diminution  or  modi6cation  of  arr 
inridioos  or  dangerous  power  or  infiaence  in  go- 
vemmenr,  without  entitling  friends  turned  into" 
adverfarics,  to  argue  him  into  the  dcftrudtion  of 
sfX  prerogative,  and  to  a  fpoliation  of  the  whole- 
patronage  of  royaity,  I  do  not  know  what  can' 
more  effeftually  deter  pcrfons  of  f(^r  minds  from 
engaging  in  any  reform  ;  nor  how  the  worft  encmieg- 
to  tlie  liberty  of  the  fubjc£t  could  contrive  any  me- 
thod more  ftt  to  bring  all  correctives  on  the  power' 
of  the  crown  into  lulpicion  and  difrcpute. 

Hj  lay  his  accufers,  tlie  dread  of  too  great  influence 
in  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  could  Juftify  thedcgree 
of  reform  which  he  adopted,  the  drc^-  of  a  return 
under  the  dcfpotilm  of  a  monarchy  might  juftify  the 
people  of  France  in  j^oing  much  further,  and  rcduc- 
ingmonarchytoitsprefcn:  nothing.  Mr.  Burke  does 
not  allow,  that  a  fiifiicient  argument  ad  hombiem  is 
inferable  f^om  thefc  premifes.  If  the  horror  of  the 
exceflcs  of  an  abftdtite  monarchy  fumilhcs  a  reafon  for 
abolifhing 
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•bdidiingttjao  monarchy  once  at^utc(al]  have  beta 
&  at  one  period  or  other)  could  ever  be  limited.  It 
miHtbedaftioyedi  othcrwilb  no  way  eeuU  be  found 
to  quiec  the  feus  of  thofc  who  were  foFmerly  fub- 
je£);ed  b>  that  fway.  But  the  principle  of  Mr.  BuHie'i 
proceeding  ought  to  lead  him  to  a  very  diflfetcnt 
condulioo  -, — to  tMs  conclulion,-«'thac  a  raonar- 
diy  is  a  thing  perfectly  fiilceptiMe  of  relbrm ;  per-  4 
(cQif  fuicepdble  <^  a  balance  of  power  i  and  that, 
when  re&rmcd  and  balanced,  for  a  great  cowitry,  it 
is  the  beft  of  all  govemmencs.  The  example  of  our 
country,  might  have  led  France,  as  it  has  lol  him^ 
to  perceive  that  monarchy  is  not  only  reconcila- 
ble to  hbcrty,  but  that  it  may  be  rendered  a  great 
and  liable  frcurity  co  its  perpemal  enj<^ineiie.  No 
cotTc<5tives  which  he  propoled  to  die  power  of  the 
aown  could  lead  him  to  approve  of  a  pkn  of 
a  republic  (if  fo  it  may  be  reputed)  which  has 
00  coneAives,  and  which  he  believes  to  be  inca- 
pable of  admitting  any.  No  piinciple  of  Mr. 
Bucke's  conduct  or  wridngs  obliged  him,  from* 
cooGllEncy,  n>  become  an  advocate'  for  an  ex- 
cfaai^  of  mifchie^;  no  principle  of  his  could 
compel  him  to  juitify  the  fetting  up  in  the  place- 
of  a  mitigated  monarchy,  a  new  and  far  more 
dclpotic  power,  under  which  there  is  no  trace  o£ 
liberty,  except  what  appears  in  confulion  and  iq 
crime. 

Mr.  Burke  does  not  admit  that  the  fafiion  pre- 
dominant ia  France  have  abolifbed  their  monarchy 
and  the  orders  of  their  ftaie,  from  any  dread  of  arbi- 
trary power  that  lay  heavy  on  the  minds  of  the-peo- 
ple.  It  is  not  v«y.  IcHig'  lince  he  has'  been  in  that 
country.  Whilft  there  he  converfed  with  many  de^ 
fcriptions  of  its- inhabitants.  A  few  perfons  of  rank 
did,  he  allows,  difcovcr  ftrong  and  manifeft  tokens  oC 
foch  a  fpirit  of  liberty,  as  might  be  expefted  one 
day  to  btvak  all'  bouiidsi  Siich  gentlemen  havC' 
fincc 
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finc6  had  mart  reafon  to  repent  of  dieir  want  of 
fbpcQghc  than  I  hope  any  of  the  fame  dais  will  ever 
have  in  this  country.  '  But  this  fpirit  was  (air  from 
general  even  amoi^  the  gentlemen.  As  to  the 
lower  orders  and  thofe  a  little  above  thetn,  in 
whofe  name  the  prefent  powers  domineer^  they 
were  Bafrom  difcovering  any  fort  of  diflatisfa&ion 
,  jnth  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
7"hat  vain  people  were  rather  proud  of  them  :  th^  - 
rather  defpifed  the  EngHQi  for  not  having  a  mo- 
narch poflcflcd  of  fuch  high  and  pofeft  authority. 
fbey  hid  felt  nothii^  from  Litres  de  Cachet.  The 
Baftile  could  infpire  no  horrors  into  them.  This 
was  a  treat  for  their  betters.  It  was  by  art  and 
impulfe  (  it  was  by  the  finiftcr  ufe  made  of  a  fea- 
ibn  of  fcarcity  ;  it  was  under  an  infinitely  diverMed 
AicceOion  of  wicked  pretences,  wholly  £3reign  to 
the  queftion  of  monarchy  or  axiftocracy,  that  diis 
light  people  were  infpired  with  their  prefent  fpirit  of 
levelling.  Their  old  vanity  was  led  by  art  K>  take 
^nodier  turn :  It  was  dazzled  and  fcduced  by  mi- 
Utaiy  liveries,  cockades,  and  epaulets,  until  the 
French  populace  was  led  to  become  die  wilUng, 
but  ftiU  the  proud  and  thoughtlefs  inilrument  and 
vi^m  of  another  domination.  Neither  d<d  that 
people  defpife,  or  hate,  or  fear  their  nobtUty.  On 
t^p  contrary,  they  valued  themfclves  on  die  gene- 
rous qualities  which  dillingullhed  the  chiefs  ^ftheir 
nation. 

So  far  as  to  the  attack  on  Mr.  Burke,  in  confe.* 
quence  of  his  reforms. 

.  To  fliew  that  he  has  in  his  laft  publication 
abandoned  thofe  principles  of  liberty  which  have 
given  eneigy  to  his  youth,  and  in  fpitc.of  his 
cenfors  will  afford  -repofe  and  confolation  tp 
his  declining  age,  thofe  who  have  thought  ]uoper 
in  parliament  to  declare  againft  his  book,  ought 
tp  have  produced  fojnethiiig  in  'it^  which  di-. 
reftly 
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redly  or  indiredJy  militates  inth  any  rational  plail 
of  free  government.  It  is  ibmething  extraordinary, 
that  they  whofe  memories  have  fo  well  ferved  them 
with  regard  to  U^t  and  ludicrous  eiqireflions  which 
years  had  configned  to  oblivion,  Ihould  not  have 
been  able  to  quote  a  fingle  paflage  in  a  piece  fo 
laixly  publilhed,  which  contradids  any  thing  he  has 
formerly  ever  fjud  in  a  ftyle  either  ludicrous  or 
ferious.  They  quote  his  former  fpeeches,  and  his 
former  votes,  but  not  one  fyllable  from  the  book. 
It  is  only  by  a  collation  of  the  one  with  the  other 
that  the  alledged  inconfiftcncy  can  be  eftabiifhed. 
But  as  they  are  unable  to  cite  any  fuch  contradiftory 
paflage,  fo  ndchcr  can  they  fhew  any  thing  in  the 
general  tendency  and  fpirit  of  the  whole  work  un- 
ravourable  to  a  ratioMl  and  generous  fpirit  of  li- 
berty i  unlcfe  a  warm  oppofition  to  the  fpirit  of 
levelling,  to  the  fpirit  of  impiety,  to  #ie  fpirit  of 
pFofcriprion,  plunder,  murder,  and  cannibalifm,  be 
advcrfe  to  the  true  principles  of  freedom. 

The  author  of  that  book  is  fuppofed  to  have 
palled  from  extretne  to  extreme  ;  but  he  has  always 
kept  himlelf  in  a  medium.  This  charge  is  not  fo 
wonderfiiL  It  is  in  die  nature  of  things,  tfiat  they 
who  arc  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  fhouki  appear 
directly  oppoicd  to  thofc  who  view  them  from  any 
part  of  the  circumference.  In  chat  middle  point, 
however,  he  will  ftUl  remain,  though  he  may  hew 
people  who  themfelves  run  beyond  Aurora  and  the 
Gai^,  cry  out,  that  he  is  at  the  extremity  of  the 
weft. 

In  die  fame  debate  Mr.  Burke  was  reprefenced 
as  arguing  in  a  manner  which  implied  that  the  Bri- 
tifh  confiitudon  could  not  be  defended,  but  by  abu- 
fing'  all  republics  antient  and  nnodeni.  He  faid  no- 
thing to  give  the  leaft  ground  for  fuch  a  cenfure. 
He  ncrer  abufcd  all  republics.  He^ias  nerer  pro- 
fefied  himfdf  a  friend  or  an  enemy  co  republics  or 
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t»  monarchies  in  the  sbftrid.  He  thou^t  that  At 
eircumftances  and  habics  of  every  country,  which  it 
i&  ^ways  perikius  atid  produftive  of  the  grcacefl  cak- 
mities  CO  force,  are  to  decide  upon  the  form  of  its 
govCmmen^  There  is  nothing  in  his  nature,  his 
cennper>  or  his  Acuities,  which  fliould  make  him  an 
ctKiny  to  any  republic  nradem  or  antient.  Far  from 
k.  He  has  ftudied  die  form  and  fpirit  of  republics 
very  early  in  life ;  he  has  ftudied  them  with  great 
attention ;  and  with  a  mind  undilhirbed  by  afi^Hon 
or  prejudice.  He  is  indeed  convinced  t^t  the  fci- 
ence  of  government  would  be  poorly  cuhivatod 
witfiout  dhat  ftudy.  But  the  refuit  in  his  mind 
from  that  inveftigation  has  been,  and  is,  that  neither 
Engknd  nor  France,  widiout  infinite  detriment  ta 
theorii  as  well  in  the  event  as  in  the  ezpertmenr, 
could  be  brought  into  a  repoUican  form  ;  but  that 
every  thiiig  reptdilican  which  can  be  introduced 
with  Jafety  iato  either  of  them,  moft  be  built  upon 
a  monarchy!  built  upon  a  real,  not  a  nominal  mo- 
narchy, as  its  effeniial  bajis ;  that  all  fuch  inftitu- 
tions,  Aether  ariftocratic  or  democratic,  muft  at'i- 
gnate  from  their  crVawn,  and  in  all  their  proceed- 
iogs  muft  refer  to  it ;  that  by  the  energy  of  that  main 
'^ring  alone  thofe  repubUcan  parts  muft  be  fee  in  ac- 
tion, and  from  thence  muft  derive  their  wlwlc  le-- 
^  efied,  (ae  amongfl:  us  they  actually  do)  or  th« 
whole  will  fall  into  confufion.  Thefe  republican 
medjbers  have  no  other  point  but  the  crown  in 
which  they  can  pofiibiy  unite. 

This  is  the  opinion  expreffed  in  Mr.  Burke'* 
bode.  He  jia»  never  varied  in  that  opinion  6ncc 
he  ctme  to  years  of  difcretbn.  But  furety,  if  at 
aaxf-  ome  of  his  lifl:  he  had  entertained  other  no->. 
tions,  (which  however  he  has  never  held  or  profeflM 
to  hold)  the  horrible  calamities  brought  upon  a  great 
|Kaplc>  by  the  wild  attempt  to  force  their  country 
WED.  a  n^iiblick,  mij^t  be  mJare  duui- fiiffidcAt  ta 
■undeceive 
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undeceive  his  mderftanding,  and  to  free  it  for  era 
from  fuch  deftru£tive  fancies.  He  is  certain,  that 
manjr,  even  in  France,  have  been  made  Tick  of  their 
theories  by  their  very  fuccefs  in  realizing  them. 

To  fortify  the  irpputadon  of  a  defertion  &otn  hie 
principles,  his  conftant  attempts  to  reform  abufesj 
have  been  brought  forward.  It  is  true,  it  ha»  heea 
the  bufinels  of  his  fh-ength  to  reform  abu&s  ia 
government ;  and  his  lait  &eble  efforts  are  em- 
ployed in  a  ftni^le  againft  them.  Politically  he 
has  lived  in  that  element ;  politically  he  will  die 
in  iL  Be&re  he  departs,  I  will  admit  for  him.  that 
he  dcferves-to  have  all  his  titles  of  merit  brought 
fordi,  as  they  have  been^  for  grounds  of  con- 
demnation, if  OBC  word,  juftifyii^  or  fupporting 
abufes  of  any  fort,  is  to  be  found  in  tlut  bode 
which  has  kindled  fo  much  indignation  in  the 
mind  of  a  great  man.  On  the  contrary.  It  fparcs 
no  exifliog  abufe.  Its  very  purpofe  is  to  make 
war  whh  abufes;  not,  indeed,  to  make  war  with 
the  dead,  but  with  thofe  which  live,  and  flourift], 
and  reign. 

The  furpaft  for  which  the  abules  of  govem- 
tnent  are  l»'oughc  into  view,  forms  a  very  nu- 
terial  confideradon  in  the  mode  of  treating  them, 
The  complaints  of  a  friend  are  tilings  very  di&r- 
<nt  from  the  inveftives  <£  an  enemy.  The  charge 
cf  abufes  on  the  late  monarchy  of  France,  was 
not  intended ,  to  lead  to  its  reformation,  but  to 
juftify  its  deftru<9ion.  They  who  have  raked  into 
4II  hifl:ory  for  the  faults  of  lungs,  and  who  have  ag- 
gravated every  fault  they  have  found,  have  a^bed 
4:onflflently }  becaufe  they  a<ftcd  as  enemies.  No 
man  can  be  a  friend  to  a  tempered  moaardiy  wtn 
bean  a  dedded  hatred  to  monarchy  itfclf.  He 
who^  at  cbe  prefent  time,  is  favourable,  or  eveq 
fair  to  zluu,  i^em,  muft  aft  towards  it  as  toward* 
4  iiicad  widi  &ulEies>  who  is  under  the  {irofecution 
$  .of 
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b(  impk(»d>Ie  foes.  1  think  it  a  duty  in  that  Cz&t 
not  to  inflame  the  public  mind  againft  the  obnoxi- 
ous peribn,  by  any  exaggeration  of  his  &ults.  It  is 
our  duty  rsthet  to  palliate  hia  errors  and  defcifls> 
Or  to  ca&  them  into  the  ihade,  and  indulbiouOy  to 
bring  forward  any  good  qualities  that  he  may  hap- 
pen to  poflels.  But  when  the  man  i;  to  be  amend- 
ed, and  by  amendment  to  be  prelcrvcd,  then  the 
line  of  duty  takes  another  dire^ion.  When  his 
Efoty  is  cfiei^ually  provided  for,  ic  then  becomes  the 
office  of  a  friend  to  urge  his  faults  and  vices  with  all 
ibc  cncrgf  of  enlightened  affeftion,  to  paint  them 
in  their  moft  virid  colours,  and  to  bring  the  moral 
patient  to  a  better  habit.  Thus  I  think  with  regard 
to  individuals ;  thus  I  think  with  regard  to  antient 
tnd  refpeftcd  governments  and  orders  of  men.  A 
^rit  of  reformation  is  never  more  confident  with 
itfelf,  than  when  it  refofes  to  be  rendered  the  means 
ofdeftruftioni 

I  fuppofc  that  enougji  is  faid  upon  thefe  headt 
<rf'  acculation.  One  more  I  had  nearly  forgotten, 
but  I  (hall  foon  difpatch  it.  The  author  of  the  Re- 
6e£tions,  in  the  opening  of  the  laft  parliament,  en- 
tered on  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  i 
mcKion  for  a  remonftrance  to  the  crown,  which  is 
fiibftandally  a  defence  of  the  preceding  parlia- 
ment, that  had  been  diflbtved  under  difpleafure.  It 
is  a  defence  of  Mr.  Fox.  It  is  a  defence  of  the 
Whigs.  By  what  conneftion  of  argument,  by 
what  aflbcianon  of  ideas,  this  apology  for  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  party  is,  by  him  and  them,  brought  to  cri- 
minate his  and  rfieir  apologift,  I  cannot  eafily  di- 
vine. It  is  true,  that  Mr.  Burke  received  no  previous 
encouragement  from  Mr.  Fox,  nor  any  the  leaft 
countenance  or  fupport  at  the  time  when  the  motios 
was  made,  &om  him  or  from  any  gentTeman  of  the 
party,  one  only  excepted,  from  whofe  friendlhip,  on 
chat  and  on  other  occafions>  he  derives  an  honour 
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to  which  ke  muft  be  dull  indeed  to  b&  infenfiblc  ♦, 
If  that  remonftrance  therefore  was  ar  falfe  or  feeble 
defence  of  the  meafurcs  of  the  party,  they  were  in 
no  wife  affcfled  by  it.  It  ftands  on  the  Journals* 
This  fecurcs  to  it  a  permanence  which  the  author 
cannot  expetft  to  any  other  work  of  his.  Let  ic 
fpeak  for  itfelf  to  the  preftnt  age,  and  to  all  pofte- 
riry.  The  party  had  no  concern  in  it ;  and  it  can 
never  be  quoted  againft  them.  But  in  the  late  debate 
it  was  produced,  not  to  clear  the  party  from  an  im- 
proper defence  in  which  they  had  no  fharc,  but  for 
the  kind  purpofe  of  infinuating  an  inconfiftency  be- 
tween the  principles  of  Mr.  Burke's  defence  of  the 
diffolved  parliament,  and  thofe  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeded in  his  late  Reflexions  on  France. 

It  requires  great  ingenuity  to  make  out  fijch  a 
parallel  between  the  two  cafes,  as  to  found  a  charge 
of  inconfiftency  in  the  principles  afliimcd  in  arguing 
the  one  and  the  other.  What  relation  had, Mr. 
Fox's  India  bill  to  the  confticution  of  France? 
What  relation  had  that  conftitution  to  the  queftion 
of  right,  in  an  houfe  of  commons,  to  give  or  to 
withhold  its  confidence  from  minifters,  and  to  ftace 
that  opinion  to  the  crown  ?  What  had  this  difcuf- 
fion  to  do  with  Mr.  Burke's  idea  in  1784,  of  the 
ill  confequences  which  muft  in  the  end  arife  to  the 
crown  from  fetting  up  the  commons  at  large  as  an 
oppofite  intercft  to  the  commons  in  parliament? 
What  has  this  difcuBlon  to  do  with  a  recorded 
warning  to  the  people,  of  their  raftily  forming  a 
precipitate  judgment  againft  their  reprefcntatives  ? 
What  had  Mr.  Burke's  opinion  of  the  danger  of  in- 
troducing new  theoretic  language  unknown  to  the 
records  of  the  kingdom,  and  calculated  to  excite 
vexatious  queftions,  into  a  parliamentary  proceed- 

•  Mr.  Windliaro. 
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ing,  to  do  with  the  French  afTcmblyi  whidi  defies  all 
precedent,  and  places  its  wholt  glory  in  realizing 
what  had  been  thought  the  moft  viflonary  theories  ? 
What  had  this  in  common  with  the  abolition  of  the 
French  monarchy,  or  with  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Englifh  revolution  was  juftified;  a  revolution  in 
which  parliament,  in  all  its  afls  and  all  its  decla- 
rations, rcligioufly  adheres  to  '  the  form  of  found 
words,'  without  excluding  from  private  dilcuiTions, 
fuch  terms  of  art  as  mayferve  to  conduct  an  inquiry 
for  which  none  but  private  perfbns  are  refponfible  ? 
Thefe  were  the  topics  of  Mr.  Burke's  propofcd  rc- 
monftrancc ;  all  of  which  topics  fuppofe  the  exift- 
cncs  and  mutual  relation  of  our  three  eftatcs  j  as 
well  as  the  relation  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  to 
the  crown,  to  parliament,  and  to  the  peculiar  laws, 
right',  and  ufages  of  the  people  of  Hindoftan  ?  What 
reference,  I  fay,  had  thefe  topics  to  the  conilitution 
of  France,  in  which  there  is  no  king,  no  lords, 
no  commons,  no  India  company  to  injure;  or  fup- 
port,  no  Indian  empire  to  govern  or  cpprcis  ?  What 
relation  had  all  or  any  of  thefe,  or  anv  queftion 
which  could  arife  between  the  prerogiuivts  of  the 
crown  and  the  privileges  of  parliament,  with  the 
ccnfurc  of  thofe  fadlious  perfons  in  Great  Britain, 
whom  Mr,  Burke  ftates  to  be  engjged,  not  in 
favour  of  privilege  againft  prerogative,  or  of  pre- 
rogative againft  privilege,  but  in  an  open  attempt 
againft  our  crown  and  our  parliament;  againft 
our  conftitution  in  church  and  ftate ;  againft  all  the 
parts  and  orders  which  compofe  the  one  and  the 
other  ? 

No  perfbns  were  more  fiercely  aftive  againft 
Mr.  Fox',  and  againft  the  meafures  of  the  houfc  of 
commons  difTolved  in  1784,  which  Mr.  Burke  de- 
fends in  chat  remonftrance,  than  fcveral  of  thofe  re- 
volution-makers, whom  Mr.  Burke  condemns  alike 
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ih  his  remonftrance,  and  in  his  book.    Thcfe  reW- 
lucionifts  indeed  may  be  well  thought  to  vary  in  theif 
conduA.     He  is,  however,  far  from  accufmg  them^ 
in  this  variation,  of  the  fmalleft  degree  of  inconfift- 
enqr.     He  is  perfuadedj  that  they  are  totally  indif- 
ferent at  which  end  they  begin  the  demolitioh  of  the 
tonftitution. — Some  are  for  commencing  their  ope- 
rations with  the  deftruftion  of  the  civil  powers,  in 
order  the  better  to  pull  down  the  ecclefraftical  i 
fome  wifti  to  begin  with  the  ecdefiaftjcal,  itl  ordci' 
to  facilitate  the  ruin  of  the  civil  j  fome  would  de- 
ftroy  the  houfc  of  commons  through  the  crown  j 
fome  the  crown  through  the  houfc  of  commons ; 
and  fqme  would  overturn  both  the  orte  arid  the  other 
tlirough  what  they  call  the  pfiople.     But  I  believe 
that  this  injured  writer  will  think  it  not  at  all  jn- 
confiftent  with  his  prcfcnt  dutyj  or  wirfi  his  former 
life,  ftrenuoufly  to  oppofe  al)  the  various  partizans 
of  deftruftion,  let  them  begin  where,  or  ■When,  or 
Jiow  they  will.     No  man  would  fet  his  face  more 
determinedly  againll  thofe  who  fhould  attempt  to 
deprive  them,  or  any  defcription  of  men^  of  the 
rights  they  poffefs.-     No   man.  would    be  more 
fteady  in  preventing  them  from  abufing  thofe  rights 
to  the  deftrudHon  of  that  happy  order  iiRdcr  which 
Ihey  enjoy  them.     As  to  their  title  to  any  thing 
fiirther,  it  ought  to  be  grounded  on  the  proof  they 
give  of  the  I'afcty  with  which  power  may  be  trirfted 
in  their  hands.  When  they  attempt  without  difguife, 
liot  to  win  it  from  our  affeftions,  but  to  force  it  from 
our  fears,  the^  {hew,  in  the  charafter  of  their  means 
<rf"  obtaining  ie,  the  tife  they  would  nrake  of  their  do- 
minion. That  writer  is  too  well  read  irt  men,  not  to 
know  how  often  the  defire  and  defign  of  a  tyrannic 
domination  lurks  in  the  claim  of  an  extravagant  ^ 
liberty.  Perhaps  in  the  beginning  it  always  dijpiays 
itfelf  in  that  manner.   No  man  has  ever  affeded 
E  1  powt;!' 
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power  which  he  did  not  hope  from  the  favour  of  the 
cxifting  government,  in  any  other  mode. 

The  attacks  on  the  autlior's  confiftency  relative 
to  France,  are  (however  grievous  rhey  may  be  to  his 
feelings)  in  a  great  degree  external  to  him  and  to  us, 
and  comparatively  of  little  moment  to  the  people 
of  England,  The  fubflantial  charge  upon  him  is 
concerning  his  doftrines  relative  to  the  Revolution 
of  1688.  Here  it  is,  that  they  wlio  fpeak  in  the 
name  of  the  party  have  thought  proper  to  ccn- 
fure  him  the  moft  loudly,  and  with  the  greatefl. 
afpericy.  Hert  they  faftrn  j  and,  if  they  are  right  in 
dicir  fai5t,  with  fufficient  judgment  in  their  fclcc- 
tion.  If  he  be  g\iilty  in  this  point  he  is  equ.dljr 
blameable,  whedier  he  is  confillent  or  not.  If  he 
endeavours  to  delude  his  countrymen  by  a  falfe  re- 
prefentation  of  the  fpirit  of  that  leading  event,  and 
of  the  true  nature  and  tenure  of  the  government 
formed  in  confequence  of  it,  he  is  deeply  rcfpon- 
Cblc }  he  is  an  enemy  to  the  free  conftitution  of 
the  kingd<Mn,  But  he  is  not  guilty  in  any  fenfe. 
I  maintain  that  in  his  ReBeftions  he  has  Hated  the 
Revolution  and  the  (etdemcnt  upon  their  true  prin- 
ciples of  legal  reai'on  and  conftitutional  policy. 

His  autiiorities  are  die  a£ts  and  declarations  of 
parliament  given  in  their  proper  words.  So  fas 
as  thefe  go,  nothing  can  be  aJddcd  to  wliat  he  has 
quoted.  The  queftion  is,  whether  he  has  under- 
ftood  them  righdy.  I  think,  xhcy  (peak  plain  enough. 
But  we  muft  now  fee  whether  he  proceeds  with  other 
authority  dian  his  own  conftruflions ;  a^  if  he  dots, 
on  what  fort  of  authority  he  proceeds.  In  this 
part,  his  defence  will  not  be  made  by  argument, 
but  by  wager  of  law.  He  takes  his  connputgators, 
his  vuuciiers,  his  guarantees,  along  with  him.  I 
know,  that  he  will  not  be  fadsficd  withajuftitication 
proceeding  on  general  reafons  of  policy.    He  muft 

be 
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be  defended  on  party  grounds  too ;  or  his  caufe  IS  not 
lb  tenable  as  I  wifh  it  to  appear.  It  mult  be  made 
out  for  him>  not  only,  that  in  his  conftruftion  of 
thefe  public  adts  and  monuments  he  conforms  him- 
felf  to  the  rules  of  fkir,  legal,  and  logical  interpre- 
tation; but  it  muft  be  proved  that  his  conltruc- 
tion  is  in  pcrfedt  harmony  with  that  of  the  ancient 
Whigs,  to  whom,  agunft  the  fcntence  of  the  mo-  ' 
dern,  on  his  part,  I  here  appeal. 

This  July,  it  will  be  twenty-fix  years*  fince  he 
became  conneded  with  a  man  whofe  memory  will 
ever  be  precious  to  Engliihmen  of  all  parties,  as 
long  as  the  ideas  of  honour  and  virtue,  public 
and  private,  are  underHnod  and  cherilhed  in  this 
nation.  That  memory  will  be  kqit  alive  with  par- 
ticular veneration  by  all  rational  and  honourable 
Whigs.  Mr.  Burke  entered  into  a  connexion  with 
that  party,  through  chat  man,  at  an  age,  far  from 
raw  and  immature ;  at  thofe  years  when  men  are 
all  they  are  ever  likely  to  become )  when  he  was  in 
the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  life ;  when  the  powers 
of  his  underftandifl^  according  to  their  ftandard> 
were  at  the  belt  J  his  memory  exercifed ;  htf  judg- 
ment formed}  and  his  reading,  much  frelhefin  the 
rcGolle£tion,  and  much  readier  in  the  appUcation, 
than  now  it  is.  He  was  at  that  time  as  likely  as 
fnoft  men  to  know  what  were  Whig  and  what 
were  Tory  principles.  He  was  in  ^  iituatioa  to 
difcem  what  fort  of  Whig  principles  they  enter- 
tained, with  whom  it  was  his  wifh  to  form  an  eter- 
nal connexion.  Foolilh  he  would  have  been  at 
chat  time  of  life  (more  fbolifh  than  any  man  who 
undertakes  a  public  trufl  would  be  thought)  to  ad- 
here to  a  caufe,  which  he,  amonglt;  all  thofe  who  were 
engaged  in  it,  h^  the  leaft  f^figuine  hopes  of,  u 
a  ro^  to  power. 

•  July  17th  1765. 
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There  are  who  remember,  that  op  the  remoYiI 
of  the  Whigs  in  the  year  1766,  he  was  as  free  tp 
choofe  anodier  connexion  as  any  man  in  the  king- 
dom. To  put  himfcif  out  of  the  way  of  the  nego- 
ciations  which  were  then  carrying  on  very  eagerly, 
and  through  many  channels,  with  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, he  went  to  Ireland  very  foon  after  the  change 
of  miniftry,  and  did  not  return  until  the  meetmg  of 
parliament.  He  was  ac  that  time  free  from  any 
thing  which  looked  like  an  engagement.  He  was 
fiirther  free  at  the  defire  of  his  friends ;  for  the  very: 
day  of  his  return,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
wifhed  him  to  accept  an  employitient  under  the 
new  fyftem.  '  He  believes  he  might  have  had  fuch 
it  fituation;  but  again  he  cheerfully  took  his  fate 
with  the  patty. 

It  Koqid  be  a  ferious  imputation  upon  the  pru- 
dence of  my  friend,  to  have  made  even  fuch  trivial 
ftcrificcs  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  make,  for  prin- 
ciples which  he  did  not  truly  embrace,  or  did  not 
pcrfcftly  underftand.  In  either  cafe  the  folly  would 
Jiave  been  great.  The  queftion  now  is,  whether, 
when  he  firit  praiticahy  profcffed  Whig  principles; 
he  undcrftopd  wh^t 'principles  he  profefTedi  and 
whether,  in  his  book,  be  has  faithfully  exprefled 
them. 

When  he  entered  into  the  Whig  party,  he  did  not 
conceive  that  they  pretended  to  any  difcovcries. 
They  did  not  afieft  ro  be  better  Whigs,  than  thofe 
were  who  lived  in  the  days  in  which  principle  was 
put  to  the  teft.  Some  of  the  Whigs  of  thofe  days 
were  then  living.  They  were  what  the  Whigs  had 
been  at  the  Reroiudbn ;  what  they  had  been  during 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne  -,  what  they  had  been  ac 
the  acccffion  of  the  prcfcnt  royal  farfiily. 

What  they  were  at  thofe  periods  is  to  be  feen.    It 

f  arely  hrfppciu  to  a  party  to  have  the  oppotuniq?  of  a 
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clear,  autbcotic,  recorded,  declaration  of  their  poli- 
tical tenets  upon  the  fubjeift  of  a  great  conftitutional 
event  like  that  of  the  Revolution.  The  Whigs  had 
that  opportunity,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  they 
ipade  it.  The  impeachnient  of  Dr.  Sachcverel 
was  undertaken  by  a  Whig  Miniftry  and  a  Whig 
Hoiifc  of  Commons,  and  carried  on  before  a  preva- 
lent and  fteady  majority  of  Whig  Peers.  It  was 
carried  on  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  ftating  the  true 
grounds  and  principles  of  iJie  Revolution  ;  what  the 
Commons  emphatically  called  their  fomdation.  It 
was  carried  on  for  the  purpofe  of  condemning  the 
principles  on  which  the  Revolution  was  firft  op- 
pofcdj  and  afterwards  calumniaced,  in  order  by  a 
juridical  fentence  of  the  higheft  authority  to  con- 
firm and  fix  Whig  principles,  as  they  had  operated 
both  in  the  refiiknce  to  King  James,  and  in  the 
fubfequent  fettlement ;  and  to  fix  them  in  the  ex- 
tent and  with  the  limitations  with  whiph  -  it  was 
me^nt  they  fhould  be  underftood  by  pofterity.  The 
minifters  and  nianagers  for  the  Commons  were  pyr- 
fons  who  had,  many  of  them,  an  aiftlve  Ihare  in 
the  Revolution.  Moft  of  them  had  feen  it  at  an 
age  enable  of  reflcftion.  The  grand  event,  and 
all  the  difculTions  which  led  to  it,  and  followed  it> 
were  then  alive  in  the  memory  and  converfation  of 
all  men.  The  managers  for  the  Commons  muft 
Im:  fuppofed  to  have  fpoken  on  that  fubjeft  the  pre- 
valent ideas  of  the  leading  party  in  the  Commons, 
and  of  the  Whig  miniftry.  Undoubtedly  they  fpoke 
alfo  their  own  private  opinions ;  and  the  private 
opinions  of  fuch  men  are  not  without  weight.  They 
were  not  umhralihs  doiieres,  men  who  had  ftudied 
a  free  confUtution  only  in  its  anatomy,  and  upon 
dead  fyftenu.    They  knew  it  alive  and  in  aftion. 

In  this  proceeding,  the  Whig  principles,  as  ap-: 

plied  to  the  Revolution  and  fenlement,  are  lo  pe 
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found,  or  they  arc  to  be  found  no  where.  I  wiQj 
the  Whig  readers  of  this  appeal  firft  to  turn  to  Mr. 
Burke's  Refledtions  from  p.  20  top.  co;  and  then 
to  attend  to  the .  following  extracts  from  rfie  trial 
of  Dr.  Sachcverel.  After  this,  they  will  confider 
two  things  J  firft,  whether  the  doiftrine  in  Mr. 
Burke's  Rcfledtions  be  confonant  to  that  of  the 
■Whigs  of  that  period  ;  and  fecondly,  whether  they 
choofc  to  abandon  the  principles  which  belong- 
ed to  die  progenitors  of  fome  of  them,  and  to  the 
predeccflbrs  of  them  all,  and  to  learn  new  principles 
of  Whiggifm,  imported  from  France,  and  diTemi- 
nated  in  this  country  from  diflenting  puipits  from 
federation  fociedes.and  from  the  pamphlets,  which  fas 
containing  the  political  creed  of  thofe  fynods)  arc  in- 
duftrioufly  circulated  in  all  parts  of  the  two  king- 
doms. This  b  their  affair,  and  they  will  make  their 
option. 

Thefc  new  Whigs  hold,  that  the  fovereignty, 
whedier  cxercifed  by  one  or  many,  did  not  only  ori- 
ginate ^/^-flffl  the  people  (a  pofirion  not  denied,  nor 
worth  denying  or  affcnting  to)  but  that,  in  the 
people  the  fame  fovereignty  conftandy  and  unalien- 
ably  refides;  that  the  people  may  lawfully  dcpofe 
kingh,  not  only  for  mifcnduft,  but  without  any  mif- 
conduft  at  all  ^  that  they  may  fet  up  any  new  iaftiion 
of  government  for  dicmfelves,  or  continue  without 
any  government  at  their  pleafore  ;  that  the  people 
are  efilntiaily  their  own  rule,  and  thi-ir  will  the 
1  Dieafure  of  their  conduft ;  that  die  tenure  of  ma- 
1  giftracy  is  not  a  proper  fubjcft  of  contraft;  becaufc 
■  magillrates  have  dudes,  but  ho  rights :  and  that  if 
a  contraft  de  faSlo  is  made  with  them  in  one  age, 
'allowing  that  it  binds  at  all,  it  only  binds  thofe  who 
were  nnmcdiately  concerned  in  it,  but  does  not  pafe 
to  poftericy.  Thcfe  dodtrines  concerning  the  feefU 
(a  temi  which  they  are  far  from  accurraiy  defining, 
but  by  which,  f;om  rmny  circumftances,  it  i^  plain 
enough 
^■ 
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enough  they  mean  their  own  faftion,  if  dicy  fliould 
grow  by  early  arming,  by  rrcachery,  or  violence, 
into  the  prevwling  force)  tend,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  utter  fubverfion,  not  only  of  all  government, 
in  all  modes,  and  to  all  ftable  fecurities  to  rational 
freedom,  but  to  all  the  rules  and  principles  of 
moraiity  itfclf. 

I  afl^ft,  that  the  ancient  Whigs  held  doArines, 
totally"  different  from  thofe  I  have  laft  mentioned.  I 
aflcrt,  ^at  the  foundations  Uid  down  by -the  Com- 
"mons,  on  the  trial  of  Dofttff  Sacheverel,  for  jufti- 
fying  the  revolution  of  j688,  are  the  very  lame 
laid  down  in  Mr.'Burke's  Refleftions;  that  is  to 
lay,  -a  breach  of  the  original  (ontraS,  implied  and 
exprefled  in  ttii  conftitution  of  this  country,  as 
a  fcheme  of  government  fundamentally  and  invio- 
laljly  fcced  in  King,  Lords,  and  Commons. — That 
the  fiindamental  fubverfKMi  of  this  antient  confKtu- 
tion,  by  one  of  its  parts,  having  been  attempted, 
and  in  effeft  accomplifticd,  juftified  the  Revolu- 
tion. That  it  was  juftified  only  upon  the  itecejfity 
of  the  cafe;  as  the  only  means  left  for  the  reco- 
very of  that  antient  conftitution,  formed  by  the  ort- 
pr.alcmtraif  of  the  Britilh  ftatej  as  well  as  for  the 
future  prefervation  of  thc^/imw  government.  Thefc 
are  the  points  to  b^proved. 

A  general  opening  tothechai^  againft  Dr.  Sache- 
verel was  made  by  the  Attorney  General,  Sir  J&hh 
Montagu;  but  as  there  is  notlung  in  that  opening 
fpeech  which  tends  very  accurately  to  fetde  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  Whigs  proceeded  in  the  pro- 
Icculion  (the  plan  of  the  Speech  not  requiring  it) 
I  proceed  to  that  of  Mr.  Lechmere,  the  manager 
who  fpoke  next  after  him.  The  following  are  ex- 
trafti,  given,  not  in  the  exa£t  order  in  which  they 
ftand  in  the  printed  trial,  but  in  that  which  is 
thought  nx^  fit  to  bring  the  ideas  (^  the  Whig 
Commons  diffinfitly  under  our  view. 

t  Mr. 
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*  Mk.  LechmerEf 

f  It  becomes  an  indijpenfable  duty  upon  us,  who 
'  appear  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  aJl  the 

*  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  not  only  to  demani} 

*  your  lordfhips  juftice  on  fuch  a  criminal  [  Dr.  Sa-r 
'  chevcrel]  but  clearly  and  ofenly  to  aj[ert  our  fcun- 
'  Rations.'     —     —     — 

'  The  nature  of  our  conltitution  is  that  of  a  lit 

*  miied  monarchy ;   wherein  the  fupreme  power  is 

*  communicated  and  divided  between  Queen,  Lords, 

*  and  Commons  j  though  the  executive  power  and 

*  adminiftration  be  wholly  in  the  crown.  The  terms 

*  of  fuch  a  conftitution  do  not  only  fuppofc,  but  ex- 
'  prefs,  an  original  contrail  between  die  crown  and 

*  the  people ;  by  which  that  fupreme  power  was 
'  (by  mutual  conient,  and  not  by  accident)  limited, 

*  and  lodged  in  more  hands  than  one.  And  ibe 
'  uniform  prejervatien  of  Juch  a  eonftitutioH  for  Jo 

*  ma^  agfs,  without  awf  fundeanental  change,  demon- 
'  Jirates  to  your  lordfhips  the  continuance  of  the  fame 

*  contra^'  —    —    — 

*  The  confequencts  of  fuch  a  frame  of  govern- 

*  ment  are  obvious.   That  the  loijos  are  the  rule  to 

*  both  ;  the  common  tjneafurc  of  the  power  of  the 

*  crown,  and  of  the  obedience  of  the  fubje£t  -,  and 
'  if  the  executive  part  endeavours  xlcicjubverjion  and 
'  lotaj  deJiruSlicn  of  the  government,  the  original  con- 

*  Eraft  is  thereby  broke,  and  the  right  of  allegiance 
.*  ceafcs  i  that  part  of  the  government,  thus  funda- 

*  mentally  injured,  hath  a  right  to  fave  or  recover 

*  that  conftitudon,  in  which  it  had  an  original  in- 
'  tereft.*     —     —     — 

*  The  necejfary  means  (which  is  the  phrafe  ufcd 
'  by  the  Commons  in  their  firft  anicle)  are  word^ 
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f  made  choice  of  by  them  with  the  ^eatefi  caution.  ■«■»  fe- 

*  Tbofe  means  are  defcribed  (in  the  preamble  to  ^^i^'* 

*  their  charge)  to  be,  that  glorious  cntcrprize,  which 
f  his  late  majefly  undertook,  with  an  armed  fbrce> 
f  tx)  dehvcr  this  kingdom  from  popery  and  arbitrary 

*  power;  the  concurrence  of  many  fubjc<fls  of  the 
f  reaJm,  who  came  over  with  him  in  thai  enterprize, 

*  and  of  many  others  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  who 

*  appeared  in  arms  in  many  parts  of  the  Jdngdon^ 
f  in  aid  of  that  enterprize. 

*  Thefe  were  the  means  that  brought  about  the 

*  Revolution ;  and  which  the  aft  that  paflcd  foon 

*  after,  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  oftbefu^S, 

*  and  JettUng  the  Jucc^on   of  the   crown,   intends, 

*  when  his  kte  majefty  is  therein  called  the  glorious 

*  itifirument  of  delivering  the  kingdom;  and  which  the 

*  Commons,  in  the  laft  part  of  their  firft  article, 
■  exprcfs  by  the  word  reftftance, 

*  But  the  CommonS)  who  will  never  be  unmind-  Regard  of 

*  ftil  of  the  allegiance  of  the  fubjefts  to  the  crown  of  JJ^,^"™" 
'  this  realm,  judged  it    highly  incumbent  upon  tbnr>i[e- 

.'  them,  out  of  regard  to  'i^fafety  of  her  majefty' s  t^^^^ 
'  ferfen  and  girufrnment,  and  the  antient  and  legal  »'  <J  to  the' 

*  conftitution  of  this  kingdom,  to  call  that  rcfiftance  ^n^'u. 
'  the  neceffary  means;  thereby  plainly  founding  that  tum- 

'  power,  right,  and  refiftance,  which  was  exercifcd 

*  by  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  happy  Kevolu-   , 

*  tion,  and  which  the  duties  o^  ftlf-frefervation  and   I 

*  religion  called  them  to,  upn  the  NECESSITY    1 

*  (f  the  cafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  effeSually  fccuring    \ 

*  her  majefty's  government,  and  the  due  allepance  of 

*  aUberfubjeSis:    —     _     — 

*  The  nature  of  fuch  an  original  contra^  of  go-  au  *^ 
,'  vemment  proves,  that  there  is  not  only  a  power  a^^. 
'  in  the  people,  who  have  inherited  this  freedom,  to  rdiinpre- 
I*  aflcrt  their  own  tide  to  it  j  but  they  are  bound  in  ^^^°^ 
\'  duty  to  tranfmit  ihtfame  conftitution  to  their  pof-  '"«.  "i* 

«  tenty  alfo.'  e^ainu 

Mr.  «^ 
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Mr.  Lechmcre  made  a  fecond  Ipccch.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  clear  and  farisfaftoiy  manner  in  which 
he  delivered  himfrlf  in  his  firft  upon  this  ardaous 
qiieftion,  he  thinks  himfelf  bound  again  diftinftly  to 
aflcrt  the  fame  foundation  ;  and  to  juftify  the  Re- 
volution on  the  cafe  of  necejjity  only,-  upon  principles 
pcrfeiSly  coinciding  with  thofc  laid  down  in  Mr, 
Burke's  Letter  on  the  French  affairs. 

Mr.   L.ECHMERE. 

The  torn.  «  Your  lordfliips  were  acquainted,  in  Opening  the 
uriitiy  eon-  *  charge,  with  how  ^eal  caution,  and  with  what  un- 
wi»  h'j  '  ^'^'S"^*^  regard  to  her  majefty  and  her  govcrn- 
K'Torutron  *  ment,  and  the  duly  and  alUgiatice  of  her  fub- 
firv'^me  '  }^^^>  ^^  commoos  made  ufc  of  the  words  ne- 
anjfeir-  *  ctjfary  mtoMs,  to  exprcfs  the  refiH'ancc  that  was 
Afiaco.      f  jj^jjg  y(j  Qf  jQ  bring  about  the  Revolution,  and 

*  with  the   condemning  of  which   the  Doftor  is 

*  charged  by  this  article;  not  doubting  but  that  the 

*  honour  and- juftice  of  that  refiftance,  from  the  ne- 

*  tejftty  of  that  cafe,  and  to  which  alone  we  have_firi£Jff 

*  confined  ourfehes,  when  duly  confidcred,  would 
t  N.B.Tbe  I  confirm  and  ftrengthen  f,  and  be  underftood  to  be 
impiietthat  *  >n  etfcAiial  fecurity  for  an  allegiance  of  the 
*"**idh^  '  lubjeft  to  the  crown  of  this  realm,  in  every  other 
isfceure  *  cafe  where  there  is  not  the  fame  necefftiy,  and  that  ^ 
^'^^''  *  the  right  of  the  people  to  felf-defence,  and  pre-  \ 

'  Jervatim  ^  their  liberties,  hy   refiftance,  as   their  \ 

*  lafi  rtmedy,  is  tie  refiitt  of  a  cafe  of  fuch  neceffity  |1 

*  only,  ottd  iy  which  the  original  contrad  between  ^ 

*  kmg  and  peopUt  is  broke.     "This  was  the  principle 

*  laid  down  and  carried  through  aU  that  was  f  aid  with 

*  refpe^  to  all^iance ;  end  en  which  foundation,  in 

*  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  ell  the  commons  of 

'Great 
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'  Great  Britain,  we  ajfert  andjuftify  that  refifiaace  hy 

*  which    the    late    happy   revolution   was    brought 

*  about.'     —     —     — 

'  It  appean  to  your  lordHiips  and  the  world,  that 

*  breaking  the  original  contrail  between  king  and  people, 

*  were  the  words  made  choice  of  by  that  Houfe  of 

*  Commons,  [the  Houle  of  Commons  which  had 

*  originated  the  declaration  of  right,]    with    the 

*  greatefi  deliberatisn  and  judgment ^  and  approved  of 
'  by  your  lordihips,  in  that  firft  and  fundamental 
'  ftq>  towards  the  re-eftablijimem  of  the  government, 
'  which  had  received  fo  great  a  ftiock  from  the  evil 

*  counfels  which  had  been  given  to  chat  unfortunate 

*  prince.' 


Sir  John  Hawles,  another  of  the  managen,  fol- 
lows the  fteps  of  his  brethren,  pofitively  aiErming 
the  doflrine  of  non-refiftance  to  government  to  be 
the  general,  moral,  religious,  and  political  rule  for 
the  fubjeA;  and  jufbfying  die  Revolution  on  the 
fame  principle  with  Mr.  Burke,  that  is,  at  m  ex- 
ception Jrem  nectjfity, — Indeed  he  carrire  the  doctrine 
on  the  general  idea  of  non-refiftance  much  fortiicr 
dian  Mr.  Burke  has  done;  and  foil  as  &r  as  it  can 
perhaps  be  fupportcd  by  any  duty  oiptrfe^  obSga- 
tien  i  however  noble  and  heroic  it  may  be,  in  many 
cafes,  to  fuffer  death  rather  dian  difturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  our  country. 

*  Sir  John  Hawlss. 
'  Certainly  it  mull  be  granted,  that  the  doftrine 
'  that  commands  obedience  to  the  fuprcme  power, 

*  though  in  things  contrary  to  nature,  even  to  foffor 

•  death,  which  is  the  higheft  injultice  that  can  be 

•  P.  676. 
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'  doiie  a  man,  rather  than  make  an  oppofirion  to  the 

*  ftipremc  power  *  [is  rcafonable;]  bccaufc   the 

*  death  of  one,  or  feme  few  private  perfonsi  is  a 

*  lefe  evil  than  difturbtng  the  -whole  govemmetit  3  that 
'  law  muft  needs  be  underftood  to  forbid  the  doing 

■  or  faying  any  thing  to  diftiirb  the  government  -, 
'  the  rather  becaufe  the  obeying  that  law  cannot 
'  be  pretended  to  be  againft  nature;  and  the  Doe- 

■  tor's  refijfmg  to  obey  that  imphcit  law,  is  riie' 
'  reaibn  for  which  he  is  now  profccuted ;  though  he 
'  would  have  it  believed,  that  the  reafon  he  is  now 
'  profecuted,  was  for  the  doftrine  he  afferted  of 

■  obedience  to  the  fupreme  power ;  which  he 
'  might  have  preached  as  long  as  he  had  pleafed, 
'  and  the  Commons  would  have  taken  no  offence 
'  at  it,  if  he  had  ftopped  there,  and  not  have  taken 
'  upon  him,  on  that  pretence  or  occafion,  to  have 
'  call  odious  colours  upon  the  Revolution.' 


General  Stanhope  was  among  the  managers: 
He  begins  his  fpeech  by  a  reference  to  the  opinioR 
of  his  fellow  mana^rs,  which  he  hoped  had  put 
beyond  all  doubt  the  limits  and  qualiBcations  that 
die  Commons  had  placed  to  their  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  Revolution ;  yet  not  fatisfied  with  this 
general  reference,  after  condemning  the  principle 
of  nqn-refiftance,  which  is  afferted  in  the  fermon 
without  any  exception,  and  ftating,  that  under  the  (pe- 
cious  pretence  of  preaching  a  peaceable  dodrine, 
Sachevercl  and  the  Jacobites  meant  in  reality  to 
excite  a  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  he 
explicitly  limits  his  ideas  of  refiltance    with  the 

*  The  word)  necfflhry  to  die  completion  of  the  (entence 
are  wanted  in  the  printed  trial — but  the  cooflruftion  of  the 
fentence,  u  well  u  the  foregoing  part  of  the  fpeech,  juitiJy  the 
iniettion  of  Ibtne  fucb  fuppRmcDtal  words  a^  the  above. 

boundaries 
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boundaries  laid  down  by  his  colleagues  and  bjr 
Mr.  Burke. 

General  Stanhope. 
'  The  conftitution  of  England  is  founded  upon 
'  compan ;  and  the  fubjefts  of  diis  kingdom  have,  J^■^Lf^  ^^ 
'  in  their  fevcral  public  and  private  capacities,  as  ihefutjea 

*  legal  a  title  to  what  are  their  rights  by  law,  as  a  ^^i^^. 

*  prince  to  the  pofleflion  of  his  crown.  t^^y  le- 

'  Your  lordlhips,  and  moft  that  hear  me,  are  wit-  ^ 

*  ncfles,  and  muft  remember  the  necejjtties  of  thofe 

*  times  which  brought  about  the  Revolution  :  that  jufticBof 

*  no  ether  remedy  was  left  to  preferve  our  religion  f'Si^'^ 

*  and  liberties ;  thai  refifiance  was  neccflary  and  cqh~  o««iitT. 
' /equently  jujt.     —     — 

'  Had  the  Doctor,  in  the  remaining  part  of  his 

*  fermon,  preached  up  peace,  quietncls,  and  the 

*  like,  and  ftiewn  how  happy  we  arc  under  her- 
'  majefty's  adminiftration,  and  exhorted  obedience 
'  to .  it,  he  had  never  been  called  to  anfwcr  a 
'  charge  at  your  lordlhips  bar.  But  the  tenor  of  all 
'  his  fubfequent  difcourfe  is  one  continued  inveftive 

*  againft  the  government.' 


Mr.  Walpole  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  was  one 
of  the  managers  on  this  occafibn.  He  was  an 
honourable  man  and  a  Ibund  Whig.  He  was  not> 
as  the  Jacobites  and  diicontented  Whigs  of  his  time 
have  reprefented  him,  and  as  ill-informed  pwople  ftiJl 
repreftnt  him,  a  prodigal  and  corrupt  minifter.  They 
charged  him  in  their  libels  and  (edirious  convcrfa- 
Dons  as  having  firft  reduced  corruption  to  a  fyftem. 
Such  was  their  cant.  But  he  was  fer  from  governing 
by  corruption.  He  governed  by  party  attachments. 
The  charge  of  fyllcmatic  corruption  is  le&  appli' 
cable  to  him,  perhaps,  than  to  any  miniller  who 
ever  ferved  the  crown  for  ^o  great  a  length  of 
time. 
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ome.  He  gained  over  very  few  frorfi  the  Oppo- 
fition.  Without  being  a  genius  of  the  firft  clals, 
he  was  an  intelligent,  prudent,  and  fafe  minifter. 
He  loved  peace  j  and  he  helped  to  commu- 
nicate the  Tame  ditjrafition  to  nations  at  Icaft 
as  warlike  and  refUefs  as  that  in  which  he  had 
the  chief  direftion  of  affairs.  Though  he  ferved 
a  matter  who  was  fond  of  martial  fame,  he  kepc 
all  the  eftablifhments  very  low.  The  land  tax 
continued  at  two  ftiillings  in  the  pound  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  adminiltration.  The  other 
impofitions  were  moderate.  The  profound  re- 
pofe,  the  equal  liberty,  the  firm  proteftion  of 
juft  laws  during  the  long  period  of  his  power, 
were  the  principal  caufes  of  that  proliierity  which 
afterwards  took  fuch  rapid  ftrides  cowards  per~ 
fedi(mi  and  which  furnilhcd  to  this  nation  abi- 
lity to  acquire  the  military  glory  which  it  has  (ince 
obtained,  as  well  as  to  bear  the  burthens,  the  cauic 
and  confequence  of  that  warlike  reputation.  With, 
many  virtues,  public  and  private,  he  had  his  faults; 
but  his  faults  were  fuperficial.  A  carclcfc,  coarle, 
and  over  fiimiliar  ftyle  of  difcourfe,  without  fufficient 
regard  to  perfons  or  occafions,  and  an  almoft  total 
want  of  politiciU  decMTjm,  were  the  errours  by 
which  he  was  moft  hurt  in  the  public  opinion: 
and  thofe  through  which  his  enemies  obtained  the 
grcateft  advantage  over  him.  But  juftice  muft 
be  done.  The  prudence,  fteadinefs,  and  vigilance 
of  that  man,  joined  to  the  greateft  poffible  lenity  in 
his  charafter  and  his  politics,  preferved  the  crown 
to  this  royal  family ;  and  with  it,  their  laws  and  li- 
berties to  this  country.  Walpole  had  no  other 
plan  of  defence  for  the  Revolution,  than  that  of 
the  other  managers,  and  of  Mr.  Burke ;  and  he 
gives  fUl  as  lirde  countenance  to  any  arbitrary  at- 
tempts, on  the  part  of  reftlcfs  and  faftious  meij, 
for  framing  new  governments  according  to  their 
£uicies. 
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Mju  Walpolz. 

!  no  *htre  cnafted  L_ „__, 

^  fid^eded,  by  all  the  laws  now  in  being,  to  the  m|  Jt^ti 

*  greatrfl  penidties.  It  is  what  is  nor,  cannot,  nor  jj"^;*^ 
<  ought  ever  to  be  defcribed,  or  affirmed,  in  any  ^aoJ. 
^  pofitive  lawk  to  be  excufable :  when,  and  upon 

*  what  mver-to-bt-expeaed  occafions,  it  may  be 
"  exercifed,  no  man  can  forefec;  and  it  ought  never  to 

*  he  tbmgbt  eft  but  taben  aa  utter  Juhverften  of  the 

*  laws  rf  the  realm  threatens  the  whole  frame  of  our 
''  (MffiitMtiai,  and  no  reliefs  can  etbenmfe  be  hoped  far. 
^  It  therefore  does,  and  ought  for  ever,  to  ftand, 
'  &i  tte  eye  and  letter  of  the  law,  as  the  higbeji 

*  offeHce.  But  becaufe  any  man,  or  party  of  men, 
'  may  not)  out  of  foUy  or  wahtonnefs,  commit 

*  trcafoni  or  make  their  own  difcontents,  ill  prin- 
'  eiples,  or  dilguifed  aSeflions  to  another  Incerell, 

*  a  pretence  to  refift  the  (upreme  power,  will  it  fol-  U'moft 

*  low  from  thence  that  the  utmojl  neceffify  ought  l^aA 

*  not  to  o^agc    a  nadui,  in  tit  own  d<fence,for 

*  the  fre/ervatiott  of  the  iobolef' 


Sfr  Jofeph  Jekyl  was,  as  1  have  always  heard  and 
believed,  as  nearly  as  any  individual  could  be,  thp. 
very  ftandard  of  Whig  principles  in  his  age.  He 
\tras  a  learned,  and  an  able  man ;  full  of  honour, 
integrity,  and  public  fpirit;  no  lover  of  innovation} 
nor  difpofed  to  change  ,his  folid  principles  for 
dw  addy  fiiftuon  of  the  hour.    Let  us  hear  cbii 

Sm  JoSV>H  JSKTU  ( 

*  la  clearing  up  and  vin^catlng  the  jiiftice  of  the 

*  K.evohJtku^  which  was  the  fecond  thing  propt^d,  it 

F  *  is 
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Commons  *  IS  far  from  die  intent  of  ;he  Commons  to  ftate  the 
Iheli'mifr'  *  ^''-f  ^  bounds  of  the  futyeft's  fubmiflion  to  the 
*f  rubmtf.  *  fovcreign.  That  which  the  law  hath  been  wifely 
""^         *  filent  in,  the  Commons  dcfire  to  be  filent  in  too ; 

*  nor  wiH  they  put  a^  cafe  of  a  jufttBable  reliftance, 

*  but  that  of  the  Revolution  only;  and  they  ferjuadt 

*  them/ehei  that  the  doing  right  to  thatrefifioKce  will 
To  fecu  *  ^-^'^  far  from  promoting  fopuUtr  licence  or  confufien^ 
the  Uws,  '  that  it  will  have  a  contrary  effeQj  ad  bt  a  nums  rf 
B^m'^f'ihe  ^M'^'^Z  '"'"'•f  ""'"'^■f  '»  ibe  love  of,  and  vauraUmfer 
Revciu-  *  the  laws  j  to  refcue  znA  fecure  which,  was  the 
''""■         *  ONJ-.Y  (dm  end  iiitentim  ef  tboje  coneemed  m  rt- 

■'Jiftance' 


Dr.  Sftcheverel's  counfel  defended  him  on  thb 
-principle,  namely — riiat  whilft  he  enforced  from  the 
pulpit  the  general  doSrine  of  non-refiftance,  he  was 
not  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  theoretic  limits 
which  ought  to  modify  that  dodrine.  Sir 
Jofeph  Jekyl,  in  his  reply,  whilft  he  controverts  its 
application  to  the  Doctor's  defence,  fully  admits 
and  even  enforces  the  principle  itfclf,  and  fupports 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  as  he  and  all  the  managers 
had  done  before,  exactly  upon  the  fame  grounds 
on  which  Mr.  Burke  has  built,  in  his  ReSedions 
on  the  French  Revolution. 

Sir  Joseph  Jekyi.. 

*  If  the  Doftor  had  pretended  to  have  ftated  the 
'  *■  paiticular  bounds  atid  limits  of  non-refiftancct 

•  and  told  the  people  in  what  cafes  they  might,  or 

*  might  not  refift,  ht  vjould  have  been  much  to  hlanei 
'  nor  was  one  word  faid  in  the  articles,  or  by  the 
''  managers,  as  if  that  was  expefted  from  him: 
'  but,  en  the  contrary,  we  bavt  inf^ed,  t^  in  NO 
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■'  ca/kcM  rejftance  he  lawfid,  hut  in  cafe  ef  extreme  ^^"^.^^ 

*  neceffitf,  attd  tobere  the  cenftitution  carmet  ctbef'  '^tkij. 

*  fuife  le  freferved;  and /tub  tieceffkj  ougbt  to  be 

*  flaitt   and  ohvioHS  to  tie  Jenje  and  judgment   of 

*  tbe  vrboie  nation ;  end  tbis  was  the  cafe  at  the  Re- 


The  counfel  for  Doftor  Sachevercl,  in  defend- 
ing their  client,  were  driven  in  reality  to  abandon 
the  fundamental  principles  of  his  dodtrihe,  and  to 
confefe,  that  an  exception  to  the  general  do(5irinc 
of  paffive  obedience  and  non-reSlance  did  cxift 
in  the  cafe  of  tbe  Revolution.  This  the  ma- 
nagers for  the  Commons  confidered  as  having 
gained  their  caufe  j  as  their  having  cbt;iined  tbe 
whole  of  what  they  contended  for.  They  con- 
gratulated thcm(elves  and  the  nation  on  a  civil 
viiEtory]  as  glorious  and  as  honourable  as  any  that 
bad  obtained  in  arms  during  that  reign  of  tri- , 
umphs. 

Sir  Jofrph  JekyI,  in  his  reply  to  Harcourt,  and 
the  other  great  men  who  conduftcj  the  caufe  for 
the  Tory  fide,  fpoke  in  the  following  memorable 
terms,  diftinftly  flatingthe  whole  of  what  the  Whig 
Houfe  of  Commons  contended  for,  in  the  name 
of  all  their  conllituents  :  — 

Sir  Joseph  Jekyi, 

*  My  lords,  the  concefiicns  [the  conceffions  of  M««ffltf 

*  S^cheverel's   counfcl]  are  theft: — That  neccffity  """*."' 

*  creates  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  fiibniif-  "i*  itw 

'  fion  to  the  prince; — that  fuch  exception  is  under-  ^c^jjjj"'' 

*  flood  or  implied  in  thp  laws  that  require  I'uch  ■■«teii>i>, 

*  fubmillionj— and  that  tbe  cafe  of  tbe  Revolution  *^,sT"^ 

*  WAf  a  cafe  of  necejfity.  th^Jtmana 

F  2  •  Thefe  '^u"^ 
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'  Thefe  are  concefTions  Jo  am^^  and  do  fo  fulSy 

*  amTwer  the  drift  of  the  Commons  in  this  article, 

*  and  are  to  the  utmofi  txtait  of  ibeir  nuaiatig  in  if, 

*  that  I  can't  forbear  congratulating  them  upon 

*  this  fuccefs  of  their  impeachment ;  that  in  fidl 

*  parliament,  this  erroneous  doSrine  of  itrdmittd 

*  non-refiflance  is  given  up^  and  di^ilaimcd.     And 

*  may  it  not,  in  after  a^s,  be  an  addition  to  the 
*fl;Iories  of  this  bright  reign,  that  fo  many  of  thofe 
'^ho  arc  honoured  with  being  in  her  iiiajefty's 
'  fervice  have  been  at  your  lordfhips  bar,  thus  fuc- 

*  cefsftilly  contending  for  the  national  rights  of  her 
'  people,  and  proving  they  arc  not  precariom  or 

*  remcdilefs  ? 

*  But  to  return  to  thele  concelTions ;  I  muft  ap- 

*  peal  to  your  lordlhips,  whether  they  are  not  a 
'  total  departure  from  lie  Doctor's  anfwer.* 


t  now  proceed  to  Jhew  that  the  Whig  managers 
for  the  Commons  meant  to  prcfervc  the  government 
on  a  6rm  foundation,  by  alTcrting  the  perpccual  vali> 
dity  of  the  fettlement  then  made>  and  iu  coercive 
power  upon  pofterity.  I  mean  to  flicw  that  they 
gave  no  (ort  of  countenance  to  any  doArine  tending 
to  imprefs  the  people,  taken  feparately  from  the  legif- 
Uture  which  includes  the  crown,  with  an  Idea  Aax 
tbeyhid  acquired  a  moral  or  civil  competence  to  alter 
(without  breach  of  the  original  compact  on  the  part 
of  the  king)  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  at  their 
pleafure  t  much  lefs  that  they  had  acquired  any 
right,  in  the  cafe  of  fuch  an  event  as  caufed  the 
iRevoludon,  to  fet  up  any  new  form  of  govern- 
ment.  The  author  of  the  Refieftions,  I  believe, 
tiioug^t  that  no  man  of  common  undeiftandirig 
Gould  oppofc  to  this  doiflrine,  the  ordinary  fcve- 
reign  poweri  as  declared  in  the  a£t  of  queen  Anne. 
I'hac  iS|  that  the  kings  or  queeni  of  the  realnif 

with 
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Widi  the  confent  of  parliament,  are  competent  to 
regulate  and  to  fettle  the  fuccelfion  of  the  crown. 
This  power  is  and  ever  was  inherent  in  the  fupreme 
fovereigncy ;  and  was  not,  as  the  political  divines 
vainly  talk,  acquired  by  the  revolution.  It  is  de- 
clared in  the  old  (tatute  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Such 
a"power  muft  rcfide  in  the  complete  fovereignty  of 
every  kingdom ;  and  it  is  in  h&  ezercifed  in  all  of 
them.  But  this  right  ofcon^etaict  in  the  legiflature, 
not  in  the  people,  is  by  the  legiflature  it(blf  tol>e  cxer- 
cifed  vixhJiHinJ  Mrctien  i  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  to  be 
ezercifed  or  nor,  in  conformity  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  this  government;  to  the  rules  of  moral 
obligation!  and  to  the  faith  of  pads,  either  con- 
tdned  in  the  nature  of  the  tranfa£tion,  or  entered 
into  by  the  body  corporate  of  the  kingdom;  whieh 
body,  injuridicidconftruftiop,  never  dies;  andin&i5fc 
never  lofes  its  members  at  ohcc  by  death. 

Whedier  this  do^ine  is- reconcileable  to  thi 
npdorn  philofophy  of  goyemment,  I  believe  chQ 
author  neither  knows  lior  cares;  as  he  has  lltde 
refpe£t  for  any  of  that  Ibrt  of  philofophy.  This 
piay  be  becaufe  his  capacity  and  knowledge  do 
not  reach  to  it.  If  fuch  be  the  cafe,  he  cannot  be 
blamed,  if  he  a<5ts  on  the  fenfe  of  that  incapacity ; 
he  cannot  be  blamed,  if  in  the  moft  arduous  and 
critical  quellions  which  can  poflibly  arife,  a^d  which 
afied  to  the  quick  the  vital  parts  of  our  eonltitu- 
don,  he  takes  the  fide  which  leans  m(^  to  fafety  and 
iettlement ;  that  he  is  refolved  not  '<  to  be  wife 
«  beyond  what  is  written"  in  the  leglflative  record 
and  prat^ce ;  that  when  doubts  arife  on  them,  he 
endeavours  to  interpret  one  ftatute  by  another ;  and 
to  reconcile  them  all  to  efhbliftied  recogniz^ 
morals,  and  to  the  general  antient  known  gplicy 
of  the  laws  of  England.  Two  things  are  equally 
evident,  the  Btft  Jis,  that  the  legiflature  poflfefles  the 
F  3  powe^ 
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power  of  regulating  the  fucceOion  of  the  crownj 
the  fecond,  that  in  the  exercife  of  that  right  it  his' 
uniformly  a£ted  as  if  under  the  reftraiuts  which  the  ' 
author  has  ftated.  That  author  makes  what  die 
antients  call  mos  majonm,  not  indeed  his  fole,  but 
certainly  his  principal  rule  of  policy,  to  guide  lus 
judgment  in  whtitever  r^ards  our  laws.  Unifor- 
mity and  analogy  can  be  prefcrved  in  them  by 
this  procefs  only.  That  point  being  fixied,  and 
laying  fall  hold  of  a  flrong  bottom,  our  fpecula- 
tionb  may  fwingin  alldireftions,  without  public  de- 
trimenc;  becaute  they  will  ride  with  fure  anchorage. 

In  this  manner  thele  ttungs  have  been  always 
ccnfidered  by  our  anceftors.  There  are  fome  in- 
deed who  have  the  art  of  turning  the  very  adb  of 
parlianicnt  which  were  made  for  fecuring  the  here- 
ditary fucceflion  in  the  prcfent  royal  famUy  by  ren- 
dering it  penal  to  doubt  of  the  validity  of  thofe 
a^  of  parfiament,  into  an  inftrument  for  defeating 
all  their  ends  and  purpoles :  but  upon  grounds 
fo  very  fooUfli,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take 
further  notice  of  fuch  fophifby. 

To  prevent  any  unnecefiary  fubdivilion,  I  fliall 
here  put  together  what  may  be  neceffary  to  fhcw  the 
pcrfcift  agreement  of  the  Whigs  with  Mr.  Burke, 
in  his  a/Tertions,  that  the  Revolution  made  no 
**  effential  change  in  the  conftiturion  of  the  mo- 
"  narchy,  or  in  any  of  its  ancient,  found,  and 
"  legal  principles;  that  the  fucceflion  was  fettled 
"  in  the  Hanover  family,  upon  the  idea,  and  in  the 
•'  mode  of  an  hereditary  fucceflion  qualified  with 
"  Protcftantifm  j  that  it  was  not  fetded  upon  eleSivt 
**  principles,  in  any  fcnfe  of  the  word  eUSlrve,  or 
*•  under  any  modification  or  defcription  of  ek^iem 
"  whatfoevcr ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  nation, 
**  after  the  Revolution,  renewed  by  ti  frefh  compift 
"  the  fpirit  of  tlie  original  compaft  of  the  ftit^ 
<'  binding 
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«  binding  Itfelf,  hotb  in  its  atifiins  mmhtrs  md  all  iU. 
"  pofterity,  to  adhere  to  the  fetuement  of  an  here-, 
"  ditary  fucceflion  in  the  Proteftant  line,  drawn 
"  from  James  the  Firft,  as  the  ftock  of  inheritance." 

Sir  John  Hawles. 

•  If  he  [Dr.  Sacheverel]  is  of  the  opinion  he  pre-  Keceffit;  of 

*  tends,  I  cannot  imagine  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  ["j'J^'A,^ 
'  he  riiat  pays  that  deference  to  the  fupreme  power  of  ti« 

*  has  preached  fodircftly  contrary  to  the  determina-  ^^"^0'^'' 

*  tions  of  the  fupreme  power  in  this  government;  he  to  tue  fet- 

*  verywellknowingthatthelawfuhielsoftheRevo-  '""'"'• 

*  ludon,  and  of  the  means  whereby  it  was  brought 

*  aboutjhas  already  been  determined  by  the  aforelaid 

*  aftsofparliamenti  anddoitintheworftmannerhe 

*  could  invent.    For  quefiioning  the  rifbj  is  the  crowH 

*  here  jn  England,  bos  procured  tbe  Jaeddtng  ofmori 

*  bloed,  and  caufed  more  flaugbter,  than  all  tbe  olbet 

*  meters  tending  to  difiurhances  in  tbe goVemmtHt.put 

*  togetber.     If,  therefore,  the  doftrine  which  the 

*  apotUes  had  laid  down,  was  only  to  continue  the 

*  peace  of  the  world,  as  thinking  the  death  of  fame 

*  few  particular  p^rfons  better  to  be  borne  with 

*  than  a  civil  war;  fure  it  is  the  higheft  breach  of 

*  that  law  to  queftion  the  iirft  principles  of  this 

*  govemmenL' 

*  If  theDoftor  had  been  contented  with  the  liberty 
'  he  took  of  preaching  up  the  duty  of  pallive  obedi- 

*  ence,  in  the  moft  extcnfive  manner  he  had  thoujj^t 
'  fit,  and  would  have  ftopped  there,  your  lordfliipa 

*  would  not  have,  had  the  trouble,  in  relation  to 
'  him,  that  you  now  have;  but  it  is  plab,  that  he 

*  preached  up  his  abfolute  and  unconditional  obc- 

*  diencf ,  not  tQ  continue  iht  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
'  this  nation,  but  to  Jet  tbe'Jid^c£ls  atfirife,  and  to  ratft 

*  a  war  in  tbe  bowels  of  tins  natitn ;  and  it  is  for  ibis 

*  that  he  is  now  profecutedj  though  he  would  fain 
'  have  it  believed  that   the  profecution  was  for 

F  4  *  preaching 
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'  preaching  die  peaceable  do&rine  of  abfoluteobc- 

'  dicncc;' 


wboi*  *  Theiv^ole  tenor  of  the  adminiftratjot^  then  in 

Ji«™^t  *  being,  vas  agreed  by  all  to  be'a  total  departurt 
reftoredui.-  *  jTtm  tht  cmfiUutim^   Thc  nation  was  at  that  ritnc 
sli^kl^  *  united  in  that  opinion,  all  but  ;hc  crinninal  part 
'  of  it.    And  as  the  nation  joined  in  the  jiidgm^t 
<  of  their  difeafe,  fb  they  did  in  the'reniedy.     They 

*  Jaw  there  was  no  remedy  ieft^  but  the  lafi  y  and  when 

*  that  remedy  ^ook  place,  the  whole  frame  of'tbe  gO' 

*  vemment  woi.  rejiqred  entire  and  unhurt  \    ^his 

*  fliewed  the  excellent  temper  the  nation  was  in  at 

*  that  rime,  that,  after  fuch  provocations  from  an 

*  abufc  of  the  regal  power,  and  fuch  a  convultion, 

*  no  one  fart  of  the  cenjiitutien  was  aitered,  orjuffer- 

*  ed  the  leaft  damage;  but,  on  the  contrary ^  the  whoU. 

*  received  new  life  and  vigour* 

The  Tory  cpuncil  for  Dr.  Sacheverel  Jiaving 
inflnuated,  that'  a'  great  and  etTential  alteration  iii 
the  confHtution  had  been'  wrought  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, Sir  Jofcph  Jekyl  is  fo  ftrong  on  this  poin^ 

*  *  Wh>t  we  did  wasi  in  troth  and  fablUnce  and  in  a  COnlUtii- 
\  tional  light,  a  revolutitm,  not  made,  bat  prevented.    We  took 

■  Iblidfecurttiesj  wefetdeddoubtfulqueflion];  we correfled ana- 

*  malies  in  our  law.    In  the  (Uble  fandamintal  [tarts  of  dur  con- 

*  flitution  we  made  no  revolution  ;  no,  nor  an^  atteraifon  at  alll 

■  We  did  not  impair  the  monarchy.  Perhaps  it  might  be  Ihewa 

*  that  we  ftrengthened  it  very  con&derabl^.  The  nation  kept  thtt 

*  fame  ranlc;.  the  fame  orders,  the  fame  privilege*,  the  fame  fran- 
'  chifes,  the  fame  rulei  (or  property,  the  fain eTabordin& lion t,  the 

*  fame  order'  in  the  law,  m  the  revenue,  and  in  the  ma^ftracy  i 

*  the  (ame  lords,  the  fame  commons,  the  fame  cerporations,  the 

*  fame  eleaors.'  -  Mr.  Surii'i  j^tich   in  ibt  Houfi  tf  Cotnmani, 

gb  Ffiriiflrj  1790.   It  appears  how  exafUy  he  comcjdes  in  every 
ing  trith  sir  Jofcph  Jekyl. 

chat 
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that  he  tikes  fb«  fr^en  at  iiiXi  inCiiiutiw  of  1^ 
^fOr^  of  fuch  W  Qpiniop, 

Sir  Joseph  Jekvi., 
<  U  the  Ppftor  ioflruAe^  his  counfel  to  iiMinu*  iffoiniwf*. 
5  ate  that  there  was  aa;f  iftnevetiofi  in  tkt  eonjlitution  1^,^^ 
f  vorougbt  kf  the  RevoiutioH,  it  is  oh  addition  te  bii 

*  oil^     Tbf  Raa^tion  did  not  iMrq^ee  miy  itato- 
^  vatieni  it  was  a  reftoratioH  of  tlfe  antient  funda- 

*  mental  co^fiitutim  ef  the  ktngde^i^  ;ui(l  giying  it  ^ts 
i  proper  Tor^  and  eqergy.' 


The  Solicitor  General.  Sir  Robert  Eyre,  dif- 
tinguifhes  exprefsly  the  cafe  of  the  Revolution,  and 
its  principksj  from  a  proceeding  at  pleafure,  on  the 
part  of  ^e  people,  to  change  dieir  andent  confti- 
tudon,  and  to  jrame  a  new  government  for  them- 
fclves.  He  diftinguilhes  it  witi^  the  ftme  care  from 
the  principles  of  regicide,  and  republicanifin]  and 
the  forts  tif  refinance  condemned  by  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  England,  and,  which  ought  to  be 
condemned,  by  'the  dodiines  of  all  churches  pr(>- 
ffcfling  Cl(riftianity. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General,  Sir  Robert  Evre. 
*  The  refinance  at  the  Revolpdon,  which  was  RevDiut'ion 
f  founded  in  saiaveidahle  neceffity,  could  be  no  de-  Sent  ft^ 
f  fence  to  a  njan  diat  was  attacked  for  afferting  voiuniat^ 
f  that  the  people  might  (a«cel  their  ali^iaxce  at  plea-  SejL^ 
*.  Jtre,  or  dgtbrone  and  mfo-dpr  their  feverei^  by  a 

*  judiciary  faaence^     For  it  cai»  never  be  inferred 

*  from  the  lawfulness  of  refiflance,  at  a  time  when 
f  a.  total  fubverJioH  of  t)^  gtrpernmejU  both  in  church 

*  and  fiate  was  intatdedj  that  a  people  may  take 
f  up    arms,    and  coil  their  jbveret^   to  account  at 

*  pUafio'e ;  and,  therefore,  fince  the  Revolution  could 
*.  it  tfnofervice  in  giving  the  leaft  colour  for  ajferting 

-'  "■       -  t  gjy 
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'  intend  to  put  it  into  th*  moitths  of  thofe  Tftew 
'  preachers,  and  new- politicians,  for   a  defence  j 
,.-._ —    '  urJefs  it  be  his  opinion,  that  the  refiftance  at  the 
^e  of       '  Revolution  can  bear  any  parallel  witli  the  exfcfa- 

'  n-ha!!  natien. 

'  it  i3  plain  that  the  £>o<Sor  is  not  imptaclttcf 

*  for  prenchirtg  a  general  doftrine,  and  enforciAg 

*  the  generp.l  duty  of  obedience,  but  for  preaching 

*  againft  an  excepted  cafe,  after  be  hes  fiaied  the  ex- 

*  ception.  He  is  not  impeached  for  preaching  the 
'  general  doftrine  of  obedience,  and  die  utrcr  ille- 

*  galicy  of  refiftance  upon  any  pretence  whatlbeverj 

*  but  bccaufe,  having  firft  laid  down  the  general 

*  doftrine  as  true,  without  any  exception,  heftales 
'  the  excepted  cafe,  the  Revolution,  in  exprels  terms, 

*  as  an  objeflion ;  and  then  aflliming  the  confide- 

*  ration  of  that  excepted  cafe,  denies  there  was  any 

*  refiftance  in  the  Revolution ;  and  aflerts,  that  to 

*  impute  refiftance  to  the  Revolution,  would  caft 

*  black  and  odious  colours  upon  it.  This  b  not 
'  preaching  the  doftrine  of  non-re  fiftance,  in  the 
'  general  terms  ufed  by  the  homilies,  and  thd  fa- 

^'  thers  of  the  church,  where  cafes  of  neceflity  may 

I  *  be  underwood  to  be  excep:cd  by  a  tacit  implication,  as 

' '  the  ceunjel  have  allowed-,  but  is  preaching  direftly 

*  againft  the  refiftance  at  the  Revolution,  which,  in 

*  the  courfe  of  this  debate,  has  been  all  along  ad- 

*  mitted  to  he  neceffary  and  jufi,  and  can  have 
s»eh«w-  •  no  other  meaning  than  to  bring  a  diihonour 
t^l?^  '  "pon  i^he  Revolution,  and  an  odium  upon  thofe 
tended  IS  *  great  and  illuftrious  pcrfons,  ibofe  friends  to  the 
odiunioa  '  monarchy  and  the  church,  that  affijied  in  bringing  it 
the  Revo-    t  about.  For  had  the  DoAor  intended  any  thing  elfe, 

*  he  would  have  treated  the  cafe  of  the  Revoluriori 

*  in  a  diiFercnt  manner,  and  have  given  (/  the  true 
Tnete-     <  and  fait  anhser ;  he  would  have  faid,  that  the  re- 

'  fiftance 
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«  fiftance  at  the  Revolution  *as  9f  al/okle  ntceSUyi  \^^f^^ 

*  mtd  the  only  means  left  to  revive  the  eonftitittim i  ^„<f,.j"' 

*  and  mufi  therefore  be  taken  as  an  excepted  cafe^  ^ 

*  and  could  never  come  within  the  itach  and  inten- 

*  tion  of  the  general  doftrinc  of  the  church. 

*  Your  lordfhips  take  notice  on  what  grounds  the 

*  Do^or  continues  to  alTert  the  fame  pofition  in  his 

*  anfwer.    But  is  it  not  moft  evident,  that  the  ge- 

*  neral  exhortations  to  be  met  with  in  the  homilies 

*  of  the  church  of  England,  and  fuch  like  deck- 

*  rations  in  the  ftatutes  of  the  kingdom,  are  meant 

*  only  as  rules  for  the  civil  obedience  of  the  fubjeft 
■  tomelegaladminiftrationofthefupremepowerui 

*  ordinary  cafes?  An^  it  is  equally  abfurd,  to  con- 
'  ftrue  any  words  in  a  pofitive  law  to  authorize  the 

*  deftruiftion  of  the  whole,  as  to  expedt  diat  kii^ 

*  lords,  and  commons  fhould,  in  ^xprefs  terms  off 
'  law,  declare /Kfi  an  ultimate  refert  as  the  right  on 

*  rejifiance,  at  a  time  .when  the  cafe  fttppofes  that  tbt\ 
'  force  of  all  law  is  ceafed  *.  ' 

*  The  Commons  muft  always  refent,  with  the  uc-  Commonf 

*  moft  deteftation  and  abhorrence,  every  poGtiori  Jv^Mhrk^ 
'  that  may  ihake  the  authority  of  that  zGt  of  par-  ihefubmir- 

*  liament,  whereby  the  crown  is  fettled  upon  her  [erity'ij^h* 

*  majefty,  and  whereby  the  lords  gnriiual  and  temporal  feiHemeot 

*  and  commons  do,  in  the  namf  of  all  the  people  of  Eng-  \^a, 

*  lend,  mofi  humbly  and  frnthfuliy  fuhmit  tbemfelves., 
'  their  heirs  and  pofleritits,  to  her  m^efiy,  which  this 

*  general  principle  of  abfolute  non-rcfiflance  muft 

*  certainly  fhake. 

*  For,  if  the  refiftance  at  the  Revolution  was  ille- 

*  gal,  the  Revolution  fettled  in  ufurpation,  and  this 

*  aft  can  have  no  greater  force  and  authority  than 

*  an  aft  palTed  under  an  ufurper. 

*  And  the  Commons  take  leave  to  obferve,  that 

*  the  authority  of  the  parliamentary  fetdenient  is  a 

•-  See  Refleaiom,  p.  41,  43. 

*  matter 
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'  matter  of  the  greateft  confequencc  to  maintain,  in 

*  a  cafe  where  the  hereditary  rigjit  to  the  crown  is 
«  contefted. 

'  It  appears  by  the  feveral  inftances  mentioned  in 

*  the  aft  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties'  of  the 
'  fubjeft,  and  fetdipg  the  fucccITion  of  the  crown, 

*  that  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  was  a 

*  total  fubverfton  of  the  (enfiitution  of  government  both 

*  in  (burcb  and  Jlate,  which  is  a  cafe  that  the  laws 

*  ef  England  (ould  twjerjufpofe,  provide  fsr^  or  have 

*  h  WW.' 


Sir  Jofeph  Jekyl,  fo  often  quoted,  confidercd  the 
prelervation  of  the  monarchy,  and  of  the  ri^ts  and 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  as  elTential  objects  with 
all  found  Whigs ;  and  that  they  were  bound,  not  on- 
ly to  maintain  therri  when  injured  or  invaded,  but  to 
exert  themfelves  as  much  for  their  re-eftabliihment, 
iftheyftiould  happen  to  be  overthrown  bypopular  fu- 
ry, as  any  of  their  own  more  immediate  and  popu- 
lar rights  and  privileges,  if  the  latter  ftiould  be  at 
any  time  fubverted  by  the  crown.  For  this  rcaibn 
he  puts  the  cafes  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Heftora- 
ticn,  exaftly  upon  the  fame  footing.  He  plainly 
marks,  that  it  was  the  objeft  of  all  honeft  men,, 
not  to  facrifice  one  part  of  the  conftitution  to  an- 
other; and  much  more,  not  to  facrifice  any  of  them 
to  vifionary  theories  of  the  rights  of  man  j  but  to 
prcferve  our  whole  inheritance  in  the  conftitution^ 
in  all  itR  members  and  all  its  relations,  entire,  and 
unimpaired,  from  generation  to  generation.  In  this 
Mr.  Burke  cxaftly  agrees  with  him. 

Sir  Joseph  Jekyl. 

vrtitt  V*         '  Notlung  is  plainer  than  that  the  people  have 
rtjrifhtjoF  (  ^  j.jj^|^^  jQ  (l^g  l^^j  ^^  (he  conftitution.    This 
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'  r^t  the  nation  hath  iSkncd,  and  recovered  out 

*  of  the  hands  of  thofc  who  had  dilpoffeffcd  them 

*  of  it  at  fevcral  times.    There  are  of  this  two 
'  famous  m/toHcis  in  the  knowledge  of  the  prefenc 

*  age;    I   mean  that  of  d\e  Reftaurationy  and  that  ^^^^ 

*  of  the  Revolution ;  in  both  of  thefe  great  events  luiion. 

^  were  the  regal  power,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  ^'.J^ 

*  recovered.     And  it  is  bard  to  fay  in  which  the  tenaintb* 
'  people  have  the  greatefi  interefi-,  for  the  commons  J,'*fhi'''" 

*  are  fenfible  that  there  is  net  one  legal  power  be-  crownwj* 

*  longing  to  the  crown,  but  they  have  an  tntereft  in  it ;  ^^^^ 
'  end  I  doubt  not  but  tbey  will  always  be  as  careful 

'  to  fupport  the  rights  of  the  crvwn,  as  their  own 

*  pTviUges.' 

The  other  WWg  managers  r^ardcd  (as  he  did) 
ihe  ovatuming,  of  the  monarchy  by  a  republican 
&Aion  with  the  very  lame  hwror  and  deteftacitm 
with  which  they  regarded  the  definition  of  the 
privileges  of  the  people  by  an  arbitrary  mo* 
aarch.      * 

Mr.  Lschmeks, 

Speaking  of  our  conftitiition,  ftates  it  as  *  a  cooA'to. 

*  cortftitution   which  happily  recovered  itfelf,  at  iJ^/U^tiw 

*  the  Reiteration,   fixjm  the  confofions  and  dif-  ^!2*I!IJ^ 

*  orders  which   the  horrid  and  deieJiabU  proceed-  u<». 

*  ings   of  fasten  and  ufurpation  had  thrown  it  into, 
'  and  which,  iJter  many  convulfions  and  ftru^es, 

•was  providentially  faved  at  the  late  happy  Revo- 

*  lution ;  and,  by  the  many  good  laws  paJTed  fincc 

*  diat  time,  (lands  now  upon  a  finncr  foundation : 

*  tt^ether  with  the  moll  comfortable  profpeft  of 
'  fecmity  to  all  pofleritjt  by  the  fcttlem«it  of  the 

*  crown  in  the  Protdtent  line.' 


I  mean 
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r  mean  now  to  Qiew  that  the  Whigs,   (if  Sir 
Jofeph  Jekyl  wa3  one)  and  if  he  fpoke  in  conformity 
to  the  fenfc  of  the  Whig  houfe  of  commons  and 
the  Whig  miaiftry  who  cnr^loycd  him,  did  carc- 
'  fully  Djuard  agunft  any  prefumption  that   might 

arifc  from  the  repeal  of  the  non-refiibuice  oath  of 
Charles  the  fecond,  as  ifi  at  the  Revtdution,  the  an- 
dfnt  principles  of  our  government  were  at  all  chang- 
ed— or  that  republican  do£bines  were  countenanced, 
— or  any  fandloQ  given  to  fedicicnjs  proceedings 
upon  general  uodefined  ideas  of  mifconduft— or  ror 
changing  the  form  of  government— or  for  refiflancc 
upon  any  other  gcound  than  the  neeeffity  fo  ofien 
mentioned  for  the  purpofe  of  felf-preftrvation.  It 
will  Ijiew  ftill  more  clearly  the  equal  care  of  the 

.  then  Whigs,  to  prevent  either  the  r^al  power 
&om  being  {wallowed  up  on  pretence  of  popular 

:  righu,  or  the  popular  rights  from  being  ddOxoycd 

-  OD  pretence  of  o:gal  prerogativea^ 

Sir  Joseph  Jekyl. 

tmMxtXoi  *  Further,  1  defire  it  may  be  confidcred,  that 

brwehing  .«  ([,gj-g  le^dators  [the  legiflators  who  franflsd  the 

cRicTprilil  <  non-refiftance  oath  of  Charles  the  Second]  were 

°^^"-        *  guarding  againft  the  confequences  of  diofe  /«■- 

*  nkious  end  antimonarcbUal  principles,  which  had 

*  been  broached  a  liule  before  in  this  nation;  and  thofe 

*  large,  declarations  in  favour  o(  non-yejifiance  vi^xc 
'  made   to  encounter    or  obviate  the   tnifchtef  of 

*  diofc  principles  i  as  appears  by  the  preamble  to 

*  the  fuUeft  of  thofe  afts,  which  is  die  militia  all,  in 

*  the  13th  and  14th  of  King  Charles  die  Second. 
.Two Ufa    '  The  words  of  that  aft  are  thcfe:  Aid,  during  the 

of  refift-  (  i^fg  u/urped  govermnents,  many  rjil  and  rebellious 
'^Viln'iZ  '  principles  have  been  itijlilkd  into  the  minds  of  the 
mClbi'*  '  /««p/f  of  this  kingdom,  which  may  break  forth,  mlefs 
righMofihe  '  prevented,  to  the  dijiiirhance  of  the  peace  and  quiet 
f"bjea.         '  '^  thereof: 
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*  tberaf:  Be  it  ther^pre  eHa3ed,  6?f,    Here  your 

*  lordfbips  may  fee  the  reafon  that  inclined  thofc 

*  legJQators  to  cxprefs  ihemfelves  in  fuch  a  manner 
'*  flgaioft  refiftance.     T^ty  h^i  Jem  the  rtgd  rights 

*  /wal^teejap,  ifnd&'  the  frttmce  of  popular  ones ;  and 

*  it  is  no  imputation  op  them  that  they  did  not  thai 

*  ibrefee  z^Ue  Mffermt  cafe,  as  was  that  of  the  Re- 

*  volution  j  where,  under  the  pretence  of  regal  au- 

*  thoaty,a  tota^  fubverfiop  of  the  j-ights  of  the  fubjctSt 

*  vi^  ^■4'^^^(^  ^^  "^  ^  ^^'^^  ^^^i^^*^^-    And  this 

*  may  ferve  to  fhew,  that  it  was  not  the  defign  of 

*  tbofe  legiQators  co  condemn  refiftance,  in  a  a&of 

*  ai/fqlute  iiec£/^y,/or  prejerwig  the  co/i^itfdtieti,  when 
-  *  they  were  gu^ifdu^  <>:g^n^  principles  which  had  Sa 

*  lately  deftroyed  it. 

*  As  to  the  truth  of  the  doftrine  in  this  declara-  Noo-iwiJn- 

*  -don  which  was  r^>ealed,  /  will  admit  it  to  ie  as  ^,^^, 

*  true  as  the  Dolor's  counfel  offer t  it;  that  is,  with  <«i.''«aul« 


'  mt  exception  of  cafes  of  n,ece^ty  ;  and  it  was  not  re-  J^riajon 

*  pealed  becaufe  it  was  falfe,  tmderjlanding  it  with  "'""^effiir) 

*  that  refiriffifftt;   but  it  was  repealed  becaufe  It  bire,  but 

*  might  be  interpreted  in  an  unconfined/eiife,  and  ex-  )'U'"*^^ 

*  elt0ve  of  that  r-eftriBion;  and  being  fo  underftood,  preutioat. 

*  would  rcfleft  on  the  juftice  of  the  Revolution : 

*  and  this  the  le^flature  had  ac  heart,  and  were 

*  very  jealous  of;  and  by  this  repeal  of  that  decla- 

*  ration,  gave  a  parliamentary  or  legiflative  admo- 

*  mtion,  againft  aflming  this  doftrine  of  non-re- 

*  liftance  in  an  unlimited  Jenje'     —     -^    — 

*  Though  the  general  doftrine  of  non-rcfiftancc,  Gen«rai 
■  the  doftrine  of  the  church  of  England,  as  ftated  doflrineot 

*  in  her  bomities,  or  clfewhere  delivered,  by  which  ll^godir 

*  the  general  duty  of  fghjefts  to  the  higher  powers  J^J*''^' 

*  13  tiujght,  be  owned  to  be,  as  unquestionably  it  t^ondM 

*  is,  ff  gad^  md  vib(defome  doSrine-,  though  this  ,^th!f«- 

*  genenU  doftrine  has  been  cooHandy  inculcated  by  c    ' 

*  the  reverend  Others  of  the  church,  dead  and 

*  living,  aad  preached  by  them  as  a  prefervative 

8  'againft 
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*  againft  the  popifh  do^ne  of  depofing  pnnce3« 

*  and  as    the  ordihaiy  rute   of  obedience ;   zni 

*  chough  the  fame  doftrine  has  been  preached* 
'  mainulncdj  and  avowed  by  oilr  moft  orthoddc 

*  and  able  difih^  Ironi  the  time  df  the  Refiirma- 
'  tton;  and  how  rmocent  a  man  Dr.  SacheVcrel 

*  bad  been,  if>  with  an  hauji  and  weH-meatit  zeu, 

*  he  had  preached  the  fame  doftrini  m  the  fame 

*  general  terms  in  which  he  found  it  ddirered  by 
'  the  apoftles  of  Chrift,  as  taught  by  the  homiliesj 

*  and  the  reverend  fathers  of  our   church,  an(J» 

*  in  imitation  of  thofe  great  examples,  had  only 

*  prdTed  the  general  duty  of  obedience*  and  the  il- 
■'  \cgai\tf  of  refiftance,  without  taking  nodce  of 

*  any  exception.' 


Another  of  the  managers  for  the  houfe  o^conv- 
mens.  Sir  John  Holland,  was  not  Ids  careflil  ih 
guarding  againft  a  confufion  of  the  principles  of  the 
revolution,  with  any  loofe  general  doArines  of  4  right 
in  the  individual,  or  even  ui  the  peo[^e,  to  under- 
take for  themfelves,  on  any  present  tempos 
'  rary  opinions  of  convaiience  or  improvonent,  ai^ 
fundamental  change  in  the  conftitution,  or  ta 
&bricate  a  new  government  for  themfclves,  and 
thereby  to  difturb  the  public  peate»  and  t6  unfcttle 
the  andent  conftitution  of  this  kingdom^ 

Sir  John  Hollandi 

*  The  commons  would  not  be  understood;  as  if 

'  they  were  pleading  for  a  licentious  refiftance  ^  as  if 

fTkoti'oM"'  *  fttijtas  were  left  to  ibeit  good-will  and  pleafurt, 

diity,«xc8|.i  X  when  they  are  to  obtyy  and  when  to  ri0.     N6, 

H^Mfficf"     *  my  lords,  they  know  they  are  obliged  iy  all  the  tits 

*  vfjociel  a-ealures  and  Chri/HmSf  for  wrath  mtd 

*  coiifcitnu 
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*  cot^cuHte  faie,  to  /id^f  to  tbar  Jffverapi.     The 

*  commons  do  noc  abec  bumeurfome  /aiiiaus  arms  : 

*  they  aver  them  to  b6  rtielUms,    But  yet  they 

*  maintain,  diat  that  rel^ftance  at  the  Revolution, 

*  which  was  fo  neitjfary^  was  lawful  mid  jufi  from 

*  that  lucffily.  ■         t 

'  Thefe  general  rules  of  obedience  may,  iqxui  a 

*  rail  xecf//ity,  admit  a  lawful  exception  ;  md  fuch  a  I 

*  nectffary  exaptwn  we  a&it  the  revolution  to  be.      ' 

'  'Tis  with  this  view  of  nee^ty  only,  aijolute  Righc  or 

*  ntcejjity  of  prefcrving  our  laws,    liberties,    and  ^"j^^ 

*  religion;  'tis  with  this  Umitatien  that  we  defire  to  «  '  "    " 

*  be  underftood,  when  any  of  us  fpeak  of  fefiftaiice 
'  in  general.'  The  necejfity  of  the  refiftance  at  the 
'  Revolution,  was  at  that  time  obvious  to  every 

*  man.' 


I  fhall  conclude  tbcJe  estra^  with  a  reference  tO 
die  prince  of  Orange's  declaration,  in  which  he  gives 
the  nation  the  fuUeft.  a^rance  that  io  his  enttrprize 
kit  was  &r  from  the  intention  of  introdudng  any 
change  whatever  in  the  fuadamenial  law  and  con- 
itituDon  of  the  (late.  He  coniidered  die  objed  of 
his  enKrpri2e,  not  to  be  a  precedent  for  forther 
revotudoDS,  but  that  it  was  the  great  end  of  his  ex* 
pedition  to  make  fuch  revolutions  fo  &r  as  hu- 
man power  and  wifdom  (xk^  provide^  unnecefiji'- 
ry. 

SjntroBsfrmtbt  Prince  ^Otattget'Didatatim.  . 

*  M  magiftrates,  who  have  heeK  unjuftly  turn- 

*  ed  out,  Iball  forthwith  rejume  tb«r  farmer  cm- 
'  ploj'maits,  as  well  as  all  the  boroughs  of  Eng- 

*  land  fliall  reram  again  to  thur  antiest  $refcr^- 

*  turns  and  charters  :   ajid  more  parucula^,  that 

Q  *tbi 
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*  the  mtient  chkrtcr  of  che  great  and  famotn  (j- 

*  tf  <i(  London  Audi  be  ^ain  in  force.   And  tlut 

*  me  vHd  for  die  memben  of  parliuticitt  fhall 

*  be   addrcfled  to  die  freper  efficerj,  MterSng  it 

*  Uks  mi  CHfiom,    —   —     — 

*  And  for  the  doing  of  all  other  things,  which  the 

*  CWD  houfes  (^  parliament  Ihatl  find  necefiary  for 

*  die  peace,  honour,  and  f^ety  of  dw  iiad<Mt>  fediat 

*  diere  may  be  no  dta^tr  of  tbi  nstiaifs  fi&tf,  at 

*  mg  time  hertf^ttr,  ui^  arbitrary  gwenmuKt. 

ExtraHfrom  the  Prince  of  Oranges  additimai  De- . 
(larattM, 

*  "Wt  arc  confident  diat  no  perfons  can  bAve/ucb 

*  bard  thoughts  of  us,  as  to  imagine  that  wc  have 

*  any  other  defigo  in  this  imdert^inft  than  to  pro- 

*  curealettlcmentofthe  reSpon,  and  of  the  Ubertits 
■*  aadfrapmksaftbtfii^SStKfmfoJiirtafoimda- 
'  timiy  that  tbert  wnrf  be  nt  danger  ^  the  natinfi  rt" 

*  iafifimg  inta  the  Me  m^eries  at  anrf  time  bereifter, 

*  And, » the  forcei  that  we  have  brcc^t  along  widk 
^  us  are  otEcrly  difprc^xntionod  to  that  wicked  de-' 

*  fiffn  of  conquering  die  nation>  if  we  were  capaUe 

*  a  intending  it  -.jo  the  great  number j  of  tbepriieipal 
^  *  meMity  aud  gentry-,  that  are  men  of  eminent  quality 
■■■  *  andefiaies,  aitdferfms  efkuawn  integrity  andxeal, 
[   *  botb  for  the  relipon  tOid  government  of  England, 

'  many  of  them  aJfc  being  di^guifijed  by  their  emtfient 

*  fideUty  to  the  trtvn,  wno  do  bodi.accompany  us  in 
^  *  this  expedition,  and  have  eameftly  folicited  us 

*  to  it,  will  cover  us'  &om  all  fuch  malicious  inli- 

*  nuations,' 

In  the  fpirit,   and  upon  one  occafion  in  th^ 

Vords  *,  of  this  declaration,  the  fiatutes  pailed  itx 

that  reign  made  fuch  provifions  for  preventing  thefc 

dangers,  that  fcarcely  any  thing  fhort  of  combinadon 

*  Declaration  of  Rijht' 
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«f  fcin]^  kinja,  snd  cobmimri  for  the  deftruftion  of 
die  liberties  ef  Ac  nadoo,  out  in  any  probability 
make  us  KaUe  t»  finulu-  perils.  In  that  drcftdfbl, 
andi  I  hope,  not  to  be  kuKcd  fiir  cafe,  any  opinion 
fif  *  r^ht  CO  make  revoliitigfi^  grounckd  on  this  pre- 
ccdeni^  would  be  but  a  poor  refource.— Dreadful 
indeed  would  be  our  &uaiion. 

Hide  are  the  dodrines  held  by  the  ff^igs  if 
ihe  Revohtim,  delivered  with  as  much  firiemiuty, 
and  as  authentically  at  leaft,  as  any  political  dog- 
mas-Were ever  promulgated  from  die  bc^nning  of 
the  world.  If  there  oe  any  difiercnce  between 
their  tenets  and  thofc  of  Mr.  Burfte  it  b,  that  the 
dd  Whigs  oppofc  thcmfclves  ftill  more  ftrong^y 
than  he  does  againft  the  doftrioes  which  are  now 
[Kopagated  with  fo  much  loduftry  l^  thofc  who 
would  be  thought  their  fucceflbrs. 

li  will  be  faid  perhaps,  chat  the  old  Whigs,  in 
ofder  to  guard  riiemfelves  agdnfl  popular  odium, 
pretended  to  aflert  tenets  contrary  to  thote  which 
diey  fecretly  hdd.  This,  if  true,  would  {mire,  what 
-Mr.  Burke  has  unifonnly  aflerted,  diatthe  cxtrara- 
gant  doftrines  wiiich  he  meant  to  expofe,  were  dif* 
agrecable  to  the  body  of  the  people ;  who,  though 
ihey  per&^ly  abhor  a  delpotic  government,  cer- 
tainly approach  more  nearly  to  the  lore  of  midgatcd 
monarchy,  than  to  any  thing  which  bears  the  ap- 
pearance even  of  the  beft  republic.  But  if  diefe 
old  Whigs  deceived  the  poopk,  dw  conduft  was 
unaccounuble  indeed.  They  expofed  their  power, 
as  every  one  converfant  in  biftory  knows,  to.  the 
£reatefi:peril,'for  the  propagation  of  opinions  wlu^, 
on  dus  hypotbefis,  they  did  not  hold.  It  is  a 
flcw  kiad  of  maityrdom.  This  fiif»ofidon  docs 
as  Uttk  crecUt  to  their  integrity  as  vnw  wifdom: 
It  makes  them  at  onoc  hypoorites  aad  fiiols.  I 
^ok  of  thofc  great  meA  vaj  S&xm6y.  I  hold 
jjjem  CD  b»ve  beei^  wbk  die  widd  Aou^  them. 


(     »4     ) 
men  of  deep  underftanding,  open  fincerity,  and 
clear  honour.    Howevicr,  be  that  matter  as  it  may ; 
what  thefe  old  Whi^  pretended  to  be^  Mr.  Burke 
IS.    This  is  enough  lor  him. 

I  do  indeed  admit,  that  though  Mr.  Burke  has 
proved  that  his  opinions  were  thofe  of  the  old 
Whig  party,  folemnly  declared  by  one  houfc,  in 
c(k£t  and  fubftance  by  botK  houfes  of  parliament, 
diis  teitimony  (landing  by  itfelf  will  form  no  proper 
defence  for  his  opinions,  if  he  and  the  old  Whigs 
were  both  of  them  in  the  wrong.  But  it  is  his 
prefent  concern,  not  to  vincUcate  thefe  old  Whigs, 
but  to  Ihew  his  agreement  with  them. — He  appeals 
to  them  as  judges :  he  does  not  vindicate  them  as 
culprits.  It  is  current  that  thefe  old  politicians 
knew  litde  of  the  rights  of  men;  that  they  loft 
their  way  by  groping  about  in  the  dark,  and  fum- 
bling among  rotten  parchments  and  mufty  records. 
Great  lights  they  (ay  are  lately  obtaned  in  the  woridj 
and  Mr.  Burke.inftead  of  Ihrowding  himfelf  in  ex- 
ploded ignorance,  ought  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  blaze  of  illumination  which  has  been  fpread 
about  him.  It  may  be  fa  The  enthufiafb  of  this 
time,  it  feems,  like  their  predeceflbrs  in  another 
faction  of  fanaticifm,  deal  in  lights.  — Hudibras  plea-> 
fantly  fays  of  them,  they 

^  HiTe  Jigitt,  whore  better  eye*  are  bliod, 
"  Ai  pigi  are  faid  to  fee  the  wind." 

The  author  of  the  Refleftions  has  heard  a  great 
•deal'  concerning  the  modern  lights;  but  he  has 
not  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  /«  much  of  diem. 
He  has  read  more  than  he  can  Juftily  to  any . 
thing  but  the  fpirit  of  curiofity,  of  the  works  of 
■  thefe  illuminators  of  the  world.  He  has  learn- 
ed nothing  from  the  fer  greater  number  of  them, 
than  a  -fijll  certainty  of  their  fhallownefs,  levity, 
■pridei  petulance,  prefumption  and  ignorance. 
■     Whert 
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Where  the  old  au^ft  nduHn  he  has  read,  and 
the  old  men  wh6m  he  has  cdnverfed  with,  have 
left  him  in  the  dark,  he  is  in  the  dark  (till  If 
others,  however,  have  obtained  any  of  this  extraor- 
dinary lig^t,  they  will  ufe  it  to  guide  them  in  their 
relearches  and  their  condudt.  I  have  only  to  wifli, 
that  the  nation  may  be  as  happy  and  as  profperous' 
under  the  influence  of  the  new  light,  as  it  hiw  been' 
in  the  ibber  ftiade  of  the  old  obfcurity.  As  to 
the  reft,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  author  of  the  Re- 
ficftions  to  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  avowed' 
leaders  of  the  party,  until  they  appear  otherwife  than' 
;iegatively.  Alt  we  can  gather  from  therfi  is  this,' 
that  their  principles  are  diametrically  oppofitc  to 
his.  This  is  all  that  we  know  from  authority.' 
Their  negative  declarati(»i  obliges  mc  to  have  re-' 
courle  to  the  boc^S  which  contain  polidve  doc^' 
trines.  They  are  indeed,  to  thofc  Mr,  Borke  holds, 
aiametricallyoppbfift  i  and  if  it  be  true,  (as  the' 
oracles  of  the  party  have  faid,  I  hope  haftiiy)  that" 
didr  o[«nion5  differ  fo  widely,  it  IhouH  feem  they 
are  the  mdfl:  likely  to  form  the  creed  of  the  modern' 
Whigs. 

I  have  ftated  what  were  the  avowed  &AtimentS' 
rf  the  old  Whigs,  not  in  the  way  of  anja-' 
mem,  but  narratively.  !t  is  but  feir  to  fet  before 
the  reader,  in  the  fame  fimple  manner,  the  fenti- 
mentsof  the  modem,  to  which  they  fpare  neither 
pains  nor  expence^  to  make  profelyies.  I  choofe 
them  from  the  boc^s  upon  which  moft  of  that  in- 
duftry  and  expenditure  in  circulation  have  been  em- 
ployed J  I  choofe  them  not  from  thofe,  who  fpeak 
with  a  politic  obfcurity  j  not  from  thofe  who  only 
controvert  the  opinions  of  the  old  Whigs,  without 
advancing  any  of  their  own,  but  from  thofe  who' 
fpieak  plainly  and  afHrmatively.  The  Whig  readei' 
may  ttiake  his  choice  between  the  two  dodxtnes.    ' 

The  do£hine  then  propagated  by  thele  focietks^ 
which  gentlemen  think  they  ought  to  be  very 
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tender  m  diftouragin^  a»  ntaxly  »  poflSik  in 
thMT  own  werdsa  is  aa  foUows;  (hat  in  Great 
Britain  we  are  not  only  withooc  a  good  conftici^' 
den,  but  that  we  have  "  no  c(Hifticution."  That* 
*'  tho'  it  is  much  talked  about,  no  fuch  thing  as  A. 
*'  conftitution  exifts,  or  ever  did  exift  {  and  confe- 
*'  quentljr  that  the  feo^  boot  a  cei^iilutioit  yet  f» 
**  ^rm  \  tfaac  fince  William  the  Conqueror,  thq 
"  country  has  never  yet  rigaurattd  ujttfi  and  is 
"  dierefore  without  a  conftituoon.  I'hat  whero 
**  it  cannot  be  produced  in  a  vifit^  Ibrnv  ^re  is 
"  none.  That  a  o>oftitucion  is  a  thing  antecedent 
*'  00  government;  and  that  the  conftitution  of  a 
'*  country  is  oiot  die  a&  of  its  govenunenc^  but  c£ 
'^  a  people  conftitutiiu;  a  government*  That  evsrf 
"  ibatg  in  the  Cnf^  gormunent  is  the  reverfe 
**  ^of  what  it  ought  CO  bci  and  «h*C  it!  is  laid  Co  b« 
"  in  Ei^and.  That  die  ri|^  of  war  and  peac« 
"  rcGdes  in  a  metaphor  ihew*  ac  tiie  Towers  i» 
*  fix  pence  or  a  fliilling  aspicce.— Thu  it  fig^ 
"  ntfies  not  where  die  rig^c  rcfidai  whcdwr  in  th« 
"  crown  or  in  parliament.  War  ii  the  common 
*'  harveft  of  diofe  who  participate  in  d\e  divifiic»i 
**  and  expenditure  of  public  money.  That  the 
**  pcfftion  of  Uberty  enjoyed  in  England  is  juft 
**  encHigh  to  enflave  a  coun^  mote  prodii&ively 
*'  than  by  defpoofm." 

So  &r  as  CO  dK  general  ftate  of  the  Brttiai  coalti-. 
tution. — ^As  to  our  houfe  of  lords,  the  chief  virtual 
reprefentadve  of  our  ariftocracy,  the  great  ground 
and  piUar  of  fecurity  to  the  landed  intereft,  and  that 
main  link  by  which  it  is  cooneAed  widi  the  law  and 
the  crown,  thcfe  worthy  ibciedes  are  pleafed  to  tell 
us,  that,  "  whether  we  view  ariftocracy  befcM^,  ot 
**  behind,  ot  fide-ways,  or  any  way  elfit,  domeftically 
**  or  publicly,  it  is  l6u  a  Bunjier.  That  arUtocracy 
**  in  France  had  one  feature  le&  in  its  countenance 
**  than  what  it  haa  in  feme  other  countriea  i  it  did 
*'iiot 
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**  not  compofe  a  bodr  ef  bemStu^  l^;)A«x>n:  It 
"  was  not  a  corporatioii  ^  4iiApcr»^  i"~~^  fvdt 
it  fecms  that  proibund  legiQatoT'  N^,  Pc  Ja  Fajt- 
eCM  defcrib<3  the  houfe  (^  peert.  "  Th«  it  is 
"  k£pc  1^  by  &ttuif  tyranny  and  k^uftice— dut 
"  there  is  an  unnatural  unfitnefe  in  ariftocraey  to  be 
**  I^iflators  ibr  a  nation — chat  their  idns  of  d^- 
"  tmHHJvejtAice  are  corrupted  at  the  rer;^  fi^urce; 
"  they  hcffn  life  by  tranqil^  on  all  their  younger 
**  brodtcrs,  and  fifters,  and  rdktictts  e^  every  kind, 
"  and  are  taught  and  educated  fo  to  do. — That  the 
"  idea  of  an  heredity  le^flator  is  as  abfurd  aa  an 
*f  Itereditary  n^uhecnaticiaa.  That  a  i}cidy  hqlding 
"  themiclves  unaccouBcable  to  any  body,  oi^hc  to 
*'  be  trufted  by  no  body— that  it  is  concimitng  die 
"  uncivilized  priociples  of  governments  founded  in 
'*  conqufft,  and  die  bafe  ideaofnian  having  a  prO" 
"  [KTty  in  man,  and  govermog  him  by  a  perfonid 
**  rig^ — that  ariftocracy  has  a  tendesey  to  dege- 
"  Derate  the  hunwn  fpecies,"  &c.  &e. 

As  to  our  law  of  primc^emturp,  which  wkh  few 
and  incofiTtderaUe  exceptions  is  the  Handing  law  o( 
all  our  landed  inheritance,  and  which  without  quof- 
tion  has  a  tendency,  and  I  think  a  tmoA.  happy 
tendency.  Go  prefervc  a-  chva&er  of  eonfequence, 
we^ht*  and  prevalent  influence  over  others  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  landed  intereft,  they  caJl  loudly 
for  its  deftnjftion.  They  do  this  for  ppliacal  rea- 
fons  that  are  vwy  manifcft*  They  have  the  con- 
fidence to  fay,  "  that  it  is  a  law  qgajnft  every  law 
*'  of  nature,  and  nawre  herfelf  calls  for  its  deftruc-* 
'*  don.  EftabliOi  family  juftice,  and  artitocracy 
"  &lls.  By  the  ariflxx:ratical  law  of  primogeni- 
"  curefhqi,  in  a  family  of  fuc  children,  five  are 
"  expofed.  Ariftocracy  has  never  but  me  cWld. 
**  The  reft  are  begotten  to  ht  devoured.  They 
"  are  dtrown  to  the  cannibal  for  prey,  and  the  na- 
"  tural  parent  prepares  the  unflacuf^l  fe|jjdt" 
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As  M  the  houfe  of  commons,  thcy^  treat  it  &r 
Worfe  than  (he  houfe  rf  lords  or  the  crown  have 
been  ever  treated.  Perhap  they  thought  they  had  a 
greater  right  to  take  this  amicable  freedom  with, 
thofe  of  rfieir  own  family.  For  many  y*aFs  it  ha^ 
been  the  perpetual  theme  of  their  inveAives. — 
"  Mockery,  infuh,  ufurpation,"  are  amongft  die 
beft  names  they  beftow  upon  it.  They  damn  it 
in  the  ma&,  by  declaring  *'  that  it  does  not  arife 
**  out  of  die  inherent  rights  of  the  people,  as  the 
*'  national  aflembly  does  in  France,  and  vhoik 
**  name  defignatcs  its  original." 

Of  the  charters  and  corporations,  to  whofe  rights^ 
a  few  years  ago,  thefe  gendemen  were  fo  trem- 
blingly alive,  they  fay,  *'  that  when  the  people  of 
"  England  come  to  rcfleft  upon  them,  they  will, 
*'  like  France,  annihilate  thofe  badges  of  oppreP 
"  fion,  thofe  traces  of  a  conquered  nation." 

As  to  our  monarchy,  they  had  formerly  been 
more  tender  of  that  branch  of  die  conftitution,  and 
for  a  good  reafon.  The  laws  had  guarded  againft 
all  feditious  attacks  upon  it,  with  a  greater  degree 
of  ftriftnefs  and  fevcrity.  The  tone  of  thefe  gen- 
tlemMi  is  totally  altered  fince  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. They  now  declaim  as  vehemently  againft 
the  monarchy,  as  in  former  occafions  they  treacher- 
oufly  flattered  and  foothed  it, 

*<  When  we  furvey  the  wretched  condition  of 
**  man  under  the  monarchical  and  hereditary  fyftems 
*•  of  govemmentj  dragged  from  his  home  by  one 
**  power,  or  driven  by  another,  and  impoverifhed 
*•  by  taxes  more  than  by  enemies,  it  becomes  evi- 
**  dent  that  thofe  fyflems  are  bad,  and  that  a  ge- 
^'  neral  reyolution  in  the  principle  and  conftruftion 
^'  of  governments  is  neceffary. 

"  What  is  government  more  than  the  managc- 

**  ment  of  the  affairs  of  a  nation  i  It  is  not,  and 

"  from  io  nature  cannot  be,  the  property  of  any 

"  particuh^ 
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**  particular  man  or  &inily,  but  of  the  whole  com- 
"  munity,  at  whole  expence  it  is  fupported ;  and 
**  though  by  force  or  contrivance  it  h^  been  ufurp- 
*'  ed  into  aa  inheritance,  the  uTurpation  cannot 
"  ateer  the  r^ht  of  things.  Sovereignty,  as '  a 
**  matter  of  right,  appertains  to  the  nation  only, 
**  and  not  to  any  individual ;  and  a  nation  has  ac 
*'  all  times  an  inherent  indefeafiblc  right  to  abolifh 
*'  any  form  of  government  it  finds  inconvenient, 
"  and  elbablifh  Hich  as  accords  with  its  interelt, 
*'  difpofidon,  and  happinefs.  The  romantic  and 
*'  barbarous  diltinftion  of  men  into  kings  and  fub- 
*'  jefts,  thou^  it  nuy  fuit  the  condidon  of  cour- 
"  tiers,  cannot  that  of  citizens  y  and  is  exploded 
f'  by  the  prineiple  upon- which -governments  are 
*'  now  founded.  Every  citizen  is  a  member  of 
*'  the  foverdgnty,  and,  as  fuch,  can  acknowledge 
f<  no  perfonal  fiibjeftioni  and  his  obedience  can  be 
**  only  to  the  laws." 


Warmly  recommending  to  us  the  example  of 
France,  where  Aey  have  defiroyed  monarchy,  they 
fay— 

"  Monarchical  fovcreigmy,  the  enemy  of  man- 
«  kind,  and  the  fource  of  mifery,  is  abolilhcds  and 
■*'  fovereignty  itfelf  is-  refl»red  to  its  natural  and 
••  original  place,  the  nation.  Were  this  the  cafe 
♦*  throughout  Europe,  the  caufe  of  wars  would  be 
1'  taken  away." 


.  "  But,  a&rr  all,  what  is  this  metaphor  called  a 
*'  crown,  or  rather  what  is  monarchy  ?  Is  it  a  thing, 
**  or  is  it  a  name.-or  is  it  a  fraud  ?  Is  it  'a  con- 
*•  trivancc  of  human  wifdom,'  or  of  human  craft 
"  to  obt^n  money  from  a  nation  under  fpecious 
**  pretences  ?  Is  it  a  thing  neceflary  to  a  nation  ? 
"  If  it  is,  in  what  docs  that  neceflity  confift,  what 
*'  ferviccs  docs  it  perform,  what  i$  its  bufinefs,  and 
"  what 
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'*  what  are  les  moics  ?  Doth  the  Tirtue  cooSA  m 

*  the  met^ihor,  or  in  the  man  ?  Doth  the  gold- 
*'  fcnith  that  maJus  the  aown  make  the  Tinue  al- 
**  fo  ?  Doth  it  operate  like  Fortunatus'e  wifhing- 
**  cap,  or  Harletjuin's  wooden  fword }  Doth  it  make 
**  a  man  a  conjucor  i  In  finci  what  is  it?  It'ap- 
^^  pears  R>  be  a  fomething  goit^  much  out  of 
**  &[hion,  faHing  into  ridicule,  and  rejcded  in  fome 
"  countries  both  at  unneceflkry  and  expcnfive.  In 
"  America  it  is  confidcrcd  as  an  abfurdity )  and  in 
**  France  it  has  &  far  declbed,  that  the  goodnefe 
"  of  the  man,  and  the  refpeft  for  his  peribnal  cha- 
*•  rader,  are  the  only  things  that  prcfcrve  die  ap- 

*  pcarancc  of  its  exiftence." 

"  Mr.  Butke  talks  about  viat  he  calls  an  bere- 
'*  ditary  crown,  as  if  it  were  fome  produ&ion  of 
**  Nature  j  or  as  if,  like  Time,  it  had  a  power  to 
"  operate,  not  only  independently,  but  in  fpitt  of 
*<  man;  or  as  if  it  were  a  thing  or  a  fubje&  uni- 
"  verially  confented  ta  Alas !  it  has  none  of  thofe 
"  properdes,  but  is  the  reverie  of  them  alL  It  b  a 
**  thing  in  imagination,  the  propriety  of  which  is 
*'  more  than  (feubted,  and  die  l^ality  of  winch 
**  in  a  few  years  will  be  denied." 


*'  If  I  aft  d»e  fermcr,  the  manufe4orcr,  the 
'  merchant,  the  tradeiinan,  and  dawn  dirm^  all 
'  the  occupations  of  life  to  the  common  labourer, 
'  what  fervice  monarchy  is  to  him  i  he  can  give 
''  me  no  aniwer.  If  I  a/k  him  what  monarchy  is, 
■  he  believes  it  is  Ibmething  Uke  a  finecure. 

"*  The  French  conftitutbn  faj^.  That  the  right 
'  o(  war  and  peace  is  in  the  natiui.  Where  elfe 
'  iboukl  it  rcl»e,  but  in  thofe  who  are  to  pay  the 
'  expcncef 

**  In  England,  diis  ri^^  is  lud  to  refide  in  a  mt- 
3  *•  tapbw. 
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^  t^^fft  Ihewn  at  the  Tower  for  fizpence  or  a 
*f  Jhiliiog  a>[ncce :  So  aie  the  li(Hu  t  uid  it  would 
**  be  a  ftep  nearer  to.  Fcafbn  ra  iay  it  refukd  in 
"  them,  for  aaf  inuumate  metaphor  is  no  more 
**  than  a  tutor  a  cap.  We  can  aU  fee  the  abfurdi- 
"  ty  of  worflupiHi^  Aaron's  mdun  cal£  or  Ncbu* 
"  chadnezzar's  golden  image  j  but  why  do  men 
**  contbuetopn^iletbemfelvcstheabfiirditiesthejr 
**  defpik  in  others  ?*' 

The  Revolution  and  Hanover  fuccelTion  had 
"been  dijet^  of  the  higheft  veneration  to  the  old 
Whigs.  They  thought  them  not  only  proo&  of 
the  fober  and  fteady  feirit  of  liberty  which  guided 
their  anccftors ;  but  of  their  wiiHom  and  provident 
care  of  pofterity. — The  nudem  Whigs  have  quite 
other  notions  of  thefe  eveats  and  actions.  They  do' 
not  deny  that  Mr.  Burke  has  given  truly  the  words 
of  the  atfts  of  parliament  which  Iccured  the  fuc- 
ceflk>n>  and  die  juft  fenle  of  them.  They  attack  not 
him  but  the  law. 

"  Mr.  Buike  (lay  diey)  has  dtmc  fome  fervice, 
**  not  m  his  caufe,  but  to  hb  country,  by  bringii^ 
**  thofe  claufcs  into  public  view.  They  ferve  » 
**  demonftratehowneceffaryitisatalltimestowatch 
«  againft  the  attempted  encroachment  of  powefj 
*"'  and  to  prevent  its  running  to  excels.  It  is  Ibme- 
■"  what  extraordinary,  that  the  offence  for  which 
"  James  II.  was  expelled,  that  of  fetdng  up  power 
'*  by  affiimptisn,  fhould  be  re-a£ted,  under  another 
'*  (hape  and  form,  by  the  parliament  that  expelled 
**  him.  It  fhcws  that  the  rights  of  man  were  but 
**  imperfectly  underftood  at  the  Revolution;  for, 
**  certain  it  is,  that  the  right  which  that  parliament 
**  fet  up  by  affimption  (for  by  delegation  it  had  it  not, 
*'  and  could  not  haye  it,  becaufe  none  could  give  it) 
■  •*  over  the  perfons  and  freedom  of  pofterity  forever, 
^*  was  of  the  iame  tyrannical  unfoundi^  kind  which 
'*  James 
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"  James  attempted  to  fct  up  over  tfw  parKamcnt 

"  and  the  nation,  and  for.  which  he  was  expelled. 

"  The  only  difference  is,  (for  in  principk  they  dif- 

"  fer  not),  that  the  one  was  an  ufurpcr  over  the 

"  living,  and  the  other  over  the  unborn;  and  as 

**  the  one  has  no  better  authority  to  (land  upon 

"  than  the  other,  both  of  them  moft  be  equally 

*'  null  and  void,  and  of  no  effeft." 


"  As  the  eftrmation  of  all  things  is  by  ctHiiparifon, 
•*  the  Revolution  ot"  1688,  however  from  circunv? 
**  ftances  it  may  have  been  exalted  beyond  its  va- 
**  lue,  will  find  its  level.  It  is  already  on  the  wane; 
**  ecHpfed  by  the  enlarging  orb  of  rcafon,  and  the 
"  luminous  revolutions  of  America  and  France.  In 
**  lefsthan  another  century,  it  will  go,  as  well  as 
"  Mr.  Burke's  labours,  '  to  the  &mUy  vault  of  all 
"  the  Capulets."  Mankind  will  then  Jcanely  believe 
"  that  a  country  calling  it/elf  free,  would  jend  to 
"  Holland  for  a  man,  and  clothe  him  with  power,  on. 
"  purfofe  to  put  them/elves  in  fear  of  him,  and  give 
"  him  almofi  a  million  Jlerling  a 'year  fer  leave  to 
*' Juimit  themjehes  and  their  pofterity,  like  bond-men 
'*  and  bond-women,  fer  ever." 

"  Mr.  Burke  having  laid  that  the  king  holds  his 
"  crown  in  contempt  of  the  choice  of  the  Revolu- 
"  tion  fociety,  who  individually  or  colleftively  have 
"  not,"  (as  moft  certainly  they  have  not)  "  a  vote 
"  for  a  king  amongft  them,  they  take  occafion  from 
"  thence  to  infer,  that  a  king  who  does  not  hold 
*'  his  crown  by  election,  defpifes  the  people." 

*'  The  King  of  England,"  &ys  he,  "holds  his 
*'  crown  (for  it  does  not  belong  to  the  nation, 
"  Eccordingto  Mr.  Burke)  in  contempt  of  the  choice 
"  of  the  Revolution  Society."  &c. 


'  As  to  who  is  King  in  England  or  eUcwhere, 
«  or 
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^  or  whether  there  is  any  King  at  all,  or  fthcrfier 
•*  the  people  chufe  a  Cherc4c«  Chief,  or  a  Hefliui 
"  Hullar  for  a  King,  it  is  not  a  matter  that  I 
'*  trouble  myfelf  aMut— be  that  to  themfelves; 
*'  but  with  refpeft  to  the  doftrinc,  fo  &r  as  it  re- 
**  latcs  to  the  Rights  of  Men  and  Nations,  it  is 
"  as  abominable  as  any  thmg  ever  uttered  in  the 
"  mofl:  enflaved  country  under  heaven.  Whedicr 
**  it  founds  worfe  to  my  ear,  by  not  being  accuf- 
"  tomed  to  hear  i'uch  defpotifm,  than  what  it  does 
"  to  the  car  of  another  perfon,  I  am  not  (a  well 
"  a  judge  of;  but  of  its  abominable  principle  I 
"  am  at  no  lofs  to  judge." 

Thefe  focietics  of  modem  Whigs  pulh  their  in- 
fblence  as  far  as  it  can  go.  In  order  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  people  for  treafon  and  rebellion, 'they 
reprefent  the  king  as  tainted  with  principles  of  def- 
potifin,  from  the  circumftance  of  his  having  domi> 
nions  in  Germany.  In  dired  d^ance  of  the  moft 
notorious  truth,  they  describe  his  government  there 
to  be  a  delixitifm ;  whereas  it  is  a  free  conftitution, 
in  which  the  ftates  of  the  electorate  have  their 
part  in  the  government  j  and  this  privily  has 
never  been  infringed  by  the  king,  or,  that  I  have 
heard  o^  by  any  of  his  predeceilbrs.  The  confli- 
tution  of  the  eledwal  dominions  has  indeed  a  deu* 
ble  control,  both  from  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and 
from  the  privileges  of  the  country.  Whatever  rights 
the  king  enjoys  as  eletftor,  have  been  always  pa- 
rentally cxcrclfed,  and  the  calumnies  of  thefe  lean- 
dalous  focietics  have  not  been  authorized  by  a  Gngle 
complaint  of  opprelTion. 

*^  When  Mr.  Burke  fays  that  *  his  m^efly's 
'  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  each  in  their  time  and  order, 
'  will  come  to  the  crown  with  the  /amt  cotUnrtpt 
'  of  their  choice  with  which  his  m^cAy  has  fuc* 
*  ceeded  to  that  he  wears,'  it  is  faying  too  much 
**  even  to  the  humbled  individual  in  the  country ; 
"  pin  of  whofe  daily  labour  goes  towards  making 
"  up 
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<*  up  the  million  fteriing  a  year,  which  the  country 

*  gives  the  pcrfen  it  ftiles  a  Idi^.  Govemmenft 
**  with  mlblence,  isdelimtilini  but  when  contempt 
**  is  added>  a  becomes  worfc  j  and  u>  pay  Iw  con- 
**  tcmpta  ii  the  evcefs  of  flavery.  This  fpccies  of 
"  government  comes  from  Germany;  and  re- 
**  minds' me  of  whatone  ofthe  Bninfwickfoldiers 
•*  cold  me,  who  was  taken  pri^fimer  by  the  Ameri- 
'*  cans  in  the  late  war :  *  Ah !'  faid  he,  *  America 

*  is  a  fine  free  country,  it  is  wordf  the  pcoj^e's 

*  fighting  for  I  I  know  the  difference  by  knowing 

*  my  own:  in  my  country,  if  the  prince  JrfSy  Eat 
'  firaWi  we  eatfiraw,'  *'  God  hck>  that  country, 
**  ihougfac  I,  be  it  England  or  elfewhere,  whole  U- 
**  beraes  are  to  be  protc&ed  by  Gtrmm  frmipkt 

*  ^ffvemmentt*K4frmes9fBnm/a>kkl" 

**  It  is  Ibmcv^  curious  to  obleiTe,  that  aldioi^ 
**  dte  p«)ple  of  En^and  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
**  talku^  about  kings,  it  is  always  a  Foreign  Houfe 
"  ofkuigS}  hftcingFore^ners,yctgovcmedbydKm. 
■*  —It  is  now  die  Houfe  of  Brui^c^  one  t^  dia 
**  petJy  tribes  of  Germany."    -    -    -    -     - 

**  If  Goveniment  be  whu  Mr.  Burke  defcribes 
**  it,  *  B  contrivance  of  human  vildom,'  I  might 
**  aflc  him,  if  wifiiom  was  at  fudi  a  bw  ebb  in  Eng- 
•*  land,  that  it  was  become  nece^ry  to  import  it 
**  from  Holland  and  from  Hanover  ?  But  I  will  do 
**  the  country  the  juftice  to  lay,  that  was  not  the 
**  cafe  {  and  even  if  it  was,  it  miftook  the  carga 
*•  The  wifii«n  of  every  country,  when  properly  «- 
"  ened,  is  fuffident  fix*  all  its  purpofes ;  and  there 
"  cvnid  exiji  m  mart  real  fceafim  in  EjigUmd  t» 
**  hint  Jea  ftr  a  Duteb  StddtheUa;  vr  a  Gtr- 
'*  MM  EUffor^  tbm  there  was  in  America  to  have 
**  done  a  fim^  thing.  If  a  country  does  not  un- 
**  decftand  its  omi  affairs,  how  is  a  foreigner  to  un- 
"  de^ftsnd  them,  who  knows  neither  its  laws,  its 
"  manner^ 
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**  mmners,  nor  its  language  ?  If  there  exilM  a  man 
**  So  tnnkcndmtif  wife  above  all  odiers,  Aat  hu 
"  wifiiom  was  neceflfary  to  mftnift  a  nation,  fomc 
"  rcaftm  migKt  be  offered  for  monarchy  i  but  when 
**  we  caft  our  eyes  about  a  country,  and  obferve 
"  how  every  part  undeiAands  its  own  affairs  i  and 
*'  when  we  look  around  the  world,  and  fee  diat  of  aQ 
**  men  in  it,  the  race  of  kings  are  the  mt^  infigni- 
*  ficant  in  capacity,  our  rcafon  cannot  fail  K>  ftflc  us 
"  —What  are  Aak  men  kept  for  ?"  • 

Thcfe  are  the  notions  which,  under  die  idea  of 
Wlug  prindi^s,  fevcnd  perfons,  and  anwng  them 
perfons  of  no  mean  mark,  hare  aflbciaied  diem- 
felvcs  to  propagate.  I  mil  not  attempt  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  Bo  refiite  them.  This  win  probably  • 
be  done  (if  fuch  writings  fliaU  be  thought  to  dcfcrvr 
any  odier  than  die  refutadon  of  criiruiul  juffiee)  by 
others,  who  may  thii&  with  Mr.  Burice.  He  hu 
performed  his  part, 

I  do  -not  w'llh  to  enter  very  much  at  lai^  into  die 
difcuffions  whichdiverge  and  ramify  in  all  ways  ftx)m 
this  produAire  fubjefL  But  there  is  one  topic  upon 
whidi  I  h^K  I  Audi  beexcufed  in  going  a  litde  be- 
yond my  ddUgn.  The  Qiftions,  now  fo  bufy  amongft 
m,  in  order  to  diveft  men  of  all  fore  for  dieir  country, 
and  to  remove  from  their  minds  all  duty  widi  re- 
gard to  the  ftate,  endeavour  to  propagate-  an  opini- 
on, that  the  peo^,  in  forming  their  commonwealth, 
have  by  no  means  parted  with  their  power  over  it. 
This  b  an  impr^nable  citadel,  to  which  thefe  gen- 
tlemen retreat  whenever  they  are  pufhed  by  the 
iMttery  of  laws,  and  u&ges,  and  politive  conven- 
tions. Indeed  it  b  fuch  and  of  fo  great  force, 
that  all  they  have  done  in  defending  their  out- 
works is  fo  mudi  time  and  labour  thrown  away, 
Difouls  Any  of  their  fchcmes— riitir  anfwer  is— It 

*  ViaHatlM  «f  tiu  Righu  «r  Mui,  TecommeaM  by  the 


is  the  a&  of  the  peepU^  and  that  is  fofficient.  Are  wc 
to  deny  to  a  majority  of  the  people  the  right  of 
altering  even  the  whole  franic  of  their  Ibciety,  if 
fuch  Ihould  be  their  plcafure  ?  They  may  change 
it,  fay  they,  from  a  monarchy  to  a  repuWic  to-day, 
and  to-morrow  back  agun  from  a  republic  to  a 
monarchy :  and  fo  backward  and  forward  as  oiten 
as  they  tike.  They  are  maiters  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  becaufe  in  fubftance  they  are  themfelves 
the  commonwealth.  The  French  revolution,  lay 
they,  was  the  aft  of  the  majority  of  the  people } 
and  if  the  majority  of  any  other  people,  the  people  of 
England  for  inftance,  wilh  to  make  the  fame  change, 
chcy  have  the  fame  rig^t. 

Juft  the  fame  undoubtedly.  That  is,  none  at  all. 
Neither  the  few  nor  the  many  have  a  right  to  a^ 
merely  by  their  will,  in  any  matter  connefted 
with  duty,  truft,  engagement,  or  obhgation.  The 
cofiititution  of  a  country  being  once  fettled  upon 
fome  compaft,  tacit  or  exprefled,  there'  is  no 
power  caifting  of  force  to  alter  it,  without  the 
breach  of  the  covenant,  or  the  confenc  of  all  the 
parties.  Such  is  the  nature  of  a  contract  And 
the  votes  of  a  majority  of  die  people,  whatever 

1  their  infamous  flatterers  may  teach  in  order  to 
corrupt  thnr  minds,  cannot  alter  the  moral  any 
more  than  they  can  alter  the  phyfical  elTence 
of  things.  The  people  are  not  to  be  taught  to , 
think  hghtly  of  their  engagements  to  their  go- 
vernors; elfe  they  teach  governors  to  think  lightly  , 
of  their  engagements  towards  them.  In  that  kind 
of  game  in  the  end  the  people  are  fure  to  be  lofers. 
To  flatter  them  into  a  contempt  of  &ith,  truth,  and 
juftice,  is  to  ruin  them ;  for  in  chefc  virtues  confifb 
thdr  whole  fafcty.  To  flatter  any  man,  or  any  part 
of  mankind,  in  any  de&ription,  by  aOcrting,  that  in 
engagements  he  or  they  are  free  whilft  any  other  hu- 
man creature  is  bound,  is  uluraately  to  vefl  the  role 
of  morality  in  (he  pleafurcof  thc^  who  ou^t  to  be 
rigidly 
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rigidly  fubmitted  tD  it ;  to  fubje£t  the  fovereign  ret- 
fon  of  the  world  to  the  caprices  of  weak  and  giddy 
rtien. 

Bur,  as  no  one  of  us  men  can  dift>enle  with  public 
or  private  fajth,  or  with  any  other  tie  of  moral  ob- 
ligation, fo  neither  can  any  number  of  us.  The 
number  engaged  in  crimes,  inllead  of  turning  them 
into  laudable  a^s,  only  augments  the  quantity  and 
the  intenfity  of  the  guile.  I  am  well  aware,  that 
men  lore  to  hear  of  their  power,  but  have  an  ex- 
treme difrelifh  to  be  told  of  their  duty.  This  is 
Qfcourfci  bccaufe  every  duty  is  a  limitation  of  fome 
powcn  Indeed  arbitrary  power  is  fo  much  to  the 
depraved  tafte  of  the  vulgar,  of  the  vulgar  of  every 
del'criptian,  that  almoft  all  the  diffenfions  which 
lacerate  the  commonweaithj  are  not  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  cxercifed,  but  concerning 
the  hands  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed.  Somewhere 
they  are  refolvcd  to  have  it.  Whether  they  de- 
fire  it  to  be  veiled  in  the  many  or  the  few,  de- 
pends with  moft  men  upon  the  chance  which  they 
imagine  they  themlelves  may  have  of  partaking  in 
tlie  exercife  of  that  arbitrary  fway,  in  the  one  mode 
or  in  the  other< 

It  bnot  neceffary  to  teach  men  to  thirft  after 
power.  But  it  is  very  expedient  that,-  by  moral 
inftniftion,  they  fliould  be  taught,-  and  by  their  civil 
conftituuons  they  Ihouldbe  compelled,  to  put  many 
rcftridlions  upon  the  immoderate  exercife  of  it,  and 
the  inordinate  defire.  The  beH:  method  of  obtaining 
thefe  two  great  points  forms  the  import^t,  but  at 
the  fame  time  the  difficult  problem  to  the  true 
fiatefman.  He  diinks  of  the  place  in  which  politi- 
cal power  is  to  be  lodged,  with  no  other  attention,  ^ 
than  as  it  may  render  the  more  or  the  lefs  prafti- 
cable,  k»  falucary  reftraint,  and  its  prudent  direc- 
tion. For  this  reafbn  no  le^flator,  at  any  period  of 
the  world,  has  willingly  placed  the  feat  of  a£Uve 
H  pomer 
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B  power  in  the  hands  of  the  multitude :  Becaulc  there 
\\  it  admits  of  no  control,  no  regulation,  no  Heady 
I!  dire£i:ion  whatfocvcr.  The  people  are  the  natural 
A  control  on  authority ;  but  to  exercife  and  to  control 
\  together  is  contradiftory  and  ImpofTible. 

As  the  exorbitant  exercife  of  power  cannot,  un- 
der popular  fway,  be  efFeftually  reftrained,  the  other 
great  objeift  of  political  arrangement,  the  means 
of  abating  an  exceflive  defire  ofit,  is  in  fuch  a  Hate 
ftill  worfe  provided  for.  The  democratick  com- , 
monwcalth  is  the  foodful  nurfe  of  ambition.  Un- 
der the  other  forms  it  meets  with  many  rcftraints, 
"Whenever,  in  ftates  which  have  had  a  democratick 
baHs,  thelegillators  have  endeavoured  to  put  reflraints 
upon  ambition,  their  methods  were  as  violent,  as  in 
the  end  they  were  incffeftual;  as  violent  indeed  as 
any  the  moft  jealous  defpotifm  could  invent.  The 
oflracifm  could  not  very  long  fave  itfelf,  and  much 
lefs  the  ftate  which  it  was  meant  co  guard,  from  the 
attempts  of  ambition,  one  of  the  natural  inbred  in- 
curable diftempers  of  a  poweifiil  democracy. 

But  to  return  frMn  this  Ihort  digreflion,  which 
however  is  not  wholly  foreign  to  the  queftion  of  the 
cfFeft  of  the  will  of  the  majority  upon  the  form  or 
the  exigence  of  their  fociety.  I  cannot  K>o  often 
recommend  it  to  the  ferious  confideration  of  all 
'men,  who  think  civil  fociety  to  be  withm  the  pro- 
vince of  moral  jurifdiftion,  diatifweowe  to  it  any 
duty,  it  is  not  fiibjeft  to  our  will  Duties  arc  not 
voluntary.    Duty  and  will  are  even  contradiAory 

(terms.  Now  though  fociety  might  be  at  firft  a 
voluntary  a£t  (which  in  many  cafes  it  undoubtedly 
mas)  it  continues  under  a  permanent  ftanding  cove- 
hiant,.coexifting  with  the  fociety;  and  it  attaches 
upon  every  individual  of  that  fociety,  without  any 
^  formal  aft  of  his  own.  This  is  warranted  by  the 
i  general  praftice,  arifing  Out  of  the  general  fenfe  of 
'mankind.  Men  without  their  chtncc  derive  be- 
nefits 
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befits  <r6m  that  aflbciation  j  without  their  choice 
they  are  fubjedled  to  duties  in  confequcnce  of  thefc 
benefits;  and  without  their  choice  they  enter  into  a 
virtual  obr^tion  as  binding  as  any  that  is  adtuaL 
XxKik  through  the  whole  of  life  and  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  of  duties.  Much  the  ftrongeft  moral  obliga- 
tions are  fuch  as  were  never  the  relults  bf  our  option, 
I  allow,  that  if  no  fuprcme  ruler  cxifts,  wife  to 
form,  and  potent  to  enforce,  the  moral  law,  there  is 
no  fanflion  to  any  contraf5t,  virtual  or  even  aftual, 
againfl:  the  will  of  prevalent  power.  On  that  hypo- 
thefis,  let  any  fet  of  men  be  ftrong  enough  to  fet 
their  duties  at  defiance,  and  they  ceafe  to  be  duties  i 
any  longer.  We  have  but  this  one  appeal  againft  I 
irrefittible  power —  i 

Si  gmu  bumamm  el  mortalia  temniiis  arma,  j 

jit  fperate  Deos  memores  fundi  atque  nrfandt.  [ 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  I  do  not  write  to  the 
difciples  of  the  Parifian  philofophy,  I  may  aflume, 
that  the  awful  author  of  our  being  is  the  author  of  oui 
J)lace  in  the  order  of  exiftence  -,  and  that  having  dif 
pofedand  marflialled  us  by  a  divine  taftick,  not  ac 
trording  to  our  will,  but  according  to  his,  he  has,  ii 
and  by  that  dilpofition,  virtually  Kibjeifted  us  to  af 
the  part  which  belongs  to  the  place  afRgned  us.  Wdt 
have  obligations  to  mankind  at  large,  which  are  not 
in  conlequence  of  any  fpecial  voluntary  paft.  They 
arife  irom  the  relation  of  man  to  man,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  God,  which  relations  are  not  matters 
of  choice.  On  the  contrary,  the  force  of  all  the  pafts 
whichwe  enter  into  withany  particular  perfonamonglt 
them,"depends  upon  thofe  prior  obligations.  In  fome 
cafes  the  fubordinate  relations  are  voluntary,  in  orfiers 
diey  are  neceflary — but  the  duties  are  all  compulfivc. 
when  we  marry,  the  choice  is  voluntary,  but  the  duties 
arc  not  matter  of  choice.  They  are  diftaod  by  tha 
lumre  of  the  fituation.  Dark  and  infcrutable  ard 
Ha  the 
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the  ways  by  which  wc  come  into  the  world.  The 
inftinfts  which  give  rife  to  this  myfterious  pro- 
cefs  of  nature  are  not  of  our  making.      But  out 

of  phyfical  caufes,  unknown  to  us,  perhaps  un- 
knowable, arife  moral  duties,  which,  as  we  are 
able  pcrfeftly  to  comprehend ,  we  are  bound  indif- 
penfably  to  perform.  Children  are  not  confenting 
to  their  relation,  but  their  relation,  without  their 
aftual confent,  binds  them  to  its  duties;  or  rather  it 
implies  their  confent,  becaufc  the  prefumcd  confent 
of  every  rational  creature  is  in  unifon  with  the  predif- 
pofed  order  of  things.  Men  come  in  that  manner 
into  a  community  widi  the  focial  ftate  of  their  pa- 

/  rents,  endowed  with  all  the  benefits,  loaded  with 
all  the  duties  of  their  fituation.  If  the  focial  ties  and 
ligaments,  fpun  out  of  thofe  phyfical  relations  which 
are  the  elements  of  the  commonwealth,  in  moft,  cafes 
beginj  and  always  continue,  independently  of  our 
.will,  fo  does  that  relation  called  our  country, 
which  comprehends  (as  it  has  been  well  fald)  "  *  aU 
the  charities  of  all,"  bind  us  to  it  witliout  any  fti- 
pulation  on  our  part.  Nor  are  we  left  without 
powerful  inllinfts  to  make  this  duty  as  dear  and 
grateful  to  us,  as  it  is  awdil  and  coercive.  Our 
country  is  not  a  thing  of  mere  phyfical  locality. 
]  It  confills,  in  a  great  mcafure,  in  the  antient  order 
1   into  which  wc  are  born.     We  may  have  the  fame 

I  geographical  ficuation,  but  another  country  ;  as  we 
may  have  the  fame  country  in  another  foil.  Tiie 
place  that  determines  our  duty  to  our  country  is 

!  a  focial,  civil  relation. 

Thefe  arc  the  opinions  of  tlie  author  whofe  caufe 
I  defend.  I  lay  them  down  not  to  enforce  diem 
upon  others  by  difputation,  but  as  an  account  of 
his  proceedings.     On  -xhem  he  aftsj   and  from 

■  them  he  is  convinced  that  neither  he,  nor  any  man, 

*  Omnes  OQinlum  charitates  patrU  una  compleflitur.  Cic. 

or 
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or  number  of  men,  have  a  right  (except  what  ne- 
ceflity,  which  is  out  of  and  above  all  rule,  rather 
jmpofcs  than  bellows)  to  free  themfelvcs  from 
that  primary  engagement  into  which  every  man 
born  into  a  community  as  much  contrafts  by  his 
being  born  into  it,  as  he  contrafts  an  obligation 
to  certain  parents  by  his  having  been  derived  from 
their  bodies.  The  place  of  every  man  determines 
his  duty.  If  you  afk,  ^em  te  Deus  ejfejuffit?  You 
will  be  anfwercd  when  you  refolve  this  other  quef- 
lion,  Humana  qua  parif  locatus  es  in  re*  ? 

1  admit,  indeed,  chat  in  morals,  as  in  all  things 
elfe,  difficulties  will  fometimes  occur.  Duties  will 
fometimcs  crofs  one^anothe^.  Then  queftions  will 
arife,  which  of  them  is  to  be  placed  in  fubordina- 
tion;  which  of  them  may  be  entirely  fuperfeded  ? 
Thcfe  doubts  g^ve  rife  to  that  part  of  moral  fcj^ 
cnce  called  cafuijiryi  which,  thou^  ncccflary  to  be 
well  ftudied  by  fhofe  who  would  become  expert  in 
that  learning,  who  aim  at  becoming  what,  I  think 
Cicero  Ibmewhere  calls,  artifices  officiorum ;  it  re- 
quires a  very  folid  and  difcriminating  judgment, 
great  modefty  and  caution,  and  much  fobriety  of 
mind  in  the  handling ;  elfe  there  is  a  danger  that 
it  may  totally  fubvert  thofe  offices  which  it  is  its 
objeft  only  to  methodize  and  reconcile.  Duties,  at 
their  extreme  bounds,  are  drawn  very  fine,  fo  as 
to  become  almoft  evanefcent.  In  that  ftate,  ibmc 
ftiade  of  doubt  will  always  reft  on  thefe  queftions, 
when  they  are  purfued  with  great  fubulty.     But  the   ( 

'  A  few  lines  in  PerGu;  contun  a  ^ood  (Ummary  of  all  tha 
tibjcAs  of  moral  invefh^aiion,  nod  hint  the  refuli  of  our  cu-r 
quiry  :  There  human  witl  has  no  pUce, 

QuidyiijRiu  ^  ex.  <^a\A'aim  viiluri  gignitnur  ?  ordo 
Qui)  Jaiui  ?  et  milji  quis  mollis  flexu«  el  unde  ? 
Qaii  modus  argento  ?  Quid^/  eptartf  Qiud  afper 
Utile  nummus  habet?   Palritt  tbarifqut  pro^inqmt 
Quantum  elargiri  dtbtiU  t — Quern  te  Deui  elTe 
'J'-Jpi  ?^-et  humaoa  qua  parte  iMoiui »  in  re  f 

H  3  very 
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I  very  hdbit  of  ftating  chefe  extreme  cafes  is  Qot 
I  very  laudable  or  fafe  :  becaufe,  in  general,  it  is 
not  ri^t  to  turn  our  duties  into  doubts.  They  arc 
impofed  to  govern  our  conduft,  not  to  cxercife  our- 
Ingenuity  j  and  therefore,  our  opinions  about  them 
ought  not  to  be  in  a  Itate  qf  flu^uation,  but  fieady, 
iiire,  and  refolved. 

Ainongft  thefe  nice,  and  therefore  dangerous, 
points  of  cafuiftry  may  be  reckoned  the  queftion  io 
much  agitated  in  the  prefent  hour — Whether,  after 
(  the  people  have  dtfcharged  themfelves  of  their 
1  original  power  by  an  habitual  delegation,  no  occa- 
fion  can  pofTibly  occur  which  may  juftify  their  re- 
fumpcion  of  it  ?  This  queftion,  in  this  latitude, 
is  very  hard  to  affirm  or  deny :  but  I  am  fatisfied 
that  no  occafion  can  juftify  fuch  a  refumption, 
which  wculd  not  equally  authorize  a  difpenfation 
with  any  other  moral  duty,  perhaps  with  all  of 
them  together.  However,  if  in  general  it  be 
not  eafy  to  determine  concerning  the  lawfulnefs 
of  fuch  devious  proceedings,  which  muft  be  ever 
on  the  edge  of  crimes,  it  is  far  from  difficult  to 
fijrefee  the  perilous  confequences  of  the  refufcita- 
tion  of  fuch  a  power  in  the  people.  The  prailical 
confequences  of  any  political  tenet  go  a  great  way 
in  deciding  upon  its  value.  Political  problems  dp 
not  primarily  concern  truth  or  falfehood.  They 
relate  to  good  or  evil.  What  in  the  rcfult  is  likely 
to  produce  evil,  is  politically  falfe;  that  which  is 
produdive  of  good,  politically  is  true. 
I  Believing  it  therefore  a  queftion  at  leaft  ar- 
duous in  the  theory,  and  in  the  pradice  very  critical, 
it  would  well  become  us  to  afcertain,  as  well  as 
we  can,  what  form  it  is  that  our.  incantations  arc 
about  to  call  up  from  darkncfs  and  the  fleep  of  ages. 
When  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  people  is  in 
queftion,  before  we  attempt  to  extend  or  to  confine 
i^  we  ought  to  fix  in  our  minds,  with  fome  degree 
of 
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of  dlltinAnefs,  aii  idea  of  what  it  is  we  mean 
when  we  fay  the  PEOPLE. 

In  a  ftate  of  rude  nature  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
•s  a  people.  A  number  of  men  in  themfelves  have 
no  collcftive  capacity.  The  idea  of  a  people  is  the 
idea  of  a  corporation.  It  is  wholly  aniBcial ;  and 
made  like  aU  other  legal  fiftions  by  coiriinon 
agreement.  What  the  particular  nature  of  that 
flgrcemenc  was,  is  colle6i:ed  from  the  form  into.' 
which  the  particular  foctety  has  been  caA.  Any 
other  b  not  tbar  covenant.  Whfn  men,  there- 
fore, break  up  the  original  compad  or  agreement 
which  gives  its  corporate  form  and  capacity  to  a 
flatej  they  are  no  longer  a  people;  they  have  no 
longer  a  corporate  exiftence ;  they  have  no  longer 
a.  legal  coaftive  force  to  bind  within,  nor  a  claim 
to  be  recognized  abroad.  They  are  a  number  of 
vague  loofe  individuals,  and  nothing  more.  With 
them  all  is  to  begjn  i^ain.  Alas !  they  little  know 
how  many  a  weary  Hep  is  to  be  taken  before  they 
can  form  themfelves  into  a  mafs,  which  has  a  true 
politic  perfonality. 

We  hear  much  from  men,  Vho  have  not  ac- 
quired their  hardinefs  of  aflertion  from  the  profun- 
dity of  their  thinking,  about  the  omnipotence  of  a 
ma/erity^  in  fuch  a  difiblution  of  an  ancient  fociety 
as  hath  taken  place  in  France.  But  amongft  men  fo 
di/banded,  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  majority  or 
minority ;  or  power  in  any  one  perfon  to  bind  another. 
The  power  of  a&ing  by  a  majority,  which  the  gentle- 
men theorifts  feem  to  alTume  fo  readily,  after  they 
have  violated  the  contract  out  of  which  it  has  arifen,     ' 
(if  at  all  it  exiftcd)  muft  be  grounded  on  two  afllimp-  ■; 
tions ;  firft,  that  of  an  incorporation  produced  by   ' 
unanimity;  and  fecondly,  an  unanimous  agreement,    I 
that  the  a£t  of  a  mere  majority  (fay  of  one)  Ihall 
.pa(s  with  them  and  with 'others  as  the  a£t  of  the 
whole. 

H4  We 
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Wc  are  fo  little  zSe&ed  by  things  which  are  habU 
tual,  that  we  confider  this  idea  of  the  decifion  of  a  m<»- 
jori/y  as  if  it  were  a  la,w  of  our  original  nature  :  But 
fuch  conftructive  whole,  refiding  in  a  part  only,  is  one 
♦     of  the  moft  violent  fiftions  of  pofitive  law,  that  ever 
has  been  or  can  be  made  on  the  principles  of  artifi- 
cial incorporation.  Out  of  civil  fociety  nature  knows 
1    nothing  of  it ;  nor  are  men,  even  when  arranged  ac- 
\    cording  to  civil  order,  otherwife  than  by  very  long 
i   training,  brought  at  all  to  fubmit  to  it.     The  mind 
is  brought  far  more  eafily  to  acquiefce  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  one  man,  or  a  few,  who  ai5t  under  a 
1  general  procuration  for  the  ftate,  than  in  the  vote 
j  of  a  viftorious    majority    in    councils    in   which 
i  every  man  has  lus  fliare  in  the  deliberation.     For 
1  there  the  beaten  party  are  exafperated  and  Ibur- 
led  by  the  previous  contention,  and  mortified  by 
'  the  conclufive   defeat.      This   mode   of  decifion, 
where  wills  may  be  lb  nearly  equal,   where,  ac- 
cording to  rircumftanccs,  the  fmaller  number  may 
be  the  ftronger  force,  and  where  apparent  reafon 
may  be  all  upon  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  little  clfe 
than  impetuous  appetite  ;  all  this  muft  be  the  refult 
of  a  very  particular  and  fpecial  convention,  confirmed 
a^erwards  by  long  habits  of  obedience,  by  a  ibrt 
of  difcipline  in  fociety,  and  by  a  ftrong  hand,  veiled 
with  ftationary  permanent  power,  to  enforce  this  fort 
of  conftrudtive  general  will.     What  organ  it  is  that 
ftiall  declare  the  corporate  mind  is  fo  much  a  matter 
of  poptive  arransement,  that  fcveral  ftates,  for  the 
validity  of  fcveral  of  their  a£ts,  have  required  a  pro- 
portion of  voices  much  greater  than  that  of  a  mere 
majority.    Thtfe  prcportions  are  fo  entirely  governed 
byconvertion.thatinlbme  cafes  the  minority  decides. 
The  laws  in  many  countries  to  condemn  require  more 
than  a  mere  majority  ;  leis  than  an  equal  number 
to  acquit.     In  our  judicial  trials  we  require  unanl- 
piity  cither  to  condemn  or  to  abfolvc.     In  fome  in- 
corporations 
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eorporadons  one  man  fpeaks  for  the  whole ;  iq 
others,  a  few.  Until  the  other  day,  in  the  confti- 
tution  of  Poland,  unanimity  was  required  to  give 
validity  to  any  aft  of  their  great  national  council 
or  diet.  This  approaches  much  more  nearly  to  rude  " 
Jiature  than  the  inflitutions  of  any  other  country. 
Such,  indeed,  every  commoBweaitk  muft  be,  with- 
•  out  a  pofitive  law  to  recognize  jn  a  certain  number 
the  will  of  the  entire  body. 

If  men  diffolve  their  antient  incorporation,  in  or-  t 
der  to  regenerate  their  community,  in  that  ftate  of  j 
things  each  man  has  a  right,  if  he  pleafes,  to  re~  I 
main  an  individual.  Any  number  of  individuals,  | 
who  can  agree  upon  it,  have  an  undoubted  right  to  I 
form  themfelves  into  a  ftate  apart  and  wholly  inde-  I 
Indent.  If  any  of  thefe  is  forced  into  the  fellow- 1 
fhip  of  another,  this  is  conqueft  and  not  compad.) 
On  every  principle,  which  fuppofes  fociety  to  bp  ini 
virtue  of  a  free  covenant,  this  compulfive  incorpoJ 
ration  muft  be  null  .ind  void. 

As  a  people  can  have  no  right  to  a  corporaa  ca- 
pacity without  univerfal  confent,  fo  neither  have  they 
a  right  to  hold  exclufively  any  lands  in  the  name  and 
ritle  of  a  corporation.  On  the  (cheme  of  the  pre- 
fent  rulers  in  our  nei^bouring  country,  regenerated 
as  they  are,  they  have  no  more  right  to  the  ter- 
ritory called  France  than  I  have.  I  have  a  right  to 
pitch  my  tent  in  any  unoccupied  place  I  can  find  for 
it ;  and  I  may  apply  to  my  own  maintenance  any 
part  of  their  unoccupied  foil.  I  may  purchafe 
the  houfe  or  vineyard  of  any  individual  proprietor 
who  refufes  his  confent  (and  moft  proprietors  have, 
as  &r  as  they  daj-ed,  rcfufed  ir)  to  the  new  incorpo- 
ration. I  ftand  in  his  independent  place.  Who  are 
thefe  infolent  men  calling  themfelves  the  French, 
nation,  that  would  monopolize  this  feir  domain  of 
nature  i  Is  it  becaufe  they  fpeak  a  certain  jargon  ? 
Is  it  their  mode  of  chattering,  to  mc  unintelli- 
gible, 
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gible,  that  forms  their  title  to  my-  land?  Who 
arc  they  who  claim  by  prefcription  and  dcfcent 
from  certain  gangs  of  banditti  called  Franks,  and 
Burgundians,  and  Vifigoths,  of  whom  I  may  have 
never  heard,  and  ninecy-ninc  out  of  an  hyndred 
of  themfelvcs  certainly  never  have  heard  i  whilft 
at  the  very  time  they  tell  me,  that  prefcription  and 
long  poffeflion  form  no  title  to  property  ?  Who 
are  they  that  prefume  to  aflcrt  that  the  land  which 
I  purchafed  of  the  individual,  a  natural  perfon,  and 
not  a  Bdion  of  ftate,  belongs  to  them,  who  in  the 
very  capacity  in  which  they  make  their  claim  can 
cxiil  only  as  an  imaginary  being]  and  in  virtue  of 
the  very  prefcription  which  they  rcjeft  and  diibwn  ? 
This  mode  of  arguing  might  be  puftied  into  all  the 
detail,  fo  as  to  leave  no  fort  of  doubt,  that  on 
their  principles,  and  on  the  fort  of  footing  on  which 
they  have  thought  proper  to  place  themfelvcs,  the 
crowd  of  men  on  the  other  fide  of  the  channel, 
who  have  the  impudence  to  call  themfelves  4 
people,  can  never  be  the  lawful  exclufive  pof- 
feflbrs  of  the  foil.  By  what  they  call  reafoning 
without  prejudice,  they  leave  not  one  ftone  upon 
another  in  ^e  fabric  of  human  fociety.  They  fub- 
vert  all  the  authority  which  they  hold,  as  well  a^ 
all  that  which  they  have  deftroyed. 

As  in  the  abftrafl:,  it  is  perfeftly  clear,  that,  out  of 
a  ftate  of  civil  fociety,  majority  and  minority  are  re- 
lations  which  cm  have  no  exiftence  ;  and  that  in  civij 
fociety,  its  own  fpecific  conventions  in  each  incor- 
poration, determine  what  It  is  that  constitutes  th^ 
peof^e,  fo  as  to  make  their  aA  the  fignification  of  tho 
general  will  j  tocome  to  particulars,  it  is  equally  clear, 
that  neither  in  France  nor  in  England  has  the  ori- 
ginal, or  any  fubfcquent  CMnpaft  of  the  ftate,  ex- 
prefled  or  implied,  conftituted  a  majority  ef  mm,  told 
by  the  bead,  to  be  die  afting  pco|He  of  their  feveral 
communities.    And  I  fee  as  litde  (tf  policy  or  uti- 
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Jiky,  as  diere  is  of  nght,''in  laying  dovn  a  princti^e 
that  a  majority  of  men  told  by  the  head  are  to  be 
coafidered  as  die  people,  and  that  as  fuch  their  will 
is  to  be  law.    What  policy  can  there  be  found  ii) 
arrangements  made  in  defiance  of  every  political 
principle  ?    To  enable  men  to  aft  widi  the  weight 
and  charader  of  a  people,  and  to  anfwer  the  ends  Sx  j 
which  they  arc  incorporated  into  that  capacity,  we 
piuft  fuppofe  them  (by  means  immediate  or  confe- 
quential)  to  be  in  that  ftate  of  habitual  focial  difci-  I 
phne,  in  which  th,e  wifcr,  the  more  expert,  and  the  I 
more  opulent,  condud,  and  by  conducting  enlighten/ 
and  protedt  the  weaker,  the  lefs  knowing,  and  the  lelsj 
provided  with  the  goods  of  fortune.  When  the  mulrl 
ptudc  are  not  under  this  difcipltne,  they  can  fcarcely  i 
be  faid  to  be  in  civil  fociety.     Give  once  a  certain 
confticutioh  of  things,  which  produces  a  variety  of 
iconditions  and  circumllances  in  a  ftate,  and  there  is 
in  nature  and  reafon  a  principle  which,  for  their  own 
benefit,  poflpones,  not  the  intereft  but  the  judgment^ 
of  thofe  who  are  numero  plures,  to  thofe  who  are  vir- 
Jute  et  honore  majorgj.  Numbers  in  a  flate  (flippofing. 
which  is  not  uie  cafe  in  France,  that  a  (late  does 
exift)   are  always  of  confideration — but   they  are 
not  the  whole  confideration.    It  is  in  things  more 
ferious  than  a  play,  that  it  may  be  truly  (aid, /atif 
fft  equitem  mibi  plaitdere. 

A  true  natural  ariftocracy  is  not  a  feparate  intereft  ) 
|n  the  ftate,  or  feparable  from  it.  It  is  an  eilential , 
integrant  part  of^  any  large  people  rightly  confii- 
tuced.  It  is  formed  out  of  a  clafs  of  legitimate ' 
prefumptions,  which,  uken  as  generalities,  muft 
pe  admitted  for  a^al  truths.  To  be  bred  ia 
a  place  of  eftimation  ;  To  fee  nothing  low  and 
fordid  from  one's  infancy  j  To  be  taught  to  rcfpeft 
one's  felfj  .To  be  habituated  to  the  cenforial 
iofpeftion  of  the  public  eye  j  To  look  early  to 
public  opinion  ;  To  lUnd  upon  fuch  elevated 
groun(| 
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ground  as  to  be  enabled  to  take  a  large  view  of  the 
wide-fprcad  and  infinitely  diverfificd  combinations 
of  men  and  affairs  in  a  large  fociety;  To  have  Ici- 
fure  to  read,  to  reflet,  to  converfe ;  To  be  enabled 
to  draw  the  court  and  attention  of  the  wife  and 
learned  wherever  they  are  to  be  found  j — To  be  ha- 
bituated in  armies  to  command  and  to  obey  ; 
To  be  taught  to  defpife  danger  in  the  purfuit 
of  honour  and  duty  j  To  be  formed  to  the 
greateft  degree  of  vigilance,  forefight,  and  circum- ' 
^>e<5tion,  in  a  ftate  of  things  in  which  no  fault 
is  committed  with  impunity,  and  the  flighteft  mif- 
takes  draw  on  the  moft  ruinous  conlequcnccs — 
To  be  led  to  a  guarded  and  regulated  conduct, 
from  a  ftnfe  that  you  are  confidered  as  an  inftruftor 
of  your  fcUow- citizens  in  their  higheft  concerns,  and 
that  you  aft  as  a  reconciler  between  God  and  man 
-T-To  be  employed  as  an  adminiftralor  of  law  and 
juftice,  and  to  be  thereby  amongfl:  the  firft  benefac- 
tors to  mankind — To  be  a  profeflbr  of  high  fcience, 
or  of  liberal  and  ingenuous  art— To  be  amongft 
rich  traders,  who  from  their  fucccfs  are  prefumed  to 
have  fharp  and  vigorous  underftandingi,  and  to  pof- 
fefs  the  virtues  of  diligence,  order,  conftancy,  and 
regularity,  and  to  have  cultivated  an  habin^d  regard 
to  commucaove  juftice — Thefa  are  the  circum- 
ftances  of  men,  that  form  what  I  Ihould  call  a  na- 
tural ariftocracy,  without  which  there  is  no  nation. 
.  The  ftate  of  civil  fociety,  which  neceflarily  ge- 
;  nerates  this  ariftocracy,  is  a  ftate  of  nature ;  and 
j  much  more  truly  fo  than  a  favage  and  incoherent 
■Imode  of  life.  For  man  is  by  nature  reafonablei  and 
Ihe  is  never  perfeftlyin  his  natural  ftate,  but  when  he 
lis  placed  where  reafon  may  be  beft  cultivated,  and 
Vnoft  predominates.  Art  is  man's  nature.  We  are 
MS  much,  at  leaft,  in  a  ftate  of  nature  in  formed 
inanhood,  as  in  immature  and  helplels  infancy.  Men 
qualified  in  the  manaer  I  have  juft  defcribed,  form  in 
nature^ 
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-nature,  as  (he  operates  in  the  common  modification  of 
foci*y,the  leacHng, guiding,  and  governing  part.  It  is 
the  foul  to  die  body,  without  which  the  man  does  not 
exift.  Togivc  therefore  no  more  importance,  in  the 
fociai  order,  to  fuch  dcfcriptions  of  men,  than  that  of 
fo  many  units,  is  an  hcM-rible  ufurpacion. 

When  great  multitudes  ad:  together,  under  that 
difcipline  of  nature,  I  recognize  the  PEOPLE.  I 
acknowledge  fomething  tlut  perhap*  equals,  and 
ought  always  to  guide,  the  fovereignty  of  conven-1 
ticn.  in  all  things  the  voice  of  this  grand  chorus 
of  national  harmony  ought  to  have  a  mighty  and 
decifive  influence.  But  when  you  dilturb  this  har- 
mony i  when  you  break  up  this  beautiful  order, 
^is  array  of  truth  and  nature,  as  well  as  of  habic 
and  prejudice ;  when  you  feparate  the  common  fort 
of  men  from  their  proper  chieftains  fo  as  to  form 
them  into  an  adverfe  army,  I  no  longer  know  that 
venerable  objedt  called  the  people  in  fuch  a  dif- 
banded  race  of  deferters  and  vagabonds.  For  a. 
while  they  may  be  terrible  indeed  -,  but  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  wild  beafts  are  terrible.  The  mind  owes 
to  them  no  fort  of  fubmifllon.  They  are,  as  they 
have  always  been  reputed,  rebels.  They  may  law-» 
fully  be  fought  with,  and  brought  under,  whenever 
an  advantage  offers.  Thofe  who  attempt  by  outrage 
and  violence  to  deprive  men  of  any  advantage  which 
they  hold  under  the  laws,  ind  to  deflxoy  the  natural 
order  of  life,  proclaim  war  againft  them.  ' 

\Ve  have  read  in  hiftory  of  that  furious  infurrec- 
t)on  of  the  common  people  in  France  called  the 
Jacquerie;  for  this  is  not  the  firft  time  that  the 
people  have  been  enlightened  into  treafon,  murder, 
and  rapine.  Its  objeft  was  to  extirpate  the  gentry. 
■The  Ct^ai  de  Bitcbe,  a  famous  foldier  of  thofe  days, 
dUhonourcd  the  name  of  a  gentleman  and  of  a  man 
by  taking,  for  their  cruelties,  a  cruel  vengeance  on 
thefe  deluded  wretches :  U  was,  however,  his  right 
I  and 
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Mid  his  duty  to  make  war  upon  them,  and  after- 
wards, in  moderation,  to  bring  them  to  puniflxnent 
for  dieir  rebellion ;  though  in  die  fenfe  of  die  French 
revoludon,  and  of  fome  of  our  clubs,  diey  were  die 
feople  i  and  were  truly  fo,  if  you  will  caD  by  that 
appellation  my  m^ority  eftnen  toldkf  the  bead* 

At  a  time  not  very  remote  from  the  feme  pe- 
riod (for  thefe  humours  never  have  afiefted  one  of 
the  nations  without  fome  influence  on  the  other) 
happened  feveral  rifings  of  the  lower  commons  in 
England.  Thefe  infurgents  were  certainly  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cotmdcs  in  which 
they  refided;  and  Cade,  Ket,  and  Straw,  at  die  head 
of  their  national  guards,  and  fomented  by  certain 
traitorsof  highrardt,didno  more  than  exert,  accord- 
ing to  the  doftrincs  of  ours  and  the  Parifian  focieries, 
the  fovcreign  power  inherent  in  the  majority. 

We  call  die  time  of  thofe  events  a  dark  age. 
Indeed  we  are  too  indulgent  to  our  own  profici- 
ency. The  Abbe  John  Ball  underftood  the  rights 
of  man  as  well  as  the  Abbe  Gregoire.  That  reverend 
patriarch  of  fedition,  and  prototype  of  our  modem 
preachers,  was  of  opinion  with  the  national  aflem- 
bly,  that  all  the  evils  which  have  &Ilcn  upon  men 
had  been  caufed  by  an  ignorance  of  their  "  having 
been  bom  and  conpnued  equal  as  to  their  rights." 
Had  the  populace  been  i^le  to  repeat  that  profound 
maxim  ail  would  have  gone  perfe6tly  well  with 
diem.  No  tyranny,  no  vexation,  no  oppreffion,  no 
care,  no  forrow,  could  have  cxiiled  in  the  world* 
This  would  have  cured  them  like  a  charm  for  the 
tooth-ach.  But  the  loweft  wretches,  in  their  mofl: 
ignorant  ftate,  were  able  at  all  times  to  talk  fuch 
ftuffi  and  yet  at  all  times  have  diey  fuffered  manj 
evils  and  many  oppreHions,  both  before  and  Imce 
the  republication  by  the  national  allembtr  of  this 
^n  of  healing  potency  and  virtue.  The  Enlighten- 
ed Dr.  Ball,  when  be  wilhed  -to  rekindle  dK  li^ 

and 
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and  fires  of  his  audience  on  this  point,  chole  for 
the  ttxt  the  following  couplet: 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  Cpan, 
Who  was  thcB  the  gentlenun  I 

Of  this  fapient  maxim,  howevetj  I  do  not  g^ve  him 
for  the  inventor.  It  fecms  to  have  been  handed 
down  by  tradition,  and  had  certainly  become  pro- 
verfjial;  but  whether  then  compofed,  or  only  ap- 
plied, thus  much  muft  be  admitted,  that  in  learning,  ' 
fenfe,  enei^,  and  comprehcnGvenefs,  it  is  fully  equal 
to  all  the  modem  diflertations  on  the  equahty  of 
mankind ;  and  it  has  one  advantage  over  thcm,^ 
that  it  is  in  rhyme  *. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  this  great  teacher 

of  the  rights  of  man  decorated  his  difcourfe  on 

diis  valuable  text,  with  lemmas,  theorems,  fcholia, 

corollaries, 

*  It  ii  DO  fmaH  loA  to  th«  world,  that  the  whole  of  this  en- 
lightened And  philofophic  fermon,  preached  to  ^u>a  bundnd 
t^faxd  nation^  guaids  ajTeniblcd  at  Blaclcheach  (a  number 
probably  cqaal  to  the  fublime  and  majeftic  FtJiratitn  of  the  14th 
of  Jnly  1790.  io  the  Cbamfii  dt  Mart)  is  not  preferved.  A  fliort 
abftra^  ii,  howeveri  to  be  found  in  Walfiogham.  I  have  added 
it  here  for  the  edification  of  the  modern  Whig«,  who  may  poT- 
fibly  excepc  this  prcdout  little  fragment  from  their  general 
cc»[empt  of  antient  learning. 

Ut  fu3  dodrina  plores  inficeret  ad  le  Blackheth  (nbi  dacenta 
millia  hominam  a>nimumum  fuete  limul  coagregata)  hujufcc- 
modi  fermonem  eft  exorfni. 

Whan  Adam  dalfc,  and  Eve  fpan,  who  vrai  Chan  a  gentleman  1 

Continoanfqoe  fermoitem  inceptum  nitebatur  per  verba  prt^ 
vertni  quod  pro  themate  fumpferat,  introducere  It  probar*, 
iiA  isj//o  Bxmts  parrt  criaiu  a  ntuurd,  fervitutem  per  injuftun 
oppreffiffltem  neqoam  hominam  introduCiam  contra  Dei  volun- 
'tacetn,  quia  &  Deo  ptacuifict  fervos  cicafTe,  utiqne  in  prindpio 
mnndt  conftituifiec,  quis  fervus,  quifTC  dominus  futorus  fu^ek 
Confidcrarcnt  igitnr  jam  tempus  i  Deo  datum  as,  in  qao 
(depofito  ferviimis  jugo  cKutins)  polTenc  fi  vellent,  libertatfc 
diti  concupiti  gaudere.  Quapropter  monuit  at  efiltnt  viri 
cordbiii  te  amore  boni  patristamilias  excolentis  agrom  faun  fc 
extirpandi  ac  rcfecantu  notia  {ramaa  quic  ntign  lolMt 
opprimere. 
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cotollaries,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  fcience,  which 
■was  furniflied  in  as  great  plenty  and  perfeiftipn  out 
of  the  dogmaric  and  polennic  magazines,  the  old 
horfc-armory,  of  the  fchoolmen,  among  whom  the 
Rev. 

Ajiprimerei  k  ipfi  in  prxfenii  facerc  feftinarent;  primd  majartt 
ngai  tlcminoi  occiJeade  -,  JiinJi  jaridicoj,  jufiitiariat  (^  Jura'' 
toru  palria  perimetulo  ;  poftremo  quorcnnque  fcirent  in  fofii- 
Tum  cemmumtati  hmtjiii  :  tallcrenc  dc  terra  fua :  &C  de- 
mum  Se  paccnt  fibunet  parertitt  Se  ficuritatem  in  fuCurum ;  JS 
/uilaiii  piajoriius  ijfiS  inur  tet  jeqna  libirta;,  eadim  nabilitas,  par 
.  Jigmlas,fimilijhue  peltjlai. 

Here  \%  displayed  at  once  the  whole  of  the  grand  arcanum 
pretended  to  be  found  out  by  the  national  aflembly,  for  recaring 
future  happinefs,  peace,  and  tranquillity.  There  feems  howerer 
to  be  fome  doabt  whether  this  venerable  protomartyr  of  philo- 
fbphy  was  inclined  to  carry  his  owa  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
men  more  rigidly  into  prailice  than  the  national  afTembly  them- 
felvej.  He  was,  like  them,  only  preaching  liccntiournefs  to  ihc 
populace  to  obtain  power  for  bunfelf,  if  we  may  believe  w.hai  i> 
fubjoined  by  the  hillorian. 

Cumque  hxc  &  phra  alia  Miraminla  [think  of  thii  old  fool's 
calling  all  the  wife  maxims  of  the  I'rcncli  academy  //rliramm/tt] 
prxdicafTec,  commune  vulgus  cum  tanto  favore  profeqaitur,  ut 
accltaiiarciit  turn  architpijctpum  fulurum,  tfS  ft^ii  caticcUariual. 
Whether  he  would  have  taken  thefe  fituations  under  thefe  names, 
or  would  have  changed  the  whole  nomenclature  of  the  Itate  and 
church,  to  be  underftood  in  the  fcnfe  of  the  Rei'oluuon,  is  not  fo 
certain.  It  is  probable  that  he  would  have  changed  th<r  namei 
and  kept  the  fubftance  of  power. 

We   find  too,   that   they  had  in    thofe  days   ihdr   Saci:iy 

fir  etnJiilKtUnai  iBjartHatieii,  of  which  (he  reverend  John  Ball 

1  conrplcuous  member,  fometimes   urder  his  own  r 


fbiAeUmes  under  the  feigned  name  of  Joiin  Schep.  Befides 
him  it  confifted  (as  Knyghton  tcKs  us)  of  ptrfons  who  went  hv 
ike  real  or  fi^iious  names  of  Jack  Mylner,  Tom  Baker,  JacK 


Straw,  Jack  Trewman,  Jack  Carter,  and  probably  of  many 
more.  Some  of  (he  choiceft  Rowers  of  the  publications,  charitably 
written  and  circulated  by  ihero  gratis,  are  upon  record  in  Wal- 
fiogham  and  Knyghton :  and  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  the  [athy 
ana  fententiou^  brevity  of  thefe  bulUiini  of  ancient  rebellion, 
before  the  loofe  and  coi.fufed  prolixity  of  the  modern  advertifa- 
neotB  of  conflitutional  information.  J'hey  contain  more  good 
morality,  :.nd  Ida  bad  politics;  they  had  much  more  foundation 
in  real  oppreffion;  and  they  have  the  recommei^dation  of  being 
UDch  belter  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  thofe  for  whoCe  io- 
ftniAion 
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^ev.  Dr.  Ball  was  brcd^  as  they  can  be  fu^^ied 
from  the  new  arfcnal  at  Hackney.     It  was,  no 
doubt,  di^fed  with  all  the  adjuuncy  of  defuiidon 

and 

ftniAkHi  ibcT  were  intentled.  Whatever  laudable  pains  ihe 
teacheri  of  tne  prefent  day  appear  to  take,  I  cannot  compiiment 
them,  fo  ^r  as  to  allow,  that  they  have  fucceciJed  in  wiitin^  doivn 
to  the  level  of  Hicii  pafaU,  tit  mtmitn  e/ ibi/ovtrein,  v/\ih  lulf 
Ihc  ability  of  Jack  Carter  and  the  reverend  John  B.ill. — That 
m;  reader)  may  jodge  for  thcmTelves,  I  fliall  give  them  one  or 
nro  fpedmeas. 

The  firft  is  an  addrcTs  from  the  reverend  John  Ball  under  bi* 
Mm  Ji gutrrt  of  John  Schep.  I  know  not  againll  what  pard- 
colar  ■*  eoyle  in  borongh"  the  writer  means  to  caution  the 
people;  It  may  have  been  only  a  general  cry  againft  "  reitm 
bermitbs,"  which  it  wa»  thought  convenient  then  as  now  lo  make 
thehrfi  pretext,  and  place  at  the  head  of  the  lift  of  giievances. 
John  Schbf. 
Jc^a  Schep  rometime  Seint  Mary  Prieftof  Yorke.and  nowof 
CokheAer,  greeteth  weU  John  NamcleiTe,  &  John  the  Miller  te 
John  Carter,  and  hidJith  them  that  thrf  kewart  'fgiyie  in  icreugL, 
sod  lUnd  together  in  God'»  name ;  and  biddeth  Fieri  Ploweman 
goe  to  hii  werke,  and  chaltife  welt  Hti  ibi  reiitr,  [probably 
ue  king]  and  cake  with  you  John  Trewman.  and  all  lui  fcUon  ■ 
tad  no  moe. 

John  lh»  Miller  hath  yxround  fhial,  fiiiHll,  fmall  i 

The  King'*  Sonne  of  Heaven  Dial  pay  for  ail. 

Bewart  or  ye  be  woe, 

Know  your  fnnde  fro  ycnir  foe. 

Have  enough  and  fay  hoe  i 

And  do  wel  and  betiei',  anJ  See  finne, 

Axdfitkt  ftaet  Olid  b»UU  jau  tbtrtiii; 
te  fo  biddeth  John  Trewman,  &  all  his  fellowei. 

The  reader  hi*  perceived>  from  the  laft  lines  of  this  curlou* 
flate  paper,  how  well  the  national  alTcmbly  has  C0{Hed  its  union 
of  the  prot'eflion  of  tiniverfal  peace,  with  the  pra^ice  of  murder 
and  confufion,  aod  the  blaft  of  the  trumjiet  of  fL-diiion  in  all  na* 
tions.  He  will,  b  the  following  conflituiional  paper,  obrcrve 
how  well,  in  their  enigmatical  ^le,  like  the  affcmbly  and  their 
abettors, the  old  philofopbers  profcribeall  hercditaiy  dillinClion, 
And  beftow  it  only  on  virtue  and  wirdom,  according  lo  their  clli* 
mation  of  both.  Yet  thefe  people  are  fuppofed  never  to  iuva' 
heard  of  "  the  rights  of  man!" 
Tack  MrLNaii. 
Jakke  Mylaer  alketh  help  to  tume  hi*  mylne  sright. 

He  hath  isroUndcn  fmal,  fmal, 

Tbt  Khig't  Smt  of  Utrtn  be  fliall  pay  for  aUe. 

I  Lok* 
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anti  divifionj  in  which  (I  fpeak  it  with  fubmif- 
fion)  the  old  -marihals  were  as  able  as  the  modern 
martinets.  Neither  can  we  deny,  that  the  philofo- 
phic  auditory,  when  they  had  once  obtained  this 
knowledge,  could  never  rtturn  to  their  former  ig- 
norance ;  or  after  lb  inftnjftive  a  lefturc  be  in  the 
fame  ftate  of  mind  as  if  they  had  never  heard  it  *. 
But  thefe  poor  people,  who  were  not  to  be  envied 
for  their  knowledge,-  but  pided  for  their  delufion, 
were  not  rcafoned  (that  was  impoffible)  but  beaten 
out  of  their  lights.  With  their  teacher  they  were 
delivered  over  to  the  lawyers ;  who  wrote  in  their 
blood  the  ftatutes  of  the  land,  as  harfhly,  and  in  the 
fame  fort  of  ink,  as  they  and  their  teachers  had 
written  the  rights  of  man. 

Our  doftors  of  the  day  are  not  fo  fond  of  quoting 
the  opinions  of  this  antient  fage  as  they  are  of 

Loke  thy  mylne  go  a  Tyyt  with  the  jEbar  laylea,  ud  the  pod 
Itande  in  lleadfaftneJTe. 


.  Lat  myjt  help  ryyt, 

'  And  fkyi  go  bdore  wille. 
And  lyyht  ■before  niyght. 
Than  goih  our  mylne  aryght. 
And  if  royziit  go  before  tyghl, 
And  wylle  before  Ikylle; 
Than  la  our  myloe  mys-a-dyght. 
Jack  Cartel  underllood  perfeAEy  the  dodrine  of  lookb{ 
to  the  mi/,  with  aa  indifference  to  the  mfoiu,  nod  the  probability 
of  much  good  arifmg  from  great  evil. 

Jakkc  Ci.rter  prayes  yowe  alle  that  ye  make  a  gode  aiA  of 
that  ye  have  begunnen,  &  doth  wele  and  ay  bettor  &  bettor. 


It  the  even  men  heryth  the  day.     Far  if  iht  enJe  bi  <tutU 
is  alli  tatlt.     Lat  Peres  the  plowman  my  brother  dwclle 
t  home  and  dyght  us  come,  &  I  will  go  with  yowe  U  helpe. 


that  I  may,  to  dyghte  youre  mete  and  youre  drynke,  that  yc  none 
fayle.  Lolcke  chat  Hobbe  robbyoure  be  wcle  chailyfed  for 
kiyng  of  your  grace;  for  ye  have  gret  nede  to  take  God  with 
yowe  in  aU  your  ded«s.     For  now  is  tyme  to  be  war. 

*' See  the  <nre>femark:  on  this  fubjed,  in  the  Defence  of 
Rights  of  Mani  circulated  by  the  focictles. 

imitating 
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Imitating  his  conduft ;  Firftj  becailfe  it  might  ap- 
pear, that  they  are  not  as  great  inventors  as  they 
would  be  thought ;  and  next,  becaufe>  unfortunately 
for  his  feme,  he  was  not  fuccefsful.  It  is  a  remark, 
liable  to  as  few  exceptions  as  any  generality  can  be, 
'  that  they  who  applaud  profperous  folly,  and  adore 
triumphant  guiltj  have  never  been  known  to  fuc- 
cour  or  even  to  pity  human  weaknefs  or  ofFence 
when  they  become  fubjeft  to  human  viciflitude, 
and  meet  with  puniflimcnt  inftead  of  obtaming 
power.  Abating  for  their  want  of  ftnfibility  to  the 
fuffcrings  of  their  affociates,  diey  are  not  fo  much 
in  the  wrong:  for  madnefs  and  wickednefs  are 
things  foul  and  deformed  in  themlelves  j  and  ftand 
in  need  of  all  the  coverings  and  trappings  of  fortune 
to  recommend  them  to  the  muldtude.  Nothing 
can  be  more  loathfome  in  their  naked  nature. 

Aberrations  like  thefe,  whether  antient  or  mo- 
dern, unJiiccefsful  or  profperous,  are  things  of  paf- 
lage.  They  furnifh  no  argument  for  luppofing  a 
multitude  told  by  the  head  to  he  the  people.  Such 
a  multitude  can  have  no  fort  of  title  to  alter  the 
(eat  of  power  in  the  fociety,  in  which  it  ever  ought 
to  be  the  obedient,  and  not  the  ruling  or  prefid- 
ing  part.  What  power  may  belong  to  the  whole 
maft,  in  which  mafs,  the  natural  sriftocracyj  or 
What  by  convention  is  appointed  to  reprefent  and 
ftrengthen  it,  afts  in  its  proper  place,  with  its  proper 
weight,  and  without  being  fubjeifted  to  violence.  Si 
a  deeper  queftion.  But  in  that  cafe,  and  with  that 
concurrence,  I  fhotild  have  much  doubt  whether 
any  ralh  or  defperate  changes  in  the  ftate,  luch  as  we 
have  feen  in  Frsnce,  could  ever  be  effedted. 

I  have  faid,  tliat  in  all  political  queftlons  die 
confequences  of  any  aflumed  rights  are  of  great 
moment  in  deciding  upon  their  validity.  In  this 
point  of  view  let  us  a  little  fcnirinize  the  effeifts  of  a 
right  in  the  mere  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
I  2  co>Jnt7 
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Country  of  fupcrfeding  and  altering  their  government 
atpleafure. 

•  The  fum  total  of  every  people  is  compofed  of  its 
units.  Every  individual  muft  have  a  right  to  ori- 
^nate  what  afterwards  is  to  become  the  aft  of  the 
majority.  Whatever  he  may  lawfully  originate,  he 
may  lawfully  endeavour  to  accompliOi,  He  has  a 
right  therefore  in  his  own  particular  to  break  the  ties 
and  engagement  which  bind  him  to  the  country  in 
wliich  he  lives;  and  he  has  a  right  to  make  as 
many  converts  to  his  opinions,  and  to  obtain  as 
many  aflbciates  in.  his  defigns,  as  he  can  pro- 
cure:  For  how  can  you  know  the  difpofi'tions 
of  the  majority  to  deftroy  their  government,  but 
by  tampering  with  fbme  part  of  the  body  ?  You 
muft  begin  by  a  fecret  confpiracy,  that  you  may 
end  widi  a  national  confederation.  The  mere 
pleafure  of  the  beginner  muft  be  the  fole  guide ; 
nncc  the  nnere  pleafure  of  others  muft  be  the  fole 
ultimate  fanftion,  as  well  as  the  fole  aftuatingprin- 
ciple  in  every  part  of  the  progrefs.  Thus  arbi- 
trary will  (the  laft  corrupaon  of  ruling  power) 
ftep  by  ftep,  poifons  the  heart  of  every  citizen. 
If  the  undertaker  fails,  he  has  the  misfortune  of  a 
rebel,  but  not  the  guilt.  By  fuch  doftrines,  all 
love  to  our  country,  all  pious  veneration  and  at- 
tachment to  its  laws  and  cuftoms,  are  obliterated 
from  our  minds ;  and  nothing  can  refult  from 
this  opinion,  when  grown  into  a  principle,  and 
animated  by  difcontent,  ambition,  or  enthufiafm, 
but  a  feries  of  confpiracies  and  fedltions,  fome- 
times  ruinous  to  their  authors,  always  noxious  to 
the  ftate.  No  fenfe  of  duty  can  prevent  any 
man  from  being  a  leader  or  a  follower  in  fuch  en- 
terprizes.  Nothing  reftrains  the  tempter  j  nothing 
guards  the  tempted.  Nor  is  the  new  ftate,  fabri- 
cated by  fuch  arts,  fafer  than  the  old.  What  can 
prevent  the  mere  will  of  any  perfon,  who  hopes  to 
i  unite 
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unite  the  wills  of  others  to  his  own,  from  an  attempt 
wholly  to  overturn  it  ?  It  wanta  nothing  but  a  dif- 
pofition  to  trotible  the  cftablifhed  orderi  to  give  a 
title  to  rfie  enterprize. 

When  you  combine  this  principle  of  the  right  to 
change  a  fixed  and  tolerable  conftitution  of  things 
at  pleafure,  with  the  theory  and  praftice  of  the 
French  aflemblyj  the  polidcali  civil,  and  moral  ir- 
regularity arc  ifpoflible  a^ravated.  Theaffembly 
have  found  anomer  road^  and  a  &r  more  commo- 
dious, to  the  defljuflion  of  an  old  government,  and 
the  legitimate  formation  of  a  new  one,  than  through 
the  previous  will  of  the  majority  of  what  they  call 
the  people.  Get,  fay  they,  the  poflcffion  of  power  by 
any  means  you  can  into  your  hands ;  and  -then  a 
fubfequent  confent  (what  they  call  an  addrejs  ofad- 
bejion)  makes  your  authority  as  much  the  aJEt  of  the 
people  as  if  they  had  conferred  upon  you  origi- 
nally that  kind  and  degree  of  power,  which, 
without  their  permiffion,  you  had  feized  upon. 
This  is  to  give  a  direfl  fan6tion  to  fraud,  hypo- 
crify,  perjury,  and  the  breach  of  the  moft  facred 
inifts  that  can  exifl:  between  man  and  man.  What 
can  found  with  fuch  horrid  difcordance  in  the  mo- 
ral ear,  as  thjs  pofition.  That  a  delegate  widi  limited 
powers  may  break  his  fwom  engagements  to  his 
conftituent,  afTume  an  authority,  never  committed  to 
him,  to  alter  all  things  at  his  pleafurci  and  then,  if 
he  can  perfuade  a  large  number  of  men  to  flatter  him 
ii|  the  power  he  has  ufurped,  that  he  is  abfolved  in 
his  own  confcience,  and  ought  to  Hand  acquitted  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind?  On  dus  fcheroe  the  maker  of 
the  experiment  mufl:  begin  with  4  determined  per- 
jury. That  point  is  certain.  He  mull  take  his  ^ 
f  hancc  for  the  expiatory  addrefles.  This  is  to  m^e 
the  fuccefs  of  villainy  the  ftandard  of  innocence.. 

Without  drawing  on,  therefore,  very  (hooking 

Confequenccs,  neither  by  previous  confent,  ngr  by 

I  3  fubfe<jueM 
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fubfequcnt  ratification  of  a  mere  reckoned  mi^DrUy^ 
can  any  fet  of  men  utempt  to  diflbtve  the  (tate  at 
their  pleafure.  To  apply  this  to  our  prefent  fub- 
jeft.  When  the  feveral  orders,  in  tlieir  fcvcral 
bailliages,  had  met  in  the  year  17S9,  fuch  of  them, 
I  mean,  as  had  met  peaceably  and  conllitutionally, 
to  choofe  and  to  inftruft  their  rcprefentatives,  fo 
organized,  and  lb  acting,  (becaufe  they  were  or- 
ganized and  were  a£Hng  according  to  the  conventions 
which  made  them  a  people)  they  were  the  people  of 
France.  They  had  a  legal  and  a  natural  capacity  to 
be  confidered  as  that  people.  But  obferve,  whilft 
they  were  in  this  ftate,  tlmt  is,  whilft  they  were  a 
people,  in  no  one  of  their  inftxuftions  did  theycliargp 
pr  eve»  hint  at  any  of  tliofe  thtngs,  which  have 
drawn  upon  the  ufurping  afTembty,  and  their  ad- 
herents, the  deteftation  of  the  rational  and  thinking 
part  of  mankind.  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  without 
the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  being  contradifted  by  any 
perfon  who  knows  the  then  ftate  of  France,  that  if 
any  one  of  the  changes  were  propofed,  which  forni 
the  fiindamental  parts  of  their  revolution,  and  corn- 
pole  its  mpft  diftinguilhing  afts,  it  would  not  have 
had  one  vote  in  twenty  thoufand  in  any  order. 
Their  inftrudions  purported  the  dircdl  contrary  to 
all  thole  famous  proceedings,  which  are  defended  as 
the  afts  of  the  people.  Had  fuch  proceedings  been 
expected,  the  great  probability  is,  that  the  peo- 
ple would  then  have  rifen,  as  to  a  man,  to  prevent; 
them.  The  whole  orKinizarion  of  the  alTembly 
was  altered,  the  whole  fi-ame-  of  the  kingdom  was 
changed,  before  thefe  things  ■  could  be  done.  It  is 
long  to  tell,  by  what  evil  arts  of  the  confpirators, 
and  by  what  extreme  weaknefs  and  want  of  fteadinefs 
in  the  lawful  government,  this  equal  ufurpatlon  on  the 
rights  of  the  prince  and  people,  having  firft  cheated, 
and  then  offered  violence  to  both,  has  been  able  to 
triumph,  and  to  employ  with  fuccefs  the  forged 
■  fignature 
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fignature  of  art  imprifoned  fovereign,  and  the  fpu- 
rious  voice  of  diftated  addrefles,  to  a  fubfequent 
ratification  of  things  that  had  never  received  any 
previous  fanftion,  general  or  particular,  expre'Oed 
or  implied,  from  the  nation  (in  whatever  fenfe  that 
word  b  taken)  or  from  any  part  of  it. 

After  the  weighty  and  refpeftable  part  of  the  peo- 
ple had  been  murdered,  or  driven  by  tlie  menaces 
of  murder  from  their  houfes,  or  were  dilperfed  in 
exile  into  every  country  in  Europe;  after  the  foldiery 
had  been  debauched  from  their  officers ;  after  pro- 
perty had  loft  its  weight  and  confideration,  along 
with  its  fecurity  i  after  voluntary  clubs  and  alTbcia' 
tions  of  faftious  and  unprincipled  men  were  fubflitu- 
ted  in  the  place  of  all  the  legal  corporations  of  the 
kingdom  arbitrarily  diflblved  i  after  freedom  had 
been  banifhed  from  *  thofe  popular  meetings,  whofe 
fole  recommendation  is  freedom  —  After  it  had 
come  to  that  pafs,  that  no  diffent  dared  to  appear 
in  any  of  them,  but  at  the  certain  price  of  life  ; 
after  even  diflent  had  been  anticipated,  and  aflaffma-. 
tion  became  as  quick  as  fulpicion  ;  ftich  pretended 
ratification  by  addrefles  could  be  no  aft  of  what  any 
lover  of  the  people  would  choofe  to  call  by  their 
name.  It  is  that  voice  which  every  fuccefsful  ufur- 
pation,  as  well  as  this  before  us,  may  eafily  pro- 
cure, even  without  making  (as  thelc  tyrants  have 
made)  donatives  from  the  fpoil  of  one  part  of  the 
citizens  to  corrupt  the  other. 

The  pretended  rigbes  of  man,  which  have  made  '. 
this  havock,  cannot  be  the  rights  of  the  people,  i 
For  to  be  a  people,  and  to  have  theie  rights,  are  ; 
rfiings  incompatible.  The  one  fuppofes  the  pre-  ■ 
fence,  the  other  the  abfence  cf  a  ftate  of  civil  fo-  ; 
ciety.  The  very  foundation  of  the  French  com- 
monwealth is  felfe  and  felf-deftrudive  ;  nor  can  its 

*  The  primary  aflemblies. 
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principles  be  ado|>te<i  in  any  country,  without  Ae 
certainty  of  bringing  it  to  the  very  fame  condition 
in  which  France  is  found.  Anempts  are  made  to 
introduce  them  into  every  nation  in  Europe.  This 
nation,  as  poirefljng  the  greatcfl:  inQuence,  they  wilh 
.moft  to  corrupt,  as  by  Siat  means  they  are  alTured 
the  contagion  muft  become  general.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, I  ftiail  be  excufed,  if  I  endeavour  (o  Ihew,  a$ 
fliortly  as  the  matter  will  admit,  the  danger  of 
giving  to  them,  cither  avowedly  or  tacitly,  ^p 
fmalleft  countenance. 

There  arc  times  and  circumftances,  in  which 
not  to  fpeak  out  is  at  leaft  to  connive.  Many 
think  it  enough  for  them,  that  the  principles 
propagated  by  thefe  clubs  and  focieties  enemies 
to  their  country  and  its  conftitution,  are  not  owned 
by  the  modern  Whigs  in  parliament,  who  are  lb 
warm  in  condemnation  of  Mr.  Burke  and  his  book, 
and  of  courfe  of  all  the  principles  of  the  ancient 
qonftitytiona!  Whigs  of  this  kingdom.  Certainly 
they  are  not  owned.  Rut  are  they  condemned  with 
the  fame  zeal  as  Mr.  Burke  and  his  book  are  con- 
demned ?  Are  they  condemned  at  all?  Are  they 
rejected  or  difcountenanced  in  any  way  whatfoever? 
Is  any  man  who  would  fairly  examine  into  the  de- 
meanour and  principles  of  tjiofc  focieties,  and  that 
too  veiy  moderately,  and  in  the  way.  rather  pf  ad^ 
monition  than  of  punifliment,  is  fuch  a  man  evep 
decendy  treated  ?  Is  he  not  reproached,  as  if,  in 
condemning  fuch  principles,  he  had  belied  the  con- 
dud  of  his  whole  life,  fuggefting  that  his  life  hjid 
been  governed  by  principles  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
he  now  reprobates  ?  The  French  fyftem  is  in  the 
mean  time,  by  many  afbive  agents  put  of  doors,  rap- 
turoufly  praiicd }  The  Britifh  conftitution  is  coWly 
tolerated.  But  thefe  conftitutions  are  different,  both 
in  the  foundation  and  in  the  whole  fuperilrutfturci  and 
jt  is  plain,  tlut  you  capn?t  build  up  tho  one  but  on  the 
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fuins  of  the  oUwr.  After  all,  if  the  French  be  a  fupe- 
hor  fyftem  of  liberty,  why  fliould  we  not  adopt  it? 
To  what  fend  are  our  praifcs  ?  Is  excellence  held  but 
to  us  only  that  we  Ihould  not  copy  after  it  ?  And 
what  is  there  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  or  in  the 
climate  of  France,  which  renders  that  Ipecics  of  re- 
public fitted  for  them,  and  unfuitable  to  us  f  A  ftrong 
and  marked  difference  between  the  two-narions 
ougiit  to  be  fliewn,  before  we  can  admit  a  conftant 
afFefted  pancgyrick,  a  ftanding  annual  commemo- 
ration, to  be  without  any  tendency  to  an  example. 

But  the  leaders  of  party  will  not  go  the  length 
of  the  dodrines  taught  by  the  feditious  clubs.  I  am 
fure  they  do  not  mean  to  do  fo.  God  forbid! 
Perhaps  even  thofe  who  are  direftly  carrying  on 
the  work  of  thb  pernicious  fordgn  faftion,  do  not 
all  of  them  intend  to  produce  all  the  mifchiefs  which 
muft  inevitably  follow  from  their  having  any 
fiiccefs  in  their  proceedings.  As  to  leaders  in  par- 
ties, nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee  them 
blindly  led.  The  world  is  governed  by  go-be- 
tweens. Thefe  go-betweens  influence  the  pcribns 
with  whom  they  carry  on  the  intercourfe,  by 
fl-,iting  th«r  own  fenfe  to  each  of  them  as  the 
fenfe  of  the  other;  and  thus  they  reciprocally 
matter  both  fides.  It  is  firft  buzzed  about  the 
ears  of  leaders,  ''  that  their  friends  without  doors 
*!  are  very  eager  for  fome  meafure,  or  very  warm 
«  about  fome  opinion  —  that  you  muft  not  be 
*■'  too  rig^d  with  them.  They  are  ufcful  perfons,  and 
« .  zealous  in  the  caufe.  They  may  be  a  little  wrong  ^ 
f  but  the  fpirit  of  liberty  muft  not  be  damped  ;  and 
*'  by  the  influence  you  obtain  from'  fome  degree  of 
f  concurrence  with  them  at  prefcnt,  you  may  be 
*5  enabled  to  fct  them  right  hereafter," 

Thus  the  leaders  are  at  firft  drawn  to  a  conni- 

yance  with  fentiments  and  proceedings,  often  to- 

|»lly  difiereiit  froin    their  ferious   and  deliberate 

notions. 
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nations.  But  Iheif  ftcquiefcence  anfwers '  every 
purpole. 

With  no  better  than  fiich  powers,  the  go-be- 
tweens ai!uine  a  new  reprcftntativc  charaftcr.  What 
at  beft  was  but  an  acquicfcence,  is  magnified  into 
an  atithority,  and  thehce  into  a  defirc  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders ;  and  it  is  carried  down  as  fuch  to  the 
ftibordioate  members  of  parties.  By  this  artifice 
the/  in  their  tiirn  are  led  into  meafures  which  at 
firft»  perhaps,  few  of  them  wilhed  at  all,  or  at  leaRr 
did  not  defire  vehemently  or  fyftematically. 

There  is  in  all  parties,  between  the  principal  lead- 
ers in  parliament,  and  die  loweft  followers  out  of 
doors,  a  middle  fort  of  men;  a  fort  of  cqucftrian 
order,  who,  by  the  fpirit  of  that  middle  fituation, 
are  the  fitteft  for  preventing  things  from  running 
to  fixcefs.  But  indecifion,  though  a  vice  of  ^a  totally 
different  charafter,  is  the  natural  accomplice  of  vi- 
olence. The  irrefolution  and  timidiry  of  thofe  who 
compofe  this  middle  order,  often  prevents  the  effeft 
of  their  controlHng  ficuation.  The  fear  of  differing 
with  the  authority  of  leaders  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
contradifting  the  defircs  of  the  multitude  on  the 
other,  induces  them  to  give  a  carelcfs  and  pafllve  af- 
fent  to  meafures  in  which  they  never  were  confulted  : 
and  thus  things  proceed,  by  a  fort  of  aftivity  of 
inertneft,  until  whok'  bodies,  leaders,  middle-men, 
and  followers,  are  all  hurried,  with  every  appear- 
ance, and  with  many  of  the  effcfts,  of  unanimity, 
into  fchemes  of  politics,  in  the  fubftance  of  which 
iio  two  of  them  were  ever  fully  agreed,  and  the 
origin  apd  authors  of  which,  in  this  circular  mode 
of  communication,  none  of  them  find  it  pofllblc 
to  trace.  In  my  experience  I  have  feen  much  of 
this  in  affairs,  which,  though  trifling  in  compa- 
rifon  to  the  prefent,  were  yet  of  fome  importance 
to  parries ;  and  I  have  known  them  fuffer  by  it. 
The  fober  part  give  their  fanftion,  at  firft  through 
3  inattention 
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inattendon  and  levity ;  at  laft  they  give  it  throu^ 
neceflity.  A  violent  fpiric  is  raifed,  which  the  pre- 
fiding  minds,  after  a  time,  find  it  impra6ticable  to 
Hop  at  their  plcafure,  to  controlj  to  regulate,  or  even 
tt>  direft. 

This  Ihews,  in  my  opinion,  how  very  quick  and 
awakened  all  men  ought  to  be,  who  are  looked 
up  to  by  the  public,  and  who  deferve  that  confi- 
dence, to  prevent  a  iurprife  on  their  opinions,  when 
dogmas  are  Ipread,  and  projects  purfiied,  by  which 
the  foundations  of  fociety  may  be  afFefted.  Before 
they  iiften  even  to  moderate  alterations  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country,  they  ought  to  take  care  that 
principles  are  not  propagated  for  that  purpofe, 
which  are  too  big  for  their  objeft.  Doflrines  limit- 
ed in  their  prelent  application,  and  wide  in  their 
general  principles,  are  never  meant  to  be  confined 
to  what  they  at  firft  pretend.  If  I  were  to  form  3 
prognoftic  of  the  effeft  of  the  prefent  machinations 
on  the  people,  from  their  fenfe  of  any  grievance  they 
fufFer  under  this  conftitution,  my  mind  would  be  at 
eafe.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
multitude,  when  they  aft  againft  their  government 
from  a  fenfe  of  grievance,  or  from  zeal  for  fomc 
opinions.  When  men  are  thoroughly  pofrelied  with 
that  zeal,  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  its  force.  Jt  is 
certain,  that  its  power  is  by  no  means  in  exadt 
proportion  to  its  reafonablenefs.  It  muft  always  have 
been  difcoverable  by  perfons  of  refleflion,  but  it 
is  now  obvious  to  the  world,  that  a  theory  con- 
cerning government  may  become  as  much  a  caufe 
of  fanaticifin  as  a  dogma  in  religion.  There  is  a 
boundary  to  men's  paflions  when  they  aft  from 
feeUng;  none  \yhen  they  are  under  the  influence 
of  imaginadon.  '  Remove  a  grievance,  and,  when 
men  ad:  from  feeling,  you  go  a  great  way  towards 
quieting  a  commotion.  But  the  good  or  bad  con- 
duct of  a  government,  the  protection  men  have  en- 
"  ■  joyed, 
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joyed,  or  the  opprcflion  they  have  fufFercd  under  it, 
are  of  no  fort  of  moment,  when  a  faftion  proceeding 
upon  fpeculative  grounds,  is  thoroughly  heated 
againft  its  form.  When  a  man  15,  from  fyftcm,  furious 
againft  monarchy  or  epifcopacy.thc  good  condufl:  of 
the  monarch  or  the  bifhop  has  no  other  cfFcdt  than 
further  to  irritate  the  adverfery.  He  is  provoked 
at  it  *s  furnilbing  a  pica  for  prefervjng  the  thing 
■which  he  wiflics  to  deftroy.  His  mind  will  be 
heated  as  much  by  the  fight  of  a  fceptre,  a  mace, 
or  a  verge,  as  if  he  had  been  daily  bruifed  and 
wounded  by  thefe  fymbols  of  authority.  Mere 
fpeftacles,  mere  names,  will  become  fulficient  caufcs 
to  ftimulate  the  people  to  war  and  tumult. 

Some  gendemen  arc  not  terrified  by  the  facility 
with  which  government  has  been  overturned  in 
France.  The  people  of  Fi-ancc,  they  fay,  had  no- 
thing to  lofe  in  the  deftruftion  of  a  bad  conflitu- 
tion ;  but  though  not  the  beft  pofliblc,  we  have 
l^ill  a  good  ftake  in  ours,  which  will  hinder  us  from 
defperate  rifques.  Is  this  any  fecurity  at  all  againft 
tliote  who  feem  to  perfuade  thcmfelves,  and  who 
labour  to  perfuade  others,  that  our  conftitution  is 
an  ufurpation  in  its  origin,  unwilc  in  its  contrivance, 
naifchievous  in  its  effefts,  contrary  to  the  rights  of 
man,  and  in  all  its  parts  a  perfcft  nuifance?  What 
motive  has  any  rational  man,  who  thinks  in  that 
manner,  to  fpill  his  blood,  or  even  to  rifquc  a  (hilling 
of  his  fortune,  or  to  watle  a  moment  of  his  leifure, 
to  preferve  it  ?  If  he  has  any  duty  relative  to  it,  his 
duty  is  to  deftroy  it.  A  conffitution  on  fufferance  is  a 
conftimtion  condemned.  Sentence  is  already  pafied 
upon  ic  The  execution  is  only  delayed.  On  the 
principles  of  ihefe  gendemen  it  neither  has,  nor 
ought  to  have,  any  fecurity.  So  far  as  regards  them, 
it  is  left  naked,  without  friends,  partizans,  aflcr- 
tors,  or  proteftors. 

Let 
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Let  us  examine  into  the  value  of  this  fecuri^ 
upon  the  principles  of  thofe  who  arc  more  fobcr  j 
of  thofe  who  think,  indeed,  the  French  conftituuon 
better,  or  at  leaft  as  good,  as  the  Britilh,  without 
going  to  all  the  lengths  of  the  warmer  politicians 
in  reprobating  their  own.  Their  lecurity  amounts 
in  reality  to  nothing  more  than  this;— that  the  dif- 
ference between  their  republican  fyftcm  and  the 
Bridfti  limited  monarchy  is  not  worth  a  civil  war. 
This  opinion,  I  admit,  will  prevent  people  not 
very  entcrprifing  in  their  nature,  from  an  adive  un- 
dertaking againfl:  the  Britiih  conftitution.  But  it 
is  the  pooreft  defcnfive  principle  that  ever  was  in- 
fiifed  into  the  mtnd  of  man  againft  the  attempts  of 
thofe  who  will  enterprife.  It  will  tend  totally  to 
remove  from  their  minds  that  very  terror  of  a 
civil  warwhich  is  held  out  as  our  fole  fccurity.  They 
■who  think  fo  well  of  the  French  conftitution,  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  the  perlbns  to  carry  on  a  war  to 
prevent  their  obtaining  a  great  benefit,  or  at  word 
a  fair  exchange.  They  will  not  go  to  battle  in 
&vour  of  a  caufc  in  which  their  defeat  might  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  public  than  their  victory. 
They  muft  at  leaft  tacitly  abet  thofe  who  endeavour 
to  inake  converts  to  a  found  opinion  -,  they  muft  dif- 
countenance  thofe  who  would  oppofe  its  propaga- 
tion. In  proportion  as  by  thefe  means  the  enter- 
priljng  party  is  ttrengthened,  the  dread  of  a  ttruggle 
is  IcITened.  See  what  an  encouragement  this  is  tx) 
the  enemies  of  the  conftitudon !  A  few  aiTaffina- 
tions,  and  a  very  great  deftruiftion  of  property,  we 
know  they  confidcr  as  no  real  obftacles  in  the  waj 
of  a  grand  political  change.  And  they  will  hope, 
that  here,  if  antimonarchical  opinions  gain  groun^, 
as  they  have  done  in  France,  they  may,  as  in  France 
accomplifh  a  revolution  without  a  war. 

They  who  think  fo  well  of  the  French  conftitu- 
tion cannot  be  fcrioufly  alarmed  by  any  progre& 
made 


made  by  its  parrizans.  Provifions  for  fecuncy  are 
not  to  be  received  from  thofe  who  think  that  there  is 
no  danger. — No!  there  is  no  plan  of  fecurity  to  be 
liftened  to  but  from  thoJe  who  entertain  the  fame 
fears  with  ourfelves ;  &om  thole  who  think  that  the 
thing  to  be  fecured  is  a  great  bleffing;  and  the 
thing  againft  which  we  would  fecure  it  a  great 
mifchief.  Every  perfon  of  a  different  opinion  muft 
be  carelefs  ^out  fecurity. 

I  believe  the  author  of  the  Reflcftions,  whe- 
ther he  fears  the  defigns  of  that  fet  of  peopfe 
with  rcafon  or  not,  cannot  prevail  on  himftlf  to 
defpife  them.  He  cannot  dcfpife  them  for  dieir 
numbers,  which,  though  fmall,  compared  with  the 
found  part  of  the  community,  arc  not  inconfidera- 
ble :  he  cannot  look  with  contempt  on  their  influ- 
ence, their  aftivity,  or  the  kind  of  talents  and  tem- 
pers which  they  poffefs,  exaftly  calculated  for  the 
work  they  have  in  hand,  and  the  minds  they  chiefly 
apply  to.  Do  we  not  fee  their  moft  coniiderabfe 
and  accredited  minifters,  and  fevera!  of  their  party 
of  wei^t  and  importance,  adtive  in  ipreading  mif- 
chievous  opinions,  in  giving  fanftion  to  leaitious 
writings,  in  promoting  feditious  anniverlaries  ?  and 
what  part  of  their  dcfcrintion  has  difowned  them  or 
their  proceedings  ?  When  men,  circumftanced  as 
diefe  are,  publickly  declare  fuch  admiration  of  a 
foreign  confHtution,  and  fuch  contempt  of  our  own, 
it  would  be,  in  the  author  of  the  Refieftions,  think- 
ing as  he  does  of  the  French  conftitution,  infamoufly 
to  cheat  the  reft  of  the  nation  to  their  ruin,  to  fay 
there  is  no  danger. 

In  eftimafing  danger,  we  are  obliged  to  take  into 
our  calculation  the  charafter  and  difpofidon  of  the 
enemy  intowhofe  hands  we  may  chance  to  fall.  The 
genius  of  this  faftion  is  cafily  difcerned  by  oblcrving 
wirfi  what  a  very  different  eye  they  have  viewed 
the  late  foreign  revolutions.  Two  have  paffcd  be- 
fore 
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fore  them.  That  of  France  and  that  of  Poland.  The 
ftate  of  Poland  was  fuch,  riiat  there  could  fcarcefy 
exift  two  opinions,  but  that  a  reformation  of  its 
conftitucipn,  even  at  fome  expcnce  of  blood,  might 
be  feen  without  much  difapprobation.  No  coninj- 
fion  could  be  feared  in  fuch  an  enterprize  i  becaufc 
the  eftablilhment  to  be  reformed  was  itfelf  a  ftate  of 
confufion.  A  king  without  authority;  nobles  without 
union  or  lubordination  ;  a  people  without  arts,  induf- 
ery,  commerce,  or  liberty }  no  order  within ;  no  defence 
wirfiout ;  no  effeftive  publick  force,  but  a  foreign 
force,  which  entered  a  naked  country  at  will,  and 
■  difpofed  of  every  thing  ar  pleafure.  Here  was  a 
ftate  of  things  which  feemcd  to  invite  and  might 
perhaps  juftify  bold  enterprize  and  delperatc  experi- 
ment. But  in  what  manner  was  this  chaos  brought 
into  order  ?  The  means  were  as  ftriking  to  die 
imagination,  as  fuisfaftory  to  the  reafon,  and  footh- 
ingto  the  moral  fentiments.  In  contemplating  that 
change,  humanity  has  every  thing  to  rejoice  and  K> 
glory  in ;  nothing  to  be  afhamed  of,  nothing  to 
fuifer.  So  far  as  it  has  gone,  it  probably  is  tfie 
moft  pure  and  defecated  public  good  which  ever 
has  bien  conferred  on  mankind.  We  have  feen 
anarchy  and  fervitude  at  once  removed ;  a  throne 
ftrengthened  for  the  proteftion  of  the  people,  with- 
out trenching  on  their  liberties;  all  foreign  cabai 
banilhed,  by  changing  the  crown  from  cleftive  to 
hereditary;  and  what  was  a  matter  of  pleafing  wonder, 
we  have  feen  a  reigning  king,  from  an  heroic  lowe 
to  his  couHtry,  exerting  himlelf  with  all  the  ttwl,  the 
dexterity,  the  management,  the  intrigue,  in  favour 
of  a  &mily  of  ftrangers,  with  which  ambitious  men 
labour  for  the  a^randifement  of  their  own.  Ten 
tntUions  of  men  in  a  way  of  being  freed  gradually, 
and  therefore  fafely  to  themfelves  and  the  ftate,  not 
from  civil  or  political  chains,  which,  bad  as  they 
we,  only  fetter  the  mind,  but  from  fubftantial  per- 

ional  ,' 
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ibnal  bondage.  Inhabkants  of  cities,  before  withooC 
privileges,  placed  in  the  confideradon  which  belongs 
to  that  improved  and  connecting  fituation  of  fo- 
cial  life.  One  of  the  moft  proud,  numerous,  and 
fierce  bodies  of  nobility  and  gentry  ever  known  in 
the  world,  arranged  only  in  the  foremoft  rank  of 
free  and  generous  citizens.  Not  one  man  incurred 
lofs,  or  iuffered  degradation.  All,  from  the  king 
to  die  day-labourer,  were  improved  in  their  condi- 
tion. Every  thing  was  kept  m  its  place  and  order; 
but  in  that  place  and  order  every  thing  was  bet- 
tered.  To  add  to  this  happy  wonder  (this  unheard- 
of  conjunction  of  wifdom  and  fortune)  not  one 
drop  of  blood  was  Ipilled ;  no  treachery ;  no  out- 
rage J  no  fyftem  of  flandcr  more  cruel  than  the 
fword  i  no  ftudied  infults  on  religion,  morals,  or 
manners;  nofpoil;  no  confiication;  no  citizen  beg- 
gared i  none  imprifoned  (  none  exiled :  the  whole  was 
effefted  with  a  policy,  a  difcretion,  an  unanimity 
and  fecrecy,  fuch  as  have  never  been  before  known 
on  any  occafion;  but  fuch  wonderful  conduct  was  re- 
ierved  &r  this  glorious  confpiracy  in  favour  of  the 
true  and  genuine  rights  and  interefts  of  men. 
Happy  people,  if  they  know  to  proceed  as  they 
have  begyn!  Happy  prince,  worthy  to  begin  with 
fplendor,  or  to  clofe  with  glory,  a  race  of  patriots 
and  of  kings:  and  to  leave 

A  name,  which  every  wind  ro  hcav'n  would  bear. 
Which  inen  to  fpcak,  and  angels  joy  to  hesr. 

To  finifh  all— this  great  good,  as  in  the  inftant  it  is, 
conttins  in  it  the  feeds  ofall  further  improvement  j 
and  may  be  cOtifidered  as  in  a  regular  progrefs,  be- 
caufe  founded  on  fimilar  principles,  towards  the 
ftable  excellence  of  a  Britifh  conftitution. 

Here  was  a  matter  for  congratulation  and  for 

feftive  remembrance  through  ages.    Here  moralifts 

and  divines  might  indeed  relax  in  their  temperance 

to  exlularatc  their  humanity.    But  mark  die  cha- 

raSer 
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n£terof  our  &£tion.  All  their  enthuflarm  is  kept  fbr 
the- French  revohition.  They  cannot  pretend  that 
France  had  ftood  fo  much  in  need  of  a  diangc  as  Po- 
land. They  cannot  pretend  that  Poland  has  not  ob- 
tained a  better  fyftem  of  liberty  or  of  government 
than  it  enjoyed  before.  They  cannot  aflcrt,  that 
the  Polifli  revolurion  coft  more  dearly  than  that  of 
France  to  the  interefts  and  feelings  of  multitudes  of 
men.  But  the  cold  and  fubordinate  light  in  which 
they, look  upon  the  one,  and  the  pains  they  take  to 
preach  up  the  other  of  thefc  revolutions,  leave  us  no 
choice  in  fixing  on  their  motives.  Both  revolutions 
profcfs  liberty  as  their  o^eft;  but  in  obtaining  thia- 
•bjcft  the  one  proceeds  from  anarchy  to  order:  the 
other  fixtm  order  to  anarchy.  The  firft  feciires  its  li- 
berty by  cftabliftiing  its  throne ;  the  other  builds  its 
freedom  on  the  fubverfion  of  its  monarchy.  In  the 
one  their  means  are  unftaincd  by  crimes,  and  their 
fcttlement  ftvours  morality.  In  the  other,  vice  and 
conftifion  are  in  the  very  cflence  of  their  purfuit 
and  of  their  enjoyment.  The  circumftances  in 
■which  thefe  two  events  differ,  m«ft  caufe  the  dif- 
ference we  make  in  their  comparative  eftimation. 
Thefe  turn  the  fcale  with  the  ibcicties  in  favour  of 
France.  Ferrum  efi  quod  amant.  The  frauds,  the 
violences,  the  facrileges,  the  havock  and  ruin  of  fa- 
milies, the  xlifperfion  and  exile  of  the  pride  and 
flower  of  a  great  country,  the  diforder,  the  confu- 
jion,  the  anarchy,  the  violation  of  property,  the 
cruel  murderv,  the  inhuman  confifcadons,  and  in  the 
end  the  infolent  domination  of  bloody,  ferocious,  and 
feafelels  clubs. — Thefe  are  the  things  which  they 
love  and  admire.  What  men  admire  and  love,  they 
■would  furely  aft.  Let  us  fee  what  is  done  in  France » ■ 
and  then  let  us  undervalue  any  the  flighteft  danger 
of  falling  into  the  handa  of  uich  a  mercileJa  and 
favage  £iAion  I 

K  '  But 
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'  But  the  leaders  of  the  factious  Ibcieties  are  tM 

*  "wild  to  fuccced  in  this  their  undertaking,'  I  hoptS 
lb.  But  fuppoflng  them  wild  and  abfurdi  is  there 
po  danger  but  from  wife  and  refiefting  men  ?  Per- 
haps the  greateft  mifchicfs  that  have  happened  in 
the  world)  have  happened  from  perfons  as  wild  as 
thole  we  think  the  wildefl:.  In  truth,  they  are  the 
fitteft  beginners  of  all  great  changes.  Why  en- 
courige  ftien  in  a  mifchievous  proceeding,  becaufc 
their  abfurdity  may  difappoint  their  malice  ?  '  But 
'  noticing  them  may  give  them  confequence.'  Cer- 
tainly. But  they  are  noticed  j  and  they  are  noticed, 
not  with  reproof,  but  with  that  kind  of -countenance 
which  is  given  byan  appareHt  concurrence  (not  a  real 
one,  I  am  convinced)  of  a  great  party,  in  die  proles 
of  the  objeft  which  they  hold  out  to  imitation. 

But  I  hear  a  langu^e  frill  more  extraordinarf*  ■ 
ahd  indeed  of  fuch  a  nature  as  mufr  fuppofe,  or 
leavej  us  at  their  mercy.     It  is  this — *  You  know 

*  their  promptitude  in  writings  and  their  diligence  ia 

*  caballing ;  to  write,  Ipeak,  or  ait  againit  them, 

*  will  onlyftimulatc  them  to  newefforts.' — This  way 
of  confidering  the  principle  of  -their  conduft  pays 
but  a  poor  compliment  to  thefe  gendemeji.  They 
pretend  that  their  do<5trines  are  infinitely  beneficial  ■ 
to  mankind ;  but  it  feems  they  would  keep  them 
to  themfelves,  if  they  were  not  gready  provoked^ 
They  are  benevolent  from  fpite.  Their  oracles  are 
like  thofe  of  Proteus  (wliom  fome  people  think 
theyrefemble  in  many  particulars)  who  never  would 
give  his  refponfes  unlefs  you  ufed  him  -as  ill  ai 
poffible.  Thefe  cats,  it  feems,  would  not  ^ve  out 
their  eleftricai  light  without  having  their  backi 
Well  rubbed.  But  this  is  not  to  do  them  perfe6k 
juftice.  They  are  fulEciently  communicative.  Had 
they  been  quiet,  the  propriety  of  any  agitation  of  to-, 
pics  on  the  origin  and  primary  rights  of  government. 
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in oppoGtientodieir  private  fentiments,  nughtpof- 
fiblybcdobbted.  But.  as  it  isnotorious,  that  they  were 
pcDceeding  as  fall,  and  as  &r,  as  dme  and  circumftan- 
ces  would  admit,  both  in  their  difcufllons  and  cabala 
— as  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  they  had  opened  a  cor- 
rdpondence  with  a  foreign  faftion,  the  moft  wicked 
the  world  ever  faw,  and  eftabliAied  anniveriaries  to 
commemorate  the  tnoft  monftrous,  cruel,  and  per- 
fidious of  4U  the  proceedings  of  that  fa£tion — the 
(juefHon  is,  whether  their  conduft  was  to  bej«- 
giarded  in  filcnce,  left  our  interference  fhould  render 
ttiem  outrageous?  Then  let  them  deal  as  they 
pleafe  widi'the  conftixutlon.  Let  the  lady  be  paT- 
iivc,  left  the  ravilher  (hould  be  driven  to  force. 
-Refiftance  will  only  ihcreafe  his  defires.  Yes, 
truly,  if  the  refiftance  be  feigned  and  feeble.  But 
they  who  "are  wedded  to  the  conftitution  will  not 
aft  the  part  of  wittols.  They  will  drive  fuch  (c- 
ducers  from  the  houfc  on  the  firft  appearance  of 
their  love-letters,  and  offered  aflignations.  But  if 
the  author  ofthe  Refleftiotis,  though  a  vigilant,  was 
not  a  difcreet  guardian  of  the  conftitudon,  let  them 
who  have  the  lame  regard  to  it,  Ihew  themfelves  as 
vigilant  and  more  (kilful  in  repelling  the  attacks  of 
ieduftion  orviolence.  Their  freedom  fromjealoufy 
js  equivocal,  and  may  arife  as  well  from  indifference 
to  the  objeft,  as  from  confidence  in  her  virtue. 

On  their  principle,  it  is  the  refiftance,  and  not  the 
aflault,  which  produces  the  danger.  I  admit,  indeed, 
that  if  we  eftimated  the  daoger  by  the  value  c'^the 
writings.  It  would  be  little  worthy  of  our  attention: 
contemptible  thefe  writings  are  in  every  lenfe.  But 
they  are  not  the  caufe ;  they  are  the  difguftJng  fymp- 
toms,  of  a  frightfijl  diftemper.  They  are  not  other- 
wife  of  confequence  than  as  they  Ihew  the  evil  habic 
of  the  bodies  from  whence  they  come.  In  that  lighc 
the  mcaneftofthem  is  a  ferious  thing.  If  however 
I  fliould  uoder-rate  chcm  ;  and  if  the  truth  is,  that 
K  2         "  they 
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they  arc  not  the  rcrult,  but  the  caufe  of  the  dlibrdttl 
I  fpcak  of>  furely  thofe  who  circulate  operative  poi- 
fons,  and  g^ve,  to  ■whatever  force  they  have  by  their 
nature,  the  further  operation  of  their  authority  and 
adoption,  are  to  be  ccnfured,  watched,  and,  ifpof- 
lible,  reprefled. 

At  what  diftance  the  diredt  danger  from  fuch 
factions  may  be,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fix.  An  adapta- 
tion of  circumftances  to  defigns  and  principles  is  ne- 
ceflary.  But  thefe  cannot  be  wanting  for  any  long 
time  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  fublunary  affairs. 
Great  difcontents  frequently  arife  in  the  beft-confti- 
tuted  governments,  from  caufes  which  no  human 
wifdom  can  forefec,  and  no  human  power  can  pre- 
vent. They  occur  at  uncertain  periods,  but  at  pe- 
riods which  are  not  commonly  far  afunder.  Go- 
vernments of  all  kinds  are  admijiiftered  only  by 
men ;  and  great  miftakes,  tending  to  inflame  thefe 
difcontents,  may  concur.  The  indecifion  of  thofe 
who  happen  to  rule  at  the  critical  time,  their  fupine 
negleft,  or  their  precipitate  and  ill-judged  attention, 
may  aggravate  the  public  misfortunes.  In  fuch  a 
ftate  ofthings,  the  principles,  now  only  fown,  will 
Ihoot  out  and  vegetate  in  full  luxuriance.  In  fuch 
circumftances  the  minds  of  the  people  become  fore 
and  ulcerated.  They  are  put  out  of  humour  with  all 
public  men,  and  all  public  parties ;  they  are  fatigued 
with  their  diflenfions  ;  they  are  irritated  at  their  coali- 
tions ;  they  are  made  eafily  to  believe^  (what  muclv 
pains  are  taken  to  make  them  believe)  that  all  oppo- 
fitions  are  &d:ious,  and  all  courtiers  bafe  and  fervile. 
From  their  difguft  at  men,  they  are  foon  led  to  quar- 
rel with  their  frame  of  government,  which  they 
prefume  gives  nourilhmcnt  to  the  vices,  real  or 
fupf)ofed,  of  thofe  who  adminifter  in  it.  Mif- 
taking  malignity  for  fagacity,  they  are  foon  led  to 
caft  off  all  hope  from  a  good  adminiftration  of  affairs, 
and  come  to  think  that  all  reformation  depends,  not 

on 
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on  a  change  of  aftors,  but  upon  an  alteration  in  tke 
machinery,  'i  hen  will  be  felt  the  full  effeft  of  en- 
couraging doftrines  which  tend  to  make  the  citi- 
zens defpifc  their  confticticion.  Then  will  be  fek 
the  plenitude  of  the  mifchief  of  teaching  the  people 
to  believe,  that  all  antient  inftitutions  arc  the  refldcs 
of  ignorance;  and  that  all  prcfciiptive  government 
is  in  its  nature  ufurpation.  Then  will  be  fck,  ia 
all  its  energy,  the  dan^r  of  encouraging  a  fpjrit 
of  Utigauon  in  perfons  of  that  immature  and  imper-* 
fe£t  ftate  of  knowledge  which  ferves  to  render  them 
fufceptible  of  doubts  but  incapable  of  their  folutioa. 
Then  will  be  felt,  in  all  its  aggravation,  the  per- 
nicious  confequence  of  deftroying  all  docility  in  the 
minds  of  thofc  who  arc  not  formed  for  finding  their 
own  way  in  the  labyrinths  of  political  theory,  and 
;ire  made  Co  reje£t  the  clue,  and  to  diidain  the  guide. 
Then  will  be  felt,  and  too  kte  will  be  acknow- 
ledged, the  ruin  which  follows  the  disjoining  of  re- 
li^on  from  the  ftate ;  the  fcparation  of  morality 
£t>m  policy  j  and  die  giving  conlcience  no  a>ncem 
.and  no  coa^ive  or  coercive  force  In  the  moft  mate* 
rial  of  all  the  fbcial  des,  the  principle  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  government. 

I  know  too,  that  befide^  this  vain,  contracUc^ 
*ory,  and  felf-dcltruftive  fec^rity,  which  fome  men 
derive  (torn  the  habitual  attachment  of  the  peo- 
ple to  this  conflitudon,  whilft  they  fuffer  it  with  a 
{brt  of  Iportive  acquiefcence  to  be  brought  into 
^OQfcmpt  before  their  faces,  they  have  other  grounds 
^r  removing  all  apprehcnfion  from  their  minds. 
']['hey  ar^  of  opinion,  that  there  are  too  many  men 
of  great;  hereditary  cftates  and  influence  in  the  king- 
d(Hn,  to  fu0cr  the  eftablilhment  of  the  levelUng 
^^m  which  has  ^ken  place  in  France.  This  is 
very  tnic,  if  in  orde,r  K)  guide  the  power,  which  now 
actcnds  tbeir  property,  thefc  men  poUefs  the  wifdom 
K  3  which 
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wWch  is  involved  in  early  fear.  But  if  through  a 
fupine  fecurity,  to  which  fuch  fortunes  are  i)ecu]iarly 
liable,  they  negleft  the  ufe  of  their  influence  in  the 
feafon  of  their  power,  on  the  firft  derangement  of 
fociety,  the  nerves  of  their  ftrength  will  be  cut. 
Their  eftates,  inftead  of  being  the  means  of  their  fe- 
curity, will  become  the  very  caufes  of  their  danger. 
Inftead  of  beftowing  influence  they  will  excite  ra- 
pacity.   They  will  be  looked  to  as  a  prey. 

Such  will  be  the  impotent  condition  of  thofe  men 
of  great  hereditary  cftates,  who  indeed  diflike  the  dc- 
figns  that  are  carried  on,  but  whofe  diflike  is  rather 
that  of  fpeftators,  than  of  parties  that  may  be  con- 
cerned in  the  catallrophc  of  the  piece.  But  riches 
do  not  in  all  cafes  Iccure  even  an  inert  and  paflive  re- 
liAance.  There  arc  always,  in  that  dcfcription,  men 
whofe  fortunes,  when  their  minds  are  once  vitia- 
ted by  pafTion  or  by  evil  principle,  are  by  no 
means  a  fecurity  from  their  actually  taking  their 
part  againft  the  public  tranquillity.  We  fee  to 
what  low  and  deipicable  pafTions  of  all  kinds  many 
men  in  that  clals  are  ready  to  facrifice  the  patri- 
monial cftates,  which  might  be  perpetuated  in 
their  families  with  (plendor,  and  with  the  feme  of 
hereditary  benefaftors  to  mankind  from  generation 
to  generation.  Do  we  not  fee  how  lightly  people 
,  treat  their  fortunes  when  under  the  influence  of 
the  ^fllon  of  gaming  ?  The  game  of  ambitjon  or 
refcntment  will  be  played  by  many  of  the  rich  and 
great,  as  defperately,  and  with  as  much  blindnefs 
to  the  confequences,  as  any  other  game.  Was  he 
a  man  of  no  rank  or  fortune,  who  firft  fet  on  foot 
the  difturbanccs  which  have  ruined  France  ?  Paf- 
fion  blinded  him  to  the  confequences,  fo  &r  as  they 
concerned  himfelf;  and  as  to  the  confequences  with 
regard  to  others,  they  were  no  part  pf  his  conn- 
deration  i  nor  ever  wiU  be  with  thofe  who  bear  any 
refemblance 
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rcfemblanoe  to  that  virtuous  patriot  and  lover  <£ 
die  rights  of  man.  '' 

There  is  alfo  a  time  of  infecurity,  when  in- 
tcrefts  of  all  forts  become  objefb  of  fpeculation. 
Then  it  is,  that  their  very  attachment  to  weaJth  and 
importance  will  induce  feveral  perfons  of  opulence 
to  lift  thfmfelves,  and  even  to  take  a  lead  with 
die  party  which  they  think  moft  likely  to  prevail,  in 
order  to  obtain  to  themfelves  confidcration  in  fome 
new  order  or  diforder  of  things.  They  may  be 
led  to  aft  in  this  manner,  that  they  may  fecure  fome 
portion  of  their  own  property;  and  perhaps  to  be- 
come partakers  of  the  fpoil  of  iheir  own  order. 
Thofe  who  Ipeculate  on  change,  always  make  a 
great  number  among  people  of  rank  and  fbrtune>  as 
well  as  amongft  die  low  and  the  indigent. 

"What  fecurity  againft  all  this  ? — All  human  ftcu- 
rities  are  liable  to  uncertainty.  But  if  any  thing 
bids  fair  for  the  prevention  of  fo  great  a  calamity, 
it  muft  confift  in  the  ufe  of  the  ordinary  means  of  ■ 
juft  influence  in  fociety,  wfulft  tliofe  means  conti- 
nue unimpaired.  The  public  judgment  ought  to  re- 
ceive a  proper  direftion.  All  weighty  men  may 
have  their  fliare  in  fo  good  a  work.  As  yet,  not- 
withftanding  the  ftnitiing  and  lying  independence 
of  a  braggart  philofophy,  nature  maintains  her 
rights,  and  great  names  Juve  great  prevalence. 
Two  fuch  men  as  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  adding 
to  their  authority  in  a  point  in  which  they  concur, 
even  by  their  difunion  in  every  thing  eife,  might 
frown  thefe  wicked  opinions  out  of  the  kingdom. 
But  if  the  influence  of  either  of  them,  or  the  infiu- 
encc  of  men  like  them,  Ihould,  againft  their  feripus 
intentions,  be  otherwifc  perverted,  they  may  counte* 
nance  opinions  which  (as  I  have  faid  before,  and 
couid  with  over  and  over  agam  to  prefs)  they  may 
-in  vain  attempt  to  control.  In  their  iheory, 
thefe  doctrines  admit  no  linut,  no  qualification 
K  4  whatfoevcr, 
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whatfoeven    No  man  can  lay  how  &r  he  itiU 

go>  who  joins  with  thofe  who  are  avowedly  going 
O  che  utinoft  cxtreinitjes.  What  fecuricy  is  there 
for  (topping  Ihort  at  all  in  thefe  wild  conceits  i 
Why,  neither  more  nor  Icfs  than  thij  —  that  the  mo- 
ral fcntiments  of  fome  few  amongft  them  do  put 
fome  check  on  their  favage  theories.  But  let  us 
take  care.  The  moral  fcntiments,  fo  nearly  con- 
nected with  early  prejudice  as  tx>  be  aimoft  one  and 
the  &me  thing,  will  aiTurcdly  not  live  long  under  a 
dilcipline,  which  has  for  its  bufis  the  deftruftion  of  all 
prejudices,  and  the  making  the  mind  proof  againft  all 
drc^  of  confequences  flowing  h'om  the  pretended 
truths  that  are  taught  by  their  philofophy. 

In  this  fchool  the  moral  fendments  muft  grov 
weaker  and  weaker  every  day.  The  more  cautious 
of  thefe  teachers,  in  laying  down  their  maxims,  draw 
as  much  of  the  conclufion  as  fuits,  not  with  their 
premifes,  but  with  their  policy.  They  truft  the 
reft  to  the  fagacity  of  their  pupils.  Odier^,  and 
thefe  are  the  moft  vaunted  for  their  ^iric,  not 
only  lay  down  the  fame  premifes,  but  boldly 
draw  the  conclufions  to  the  deftruftion  of  our 
whole  conftitution  in  church  and  ftatc.  But 
are  thefe  conclufions  truly  drawn  i  Yes,  moft  cer- 
tainly. Their  principles  are  wild  and  wicked.  But 
ietjuftice  be  doneeven  to  phrenfy  and  villainy. 
Thefe  ceachers  are  perfectly  fyftematic.  No  man 
who  aiTlimes  their  grounds  can  tolerate  the  Britifh 
cpnftitudon  in   church  or  ftate.      Thefe  teachers 

.profefs  to  fcorn  all  mediocrity;  to  eng^e  for  per- 
Kfl-ion}  to  prcgecd  by  the  fimplcft  and  fliortcft 

.  courfe.  They  build  their  politics,  not  on  conve- 
nience but  on  truth ;  and  they  profefs  to  conduct 
men  to  certain  happinefs  by  the  af&rtion  of  their 
undoubted  rights.  With  them  there  is  no  com- 
proiTiife,  Ail  other  governments  are  ufurpations, 
which  juftify  and.evcn  den:iaDd  refinance. 

Their 
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Thdr  |vincipks  always  go  to  the  extrenne.  tiny 

who  go  with  the  principles  of  the  ancient  Whigt^ 
which  are  thofe  contained  in  Mr  Burke's  book,  never 
can  go  too  far.  They  may  indeed  ftop  (bort  of  fome 
hazardovis  and  ambiguous  excellence,  which  they  wjll 
be  taught  m,  poftpone  to  any  reafonable  degree  flf 
good  they  may  afhially  poiflels.  The  c^inionh 
maincained  in  xhat  book  never  can  lead  to  an  eK>- 
trcme,  becaufe  their  foundation  is  laid  in  an  c^ 
pofidon  t»  extremes.  The  foundation  of  govern- 
ment is  there  laid,  not  in  imaginary  ri^its  of  men> 
(which  at  beft  is  a  confufioh  of  juiiicial  with  civil 
princti^s)  butip  political  convenience,  and  inhuman 
nature  j  either  ^  that  nature  is  univerfal,  or  as  it  is 
modified  by  local  habia  and  focial  -aptitudes.  The 
'feundation  of  govemnnent,  (thofe  who  have  read 
■that  bode  will  recoUeft)  is  laid  in  a  prorifion  for  our 
"wantSj  and  in  a  conformity  to  our  duties ;  it  is  to 
■purvey  for  the  onej  it  is  to  enforce  the  other. 
'ThefedodtrinCs  doofthemfelvesgraivitate  to  a  mid- 
dle pointi  or  to  fonrw  pmtit  near  a  midifle.  They 
fuf^fe  indeed  a  certain  portion  of  liberty  to  be  eflen> 
ti^  to  all  good  government ;  but  they  in&r  that  this 
liberty  is  to  be  blended  into  the  govemmenci  to 
harmonize  with  its  forms  and  its  rules ;  and  to  be 
-made  fuboidinate  to  its  end.  Thofe  who  are  not 
with  that  book  are  with  its  opa^tc.  For  there 
is  no  medium  bcfidcs  the  medium  itfdf.  That 
medium  is  not  fuch,  becaufe  it  is  found  thercs  bat 
■it  is  found  there,  becaufe  it  is  cwiformable  to  truth 
and  nature.  In  this  we  do  not  follow  the  author; 
■but  we  and  the  author  travel  together  upon  the  fame 
fafe  and  middle  path. 

What  has  been  faidof  the  Roman  empire,  is  at 
leaft  as  true  of  the  Britifh  conftitution— "  ohhigeH- 
*'  forum  atoiorum  fortuna,  tiifctpiinaque,  cmpages  bac 
"  c&aiuiti  qua  cmvelii  fine  cemseUentittm-mtio  not 
"  ^^."— This  Bridlh  conftitution  has  not  been 
ftruck 
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ftnick  out  at  an  heat  by  a  (et  of  prcfiimptuous  mien, 
like  the  sffcmbly  of  pettifoggers  run  mad  in  Paris, 

"  'Tis  not  the  haHy  produft  of  3  day, 
"  But  the  well-ripeo'd  fruit  of  wife  delay." 

It  is  the  refult  of  the  thoughts  of  many  minds,  in 
many  ages.  It  is  no  fimple,  no  fuperficial  thing,  nor 
to  be  elHmstesl  by  fuperficial  unaerftandings.  An 
ignorant  m*n,  who.  is  not  fool  enough  to  meddle 
with  his  clock,  .i?  however  fufficienUy  cpnfident 
to  think  he  can  fafely  t^e  to.  pieces,  and  put 
together  at  his  pleafure,  a  moral  machine  of  anodier 
guife  importance  and  complexity,  compofed  of  far 
pther  wheels,  and  fprings,  and  balances,  and  coun- 
terafting  and  co-operating  powers.  Men  little 
think  how  immorally  they  aft  in  rafhly  med- 
dling with  what  they  do  not  underftand.  Their  de- 
lufive  good  intention  is  no  fort  of  excufe  for  their  pre- 
fumpdpn.  They  who  truly  mean  well  muft  be-fearr 
fill  of  atfting  ill,  The  Britifh  conftitution  may  have 
its  advantages  pointed  out  to  wile  and  reBefting 
minds  j  but  it  is  of  too  high  an  order  of  excellence 
bi  be  adapted  to  thofe  which  are  common.  It  takes 
in  too  many  views,  it  makes  too  many  combina- 
tions, to  be  fo  much  as  comprehended  by  Ihallow  and 
fuperficial  underftandings.  Profound  tliinkers  will 
know  it  in  its  realbn  and  fpirit.  The  lefs  enquiring  will 
recognize  it  in  their  feelings  and  theii  experience. 
They  will  thank  God  they  have  a  ftandard,  which,  in 
'  the  moft  eiTential  point  of  this  great  concern,  v/iUpqt 
them  on  a  par  with  the  moft  wife  ?ind  knowing. 

If  we  do  not  take  to  our  aid  the  foregone  flrudies 
of  men  reputed  intelligent  and  learned,  we  Ihall  be 
always  beginners.  But  in-cffe&,  men  muft  learn 
fbmewhere ;  and  the  new  teachers  mean  no  more 
than  what  they  effeft,  that  is,  to  deprive  men  of 
the  benefit  of  the  coUei5l:ed  wifdom  of  mankind,  and 
to  make  them  blind  difciples  of  their  own  particu- 

'  lar 
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Ur  prefumpti(Mi.  Talk  to  thcfc  deluded  creatures, 
(all  the  difciples  and  moft  of  the  mafters)  who  are 
taught  to  think  thcmfelves  fo  newly  fitted  up  and 
fiimilhed,  and  you  will  find  nothing  in  tJieki 
houfes  but  the  refufe  of  Knaves  Jcre-,  nothing 
but  die  rotten  ftuff,  worn  out  in  the,  fervice  of 
delufion  and  fedition  in  all  ages>  and  which  being 
newly  fiirbilhed  up,  patched,  and  vamiihed,  fervcs 
well  enough  (6v  thofe  who  being  unacquainted 
with  the  conflia  which  has  always  been  main- 
tained between  the  fenfe  and  the  nonfenfe  of  man- 
kind, know  nothing  of  the  former  exiftence  and 
the  antient  refutation  of  the  fame  follies.  It  is  near 
two  thoufand  years  fince  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
thefe  devices  of  ambition,  avarice,  and  turbulence, 
were  antiquated.  They  are,  indeed,  the  moft  an- 
tient of  all  common  places;  common  places,  fome- 
times  of  good  and  ncceflary  caufes ;  more  frequent- 
ly of  the  worft,  but  which  decide  upon  neither. 
— Eadem  Jtmptr  caufa,  libido  tt  miaritia,  et  mutan~ 
Jartaf  reruM  amor, — Celerum  Ubertas  et  jpedofa  no- 
mina  pretexwiiitr ;  nee  qtdfquam  alieaum  Jervitium,  et 
dominatietumjihi  coHcupmt,  ut  nm  eadem  ^a  vocabula 
ufttrparet. 

Rationai  and  experienced  men,  toIeraWy  well  know, 
and  have  always  known,  how  todiftinguilh  between 
true  and  falfe  liberty ;  and  between  the  genuine 
adherence  and  the  felfe  pretence  to  what  is  true 
But  none,  except  thofe  who  are  profoundly  ihidied, 
can  comprehend  the  elaborate  contrivance  of  a  fa- 
bric Btted  to  unite  private  and  public  liberty  with 
public  force,  with  order,  with  peace,  with  juftice, 
and,  above  all,  with  the  inftitutions  formed  for 
beftowing  permanence  and  ftability  through  ages, 
upon  this  invaluable  whole. 

Place,  for  inftance,  before  your  eyes,  fuch  a  man 
as  Montcfquicu.  Think  of  a  genius  not  bom  in 
tycry  country,  or  every  time  j  a  man  gifted  by  nature 

with 
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tMi  a  penemdog  aquiline  eye ;  with  a  jui^pRwnt 
prepared  with  the  molt  exttnflve  erudition ;  widt 
an  herculean  robuftnels  of  mind,  and  nerves  not  u> 
be  broken  with  Ubour;  a  man  who  could  fpen4 
twenty  years  in  one  purfuic.  Think  of  a  mani  like 
the  univerfal  patriarch  in  Milton  (who  had  drawn  up 
before  htm  in  his  prophetic  vtlion  the  whole  feries 
of  the  generanons  which  were  to  iBuc  from  his  It^t) 
t  man  capable  of  placing  in  review,  after  having 
faroi^ht  together,  from  the  e^,  rhe  weft,  the  north* 
and  the  fouth,  &om  die  coarfeneis  of  the  rudefl:  bar* 
barifm  to  Ae  moft  refined  and  fubtle  civilization,  all 
the  fchemes  of  government  which  had  ever  prevailed 
smongft  mankind,  weighing,  meafuriag,  collating 
and  coftqmring  them  lil,  joiiung  &d  with  theor)^ 
sod  calhng  into  council,  upon  all  this  infinite  alTem- 
falage  of  things,  all  the  fpeculations  which  have  &• 
tigued  [he  underf^dings  of  profound  realbners  in  att 
times  t — Let  us  then  confider,  that  all  thcfe  wert 
but  To  many  preparatory  fteps  to  qualify  a  man, 
and  fuch  a  man,  tinAurcd  with  no  naaonal  fu^ju^ 
dice,  with  no  domeitic  afiedion,  to  admire,  and 
to  hold  out  to  the  admiration  of  mankind  the 
conftitution  of  England !  And  Ihall  wc  Engliflmnea 
revoke  to  fuch  a  fuit  ?  Shall  wc,  when  fo  much 
more  than  he  has  produced,  remains  {till  to  be  under- 
&oad  and  admired,  intlead  of  keeping  ourfelves  in 
riic  fchooJs  of  real  fcience,  choofc  for  our  teachers 
men  incapable  of  being  taught,  whofc  only  claim  tx> 
know  is,  that  they  have  never  doubted  i  from  whom 
we  can  learn  nothing  but  their  own  indocility; 
who  would  Ceach  us  to  fcorn  what  In  the  filcnce  t^ 
©or  hearts  we  ought  to  adore  i 

Difii:rent  from  them  are  all  dK  great  critics. 
They  have  taught  us  one  cflential  rule,  I  think  the 
excellent  and  pinlofophic  artift,  a  true  judge,  as  well 
as  a  perfcft  follower  of  nature.  Sir  JoAua  Reynolds 
has  Ibmewhere  af^ed  it*  or  fomethii^  like  it,  in 
,         -  his 
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fcis  own  profelTimi.  It  is  this,  That  if  ever  w« 
ikould  find  ourfelves  difpoled  not  to  admire  thoib 
writcFS  or  artifts,  Livy  and  Vi^l  f^M*  inAance,  Ra. 
pbaslor  Michael  Angelo,  whom  all  the  learned  ha4 
admired,  not  to  ^)ow  q^  own  fancies,  but  to  fhxlf 
Attn  until  we  know  how  and  what  we  ought  eo  ad* 
mire ;  and  if  we  cannoi:  arrive  at  this  combinatioooC 
admiration  with  knowledge,  rather  to  believe  that  we 
aredulU  than  that  the  reft  ofthe  woridhasijeenim* 
pofed  on.  It  is  as  good  a  rule,  at  leaft,  with  regard 
to  diis  admired  conftitution.  We  ought  to  under- 
ftand  it  according  to  our  meafwe ;  and  to  venerate 
where  we  are  not  able  prefcntly  to  comprehend. 

Such  admirers  were  our  Others  towtum  we  owe 
this  fplendid  inheritance.  Lee  ua  improve  it  with 
seal,  but  with  fear.  Let  us  follow  our  anceftors,mea 
not  without  a  rational,  though  without  an  exdufive 
confidence  in  themfelves ;  who,  by  refpcfting  the 
reafon  of  others,  vAvi,  by  looking  backward  as  well 
as  fcKward,  by  the  modelty  as  well  as  by  the  enet^ 
of  their  nunds,  went  on,  infenfibly  drawing  this 
cc»^&itien  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  perfection  by 
nerer  departin^from  its  fundamental  principles,  nor 
incroducii^  f  .ly  amendment  which  had  not  a  lub- 
Kting  root  in  the  laws^  conftitution,  and  ulages  of 
the  kii^om.  I^  thc^  who  have  the  trufl:  of 
poUocal  or  of  natural  authority  ever  keep  watch 
■gatnft  the  defperatc  enterprizes  of  innovation  :  Let 
even  their  benevolence  be  fortified  a^d  armed. 
They  have  before  their  eyes  the  example  of  a  mo- 
narch, infulted,  degraded,  confined,  depofed  j  iiia 
family  difperfed,  fcattercd,  imprifoned;  his  wife  in- 
firited  to  his  face  like  the  vilefl:  of  the  fex,  by  the 
vilcft  of  all  populace  j  fiimfelf  three  times  dragged 
by  thcfe  wretches  in  an  infamous  triumph  i  his 
children  torn  frcmi  him,  in  violation  of  the  firft  right 
of  iwtpr^  and  given  into  the  tuition  of  the  inoil 
do^teme  and  impious  of  the  leaders  of  deiperate 
9  and 
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«nd  impious  dubs ;  his  revenues  diUpidaod  arid 
plundered!  his  magiftrates  murdered;  his  clergy 
profcribed,  periecuted,  famifhed ;  his  nobility  de- 
graded in  their  rank,  undone  in  their  fortunes,  fu- 
^Qves  in  their  perfons  -,  his  armies  corrupted  and 
ruined  j  his  whole  people  impoveriftied,  difunited». 
diflblvcd ;  whilft  through  the  bars  of  his  prifbn,  and 
amidfl:  the  bayonets  ofhis  keepers,- he  hears  the  tu- 
mult of  two  confli£ting  fadlons,  equally  wicked  and 
abandoned,  who  agree  in  principles,  in  difpofitions, 
and  in  objeds,  but  who  tear  each  other  to  pieces 
about  the  moft  e0e£tual  means  of  obtaining  their 
common  end ;  the  one  contending  to  preferve  for 
awhile  his  name  and  his  perfbn,'the  more  cafily  to 
deftroy  the  royal  authority— d\e  other  clamouring 
to  cut  off  the  name,  the  perfyn,  and  the  monarchy 
together,,  by  one  facrilegious  execution.  AU  tiiis 
flccumuladon  of  calamity,  the  greatefl:  that  ever 
fell  upon  one  man,  has  fallen  upon  his  head,  be- 
caufe  he  had  left  his  virmes  unguarded  by  caution  ^ 
becaufc  he  was  not  taught  that  where  power  is  con- 
cerned, he  who  will  confer  benefits  muft  take  fccu- 
rity  agsunll  ingratitude. 

I  have  ftated  the  calamities  which  have  fallea 
upon  a  great  prince  and  nation,  becaufe  they  were 
not  alarmed  at'  the  approach  of  danger,,  and  be- 
caule,  what  commonly  happens  to  men  {tirptikdy 
they  toft  all  refource  when  they  were  caught  in  it. 
When  I  fpeak  of  danger,  I  certainly  mean  to-  ad, 
drefe  myfclf  to  thofe  who  confider  the  prevalence 
of  the  new  Whig  do^ines  as  an  evil. 

The  Whigs  of  this  day  have  before  them,  in 
this  Appeal,  their  conllitutional  anceftors :  They 
have  the  doftors  of  the  modem  fchool.  They 
will  choofe  for  themfeives.  The  author  of  the 
Reflections  has  chofen  for  himfelf. .  {f  a  new  or- 
der is  coming  on,  and  all  the  political  opinions 
muft  pafs  away  as  dreams,  which  our  Siiiceftors 
X.  have 
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have  worshipped  as  revelations,  I  fay  for  him,  ditt 
he  would  rather  be  the  laft  (as  certainly  he  is  the 
leaft)  of  that  race  of  men,  than  ihe  firft  and  great- 
dl  of  thofe  who  have  coined  to  themfelves  Whig 
principles  from  a  French  die,  unknown  to  the  im- 
{irds  of  our  fathers  in  the  conftituticHi. 
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perilb  with  them.  Jtoujscu, 
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Attached  to  no  party — an  obfcure  atom  in 
the  gnod  mafs  of  fociety — I  neither  write  for  fame 
□or  for  profit.'  Impreffedwith  fentimentsof  loyalty 
to  my  {oTcreiga^d  with  veneration  for  the  laws  and 
couftitution  Aftnly'c^ntry,  I  look  with  abhorrence 
on  any  attef^&to  Calumniate  the  one,  or  to  fubvert 
the  other.  Thefe  fentiments  are  not  the  refult  of 
pr^udicb,  but  the'ofi^pring  of  reafon:  long  habi- 
tuated to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  I  have  had  occafion  to 

'  coaipare  the  diffqrent  governments  of  ancient  and  of 
modern  ftates,  and  from  fuch  comparifon  have  learn- . 
ed  to  appreciate  the  fuperior  excellence  of  o'ur  own. 
In  the  contemplation  of  that  excellence,  the  venera- 
tion I  profefs  has  its  fource :  thus  when  I  contemplate 

;  the  virtues  of  the  man,  I  am  led  to  ejleem  the  king 
whom  my  religion  teaches  me  to  honour. 

For  the  compofitbo  of  the  following  pages  I  claim 
no  merit:  they  have  been  haftily  written  during  a 
.<hort  interval  of  rcpofe  from  more  laborious  ftudies. 
I  have  occaGonally  called  in  the  opinions  of  others 
in  order  to  fortify  my  own;  and,  if  I  have  ever  made 
ufe  of  their  language,  it  has  been  from  the  convic- 
tion that  it  was  not  fufceptible  of  improvement.  This 
general  acknowledgment  will,  I  truft,  fuffice. 

I  am  confcious  that  the  Ungle  exertions  of  an  ob- 
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icure  individual  like  myfelf  are  greatly  inadequate  Co 
thefupport  of  that  caufe  I  have  undertaken  todefendj 
but,  I  trufl,  my  example  will  operate  as  a  fUmulus  to 
men,  whofe  abilities  and  confequence  are  better  oA- 
culated  for  giving  eflfei^  to  their  efforts.  Ac  all  event» 
I  have  difcharged,  what  I  conceive  to  be,  my  duty, 
and  if  I  produce  conviftion  on  the  mind  <rf'  ono 
honell  member  of  fociety ;  if  I  fix  the  tottering  finii' 
nefs  of  one  man,  or  recal  another  to  the  path  of  re^ 
tude,  I  fhali  deem  myfelf  amply  rewarded. 
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THE    PEOPLE    OF    ENGLAND. 


FRIENDS    AND    COUNTRTMEN, 

CONVINCED,  as  I  am,  of  the  fterling  fenfe  and 
found  principles  which  form  the  national  cha- 
raiSeriftic  of  the  people  of  England,  I  fliould  have 
deemed  it  unncceflary  to  addrefs  you,  at  this  period, 
had  not  the  mofl  infidious  arts  been  employed  to  im- 
pofe  on  your  credulity,  miflead  your  underftanding, 
and  render  the  native  genero6ty  of  your  minds  fub- 
fervient  to  the  worft  of  purpofes.  Frank,  open,  can- 
did, and  humane — your  very  virtues  fubjcdt  you  to 
impofilion  :  born  free,  and  enjoying  freedom  in  its 
fulleft  extent,  your  noble  fpirit  of  independence  ex- 
pofes  you  to  the  dangerous  machinadons  of  the  art- 
ful and  dcfigtiing,  who,  under  the  fpecious  prttcic 
of  enlarging  your  birthright,  labour  to  deftroy  the 
folid  foundation  on  whidi  all  your  privileges  are 
crefted. 

As  1  wifh  to  make  myfeif  undcrftood,  I  Ihall  not 
B  imiute 
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imitate  the  condu£t  of  thofe  who,  being  Intcrcftcd  In 
difguifing,  or  rather  in  disfiguring,  the  truth,  have  en- 
deavoured to  puzzle  where  they  could  not  convince, 
and,  rejeifting  the  plain  and  fimple  language  of  Com- 
mon Senfe,  have  bewildered  themfelvcs  and  their 
readers  in  the  dark  mazes  of  abftraft  theorems,  and 
in  the  wily  labyrinths  of  metaphyfical  difquiiitions. 
The  mode  which  has  been  chofen  for  feducing  you 
from  the  plain  path  of  duty  is  as  fing-ular  as  the  at- 
tempt itfdf  is  atrocious.  From  the  peace  of  1783 
to  the  prcfcnt  lime,  England  has  continued  in  a  re- 
gular ftate  of  progreffive  improvement ;  the  exten- 
lion  of  her  commerce,  the  encreafe  of  her  trade  and 
manufa<ftures,  and  the  confequent  augmentation  of 
her  revenue,  to  a  pitch  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
nations,  hnve  rendered  her  at  once  an  objeit  of  envy 
and  admiration  to  furrounding  ftates  :  while  this  com- 
bination of  advantages,  juini-d  to  her  excellent  con- 
llitution  and  falutary  I  ;\vs,  to  which,-  indeed,  thofe  ad- 
vantages may  chiefly  be  alcribed,  has  juftly  caufed  her 
people  to  be  confidercd  as  the  happieft  in  Europe. 
Norwereyou  infenfible  to  thefe  bleiTings  :  confcious 
of  your  fuperiority,  andgiaieful  for  its  effefts,  you 
purfued  your  various  avocations  with  tranquillity  and  ■ 
content;  no  murmur  of  complnint  was  heard  to  jf- 
.  (ue  from  your  lips ;  no  untiment  of  dilquietude 
found  a  place  in  your  hearts.  Yet,  in  this  fituation 
you  are  fuddenly  told,  that,  though  you  a/^fjr  happy 
,  and  really /fe^  fo,  though  ycu  boaft  of  your  freedom, 
.  and  the  jufliceof  that  boaft  has  been  univerfally  ad- 
mitted, yet  appearances  are  deceitful,  and  credit  mull 
be  refufed  even  to  the  evidence  of  your  own  fenfts. 
When  in  the  full  poiTeiTion  of  health  and  Ipiri:a  were 
a  quack  to  attempt  to  prove  to  mc  that  I  w:is  in  a 
high  fever  or  a  deepconfumplion,  I  fhould  certainly 
have  him  confined  as  a  madman  or  kicked  as  a  knave. 

Inftead 
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lr.:'i-it1,  t'lerefnre,  cf  fv.allowing,  with  inconfiderate 
Ji3^l.  ,  E!ic  deadly  r.'.il(.  i  ot  th?!'e  ftate  empirics,  ad- 
ui'^itlcrjii  wirh  the  -.  i..'-.v  to  (.'.crtroy  t!iat  pler.imcie  of 
Political  i'.t-ii.ii  '.vh'-li  they  envy  yout'ni;pojrtiiion  of, 
Cv)nii'icrfnl  or  to  recti:)  n  ftiould  ha.x  conf^iiuted 
the  ;j1''  loward  ■■>?  diel.'  pernicious  prefcriptions.  fan 
\i-:l[  do\i\y\L\s  acknovvlcdgc,  tint  the  cxiitencc  of  the 
tliloi'ltr  (hoiil-i  be  fully  eiiahlillied,  ere  a;iy  attempt 
at  the  application  ot  artiv.edy  bf  .n.ide. 

It  wiii  not  be  expcdled  th.it  I  Ihall  undertake  to 
comment  on  every  fubjeft  of  compLiint  v.liich  thefe 
abettors  of  faction  have  been  ftudious  to  propagate, 
and  anxious  toimpicfs  on  your  miiicls:  deteiftb  in  the 
fyftem  of  reprefenration  ;  penfio;is  without  fervices ; 
cxpence  of  political  eftabhfhments;  and  augmenta- 
tion of  imports ;  arc  flale  topics ;  they  have  been 
urged  and  re-urged  by  almoft  every  member  of  every 
oppofition;  have  been  canvaifed  by  every  editor  of 
every  fadtious  print ;  and  have  been  enforced  by 
every  popular  incendiary,  from  Wat  Tyler  *  to  Tom 
B  2  Pain 

•  Little  as  I  refpeft  the  memory  of  Wat  Tytcr,  yet  juliicc 
may,  perhaps,  require  that  I  flioiild  apologize  for  degrading  him 
by  an  indirefl  kind  of  comparifon  witli  one  fo  inli[)itely  beneath 
him  in  every  refpea  as  Tom  Pain.  But  while  1  make  this  acknow- 
ledgment, I  miift  enter  a  formal  proteft  againfl  the  eulogy  pro- 
nounced on  that  (7/Ki/rwBj  charafler  by  bis  iilusiritus  luccelTor, 
Pain  never  attempts  to  convey  information  to  his  readers,  with- 
'  out  mifreprefenting,  cither  from  ignorance  or  malice,  the  point  he 
undertakes  to  difciil's. 

The  refenrmeiu  (liewn  by  Wat  Tyler  at  the  indecency  offered 
to  bis  daughter  by  the  Tax-Gatherer,  uas  jtift  and  proper,  and 
the  culprit  certaiuly  deferved  the  fevcrell  pnniflinient.  But  hav- 
ing infli^ed  that  punifliment,  why  extend  bis  refentment  to  the 
govemmmt,  who  mod  undoubtedly  never  authorized  the  cunimif- 
fion  of  fuch  an  offence  f  The  offence  was  the  oftence  of  the  hum 
and  not  of  the  cii/fcAr.  By  fuch  condiift,  Tyler,  appeaivd  ro  a.-t 
from  an  impnlfe  of  perfonal  indignation,  inllead  of  protecding  on 
the  broader  ground  of  coticem  for  t|je  weitarc  of  hi*  co'inrry, 

cviiiccj 
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Pain.  To  deny  that  fiich  complaints  are  aiAo//)»  def-: 
titute  of  foundation,  would  be  to  deviate  from  that 
ftrift  regard  to  veracity  to  which  I  profefs  an  inviola- 
ble adherence ;    but  the  grand  fabric  of  the  &3Xe; 

ftiould 

evinced  in  the  refiftancc  of  oppreffion.  His  whole  behavionr,  in- 
deed, ptovcE,  tx^yond  a  doubt,  that  he  was  not  influenced  by  any 
motives  of  a  patriotic  nature.  The  grand  body  of  the  infurgents, 
at  a  conference  they  had  with  the  king  at  Mile- End- Green,  lat 
which  Tyltr  •aiai  net  pre/eni)  required  3  general  farJe«',  the  total 
abolition  of  Jlavery  ;  freedom  of  commei-ce  in  market  towns, 
without  [oil  or  impofi,  and  a  fixed  rent  on  lands,  inftead  of  the  fer- 
vices  dvic  by  vilttaegt.  Thefe  requefb,  which,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  breathed  a  fpirit  of  liberty,  were  founded  on  reafon  an4 
juflice,  the  king  complied  with,  and  immediately  granted  charters 
for  their  confirmation;  which  were  no  fooner  received,  than  this 
body  inftantly  difperfed,  and  retired  to  their  feveral  homes,  Now^ 
had  Tyler  really  been  that  dlfinttresttd  man  which  Pain  reprc- 
fents  him,  would  he  not,  (ince  all  the  grievances  he  complained  of 
were  redrefled,  h;ive  followed  the  example  of  thefe  men,  and  laid 
down  his  arms  ?  Mofl  certainly  he  would;  but  he  rather  chofe  ■ 
to  afl  f»T  bimfilf.  Let  ue  hear  wjiai  Pain/jji  on  the  fubjefl,  an4 
what  fliHorians  pro^c. 

PAIN  HISTORY 

and  and 

FALSHOOD.  TRUTH. 

*'  The  court,  finding  itfelf  in  "  During  thefe  tranfaftioui, 
""  a  forlorn  condition,  and  un-  another  body  of  the  infurgcuti 
"  able  to  make  refiilance,«frffj/,  had  forced  tfic  gates  of  thelow- 
"  with  Richard  at  its  head,  to  er,  where  they  murdered  Simon 
'•  hold  a  conference  with  Tyler  SudbiiVy,  arehbilhhop  of  Caii- 
"  in  Smithfield,  making  many  terbury,  thechancellor  j  and  Sir 
*'  fair  profeffions,  courtier  like,  Robert  Hales,  the  treafurer, 
"of  its  difpofitions  to  red  re  fs  with  fome  other  perfons  of  dif- 
"  the  opprc(Iion».W!iile  Rich-  tinflion  ;  and  then  extended 
"  ard  and  Tyler  were  in  con-  their  ravages  into  the  city,  which 
"  veifation  on  thefe  matter?,ench  it  was  the  intention  of  their  def- 
*'  being  on  horfc-bark,  Wal-  perate  leader,  Wat  Tyltr.  (o  re- 
"  worth,  then  mayor  of  London,  duce  to  alhes,  »ite,r  ,Jeiw»g  fl:<c 
"and  one  of  the  creatures  of  ptr/onof  iht  Hag,  mud  pulling  all 
"the  court,  v.-atchcd  an  eppor-  bit  ii»hUs  to  death.  Thefe  diabo- 
'*  tuniiy,  and,  like  a  cowardly  lical  dt:liE;ns,howcver,  wercpro- 
^  aflaffin,  iiabbtd  lyUr  vjish  a     vidcntialf^  fruftrated  by  the  fol- 
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ihould  be  viewed ,  not  partially  but  collcftivelj',  when 
it?  beauties  will  be  foi^ad  fo  for  to  exceed  its  defefts» 
it§  utility  fo  far  to  overbalance  its  inconvenieDces^ 
that  tnc  daring  hand  of  madnefs  alone  could  fcek  its 
demolition.  All  human  inftitutionsare,  of  ncceffity^ 
d:;:eaive,  and  the  man  who  pretends  to  give  pcrfecr 

^  da^eri    and    two    or  three    lowing  occnrrencc.    Onthe'lif* 
*' iiincis  falling  apon  him,   he    tcenlh  of  June,    )j8i,   as  the 
f' was  iotlantly layificcd.''       ~     kiog  was fafiing  thraugh  Smii\i-     , 
field,  with  a  Jknder  train  of  Gsc* 
ly  horfe,  le  met  Wat  Tyler  at 
(he  head  of  twenty  ihouiand  of 
bis  followers.     The  inJblent  de- 
magogue no  fooner  perceivs^ 
his  fovereign,  than  he  fet  fpiiri 
io  his  hirle,  and  entered  into  a 
conference  with  him  j    liaving  , 
previoully  ordered  his  compa- 
nions to  kCMi  back  till  htjbimld 
give  them  afignal,  at  which  they 
were  to  advance,  murder  all  the 
attendants  of  Richard,  and  take 
the  king  himfelf  prifoncr.     But 
the  extreme  inlbtence  of  Tyler 
prevented  the  execution  of  hii 
plan,  by  provoking  Walworth, 
then   mayor  of  London,  who 
was  prelent,  le  strile  him  a  vlalent 
hl»-.v^il/>  his  mace,  whidi  tclled 
the  rnffian  to  the  ground,  when 
PUIpei  put  an  end  to  his  exif- 
tence,  by   thrulling  his  fword 
through  hit  body  ! ! 
That  the  fpirited  exertions  of  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  me- 
tropolis, for  the  lupprtlFion  of  tumults  or  the  prevention  of  riots,  ' 
Ihould  incur  the  reknlment  of  the  f^i^ious  and   defigning,  muil 
rather  excite  indignation  than  occafion  furprizc.     Bm  we  tnift 
that  the  Lard  Mayor  of  LenJes,  fecure  in  the  efieem  and  fiippnrt: 
of  every  good  and  worthy  citizen,  will  never  be  deterred  from  an 
a^ive  and  vigorous  difcharge  ot  his  important  duties,  either  by 
d>e  open  threats  of  a  daring  incendiary-,  or  the  indireA  iafiilti  of 
a  drinking  Parrifl. 
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tion  to  the  works  of  mortals,  proclaims  himfelf  a  fooK 
Vaaity,  generally  the  vice  of  weak  and  tirtle  minds, 
is  an  inexhauftible  fource  ,of  infidelity  and  fcepiicifm, 
both  political  and  religious  ;  man  is  a  being,  circum- 
fcribed  in  his  ideas,  confined  in  his  faculties,  and  li- 
mited in  his  attainments;  endued  by  the  provident 
hand  of  Nature  w^th  paffions  and  with  reafon  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  Itatiun  heisdeftined  to  fulfil, 
the  acquilition  of  happinefs,  by  a  proper  employ- 
ment of  thofe  invaluable  gifts,  depends  upon  himfelf: 
bi:t  the  moment  he  Jorfakcs  his  native  fphere,  over- 
leaps the  limits  and  breaks  down  the  barriers  affigned 
him  i>y  Providence,  he  meets  thejuft  ptiniflimeni  of 
his  aiTCgance  and  prcfnmptioii,  in  lofing  the  fub- 
finnce  wlijlc  he  grafps  at  the  fliauow. 

I  Ih'all  probably  bcuik-cd— As  improvement  to  be  re- 
'  jetStcd  becaufe  terfd-lion  cannot  be  attained  ?  Certain- 
ly not ;  it  conlliruces  the  peculiar  excellence  of  our 
admirable  confiitution,  that  it  affords  a  remedy  (or 
every  evil,  redrefs  tor  every  grievance;  bin  thofe 
remedies  and  that  redrefs  muft  be  fought  for  in  a  legal 
qnd  conftitutional  manner;  by  the  People  through 
the  medium  of  their  RtPRESENTATiVES,  ever  atten- 
tive to  their  inrercfl,  and  anxious  for  their  welfare. 
Confcious  that  this  certain  mode  of  obtaining  redrefs 
for  all  real  injuries  fubfifted,  your  enemies  have  art- 
fully endeavoured  to  infpire  yo\i  with  a  miftruft  of 
Tour  reprefentaiives,  and  all  the  wicked  arts  of  ca- 
jtimny,  fupported  by  the  moll  mifcrabte  fophiftry, 
have  been  exerted,  to  render  them  contemptible 
ill  your  eyes.  ,1  wit!  not  deny  the  exiftence  of 
fome  inequality  in  our  fyllcm  of  reprefentation,  but 
that  fuch  inequality  has  been  producVive  of  ro  evil 
tfieif^s,  that  it  has  not  led,  in  the  muft  remote  degree, 
to  the  oppreHion  of  the  people,  the  npn-exiHrence  of 
fucU  opprelfion  moft  irrcfragably  proves.     The  moft 
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fwbtle  logic,  the  moft  pompous  arguments  miift  fiufc 
befote  the  evidence  of  fails,  and  to  the  experience 
of  many  years,  1  appeal,  for  the  truth  of  this  aflcr- 
tion — That  however  a  fpirit  of  party  may  occafion- 
ally  be  difplaycd  in  the  deliberations  of  that  augult 
body,  in  all  grand  queftions  of  national  impornnce, 
in  all  queftions,  in  which  the  welfare  and  happinel's 
of  the  people  are  involved,  the  parliament,  guided 
by  the  true  principles  of  juftice,  evince  a  noble  and 
difimerefted  fpirit,  fupenor  to  all  private  fends  and 

f)erfonal  animofities,  and  difchargc,  with  religious 
crupulofity,  the  fupreme  funftions  with  which  they 
are  entrufted  by  the  people.  The  difpofition  of  par- 
liament to  adminifter  jiiftice  wiihfpirit  and  impartiali- 
ty being  admitted,  their  abiliiy  cannot  pofiibly  be 
qiieftioned.  Moderate  writers  have  declared  thtir 
power  to  be  abfolute  and  without  controtil,  and  fome  . 
have  even  ventured  to  alEgn  tliem  the  attribute  of 
gmnipoteace". 


*  Though  I  admit  t'.ie  policy  of  a  wife  and  temperate  reform 
in  parliament,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  any  fiich  attempt, 
at  the  prefent  critis,  would  lead  to  the  moft  dangerous  conlt" 
qucnces.  "  If  a  meafnre  be  jnll  in  \lk\f,  no  time  can  be  impro- 
"  per  for  enforcing  it,"  and  **  Truth  is  never  out  of  feafon,"  are 
favourite  affirmations  with  fuperficial  mindg,  and  have  a  wooderfid 
effeft  on  ibe  ihoughttefs  and  ignorant,  who  are  more  apt -to  be 
captivated  by  found,  than  to  be  moved  by  fenfe.  But  the  lea& 
refleflion  will  fuffice  to  prove,  tiiat  fuch  affirmations —like  moft 
of  the  abftraft  propofiiions  uf  t;,is  flAhfiphljiag  age— are  c»- 
titmely  faHaeion?,  and,  when  applied  as  a  "rule  of  condnflin  life, 
cither  abfolutely  imprafticaMc  or  highly  psmiciotia.  In  the  pre- 
fent rage  for  rierpifing  the  wlldom  of  past  times,  the  quotation  of 
an  »W proverb  may  pollibiy  iVbjert  me  to  the  imputation  of  biaf- 
pheit^;   but  as  1  am  no  convert   to  modern  omn^ici",  I  will  even 

venture  to  aflert,   that  the  faying "Tnith  is  not  to  be  fpoken 

*'  at  all  times,"i9  not  more  ancient  than  wife.  There  are  few  men 
in  an  a£tive  fphcre  of  life,  who  are  not  occalionally  compelled  lo 
alTociatc  with  m^ny,  whofe  pf  inciplet  they  delpife,  and  whole  con- 
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6iu  the  men,  who  are  thus  ftudioiis  to  point  bui 
defeils  in  our  prefent  conflinition,  are  not  aduatcd 
by  a  wifh  that  you  (hould  endeavour  to  improve 
and  to  meliorate  it :  Confufion,  not  wder,  dcibuc- 
tion,  not  reform  is  the  objeft  of  their  defires,  and  the 
end  of  their  proceedings.  That  they  wilh  to  pro- 
mote the  total  annihilation  of  our  prefent  govern- 
ment is  evident  from  their  own  impudent  affer- 
tions*.  Their  fentiments  axe  congenial  with  thole  of 
Rabaud 

duft  they  reprobate :  Such  sUi  iiiterconWe  ii  ncceflary  for  the 
|Mirpofei  of  {ocietvi  and  yet  it  can  only  be  maiataiaed  by  a  cer-  ■ 


tain  degree  of  relerve  or  difBmulaiion  ;  for  were  thofe  mea  16 
afl  up  CO  the  principle  of  always  fpeaking  the  truth,  the  expref- 
fion  of  their  contempt,  and  the  avonal  of  their  reprobation,' 
would  tiot  otily  break  off  the  intercourfe,  but  excite  betweci) 
them,  B  fpirit  of  malice  hatred. and  revenge,  dcAruAlve'of  all 
peace  and  focial  order.  The  exempIiGcacion  of  this  truth,  alike 
applicable  to  piibhc  and  private  affairs,  is  wilhiD  the  fcope  of 
tvcry  mao's  daily  obfer*ation, 

In  reply  to  the  firft  alEraiatioti,  it  may  be  obferved,  6y  way 
of  analoicy,  that  there  are  many  medicinei,  which,  adininillered 
in  a  particular  fta^  of  a  diforder  operate  aa  fpecitick  remediei,' 
but,  taken  at  a  different  petiod,  have  a  fatal  tendency.  Thu>^ 
rpolitical  afiain  tvhen  the  minds  of  the  people  are  in  a  {late  of 
fermentation,  it  ii  do  feafon  for  reform  ;  aad  as  no  public  ingon- 
venience  ba*  hitherto  enfued  from  the  prefent  fyflem  of  reprefei>-' 
tacioD,  the  proiraftion  of  a  reform  till  a  more  favourable  periott/  - 
cannot  poffibly  be  produdivc  of  any  evil  cfiefla. 

With  reganl  to  the  propagators  of  fuch  affirmations  as  thofe  I 
tiave  noticnl,  I  fhall  only  ob(erv&— **  Their  affirmations  are  to 
*'  ui  noaxiomt  t  we  efteem  thereof  M  things  un&id,  and  accoonf 
**  tbero  but  in  lift  of  Ootbiag." 

Brawn' t  Fmigv  ErrtrU 

*  It  it  truly  curious  to  obferve  the  clrcumflanccs  which  have 
mai'ked  the  cooduA  of  the  club,  difiinguififtd  by  the  appellatkut 
of  **  tht  SiKUiy  fir  CtiMtatimal  /ufinMttiwn."  Though,  pfo^ 
fefledly  formed  for  the  hudable  purpofe  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion concerning  the  conftitution  of  this  country,  it  pafled  a  for- 
mal  vote  of  ttranka,  publilbcd  in  all  the  papers,  tocheauthorof 
8  pamphlet  in  #hich  it  it  btildly  and  unequivocally  affertEJ 
that,  vtt  Imte  ■#  CoxjiitiitiM  at  aU.    But  incoaafteacy  is  not  tho 
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Rabaiid  de  St.  Etienne,  a  diflenting  minifter,  mem- 
beY  of  die  firil  National  Aflembty,  and  of  the  prcfent 
Nauonal  Convention  of  France,  wlio,  in  a  work 
qtioied-  bj'  M.  de  Calonne,  obferves — "  all  the  exift- 
"  ing  eltajjlillimcnrs — are  Co  many  fourccs  of  mi- 
"  fery  to  the  people  !  we  muft  renovate  that  people, 
"  if  we  wifh  to  promote  its  liappinefs :  we  muft 
**  change  its  ideas — we  muft  change  its  manners — 
■  "  we  muft  change  men — we  muft  change  things — 
*'  we  muft  change  words — we  muft  dejlroy  every  thing, 
'*  yes,  dejlroy  every  thing,  fince  every  thing  is  to  be 
**  created  anew."  How  far,  this- principle  of  «»('- 
verfal  deftruclion  may  accord  with  the  precepts  of  the 
Gofpel  I  leave  to  divines  to  determine;  but  that  It 
will  excite  the  abhorrence  of  the  people  of  England, 
as  an  Englifhman,  I  am  proud  to  affirm. 

The  icience  of  government,  of  all  fciences  the 
moft  difficult  of  attainment,  has  attraifted  the  atten- 
tion, and  conftituted  the  ftudy  of  men,  the  wifeft  and 
moft  enlightened  in  every  age  ;  who  have  invariably 
admitted  the  lawftil  exiftence  of  different  forms  of 
government,  as  influenced  by  the  various  confidcra- 

ooly  nor  the  heavicft  charge  I  ha^e  to  prefer  .ngainft  this  dan- 
Gjcrout  fociety  :  It  ha>  been  re p^ied,  and  I  have  panicii);)r  rea- 
»n»  for  believing  ihc  report  to  be  true,  tliat  the  itiemberi  of  the 
fociety  have  taken  uncommon  pains  tn  circulate,  at  n  confuJer- 
■able  expcnce  to  themfelves,  Pain'n  impudent  rnd  feditious  Li- 
bel !  that  three  hiinHred  ihoufand  copies  of  that  publication  have 
been  circulated  by  their  means;  that  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
tile  and  cncreafe  the  circulalion  ihcv  tempted  the  Bookfetlcrs  by 
sn  extraordinary  profit  of  cent  per  cenf,  having  fold  tlicm  at 
three-pence  each  copy  to  the  trade  nho  reiaited  ihem  at  fix- 
pence;  and,  laftly  that,  ^bc-  ll'C  pTBciamathn,  they  have  beeo 
Audioiii  to  augment  the  fale,  and  have  given  orders  to  one  printer 
alone  to  print  one  hundred  thoufand  copies.  Unlcfs  the  mem- 
bers Hand  forward  and  piibiicty  coi.f.ite  this  charge,  the  truth  of 
ic  mull  be  deemed  cilabliaied,  and  they  niil  henceforth  be  eon- 
fidered  as  aflbciaiing  for  the  pnrpofe  ot  iub^.rtiog  the  lav.'s,  and 
ovcrmrning  the  conflitiition  of  their  country. 
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lions  of  climate,  manners,  fituation  and  extent  of 
country.  It  has  ever  been  allowed  that  tliefc  confi- 
dcraiions  ilioukl  be'  maturely  weighed  by  all  ".vho 
attempt  the  formation  of  any  fyflcm  of  government  j 
in  the  acconiplifhment  of  fo  difficult  a  taik  experi- 
ence ihouid  be  called  in  'aid  of  application,  and  ex- 
cellence be  fought  for  in  compaiifon;  fince  it  has 
always  been  fuppofed  that  by  comparing  difierent 
forms  of.  government,  and  the  different  motives- 
which  fuperindiiced  dieir  ellablilhment,  the  wifdom 
requifite  for  rejcfting  what  is  bad  and  retaining  what 
is  good  can  alone  be  acquired.  But  it  was  relervcd 
for  the  prefeni  age,  to  behold  a  Man,  deClitute  of 
every  endowment  to  quaiity  him  for  fo  arduous  an 
enterprize,  arrogantly  Puirt  up,  and  affume  the  ex- 
traordinary privilege  of  dictating  to  nations,  prefcrib- 
ing  to  the  diff'creni  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  the  fame 
Code  of  Laws,  and  the  fame  form  of  government. 
Pollerity  will  naturally  enquire — nor  would  the  en- 
quiry milbecome  the  people  of  Er.glanJ — zvho  and  ct^J/ 
was  this  nun  that  arrogated  lo  himfclf  the  prefump- 
tuous  right  of  rejetling  ihc  united  wifdom  of  ages» 
and  fuppofed  himlelf  born  to  enlighten  mankind  ? 
How  great  wili  be  their  furprize,  when  informed 
chat  he  v.-as  not  only  an  obfcure  but  contemptihU  in- 
dividual, who  had  collected  his  ideas  of  Uherly  fron>  > 
the  irforior  department  of  an  Extife-offiee ;  his  prin-, 
ciplts  oi pairloufiii  from  a  rebel-coiigrej'sy3.T\A  his  opi- 
nions of  royalty  from  a  Republican  Senele.  Yes,  my 
countrymen,  you  would  do  welt  to  invcftigate  the* 
'  charader  of  this  incendiary,  who,  while  he  inlblently 
arraigns  the  condmft  of  his  Superiors,  ftrives  to 
defraud  you  of  your  birthright,  by  dehiding  you  in- 
to the  refignaiion  of  a  certain  good  for  a  precarious 
r.dvantage  :  from  the  tenor  of  his  pall  life  you  will 
be  enabled  to  form  fom'c  probable  conjectures  with 
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refpeft  to  his  prcfent  condiift,  and  his  future  de- 
figns. 

Thomas  Pain  "(alias  Paine)  is  the  fon  of  a  Stay-  , 
maker,  who  formerly  reiidcd  at  Thciford  in  the 
County  of  Norfolk.  Being  dellined  to  follow  the 
trade  of  his  father,  he  was  feiit  to  the  Frec-fchool  at 
Thetford,  where  he  learned  to  read,  write  and"  caft 
accompts,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  having  acquired 
as  much  learning  as  was  deemed  requilitc  for  a  Scay- 
maker,  he  left  ichool,  and  continued  to  work  with 
his  father  and  a  relation  in  the  fame  way  of  buiinefs, 
till  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year,  when  he 
repaired  to  Ixindon,  and  from  thence  to  Dover, 
where,  in  1758,  he  was  hired,  as  a  journeymen,  by 
a  Stay-maker,  of  the  name  of  Grace.  Having  ob- 
tained ten  pounds  from  his  mafler,  under  pretence, 
it  is  faid,  of  marrying  his  lifter,  he  went  to  Sand-  ■ 
wich  to  work  for  himj'df.  It  mud  beobferved,  Thomas 
neither  married  the  lady  nor  repaid  the  loan. 

At  Sandwich  the  profits  of  his  trade  proving  in- 
fufficient  to  maintain  him,  he  occafionaily  exercifcd 
the  occupation  of  an  independent  preacher  ;  and,  in 
the  view  to  better  his  circumltances,  he  married,  in 
1759,  Mary  L-ambert,  a  fervant  to  a  woollen  draper  • 

in  the  town.  Hoping,  probably,  to  extend  his  bufinefs 
by  commencing  houfekeeper,  he  procired  credit  for 
furniture,  of  a  Mr.  Rutter,  a  broker  at  Sandwich; 
but  all  fchemes  failing  and  having,  from  his  ill  ufage 
of  his  wife,  who  is  reprefented  as  a  deferving  yoiinj^ 
woman,  become  an  oojeit  of  general  deteftalion  to 
the  inhabitants,  he  embarked  on  board  a  vellel,  ont 
Sunday,  and  failing  to  Margate,  there  fold  by  auflion 
the  furniture  he  had  obtained  on  credit  from  the 
broker  at  Sandwich.  Had  the  law,  in  this  infiance, 
been  fufFcred  to  take  its  courfe,  it  is  poflible  Thomas 
C  2  Pain 
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Pain  might  have  been  convcj'cd  to  America,  at  the 
cxpence  of  government. 

Having  procured  money  by  the  falc  of  another 
man's  goods,  he  haftened  to  London ;  but  whe- 
ther his  -wife  died  on  the  road,  or  whptber  (he  be  Hill 
alive,  remains  yet  to  be  proved.  In  1762  the 
champion  of  freedom  was  content  to  accept,  for  a 
Salary,  the  only  office  which  favours  of  defpotifm  in 
the  Englifh  conftitution,  that  of  an  Excifemart ;  and 
he  followed  this  avocation,  firft  at  Grantham,  and 
then  at  Alford,till  Auguft,  1765,  when  he  was  difmif- 
fcd  with  ignominy.  Thomas  was  now  reduced  to  a 
ftatc  of  extreme  wrctchednc(s ;  he  was  dcilitute  of 
every  neceffary  of  hfe;  and  was  compelled  to  fubfift 
on  charity.  The  fame  perfun  who  relieved  his  wants, 
probably  procured  his  reftoraiion  to  office  in  July 
1766:  but  though  replaced  on  the  lift  of  Excifemen, 
he  had  no  preient  eiiiploymcnt,  and  therefore  en- 
gaged himfeif,  as  an  Enghfh  Ufher,  to  a  fchooj-maf- 
ter  in  Lemon-ftieet,  at  afalary  of  twenty-fi\e  pounds 
a  year.  His  tyrannical  difpofition  having  dilgiifted 
both  mafier  and  boys,  he  left  this  place,  ai  the  ex- 
piration of  fix  months,  and  remained  with  another 
ichool-mafter  at  Kenfington,  three  months  longer, 
when  he  betook  himfeif  to  the  profelEon  of  ari  itin- 
erant preacher,  occafionally  exhibiting  his  talents  in 
Moorficlds  and  other  places  of  popjlar  refort. 

In  March,  1768,  he  was  fcnt,  in  the  capacity  of 
an  Excifcman,  to  L  ewes  in  SuJlex.  and  took  lodgings 
at  the  hou(e  of  a  Mr.  Ollive,.  a  Tobacconift,  where 
he  lived  till  the  death  of  that  trader,  (in  July  1 769) 
when  his  integrity  being  f  ifpefted,  from  an  attempt 
to  retain  fome  of  the  efledts  of  the  deceafed,  he  was 
turned  out  of  the  houfe  by  Mr.  Atccrfol  the  execu- 
tor. In  the  following  yeajr,  however,  having  found 
means  10  infmuate  himfeif  into  the  good  graces  of 

the 
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the  widow,  he  procured  his  recal  ■  and  opened  the 
fliop,  in  his  own  naniie,  as  a  grocer,  and,  in  his  own 
behair — though  ftill  an  Excifcman — continued  to 
work  the  tobacco-mills  of  OUive. 

In  1771,  Mifs  Elizabeth  OUive,  unawed  by  the 
reprcfcntations,  and  regardlefs  of  the  remonftpances, 
of  her  friends,  gave  her  hand  to  Thomas.  This 
union  was  marked  by  two  particular  circumftances  ; 
Thomas,  when  he  obtained  the  marriage- licence, 
fwore  that  he  was  a  Bachelor,  though  he  had  been 
married  before  :  lie  alfoiigned  his  name  to  the  emiy 
on  the  rcgifter  which  1-eprefented  him  as  a  Bachebr  : 
but  whether  by  thcfe  trifling  deviations  from  truth, 
he  fubjedted  himfelf,  in  the  fiiil  inllancc,  to  the  pu- 
nifhrneiit  annexed  by  the  law  to  the  crime  of  Perjuryy 
and,  in  the  fecond,  to  the  penalties  of  the  marriage- 
adt,  by  which  any  perfon,  making  a  falfe  entry  on 
the  regifter,  is  declared  guilty  of  i'V/osy,  without  he- 
nejit  of  Clergy,  I  mud  leave  it  to  lawyers  to  determine. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  marriage  was  produftive  of  no 
happinefs  to  the  bride,  and  of  little  profit  to  the  groom: 
Such  was  the  management,  or  fuch  the  extravagance 
of  heneji  Thomas,  that  the  joint  profits  of  a  rniug- 
gler  and  excifeman  proved  inadequate  to  favc  him 
irom  the  (hame  and  ruin  of  bankruptcy;  in  April 
1774,  having  made  over  the  whole  of  his  propeny 
to  one  creditor,  by  which  tranfadion  the  reft  were  ■ 
defrauded  of  their  due,  his  effefts  were  advertifed  ' 
for  fale,  and  *'  a  horfe  tobacco  and  fnuff-mili,  with 
**  all  the  \iienfiis  for  cmting  of  tobacco  and  grindi 
*'  ding  of  fnufF"  being  infcrted  in  the  catalogue, 
and  public  advenifements,  his  mal  praftices  became 
notorious  and  an  invefligation  being  made  into  his 
condu<%,  he  was  again  difmitfed  with  ignominy  frooi 
the  office  of  an  exciJeman, 

Thomas's  fecond  wife  experienced  no  better  treat-^ 
menc 
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ment  from  him  than  his  firft  had  done ;  his  temper, 
brutal  and  ferocious,  could  neither  be  fbftened  by 
meeknefs  nor  rcftrained'  by  fubmiffion ;  at  length, 
the  poor  woman,  tired  out  by  repeated  aifts  of  cruel- 
ty and  continued  beatings,  declared,  thai  though  (he 
had  cohabited  with  her  luilband  for  three  years  and 
e  half,  their  marriage  had  never  been  confummaud. 
Thomas,  with  pliilofophic  coolnefs,  obfervcd  "  that 
•*  he  married  for  prudential  reafons,  and  atrflained 
**  for  prudential  reafons:"  in  other  words,  that  he 
married  for  profit  and  did  not  chufe  to  have  a  family 
whom  he  ITad  not  induftry  to  maintain  :  his  conduft, 
which  tended  to  violate  the  Jaws  of  God  and  man, 
fKcafioned  a  feparation  that  took  place,  on  the  twenty 
tourth  of  May,  1774;  by  the  articles  whaeof  the 
wife  engaged  to  pay  her  hufband  thirty-five  pounds, 
who  on  his  part  refigned  all  claim  to  any  future  pro- 
perty (he  might  acquire,  Thomas,  however,  in  the 
hope,  probably,  of  obtaining  more  money,  attempted 
lb  invalidate  this  agreement ;  but,  on  the  fourth  of 
June,  new  articles  of  feparation  were  drawn  up  and 
figned*. 

Id  September,  1774,  having  obtained  a  recom- 
mendation to  Dr.  Franklin,  he  embarked  for  Ameri- 
ca, which  had  already  afforded  a  refuge  to  many 
•urorthy  citizens  of  England.  Ncglcded  by  the  Doct 
x.'T  who,  we  arc  told,  coiifidered  him  as  a  bad  cka- 
racier,  he  engaged  himfelf  as  a  (hopman  to  a  book- 

*  By  a  letter,  written  in  July  1774,  from  Pain's  mother  to 
'  hi  wife,  it  appears  that  Thomas  heha«d  «ilh  great  iiigi-aiitudc 
to  his  parents,  and  that  he  paid  no  greater  attention  to  the  dur 
ties  of  a  Con,  than  to  thofe  of  a  hutband.  Old  Mrs.  Pain,  in 
this  letter,  notices  a  report,  originating  with  the  excife-office,  of 
hia  having  fecreied  thirty  pounds  which  had  been  entruiled  to  hia 
care  by  the  body  of  excifemeo,  for  the  purpofp  of  condiifling  4 
pcliiion  for  an  encTcafe  of  falary  I — 
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feUer  in  Philadelphia;  andpaffed  a  few  months' in  , 
the  honefli  occupation  of  retailing  penny- paraph  lets, 
and  carrying  out  parcels.     He  Toon,  however,  en- 
lifted  under  the  banners  of  rebellion,  and  in  January, 
1776,  publilhed  Common-sense. 

There  is  an  article  of  the  new  French  conft:it\ition, 
(which  Thomas  has  had  tha  impudence  tg  hold  up 
as  a  pattern  for  Englifhmen  to  imitate)  by  which  any 
Frenchman  who  ferves  the  enemies  of  his  country  i« 
fentenced  to  lofe  his  life.  Now,  whatever  diiFerence 
of  opinion  may  be  entertained  on  the  ground  of  Re- 
.  volt  in  America,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  A- 
m^ricans  were,  at  this  time,  the  enemies  of  Englandf 
and  that  Thomas  Pain,  (with  grief  I  fpeak  itj  was 
an  EiiglifJimani — and  a  plain  man  will  be  apt  to  draw 
this  inference  that  Thomas  according  to  his  own 
principles  (putting  the  laws  of  England  entirely  out 
©f  the  queftion)  delervcd  to  be  hanged,  as  a  Traitor* 

The  «j?i/OTWii/o)-_)' talents  of  Thomas  at  length  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Congrefs;  and, in  1777,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  CommUte* 
of  foreign  affairs.  His  "  infolence  of  office"  expofed 
him  to  the  refentment  of  Robert  Morris,  the  Ame- 
rican financier,  and  his  infidelity,  in  betraying  hi& 
official  information,  produced  a  remonftrance .  from 
the  Sieor  Gerard,  the  French  envoy,  and  occafioned 
on  the  eighth  of  January,  1779,  his  forced  refigna- 
tion  of  a  poll,  which,  from  fo  flagrant  a  breach  of 
truft,  he  was  deemed  iinwortliy  to  hold. 

Thomas  was  now  reduced  once  more  to  feel  the 
bitternefs  of  want,  and  to  lament  that  inequaliir, 
which  allo\?ed  one  man  to  enjoy  the  luxuries,  of 
wealth,  while  another  was  involved  in  the  miferics 
of  poverty.  After  much  tedious  fohcitation  for  a 
reward  of  his  important  and  difinterefied  fervices,  he  at 
length  obtained  from  the  afl'embly  of  Penfylvania,  a 
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fum  of  money  equivalent  to  a  Penfion  of  eighteen 
pounds  fterling.  On  the  reftoration  of  peace,  inde- 
pendence, the  grand  bone  of  contention,  being  ob- 
tained, it  might  naturally  be  fuppofed  that  Thomas 
would  remain  in  America,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
thoft  vidVories  which  he  afcribed,  in  a  great  meafurc, 
to  the  wonderfuT  effects  of  his  own  patriotic  produc- 
tions :  But,  unfortunately  for  him,  all  the  principles 
he  had  broached  were  dcfpiled  by  the  Congrefs,  and 
Wafliington,  the  di£taror  of  America,  rejcfting  the 
nonfcnie  of  Common  sense,  made  the  following 
declaration,  as  the  refult  of  the  united  wifdom  of  the 
new  world,  which,  after  mature  deliberation,  had  dif- 
corared  what  an  Englifh  fchool-boy  at  lixteen  could 
have  taught  them,  "  it  is  obvioufly  iniprafticable 
*'  in  the  federal  government  of  thcfe  ftates,  to  fe- 
**  cure  all  the  rights  of  independent  fovereignty  to 
**  each,  and  yet  to  provide  for  the  intcrefl:  and  fafe- 
**  ty  of  all.  Individuals,  entering  into  fociety,  ma/? 
*'  give  up  ajhare  of  liberty  to  preferve  the  reji.  The 
**  magnitude  of  the  facrifice  muft  depend  as  well  on 
"  (ituation  and  clrcumitance,  as  on  the  objeift  to  be  , 
"  obtained."  As  this  was  too  rational  for  Thomas, 
who  could  only  hope  to  thrive  in  the  midft  of  an- 
archy, and  as  he  forefaw  that  a  conftitution  would, 
notwiihftanding  his  eloquence,  be  eftablilhed  in  A- 
merica,  refembling,  as  nearly  as  circumftances  would 
admit,  the  conftitution  of  England;  he  took  fhipping 
for  France,  and  after  a  fliort  ftay  in  that  country, 
arrived  in  London,  in  September,  1787. 

Thomas  had  brought  over  with  him  the  model  of 
a  hiJge ;  as  it  was  to  be  made  of  iron  he  went 
into  Yorkfiiire  to  fuperintend  the  operation  of  cart- 
ing, the  expence  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  defray 
by  an  American  merchant,  whofe  aflignees  after- 
wards arreftcd  Pain,  in  Odober,  1789,  for  fix  hun- 
dred 
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i^A  and  twenty  pounds.  Afio'  a  confinement  of 
three  weeks  he  procured  bail,  and  on  the  payment; 
of  four  hundred  and  fixty  pounds,  which  he  had  at 
length  received  from  America,  and  on  giving  hij 
note'forthc  remainder,  he  was  left  pennylefs  to  pro- 
cure a  fubfiftance  as  he  could.  He  then  haftened 
to  trance,  at  that  time  in  a  ftate  of  confuiion,  and 
having  probably  fettled  his  plan  with  the  incendiaries 
in  that  diftraded  country,  he  returned  to  England 
in  November  1790,  and,  in  order  to  revenge  bimfelf 
for  the  repeated  difgraces  he  had  fuffered  herf  i  imme- 
diately fet  to  work  on  his  curious  performance  of 
i:beRighuofMan*. 

Such  is  "Diomas  Pain ! — And  let  me  now  aik  my 
countrymen,  whether  any  man.  who  confiders  honefty 
as  a  duty  and  patriotifm  as  a  virtue,  would  be  feen 
to  alTociace  with  him  ?  Whether  in  his  feeble,  though 
daring,  attempts  to  overturn  our  conftitution,  any 
man  can  feriouHy  believe  that  he  has  been  aiH^ated 
by  juft  and  laudable  motives?  Whether  the  bold  and 
arrogant  affertions  of  one  who,  on  important  occa- 
fions,  has  difplayed  fo  (hameful  a  diftegard  to  truths 
are  deferving   of  the  fmalleft  credit  ?  Were  any 

B  The  hOa  contained  in  thU  fltetch  of  Pain's  life,  have  been  taken 
from  the  publication  of  Mr.  Oldj'Si  publiftied  by  Stockdale,  la 
which  Dot  only  the  infamy  of  that  incendiacv'i  condufi,  but 
the  grofi  folly  and  abfurdity  o^many  of  hit  doArinet,  are  U- 
pofed  wiih  much  eood  fenfe,  and  conlidcrable  acutenefg. 

The  Monthly  Reviewers,  nhafe  opinions  deferve  all  the  rs- 
fpefl  which  Jturniir?  and  aiiHties  are  entitled  to,  have  faid — (voL- 
9,  p,  141,  of  the  New  Seriei) — "  Wipiactnt  caiJUmct  in  «  iw 
"  aural  man,  vibedtfindj  the  canfe  «f  Liitrtj."—Immaralitj,  ac- 
cording to  Johnfon't  definition  of  the  term,  means  d^Jbontfiy  s 
vi»nt^  vWtitt;  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  Reviewen,  mu& 
cither  avow  their  difbelief  of  the  ii.da  advanced  by  Pain's  biogTv 
pher  (which  fafli  appear  to  me  to  be  eftablilhed  beyond  tits 
reach  of  coofuution)  or  declare  Thotnai  to  be  unfforthy  of  cq(i> 
fideocck 
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perfbn  to  propoTe  to  mc  to  pull  down  a  good,  folrtl 
and  well-conitnidted  manfion,  adapted  to  every  pur- 
nofc  of  convenient  and  ufeful  accommodation,  al^ 
furirig  me  that  the  old  materials  would  not  only  fuf- 
fice  to  ereft  a  more  fpacious,  a  more  beautiful  and 
a  more  durable  ftrudwre,  but  would  put  aconfider- 
jible  fum  of  money  into  my  pocket,  beiides,  ibould 
1  not  naturally  enquire  inio  the  charaifter  of  this 
ftian  before  I  adteded  to  fuch  an  extraordinary  pro* 
pofal ;  and  if  I  fbund  him  either  a  fool  or  a  rogue 
fliould  I  not  be  mad  tp  follow  bis  advice  ?  * — "  Put 
*'  no  truft,"  fays  Roulfcau — "  in  thofe  cofmopo- 
"  lites,  who  in  their  writings  feek  for  duties  at  a  dif- 
"  tancc,  while  they  neglea  to  perform  thofe  which 
•*  are  their  immediate  concern.  A  philofopher  of 
*'  this  kind  loves  the  Tartars,  by  way  of  cxcule  for 
•*  hating  his  neighbours." 

That  7  homas  hfts  ever  been  aftuatcd  by  the  moft 
implacable  hatred  and  enmity,  not  merely  to  the  . 
king  and  government,  but  to  the  People  of  Great 
Britain,  the  following  quotations  from  his  early  pub- 
**  licalions  moft  unequivocally  prove 
.  **  Men  of  paffive  tempers,"  he  fays  to  the  Ame- 
ricans, •*  look  fomewhat  lightly  over  the  offences  of 
*'  Britain,  ftill  hoping  for  the  beft,  and  are  apt  to  call 
**  out,  Come,  come,  we  ihajl  be  friends  again  for  all 
"  this.  But  let  us  examine  the  paffions  and  fceUngs 
**  of  mankind;  bring  the  doiftrine  of  rcconcihation 
**  to  the  touchftone  of  nature,  and  then  tell  me  whe- 
"  ther  you  can  hereafter  love,  honour,  and  faithfully 
*'  ferve  the  power  that  hath  carried  Kre  and  fword 

f  Thpmas  himfelf  ha«  faid— "  Politic*  and  fiif-imereli  havi» 
been  fo  Hi\ifoimly  conneded,  that  the  world,  from  betne  fo  oftea 
deceived,  has  a  right  t»  it  /ujpitiaui  »/  fuitic  charaS^i,  Right! 
«^  Man,  Second  ran,  p.  91,  qsic. 
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"  into  your  knd"."— To  talk  of  frientJIhip  witk 
**  thofe  in  whom  our  reafon  forbids  us  tohavefaiih, 
**  and  our  affedions  wounded  through  a  (houfand, 
*'  pores  inftruift  us  to  deleft.  Is  madnels  and  folly  : — 
'*  The  laft  cord  is  now  broken,  the  people  of  England 
*'  are  prefenting  addreffes  againft  us.  There  arc  in-. 
*' juries  which  nature  cannot  forgive;  flie  woiild 
**  ceafe  to  be  nature  if  (lie  did.  As  well  can  the 
**  lover  forgive  the  raviftier  of  his  miftrefs,  as  the 
**  continent  of  America  forgive  the  murderen  ofBri; 
"  tain.  The  Almighty  hath  implanted  in  us  ihefc 
*'  unextinguifhable  feelings  for  good  and  wife  pUr- 
*'  pofest."  Nor  were  thefe  either  temporary  feel- 
ings ejcciced  by  a  recent  fenfc  of  Injury,  or  mere  {ug- 
cdltons  calculated  to  promote  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependency, but  the  real  workings  of  the  man's 
mind,  for  the  fame  rooted  hatred  to  linglahd — wher^ 
he  had  experienced  fo  many' indignities,  and  commit- 
ted fo  many  enormities — appears  in  his  *•  Letter  to  ' 
*'  the  Abbe  K  aynal,"  written  after  an  interv^  of  three 
years,  arnJ  aher  the  independence  of  America  had 
been  declared  ;  and  has  been  lately  repeated,  avow- 
ed, and  renewed  by  oftentatious  republications  in  the 
very  midft  of  us ;  nay  it  is,  if  poQible,  carried  far- 
ther J.  In  his  letter  to  Raynat,  the  inveterate  and 
eternal  hatred  of  this  mifcrcant  is  juftificd  upon  tht; 
deteftable  qualities  of  the  Englilh  people  in  general ; 
and  he  very  ferioufly  invites  all  the  world  to  unitij 
with  him  in  hate,  and  to  join  together  to"  machiBat*; 
the  deftruiftion  of  this  odious  nation.  '*  If" — fay? 
he — "  we  take  a  view  of  the  part  Britain  has  afted, 
**  we  (hall  find  every  thing  which  ought  to  make  a 

*  Common  Seofe;  p.  y^  of  thtjlxfimi^  edition, 
f  Idem.  p.  II.  X  OblcrritioM on  the  Righu  of  Man^ 

b/  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  p.  los. 
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f*  nation  bitrfh;  the  mod  vulgar  alxifc  accompanied 
f*  by  that  fpccies  of  haughtinefs  which  diftinguifties 
f  a  mob  from  agentleman."  (Thomas's  definition 
■of  a^Mr/ffflja  would  be  truly  curious)  *•  Itwasequal- 
•*  ly  from' her- manners  as  from  her  injuftice  that  fhe 
f*  ioft  her  colonies  *.*'  To  die  abbe's  admiradon  of 
England's  magnanimity  in  refufing  the  proffered  me- 
diation of  Spain,  mi  770,  he  fays — *'  The  rejcftion 
*'  was  not  prompted  by  her  fordtude  but  her  vanity. 
"  Why  did  no:  the  abbe  rather  dwell  with  pleafure 
1'  on  that  greatnefs  of  charafter,  that  fuperiority  of 
"  heart,  which  has  marked  the  condud:  of  France 
"  in  her  conqiiefts."  (Thomas,  in  his  rage,  forgot 
that  France  was  at  tlas  time  afflifted  with  **  The  evil 
**  of  Monarchy,"  as  he  calls  it,  and  that  not  of  the 
beft  kind  J  but  the  world  will  not  forget  that  *'  that 
**  greatnefs  of  charafter,  that  fuperiority  of  heart," 
which  he  thes  fo  highly  commended,  was  difpfayed 
by  that  very  monarch  whom  he  now  contributes  to 
perfecute  with  all  the  malignant  virulence  of  an  illi- 
DCralfoul,  exulting  in  the  misfortunesofitsfuperiors!) 
**  The  confederates  unite  in  a  rival  eminence  in  the 
"  treatment  of  their  enemies.  Spain,  in  her  con- 
^*  queft  of  Minorca  and  the  Bahama  lilands,  con- 
f*  firms  this  remark.  America  has  been  invariable 
*'  in  her  lenity  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is 
•*  England,  only,  who  has  been  infolent  and  cruel  t- 
.  **  A  mind  habituated  to  mcannefs  and  injuftice  com- 
*i,  mils  them  without  reflciftion.  For  on  what  other 
**  ground  than  this  can  we  account  for  the  declara- 
*'  tion  of  war  againft  the  Dutch  J  ?  When  once  the 
"  mind  lofes  the  fenfe  of  its  own  dignity,  it  lofes 
'*  hkewife  the  ability  of  judging  it  in  another  j  and 
*'  the  American  war  has  th^rown  Britain  into  fuch  a 

»  Letter  tothe  AbW  Raynal,  p.  10.    f  Pagei  ^2,  63.    J  P.  69. 
*f  variety 
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**  variety  of  abfurd  fituations,  that  arguing  from 
**  heifclf,  flie  iees  not  fii  wiiat  condiift  national  digni- 
**  ty  confifts  in  other  countries.  From  Holland  Ihd 
"  expefted  duplicity  and  fubmiffion,  and  this  mif- 
•*  take  arofe  from  having  afted  in  a  number  of  in- 
**  (lances,  during  the  prelent  war,  the  fame  charac- 
•*  tcr  hcrfelf." — **  To  be  allied  to  or  cqnnefted  with 
**  Britain  feems  to  be  an  unfafe  and  impolitic  fituation. 
'*  Holland  and  America  are  inltances  of  the  reality  of 
**  this  remark.  Make  thcfecountri«s  the  allies  of  France 
"  and  Spain,  and  Britain  will  court  them  with  civi- 
'*  lity  and  treat  them  with  refpeft  ;  make  them  her 
**  own  allies,  and  (he  will  infult  and  plunder  them. 
"  In  the  firfl  cafe  (he  feels  fome  apprehcnfion  of  of- 
**  fending  them  becaufe  they  have  fupport  at  hand ; 
**"in  the  laner  thefe  apprehenfions  dbnotexift*. — 
"  A  total  reformation  is  wanted  in  England — Ihc 
*'  wants  an  expanded  mind  f- — She  has  laboured  to 
**  be  wretched,  and  ftudied  to  be  hated.  France  is 
'*  as  able  to  be  fiiperior  to  England  in  the  extent  of 
''  her  navy  as  fhe  is  in  the  extent  of  her  revenues  and 
**  population,  and  England  may  lament  the  day  when 
"  by  her  infolence  and  injuftice  (he  provrked  ia 
*'  France  a  maritime  difpofition" — and  then  follows 
a  detailed  plan  for  the  annihilation  of  the  Britijh  navy  . 
• — "  To  conclude,  if  it  may  be  faid,  that  Britain  has 
*•  numerous  enemies,  it  likewife  proves  (he  has  given 
"  numerous  offences.  Infolence  is  fure  to  provoke 
"  hatred  in  a  nation  or  an  individual."  (Thomas 
Pain,  then,  has  no  objeftion  to  provoking  hatred) 
?*  The  want  of  manners  in  the  Britijb  court,  even  in 
"  its  birth-days  and  new  y£ar's  odes,  are  calculated 
i"  to  infatuate  the  vulgar,  and  difguft  the  man  of  re- 

*  Letter  to  the  Abb£  Raynal,  p.  71.  f  P.  74. 
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**  finemcnt*;  and  her  former  overbearing  rud«ncf» 
*'  and  infLifferable  injullice  on  the  feas  have  made 
**  every  commercial  nation  her  foe.  Her  fleets  were 
"  employed  as  engines  of  prey,  and  afted  on  the 
"  furfaceof  the  deep  the  i-harafter  which  the  fhark 
*'  does  under  it." — And  he  finallyadvifes  the  powers 
at  a  general  peace  co  allow  her  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  thips. 

From  this  feries  of.decl4rations  of  enmity  and  ab- 
horrence, continued  through  a  period  of  many  years,' 
and  now  confirmed  by  a  new  avowal,  no  doubt  can, 
furely,  remain  in  any  man's  mind  of  the  determined 
evil  difpofition  of  Thomas  Pain  refpeifting  the  Bri-, 
tiOi  nation  ;  nor  confequently  of  the  malevolent  fpiric 
by  whlchhc  muft  be-ftduated  in  all  his  voluntary 
proceedings  towards  its.  After  all  his  plans  for  her 
'  deftludion,  and  predictions  of  her  fall,  he  (cti  her  rife 
Superior,  in  her  relative  fituation  as  well  as  her  inter-, 
nal  profperity,  to  what  Jhe  was  before.  Like  thd 
Devd  in  Paradife,  he  turtis  afide  with  envy  at  the 
iighr,  and  projeds  the  dedruiftion  of  this  happinefs» 
not  only  in  the  fame  fpirit,  but  by  the  very  means 
employed  by  Satan  himfelf  t— 

♦  The  rijuimeni  of  Thomaa  Paine  i>  like  the  fihriety  of  Lord 

G y,  r^Kfairion/m  of  Lord  S ,  and  ihe  fiitly  of  Parfon 

H— .  Thia  info  lent  remark  hni  extorted  from  the  moderatepen 
ol  Sir  B.  Boothby,  the  toHowiug  obfervationa :  "Thii  wtiter 
(Pain)  bai  the  natural  eloquerice  of  a  night-ceilar.  He  write* 
in  defiance  of  utaiiimRr,  a«  if  fj-niax  were  an  aritlocratical  inven- 
tion ;  and  with  a  difregard  ot  decency  worthy  of  hia  politics. 
Th«re  i»i\  fort  of  monkey-like  impiiilcnce,  which  itfo  grofs,  that 
ihe  nulice  of  it  is  ioll  in  the  hnffooiiery ;  of  this  kind,  is  hit  af- 
fcdatiuQ  of  reigned  difgqtl  at  the.  vulgarity  of  the  Englilh  coiirt^ 
in  a  writer  whofe  merif,  if  he  has  any,  coniills  in  his  vulgarity, 
p.  io6.  f  Idem,  p.  lo;. 
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——I  will  excite  their  mindt 
With  more  defire  to  Ititow,  and  to  rejeft  T 

Knviou!  commaDdi,  invented  with  defied 
To  keep  thtm  low,  wbum  knowledge  might  exalt 
Ecjiial  with  Gods  :  afpihng  to  be  Inch 
They  TASTK  AKD  Dii.  ParaMftLeft.     Bttk  ^ 

I  mean  not  ro  tire  you  by  a  recapitulation  of  alt 
the  abftraft  propofitions  contained  in  the  "Rights 
*'  of  Man,"  a  work  marked  by  fuch  grofs  folly  and 
abfurdity,  that,  but  for  the  uncommon  pains  which> 
for  the  mod  diabolical'purpofes,  have  been  taken  to 
promote  its  circulation,  muft,  long  fince,  have  been 
configned  to  eternal  oblivion.  Of  fuch  a  work  it  will 
fufEce  to  notice  the  general  tendency  and  leading 
principles.  "  Its  avowed  objcdt  is  the  promotion  of 
Liherty  and  Equality,  and  the  means  propofed  for  ob- 
taining that  objed,  the  deftruftion  ot  all  exifting  ef- 
tablilhments,  moral,  religious,  and  political.  At  a 
propofitiqn  thus  monftrous  Common  Senfe  revolts, 
and  humanity  (hudders. 

In  order  to  uphold  this  fyftem  of  deftruftiorf, 
many  bold  and  prepoflerous  fidions  are  advanced, 
of  which  the  following  conftitute  the  fubftance  *. 

^at  the  living  cannot  be  bound  hy  laws  made  by  the 
Jead. — That  all  men  being  pfrfeclly  equal,  every  man 
has  an  equal  right  in  every  thing. — ^hat  every' man  in  ' 
fociefy  retains  the  right  of  doing  every  thing  that  he  is  able 
to  do ;  and  acquires  the  right  to  call  iipon  the  general 
force  to  affifi  him  in  doin^  every  thing  that  he  is  not  able 
to  do.  But  let  us  examine  fbme  few  of  the  propofl- 
tions  by  which  theie  affirmaHons  arc  fupported, 

•  The  critici,  in  reviewing  Sir  Brooke  Boothby's  pamphlet, 
have  denied  that  theie  three  propofitions  are  allirmed  by  Pain  ift 
the  lenfe  aflixed  to  them  by  Sir  Brooke;  but  if  the  proportion* 
that  follow  do  uo!  jnftify  ihii  explanation  of  them,  to  ibc,  I  con^ 
Itfi,  Pain  is  unintelligible, 

'*  Evtjy 
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**  Every  age  and  generation" — fays  Thomas-r-"  mu/l 
*'  be  as  free  lo  act  for  itfdf  IN  all  cases,  as  the 
"  generation  ivh'ick  preceded  it." — If  you  want  an  ar- 
gument to  maintain  this  propofition,  you  mull  not 
iobkvfor  it  in  "  Rigljts  of  Man."  Affirmation  re- 
quires nothing  but  allyrance;  propf  cicmands  fome- 
tliing  more.  Rot  no  projpf,  in  this  inftance,  could 
poffibly  be  adduced,  fince  the  propolition  is  ofily 
mcint  to  affirm  that  the  prefent  generation  is'  hoc 
bouad  by  any  laws  which  were  enaded  previout  to 
its  cxiftencc.  The  hws  againd  treafon  were  ena>fted 
long  before  the  cxiitencc  of  Thomas  Pain  ;  accord*  ' 
ing,  therefore,  to  liis  own  Mfi>iterejl:d  principle,  they 
cannot  extend  to  him.  Wc  (po\i.c  feelingly  when  he 
obfcrvcd,  tint  "  When  we  fee  age  going  to  the 
*'  work-houfe  and  ynitth  to  the  gallozvs,  furaething 
"  miift  be  wrong  in  the  fyftein  of  government."  ap- 
plying the  "  argument  to  the  man,"  a  mode  of  ap- 
plication of  which  he  himfelf  is  particularly  fond, 
■we  may  conjeflure  that  when  he  wrote  this  paragraph; 
he  had  the  Eisdfe-Lazvs  AnAt^t  M.arriage-Aci  in  his 

But,  with  regard  to  his  propofitions;  if  j^^  imply, 
as,  if  it  has  any  lignificalion,  it  muft  imply,  a  certain' 
given  period,  as  fifty  or  an  hundred  years,  the  doc- 
trine \i  monllrous  and  arbitrary.  Every  man  who 
comes  into  the  world,  foon  after  the  given  period  at 
which  the  age  ai5ts  for  itfelf,  endures  a  bondage,  from 
which  his  more  lucky  feniors  are  exempt ;  and  fup- 
pollng  the  period  fifty  years,  if  he  die  at  forty-nine, 
he  has  pafled  his  life  in  this  bondage,' becaufe  nature 
has  not  permitted  him  to  fee  the  propitious  yeac  of 
the  renovation  of  freedom. — When,thep,  let  meaflt, 
does  this  right  to  adi  for  one's  felf  accrue  ? — I  ara  af- 
ten\rai*ds  told,  in  every  generation.  But,  in  a  focielj 
of  no  great  extent,  every  paiSng  hour  fees  one  gene- 
ration- 
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tatiohVaiiUh  and  anxither  arire.  Is  it,  tt)cn>  the  cafe!  - 
tbat  on  my  arrival  at  the  age  of  difcretion,  ivhich,  in 
iuch  a  {bciety,  m\ift  happen  to  fome  man  at '  every 
hour  of  the  day,  I  have  a  right  to  rejeft  thofe  laws,  to 
the  framing  df  which,  though  my/dZ/jfr  raay./nevec 
bave,  confcnted )  Or,  "  as  man  has  no,  power  after 
**  his  death,"  does  every  decree  die  away  as  fate 
takes  off,  otic  by  one,  the'  fenate  by  which  it  was 
enafted  ?  , 

But,  that  we  tnay  hot  miftake  the  meaning  of  the 
former  propofirioh,  he  proceeds  to  obferve — •'  When 
•*  man  ceafes  io  exijl  Ms  pozver  ceafes  with  him.  Ife 
**  has  no  longer  any  authority  in  direairtg  who  Jhall  go- 
'•  vttn,  or  hczu  government  fl:all  be  organized,  or  koyt 
*'  adminljiered." 

If  a  man's  power  ctafe  with  his  exiftence,  all  re* 
gulation  of  property  by  bequcft  is  an  ufurpation. 
If  I  acquire  by  royindiiflry  a  confide rable fortune,  and 
have  a  ton  and  a  grandfon,  the  former  difpofed  to  ex- 
travagance, I  am  not  permitted,  according  to  this  fyf- 
tem,  to  prevent  my  Ion  from  leaving  my  grandfon  to 
itarve,  by  tranfmitting  to  tim  only  a  life  intereft  in 
my  eftate  :  neitheram  I  allowed  to  bind  that  fon  to 
pay  my  own  debts  out  of  the  eftate  I  bequeath  him;_  , 
nor  to  compel  my  executor  to  execute  leafes,  to  pay 
legacies,  to  do  a  hundred  things,  in  (hort,  which,  by 
ftvery  rule  of  moral  juftice,  as  well  as  municipallaw, 
I  am  entitled  to  do. 

Nature,  whhout,  indeed,  any  great  refpeft  for  the 
opinions  of  Thomas,  has  provided,  that  the  weaknefs 
and  depfendence  of  childhood,  with  certain  affcftions 
which  fhe  has,  with  the  fame  want  of  politenefs,  im- 
planted in  our  bofoms,  to  wit,  filial  and  parental  love, 
fliould,  atnong  various  other  caUfes,  uphold  the 
power  of  man  beyond  the  grave:  the  laws  of  mao, 
too,  equally  culpable,  as  to  Thomas,  have  ratified  the 
£  lawi 
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laws  of  nature,  and,  by  various  modes,  cither  of  li- 
miting the  defcent  of  property  tbemfelves,  or  author- 
izing parents  to  limit  it,  have  extended  the  power  of 
man  beyond  the  period  of  his  exiftence. 
But  if  we  admit  tjjat  aman's  power  die  with  him,  no 
man  is  at  this  day  bound  by  any  moral  obligation  to 
pay  obedience  to  any- law  made  before  his  birth,  but 
may  difobeyand  refift  all  fuch  laws  as  far  as  he  is 
able.  Having  thus  relieved  our  minds  from  all  moral 
obligation  of  obedience  to  the  laws  and  inftitutjons  di 
our  forefathers,  the  pious  author  proceeds  to  eftablilh 
another  fundamental  principle  of  deftruftion  :  viz. 
**  ■  The  illuminating  and  divine  principle  nf  ihe  equality 
**  of  man."  Not  that  political  equality  which  dif; 
tinguifhes  the  freeman  from  the  flave,  but  abfolute 
and  poiitive  equality,  received  immediately  from 
God,  in  the  '^  fame  manner  at  if  pqfterity  had  been  con- 
**  tinned  by  creation  in^ead of  generation,"  whence,  as 
has  juftly  been  obfcrvcd,  it  follows  as  a  ncceiTarycon- 
fequence,  that  focicty  cannot  give  nor  any  man  pof- 
feis  any  right  to  appropriate  to  his  own  ufeany  part 
of  tlie  common  benefits  of  narure,  more  than  his  ne- 
ceffities  immediately  require,  fo  as  to  exclude  from 
them  any  other  men,  who  have  all  an  equal  right  with 
himfelf.  Jn  order  to  reduce  this  principle  to  prac- 
tice, every  man  ought  to  refign  all  he  pofleffes,  and 
put  all  his  property  inro  one  common  ftock-purfe, 
ft'hence  it  might  be  diftributed  in  equal pa.Tts  to  all  the 
different  members  of  the  community :  the  indolent 
and  the  induftrious;  the  lazy  and  the  laborious;  the 
extravagant  and  ihe  frugal;  the  bad  and  the  good, 
would  then  be  placed  on  one  common  level,  and  all 
the  partialities  of  Nature,  difplayed  in  her  unjuji  dif- 
tinctions,  be  efiec'tuilly  remedied.  What  an  admir- 
able plan  of  demolition  !  Sut  Thomas's  plan  for  re- 
building 
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building  the  fabric  he  thus  feeks  to  dcraolilh,  is 
eqwally  worthy  of  admiration ! 

1.  Man — he  fays — did  lul  enter  into  foctety  to  have 
fewer  rights  than  he  had  before.  Every  civil  right  has 
for  its  foundation  fame  natural,  ri^ht  pre-exifitng  in  tht 
individual,  but  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  his  individual 
power  is  not,  in  all  cafes,  f'.jfinentiy  complete.  Avery 
civil  right  is  a  natural  right  exchanged. 

If  this  be  true,  man  does  not  alibciate,  or  enter  in- 
to fociery,  for  the  purpofe  of  jmpoiing  a  reftraint  on 
his  natural  appetites  and  paffions,  but  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  gratification  of  thofe  appetites  and  paf- 
fions, in  other  words,  that  he  may  '■■'  take  the  Jlrong 
"  arm  of  fociety.  in  addition  to  his  ozvn,  zvhenever 
"  his  powers  fur  their  enjoyment  an  defedive  in  the  in- 
"  dividual."  If  this  be  not  moral,  it  is,  at  leaft  con- 
Jipnt. 

2.  The  natural  rights  which  he  retains  are  alllhoft  in 
•which  the  poucer  to  execute  is  as  perfect  in  the  individual 
as  the  right  itfelf 

But  it  has  already  been  fliewn  that  according  to  the 
"  divine  principle  of  the  ecjtial  rights  of  man,"  no 
individual  can  have  a  right  to  poirefs  any  thing  to  the 
cxcliifion  of  others ;  and  that  every  man  has  a  right 
by  his  own  force,  and  the  afliftance  of  fociety,  if  nc- 
ceflary,  to  refill  fuch  cxckifion ;  and  the  enjoyment 
of  a  beautiful  female,  or  any  other  of  the  goods  of 
fortune  being  among  tlicfe  naruial  rights,  in  which 
the  power  tocxecLite  is  asperfe'T:  as  the  right  itlelf:  ■ 
"it  follows  ih.it  thofe  acls  which  have  hiilicrto  be-.-n 
injurioufly  dillinguiJhed,  and  unjudly  puniftied,  un- 
der the  names  of  rape,  robbery,  burglary,'  and  afllif- 
lination,  are  in  reality  no  more  than  civil  rights  found- 
ed on  natural  rights  pre-ex:Jlir.g  in  the  i>:diZ-}t'Hal. 
Rights  wbi(h  the  power  prodtued  from  the  aggriguie  of 
K  2  natural 
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of  natural  rights  mptrfeSl  in  the  individual,  cannot  /# 
applied  10  iirvadf  f. 

Of  fiicli  materials  is  the  vifionary  fabric  of  tbif 
incendiary  compofed  !  The  abfurdify  of  his  prin- 
ciples being  proved,  whatever  fyftcmshemay  have 
built  on  thole  principles  mufl  fall  to  the  ground.  Pain ' 
pronounced  his  own  condemnadon,  when  he  faid, 
**  Principles  muft  Aand  on  their  own  merits,  and 
if  they  are  good,  they  certainly  willj." 

Had  Pain  confined  hinifelf  to  a  difpiay  of  hii 
folly  alone,  filent  contempt  would  have  been  his 
portion ;  but  there  is  an.  evident  malignity  olf 
defign  vifible  throughout  his  works,  that  roiizcs 
our  utmoft  indignation.— —He  talks  much  about 
rights,  but  little  about  duties.  Whatever  we  have 
been  accuftomed  to  hold  facred,  he  vilifies  or  de- 
rides. The  fear  of  God — allegiance  to  kings — af^ 
■fciftion  for  parliaments — duty  to  ma^iftrates — reve- 
rence for  the  clergy — and  refpcft  for  nobility — arc, 
with  him,  evils,  flowing  from  the  contaminated  fource 
of  monarchical  governments.  If  thefe  be  evils,  I  aqi 
proud  to  fay,  that  ever)'  true  Englifbman  not  only 
glories  in  their  exillenc?,  but  wjlt  contribute,  witft 
his  life  and  fortune,  to  promote  fuch  efforts  as  are. 
bed  calculated  to  enfure  their  continuance.  The 
faift  is,  that,  without  intending  it,  Thomas  has  pro- 
nounced the  greatefl  eulogy  on  monarchical  govern- 
Itnents,  that  its  firmed  advocates  could  defire  i-r— r 
Eftabiiihments  which  produce  fuch  etTeds  muft  fecur« 
the  fupport  of  every  nian  of  honour  and  honefty. 

None'but  a  brain  the  moft  difordered,  or  a  mind  the 
raoft  depraved,  could  have  engendered  the  prepofter- 
ous  idea,  that,  by  fofiening  the  heart  of  man,  in 

f  Obrervatiena  on  Pitme,  by  Sir  B,  B. 
J  Prefcfc  to  the  Second  Pair  of  ihc  "  Righti  of  Ufan." 
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favour  of  the  relative  duties  of  fodety,  you  hardei 
it  towards  the  Creator  himfelf  * ;  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
by  confidering  thofe  duties  and  our  ftate  of  depen- 
dence on  them,  that  we  attain  to  that  humility  of 
mind,  with  which  reafon.  as  well  as  religion  teaches 
us  we  ought  to  approach  a  power  between  whom  and 
ourfelves  the  dift^nce  is  infinite. 

The  humble  fpirit  of  chriftianity  and  the  mora! 
it  inculcates  are  feldom  quoted  by  authors  who  eon- 
4end  for  thofe  aerial  rights  which  are  inconfiftent 
with  either,  or  one  might  argue,  from  thole  neg- 
lefted  writings,  Xhe  ScripturgS)  that  we  are  not  thrown 
very  far  out  of  the  line  of  our  duty  to  God,  by  doing 
Jionour  to  the  kingf. 

The  diflblution  of  every  moral  and  fecial  tie 
would  be  the  natural  confcquence  of  the  principles 
which  this  man  labours  to  enforce.  "  The  world  is  as  • 
"  new — ^lie  tells  us — to  every  child  horn,  as  to  the  firft 
"  man  txiji'ing^  and  his  natural  right  in  it  is  of  the 
^'  fame  kind."  But,  if  every  child,  that  is  born  has 
the  fame  right  as  the  firft  man  exifting — if  his  rigtt 
be  the  fame  as  if  he  were  created  inftead  of  gener,>ted, 
who  (hall  fay  he  is  wrong  if  he  return  the  blow  which 
the  father  who  has  foftered  and  protefted  gives  him  in 
the  hour  of  correftion  ? — Yet  God,  nature,  and  the 
ties  of  generation,  which  arc  here  fet  at  nought, 
hold  fuch  an  adt  in  abhoiTence. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  with  what    awkward  art    * 
Pain  proceeds  in  his  attempts  to  overthrow  the  go- 
vernment ot  a  country  that  gave  him  birth.  Aware  of 
the  oppofition  he  muft  ncceliarily  experience,  and  of 
thefupport  he  muft  neceflarily  require,  in  the  courfe 

f  Paiacaili  the  tvih,  above  rpccificd,/rar  efGod^  Uz.  Sic.    '■  A 

"  viiUerntft  ef  turnpikt  gates  placid  hctvMtn  mtm  and  iis  Maitr." 
^  "  Fear  God  I— Honour  the  Ijing"— fajs  Si.  Peter. 
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of  fo  arduous  an  enterprize,  he  feeks  to  quiet  the 
tears  of  the  wealthy,  and  to  inflame  the  paffions  of 
the  poor;  to  the  merchant,  he  declares  himfelf  an 
wlvocate  for  commerce ;  tothe  ftock-holder  he  talks 
of  the  injuftice  and  impolicy  ol  extinguifhing  the 
national  debt ;  to  thi  foldier  he  propofes  an  en- 
creafe  of  pay  ;  and  to  the  workman  an  eticreale  of 
wages  : — But  his" malevolence  appears  in  fpite  ot  all 
his  efforts  to  conceal  it ;  and  where  he  profeffes  at- 
tachment in  one  place  he  difplays  his  hatred  in 
twenty. 

That  all  violent  convulfions  in  a  ftate,  where  com- 
merce has  already  attained  to  fuch  a  height  as  it  has 
done  in  England,  miift  operate  as  a  check  to  com- 
merce is  manifeft:  And  that  the  adoption  of  Pain's 
principles  by  a  majority  of  the  nation  would  lead  to  . 
iiich  convulfions  no  one  can  deny.  With  regard  to 
the  national  debt,  his  acknovrledgmcnt  of  the  injuf- 
tice of  extinAion  is  counteracted  by  his  affirmation 
'  that  the  funds  are  a  proper  objeft  of  taxation.  Though 
he  profeffes  a  regard  for  the  iatereft  of  the  foldier, 
yet  he  only  propofes  to  encrcafe  his  pay,  t*enty-fiA" 
Jhillings  a  year ;  while  his  partiality  to  his  former 
profeflion — though  more  nearly  allied  to  dclpoiUin 
than  any  office  in  the  ftate — leads  him  to  iniift  on  an 
addition  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  the  falary  of  an 
£xcijgman.  He  expatiates  on  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation, but  he  will  cMiIy  allow  izi/etitji  pounds  a  year 
to  a  fchool-miftrefs  while  his  favourite  excifeman  is 
to  hi\e  feveaty  forfooth  ! 

But  with  refpeft  to  the  foldiers  and  workmen  fomc 
farther  obfervacions  arc  ncceffary.  He  had  feen  in 
what  manner  the  firll  National  Affembly  of  France 
had  fcduced  the  troops,  and  ignorant  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  French  and  Englilh  troops,  he- 
hoped  by  the  employment  of  the  fame  means  to  pro- 
duce 
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ducc  the  fame  effeft  here.  But  Pain  knew  little  of 
the  foul  of  an  Englifti  foldier — who,  in  his  allegi- 
ance to  his  fovereign  and  his  duty  to  his  country, 
fcoms  to  be  actuated  by  the  pakry  confidcration  of 
fay  t  His  bofom  owns  a  nobler  impulfc ; — honour  : 
His  fervices  claim  a  nobler  reward  ;  the  applaufe  of 
bis  country.  True  to  ihofe  principles,  by  which  the 
foldicrs  of  England  have  been  ever  diftingiflied,  they 
will,  I  am  convinced,  when  called,  by  the  laws  of 
their  country,  to  a<5l,  difplay  that  fteady  and  deter- 
mined courage  which  no  dangers  can  appal ; — whe- 
ther oppded  to  donieftic  traitors,  or  foreign  ene- 
mies, whether  employed  in  fuppreffing  tumults  or 
repelling  invafionsi — To  fufpeft  their  fidelity  would 
be  to  injure  their  honour — and  the  honour  of  a  fol- 
dier is  facred. — In  Englaiid,  though  every  citizen  be 
not  a  foldier  every  foldier  is  a  citizen,  and  a  pri- 
vileged citizen  too.  AH  military  men,  who  havt 
been"  in  the  king's  fervice,  are  at  liberty  to  ufe  any 
trade  or  occupation  they  are  fit  for,  in  any  town  in 
the  kingdom  (except  the  two  univerfities),  notwiih- 
ftanding  any  ftatutes,  cultoni  or  charter  tq  the  con- 
trary •.■ — In  fome  other  cafes  alfo,  foldiers  arc  placed, 
by  the  laws,  in  a  much  better  condition  than  any 
other  fubjcfts. 

The  endeavour  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  wort- 
men  is  one  of  the  moft  mahgnant  of  Pain's  daring 
attempts  ;  and  there  is  no  fet  of  men,  whofe  indig- 
nation it  ought  to  excite  in  a  greater  degree  than 
that  of  the  very  perfons  whom  it  is  calculated  lo 
miflead.  After  ftating  that  there  are  feveral  laws 
in  exiftence  for  the  regulation  and  limitation  of  work- 
men's wages,  this  dangerous  incendiary  proceeds 
thus — W^fy  not  leave  them   as  free  to  make  their  ow» 

*  Slackflone'*  Conmentariei,  vol.  4,  p.  416. 
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"  hitrgains  as  the  law-maieri  are  to  Ul  their  farmi. 
"  and  hoiifes  t  Perfonal  labour  is  all  the  property  they. 
**  have. .  fVhy  is  that  little  and  the.  little  freedom  ihey 
**  enjoy  to  he  infringed  ?  The  affertions  implied  in 
thde  queflions,  are  fo  many  palpable  and  malicious 
falfhoods.  A  workman  is  aa  free  to  make  his  own 
bargain  as  a  landholder  :— (or  though  the  law  pre- 
fcribes  no  particular  price  to  a  farm^  yet  if  a  land- 
lord alk  more  thaji  is  reafonable  certain  it  is  nobody 
will  give  it  him,  and  he  mufl:  either  keep  it  in  bis 
own  hands,  or  elfe  content  himfelf  with  the  fame 
rent  as  is  paid  to  his  neighbours — in  which  cafe  cus- 
tom has  die  fame  efFeA  as"  law.  If  it  be  a  houfe,  in- 
flead  of  a  farm,  the-cafeis  ftill  ftronger,  for  he  muft 
either  lee  it  at  the  u(ual  price,  or  fubmit  to  a  Ibuid-* 
ing  expence,  and  an  «ncrealing  lofs. — Labour  is  not 
property,  but  the  means  of  acquiring  property.  The 
labour  of  a  workman  f  J  not  infringed -,  they  enjoy  as 
much  freedom  as  any  other  defcripiion  of  fubjefts  i 
and  tliat  freedom  is  not  infringed. — But  there  is  no 
kind  of  analogy  berweeh  the-  two  cafes. — For  whe- 
ther a  landholder  let  his  farm  to  another  or  till  it 
himfelf  it  is  of  no  confequencc  to  the  community. 
The  land  is  fure  to  be  cuhivaied  and  the  produce  put  - 
incircuhtion  :  But  if  workmen  rcfulcto  work  they  not 
only  fuffer  themfelves  but  the  public  fuffer  too.  Hence 
the  nereffity  of  preventing  combiimtions  for  raifing  the 
price  ofworkmanfliip,  and  regulations  for  that  purpole 
havebetn  adopted  in  eyerj'well-regulated  government, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  But  fo  far  from  operating  at 
an  infringement  on  their  liberty,  the  workmen  them* 
felves  feel  the  good  effeiJVs  of  thofe  laws  as  much  as  • 
any  other  fubjefts  :  Admit,  for  a  moment,  that  no 
fuch  lawi  exiftcd,  and  that  every  workman  zfj^ii/'^ 
to  make  his  tm'n  bargain :  What  would  be  the  confe- 
(juence  ?  The  journeyman  Ihoemaker,  would  fay  "  I 

will 
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will  bare  a  guinea  for  making  a  pair  of  Ihoes  ;"  thit- . 
taylor,  "  I  will  have  two  guiaras  for  making  a  coat, 
a  guinea  for  a  waiftcoat,  and  the  fame  for  breeches ;" 
the  Hocking' weaver  would  'demand  half  a  guinea 
for  weaving  a  pair  of  {lockings^  at  ihc  lincn-manu- 
^dlories  the  wages  would  be  encreafed  in  proportion, 
chejoumej'man  butcher  would  cxpeft  a  fimilar  aug- 
mentation of  pay ;  and  the  brewer  would  not  be 
contented  with  lefs- — So  that  every  article  of  drefs 
or  confumption  would  be  raifed  to  fuch  a  price, 
that  the  ihoemaker  would  find  his  guinea  go  no 
farther  than  his  two  or  three  (hillings  go  now  ;  and 
no  wcifcman  would  be  one  farthing  richer.— And  all 
(bis  Pain  muft  have  been  aware  c?— unlefi  we  fup- 
pofe  hitn  a  downright  Ideot — but  fo  that  b$  could 
eycit*  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  and  fedJtion,  he  cared 
not  whom  he  deceived,  or  whom  he  expofcd  ;  if  his 
fcheme  fuceeded  he  would  proBt  by  the  plunder ;  if 
it  failed  he  would  leave  thofe  whom  be  had  mifled 
tp  abide  the  confemicncc  of  iheir  folly..--The  will, 
in  fuch  cafes,  muu  be  taken  for  the  deed,  and  the 
vifirkmen  have  to  thank  hiia  for  projeding  their 
luin. 

The  fame  malevolence,  the  lame  anxiety  to  in- 
fiatne,  and  the  fane  &He  ftateinents  are  obfervable  iti 
feme  other  obfervations  of  this  libirty-bcy.  He  ftates 
(p.  101.)  thac — '*  Befoi-e  the  coming  of  the  Hano- 
verians." {as'jf  (he  taxes  had  been  imported  from  Han- 
over) **  The  taxes  were  divided  in  nearly  equal 
**  proponions  between  the  land  and  articles  of  con- 
*'  lumption,  the  land  bearing  rather  the  largeft 
**  {hare  :  but  fince  that  sera,  nearly  thirteen  tniliion& 
**  annually  of  new  taxes  liave  been  thrown  upon  con- 
"  fomption,"  This  ftaiement  is  exaggerated,  but 
admitting  it  tobejuft,  what  does  it  prove  ?  It  proves 
what  tuull  aSbrd  the  mofl  heartfelt  iatisfat^Ion  to  every  , 
F  *  fricni " 
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friend  of  this  country;,  viz-^-tfiat  the  riches  of  the 
nation  have,  during  that  period,  fo  much  encreafed, 
as  greatly  to  exceed  the  landed  property  ;  and  thap 
it  was,  therefore,  ncceffary  to  lay  th^  encreafed  taxes 
upon  the  encreafed  riches,'  when  the  land,  which  i^ 
a  fixed  property,  can  only  fupport  a  fixed  and  cer- 
tain-charge:— The  only  fubjeit  for  enquii7,  here, 
is,  whether  thofc  taxes  are  unjuftly  laij  ?  Thomas 
maintains  that  they  are,  and,  with  his  ufu^l  candour, 
adduces  this  one  ta£k  in  proof  of  his  affcrtion. — - 
"  Severalof  the  moft  heavy  and  produdli^e  taxes." 
—he  fayF,  ihoitgh  he  attempts  to  produce  b»t  one  ex- 
ample— **  are  fo  contrived  as  to  give  an  exemption' 
"  to  this  pillar  fthc  Hoiife  of  Lords;,  thus  ftindin^' 
.  "  in  its  own  defehce.  The  tax  upon  brer  brcrcid  for: 
*•  JtiU  does  tiotaff'eiH  the  ari/iocracy,  who  hrevj  tbtir'vwn 
"  Af;r_/9v#e/'/A<.irfK/;'.— This  wicked  incendiary,  nq 
doubt,-  exulted  in  the  ftrength  of  his  own  ingenuity 
when  hchad  finifhed  this  fentence,  which  is  equally; 
iwarked  by  fiilfhood  and  malevolence.  He  knew 
that  nothing  was  more  likely  to  inflame  the  common 
people,  than  to  he  told  that  the  Lords  had  made  a 
law,  by  which  lliey  coyld  drink  their  becrjt  h^r' 
penny  a  pot  cheaper  than  them ;  and  he  therefore 
relblved  at  all  events  to  hazard  the  afferiion.  But 
the  ta^  is  that  the  right  of  brewing  beer  duly  free, 
is  not  only  not  confined  to  the  Houic  of  Lords,  but  i$ 
right  pofl'efi'ed  and  exercifed  by  every  houfe-keepcr 
in  Fngland,  out  of  London;  and  in  London,  it  is  a  ' 
notorious,  that  none  of  the  nobihty  brew  their  own 
beer  :  What  is  drunk  by  their  lervants,  or  by  their 
tradcfmen,  and  labourers, and  workmen  of  all  kindSt 
who  are  fed  with  their  money,  pay  the  very  fame 
dtitfes  which  are  paid  by  the  people  in  general;  and, 
in  the  country,  tlie  powefi  houft-keepers,  brew  their ' 
liule.cafk  of  ale  againfl  Cbriflmas,  ora  duifteniog, 
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its  free  fnun  dimr  oj  axj  lord  in  the  Uvd.  -In  hJc 
ftatemenc  too  of 'the  groTs  produce  of  this  tax,  h£ 
CfMnmits  a  voluntary  error,  for  having  been  iiimfeU' 
all  excifeman,  he  tnuft  know  that  a  very  cOnlidenr< 
*  Ue  abatement  is  to  be  nude  for  drawbacks  and  aU' 
low^nccB  I  but  it  wfts  his  objed  to  fwelt  the  amount 
as  offenfively  as  poflible»  and  truth  could  not  be  ex- '  ■ 
poftcd  from  a  tnan  \vho  had  fwom  he  was  a  hacbelot 
after  he  had  been  married. 

The  &<5b  regarding  his  ftatement  of  the  taxes,  as 
generally  applied,  are^  indeed,  to  a  furpci^ing  degree^ 
thecontrary-of  what  is  here  fo  wickedly  fuggcHed. 
Where  the  taxes-are  unequal,  the  inaquality,  as  it ' 
ought  to  do,  prcflcs  upon  the-  higher  tanks.  The 
houfe-Ux,  the  window-tax,  the  tervants-tax,  tbti 
coech^ax,-  the  duties  on  wine,  the  tax  on  pc^- 
hoHea,  and  many  others^  fall  almoft  occlulivcty  upon 
the  rich ;  and  thegreacerproportion  of  the  taxes  upon 
all  bt^et^  of  immediate  confumptionisj  diretflly  or 
indiiirt^Uy,  ultimately  paid  by  them. 

The  propofai  which  our  dear  Thomas— fays  th< 
excellent  Author  whom  I  have  fo  frequently  had  oc- 
cafion  to  qut>t»^— has  referved  for  us,  as  hi?  lad  be(t 
gift,  is  tortftder  the  gevtrnment  itf/blvent  for  ibe'pur- 
pofe  of  taking  it  into  our  own  baitds,  and  he  fhews  usj 
from  the  example  of  France,  how  eafily  this  may  be 
accomplifhed.  "  If  any  credit  is  given" — hcfays— 
*'  it  is  to  the  difpofition  of  the  people  to  pay  the 
*'  ux,  and  not  to  the  government  which  lays  it  on  t 
*'  when  this  difpofition  expires,  what  is  fuppofcd 
**  to  be  the  credit  of  the  government  expires  with 
"  it.  The  inftancc  of  France,  under  the  former  go* 
"  vemment,  ihews  that  it  is  impoflible  to  compel 
*'  the  payment  of  taxes  by  force,  when  a  whole  na-^ 
"  tion  is  dctennined  to  ftand  upon  its  ground." 
That  there  is  no  compelling  a  whole  nation  is  clear 
F  2  becaufe 
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Tbcctiife  the  pirtthat  muft  be  employed  to  compel 
.'the  reikis  inchiSed  in  thevhole  ;but  it  ia  alfoclear  i 
that  wh^re  the  payment  of  taxes  cannot  be  compel- 
led, contfary  to  the  gencrat  difpofuion  of  the  people, 
there  will  be  "m  taxes  at  ^1.  for  a  difpofition  in  the 
■people  to  pay  taxes  never  can  exilt  any_  where.  If 
that  which  never  cxifted  can  be  iaidio  expire,  thcdif- 
pofirion  topiyuxes  has  expired  in  France, becaufe the 
power  to  compel  die  payment  oi  them  has  expired; 
■and'  hot  oiily  the  Credit  of  the  government  but  the 
Crewt  op  the  Nation  has  expired  alfo.  Ruin 
and  banfcruptcj^fiavebecri  and  muft  everbe  thccon> 
Sequence.  t6  riiln  and  trankruptcy  this  man  calm- 
ly invites  us.  The  wretch  who,  with  felfe  fignal», 
direith  the  veSel  on  (hore  that  he  may  plunder  the 
wreck,  lus  at  Icaft  the  plea  »f  intercft  for  his  wick- 
ednefs,  bur-to  love  unprotTtable  mifchief,  to  pro- 
mote deftrtifliiJft  for  the  mere  pleafure  ofconttm- 
plating  the  fufferingB  of  men,  is  a  depravity  few  ■ 
w;hich  there  is  no  natural  fource  in  the  human 
'mind ;  a  with  to  fee  millions  reduced  at  once  to  all 
the  horrors  of  beggary  and  defpair,  that  a  bankrupt- 
cy in  the  Englifh  funds  muft  occafion,  ftould  feom 
only  to  hetong  to  what  we  are  taught  to  bcHevc  of 
th«  Devil  himfclf  t- 

Aft«f  noticing  two  other  paflhgcs,  1  (hall  clofe 
my  Arid:ureson  that  compound  ot  wickednels  and 
folly  yclept  "Rights  erf"  Man."  Page  iig,  we  are  told 
t^at  every  perfonin  En*land,  male  and  female,  pays 
from  their  birth,  two  pounds  eleven  fhillings  and 
fl;:pencea  year  in  taxes.  But  how  is  this  curious  calcu 
jatien  nude  ?— ^Hc  takes  care  to  conceal  the  operation 
that  his  readers  of  the  poorer  cJafs  may  only  have 
before  their  eyes  the  imnicdiatc  objed  of  the  taxes. 

f  S'ti'  Brooke  Booibt7. 
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which  he  tells  them,  fa  mofi  mafiems  fmifinody  by  the 
bye  J  amount  to  one  fourth  of  their  .yearly  earnings.  Ic 
is  impoffible  however  to  mlftake  the  mode  of  calcu- 
lation he  has  chofen  to  adopt;  viz.  by  taking  the 
whole  amount  of  the  taxes,  and  dividing  the  fum 
equally,  between  every  individual  in  the  kingdom, 
rich  and  poor.  For  example  ;  eftinutiag  the  num- 
ber of  inhabituiti  at  feven  miUions,  and  admitting 
that  each  perfon  paid  two  pounds  eleven  ihillingr, 
and  fixpence,  the  amount  of  their  united  contril^T- 
tions,  would  be  eighteen  millions  and  twenty  five 
thoufand  pounds.  I  mean  not  this  as  an  exact  cal- 
culation of  the  number  of  inkabUants  or  the  produce 
of  the  taxes;  but  1  only  make  Ujo  Ihew  the  mode 
of  calculation  adopted  by  Pain,  wh'ameant  to  deceive 
the  poor  by  inducing  them  to  believe  thK  each 
man,  woman  and  child  paid  in  taxes  two  pounds 
eleven  ihillings  and  fixpence  aTyi;ar,  in  which  cafe 
the  Peafant  would  pay  as  mucK  as  the  Peer.  But 
we  have  already  fhown  that  many  of  the  taxes  iall, 
almoll  exclufively,  on  the  rich ; .  and  that  the  far 
greater  proportion  of  the  rcA  is  ultimately  paid  by 
that  defcription  of perfons.    .   . 

That  his  meaning  may  not  be  miftaken,  he  makes 
this  falfe  calculation  the  bafis  of  an  argument  which 
tends  to  pmve.  that,  the  poor  ace  entitled,  atacertain 
age,  to  a  ftipulated  annuity— and,  that-fuch  fupporc 
"  !s  not  of  the  nature  of  a  ebariiy^  but  of  a  rigel." 
In  this  part  he  is  perfe<d]y  expUcic,  for  he  fays,  that 
,  every  poor  perfoA  pays  two  pounds  eleven  ihillii^s 
and  iixpence  a  year  in  taxes,  "  confequently,  ^  the 
"  end  of  fifty  years,  he,  has  pafd  one  hundred  and 
**  twenty-eight  pounds  fifteen  .Hiillings,  and  at  ilxty, 
••  One  hundred  and  fifty^^four  pounds  ten  (hillings." 
But  all  this  he  knew  at  the  time  ta  be  /aljie.  Such  a 
jnalicioui  attempt  to  inflame  the  poor,  ap  attempt 

wh  ch 
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Irhkh  leads  to  thcdcftruftion  of  grctitude  on'ttie  ctnC 
hand,  and  of  benevolence  on  the  other,  is  perfccUy 
confiftenc  with  the  rdl  of  his  endeavours.  But- the 
poor  man — like  the  foldier  and  the  workman-^will 
now  perceive  that  Pain  is  his  greatest  cnony :  for 
by  confining  the  claims  of  the  poor  to  their  ri^t 
to  enlbrcc  them,  he  faps  che  very  foundation  oi  cha- 
rity. 1  f  I  fay  to  another  man  '-'  1  demand  ten  pounds 
•*  if  you  atwyr  rirht,"  the  reply  is  naturally  "  Provt 
**  your  right."  if  I  failed  in  my  proof,  1  fliould  go 
VTiha  very  ill  grace  to  aik  that  as  ufavour  which  1 
■  had  before  claimed'  as  a  right ;  and  certain  it  is,  that 
the  pcvfon  <ni  whom'l  had  made  the  former  claimi 
would  faelittle  dijpofed  to  grant  my  prelent  rcqueftt 
Now,  as  he  founds"  the  claims  of  the  poor  to  relief 
on  the  money  they  have  not  paid,  fuch  claims  mufV 
neceffarily  fall  to  the  ground.  But  fortunately  lor 
theiR,  the- poor  have  ftronger  claimsj  they  have 
claims  on  the  bama^y  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
claims  refulting  from  thofe  focial  and  moral  tics 
»  hich"  the  principles  of  this  incendiary  tends  to  dif- 
fol  ^Ci  and.  faxvftioned  and  con6rmed  by  thofe  laws  and 
cftabtiftiments  which  his  mifchi^vous  eSbrts  are  cal^ 
rulated  to  fiibvcrt  and  oVenhrow.  It  is  certainly 
the  duty  of  every  fociety  to  maintain  thofe  wlio  are 
unable  to  \i'orfc.'  and  Co  provide  labour  for  thofe  who 
can. 

With  regard"  to  the  taxes  falling  beavieft  on  the 
poor,  as 'Pain  falfly  afferts.  it  willnot  be  denied  that 
the  chief  articles  of  confumption  with  thcrh  are 
meat,  cheefe.  and  hjfcad,  none'  of  which  pay  any  tax  : 
«nd  the  miniftcr  ha's  very  properly  lowered  the  duty 
on  tea,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  confunicd  by  the 
poor,  and  which  may  now  be  bought  at  a  very  rea- 
ionable  price.  - 

The  .following paragraph  ccmpletcs  the  pidure  of 
Inalcvolenc* 
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malevolence :  "  7b^  horrid  fcetie  ihat  is  vow  ailing  fy 
*;  the  hnglijb  governvtent  in  lie  Eaji  Indies,"  (layv 
Pain,  p,  166)  "/;  only  to  he  told  of  (totbs  and  Van^ 
"  dals^  who,  dfjlitulc  0/  principle,  roihed  and  tortured 
"  ibe  world  ibey  xvere  incapable  nf  enjaying."  Thus 
this  philanthropic — this  champion  of  freedom — thi»  - 
foe  to  dcfpotifm — this  hater  of  monarchs  and  mon- 
archy— hasthe  hnpudcnce  to  revile  the  Englilh  foi- 
puniihing  the  perfidy,  and  checking,  the  deftru^ivt 
fimbJtion  of  one  ot  the  moft  treacherous,  the  moft 
cruel,  the  moft  opprellive,  and  the  moft  arbitrary* 
tyrants  that  ever  difgraccd  a  throne :  a  fovcreign,- 
who,  in  violationoffolemn  treaties,  and  of  the  rights 
of  humanity,  had  thrown  fofne  hundreds  of  Knglilb 
fbidiers  into  prifon,  and  had  murdtlred  numbers  of 
0icm.  But  I'lppoo  Sullaun  and  Tom  Jftiin  feem  to 
have  a  certain  congeniality  of  foul  and  fentiment, 
that  renders  them  fit  companions  for  each  other,  and 
1  h»Te  not  a  doubt  but  they  would  willingly  cemeitf  - 
iheir  anion  with  the  blood  of  the  Englifh ! 

I  have  now  exhibited  my  principal  charges  againft 
riiis  culprit,  and  it  remains  with  the  people  of  £ng-- 
land  to  pafs  fentence.     His  crime,  I  confcfs,  to  nie-  " 
appears  of  infinite  ihagnitude  :  It  is  no  lefs  than  an'    * 
attempt  xo  excite  a  mutiny  of  our  tn»ps  j  aninftir-- 
redion  of  puj-  workmen ;  and  a  tutnult  amiumg  the 
poor;  todethrotic  our  fovercign,  and  difinherit  his 
ramihr;  tpfubvert  ourlaws>  and  overturn  our  con-' ' 
ftitution.    That  any  man  could  be  found  to  aflbciatc^ 
with  a  wretch  of  this  deifcription  excites  my  aftun- 
ifhment;  but  that   an  Kngti(hman  could  be  found 
publickly  to  plead  Jiis  c^ufe,  makes  nie  blufh  for  my       • 
f:ountry. 

The  fafhionablecryof  thcdifcontcntedand  fcdi- 
tioua  has,  of  late,  been  "  Lihehy  and  Equality  i"  the   r 
found .  of  the  former  is  fo  gratcfi4  to  the  ear  of  an 
Englilhmar\, 
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Englifhmap,  that  it  gives  an  indirc/l  kind  of  fandUon 
to  any  thing  that  accompanies  it.  Hence  the  ex- 
preflion  has  paffed  current  with  mat^  rfal  friends  of 
freedom,  who,  captivatfd  with  their  iavourite  word, 
have  neg^eded  to  examine  its  fpurious  companion. 
But  the  faA  is,  that  liberty  and  equality,  fo  tar  frun 

being  friends,  cannot  poflibly  fubfift  together ; 

VVhece  liberty  reigns  equality  is  a  (tranger,  and 
where  equality  prevals  liberty  can  never  be  found. 
In  the  republic  of  ^larta,  the  only  ftate  in  which  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  perfecti:  equality  was  ever  attempt- 
ed, whence  money,  commerce,  and  the  arts  were  ck- 
pelled  to  prevcnttheacquifiton  of  wealth, where  the 
Wid  was  equall)'  divided,  where  every  man  was  tti- 
ligedto  perfonn  jtared  fcrviees,  to  dine  at  the/i»f 
W>\c,  and  cat  thc/ame  food,  though  tlie  citizens  were 
^qual among  themfeivs,  yet  the  nioft  abominable  of 
nil  inequalities  fubfitled  in  the  encouragement  of 
Jiavest  by  whom  the  citizens  were  fcrved,  and  over 
whom  thofe  champions  of  equality  exerted  the  moft 
cruel  tyreuny  23.  When  the  poor  man  is  told  he  fliall 
be  as  rich  as  "his  neighbour,  his  cheek  glows  with 
exultation,  and  he  thmks  himfelf  about  to  become 
the  happieft  of  mortals ;  but  whpt  will  he  £iy  when 
alTured  that  an  equal  distribution  of  wealth,  amon^ 
the  members  of  the  Community,  .fo  fax  from  contri- 
buting to  their  happinefs,  would  render  them  all 
miferable ;  and  fo  far  from  relieving  them  from  the 
sccelTity  of  working,  would  grf.^atly  encreafe  the  la- 
bour of  the>no(t  laborious?  i  cannot  illuftrate  thia 
poiiiion  better  than  by  t^uqting  the  following  duin 

J  Lyciirgtit,  by  irhom  tltis  cm  ioui  fylleiTi  of  "equality  wa»et 
tabli(hcJ,  ordered  the  tfirt*  ol  Sjui'la  to  pe*fonii  tho  iame  exer 
crfes  at  ibe  bnys,  a^A,  on  certain  iblemn  IcAivals,  to  (l;)Dce  naked- 
like  ihem,  aoil  at  the  tuue  place.    ' 
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logiie, -from  a  book  publifiied  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  which  many  of  my  readers  may  not  havA 
pcrufc^.  The  dialogue  is  Jicld  between  Mr.  Wild-' 
geofeand  Jeremiah  Tugwell,  a  fhoqmaker. 

"  How  hard  it  is" — faid  Jerry — "  that  fome  people 
"  fliould  be  forced  to  toil  like  flaves,  while  others 
"  live  in  eaieand  plenty,  and  the  fat  of  the  land." 
■  "  Ah  Jerry" — lays  Wildgoofe -r"  true  happinefii 
"  does  not  confift  in  meat  and  drink,  but  in  peace 
"  and  joy  in  the  t^oly.Ghoftj  and  V,  am  convinced 
"  there  is  not  that  difference  in  the  real  enjoyments 
'*  of  men  which  you  imagine.  You  only  fee  the 
"  outfide  of  the  wealthier  part  of  mankind,  and 
"  know  nothingof  the  care  and  anxiety  they  fufier, 
«  which  is  frequently  more  infupportable  than  any  * 
**  bodily  labour  which  poorpcople  undergo." 

"  Odibobs," — fays  Tugwell-T:;'  If  I  had  but  as 
"  good  a  dinner  every  day  as  Iliad  ycfterday  at  the 
"  juftice's,  I  would  not  value  of  a  ftraw  all  the  care 
"  and  anxiety  in  the  world." 

"  Well," — ^replies  Wildgcofe  — "  but  thefc  dif- 
•*  tinctions  amongft  mankind  are  abfolutely  nccef- 
"  fary;  and,  whilft  men  have  the  liberty  of  doing 
"  as  they  pleafe,  it  cannot  be  othcrwife.  I  fuppofe 
"  you^  would  have  every  body  provided  for  alikc;  fo 
•'  that  no  one  fliQUld  be  either  very  rich  or  very 
"  poor." 

"  Why," — fays  Jerry — "  mcthinksitisvery  hard, 
"  that  one  man  fiiould  have  fiie  or  fix  hundred 
"  pounds  a  year,  when  another  mayhap  has  not  fifty." 

"  Weil,  then, — replies  Wildgpofc — "wewillfup- 
"  pofe  that  you  and  1,  Jerry,  and  all  the  people  of 
"  our  pariih,  and  in  the  next  parilh,  and  in  the  next 
^  market   town,   and  fo  on,  had, each   a  hundred 

*'  pounds  a  year,  and  no  more." "  Aye,  that  I 

"  Ihould  like  now,  well  enough." -"  Well,  then, 
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"  but  where  fhould  I  get  my  Ihocs  made?*' — fays 
Mr.  Wildgoofe. — "  TrJth,  mafter,  you  muft  even 
'*  make  them  yourfelf,  for  I  ftiouid  work  for  nobody 
*'  but  myfelf  and  our  Dorothy."  "  Well,"  fays 
Wildgoofe,  "and  where  would  youbuy  yourieather?" 
*•  Why,  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  currier,  at  Evefliam." 
"  Where  would  you  get  your  awls,  hammers,  and 
"•  cutting-knives  ?"  "  Why,  from  Birmingham." 
"  Very  well;  and  where  would  you  get  your  cloaths 
"  made?"  *'0h!  Ifaac,  our  taylor,  fhould  work  for 
"  me,  he  is  a  very  honeft  fellow." 

"  Ah !  Jerry" — fays  Mr.  Wildgoofe — "  thou  doft 
"  not  conlider  that  all  thefe  people  would  be  fully 
"  employed  in  working  for  ihcmfelves;  fo  that  for 
*  "  all  thy  hundred  pounds  a  year,  thou  muft  not  only 
"  make  thy  own  cloaths,  but  raife  thy  own  corn, 
"  build  thy  own  hoirfc,  make  thy  own  chairs  and 
•'  tahleSj  thyown  linen, ftociiings,  fhocs,andbucklcs; 
"  and,  in  Ihort,  cither  every  man  muft  work  ten 
"  times  harder  than  the  pooreft  man  now  does,  or, 
■'  if  he  were  idle  or  extravagant,  thofe  that  were 
"  more  frugal  and  indurtrious,  would  again  grow 
"  rich,  and  the  others  poorj  which  ftiows  the  una- 
*'  voidable  neceflity  of' that  inequality  with  which 
"  your  coinpbrnc  began  f." 

In  fact  it  is  madncfs  to  lay  that  in  this  world  a  flare 
ofperfe(;t  equality  can  exilh  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  fu- 
pcriority  of  ftrength,  cunning  oragility.muftdcftroy 
equality  as  eiVcCtually  as  fuperior  tnigality,  induftry, 
or  gci-.iiis,  in  a  fiate  of  fociety.  Pain,  for  the  ef- 
tabhfhmcnt  of  his  abfurd  doctrine  of  "  The  equal 
*'  Rights  of  M;'.r.,'*  was  obliged  to  go  back  as  far  as 
the  dzfi  of  Adi'.m-~r\\Qr^  he  was  fafc,  for  when  there 
was  but  one  man,  there  could,  of  courfe,  be  no  in- 

f  Spiritual  QuixtiU. 
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equality  of  peribns;  and,  with  equal  confillency,  he 
wifely  appeals  to  Adam  as  authority  in  matters  of"  go- 
vernment, who,  cxifting  alone,  could  neither  govern- 
nor  be  governed. 

Yet  even  the  Scriptures  have  been  perverted  tO' 
uphold  a  doctrine  which  reafcn  difavows  and  the 
executive  council  of  France  have  lately  declared  "- 
that  the  "  iacred  writings  breathe  the  pureft  de- 
"  mocracy,  the  moft  perfc;i;  equality" — Pain,  in- 
deed, had  faid  almoft  the  fame  thing  in  his  Common' 
Senfcf-  But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
promife  of  the  Lord  to  Rebecca  "  that  two  nations' 
"  fhould fpring from  her womb.oncbfwhichlhould 
"  ferve  the  other,"  or  to  the  fait:  of  the  rights  of 
primogeniture  under  the  divine  ianiiiion?  .Or  to 
the  prophetic  blefUngs  of  the  Patriarchs; — "  Let 
"  people  ferve  thee,  and  nations  bow  down  to  thee;  be 
"  lord  over  thy  brethren,  and  let  thy  mother's  fona 
"  bow  down  to  thee."  Or  to  the  difference  made 
between  the  defendants  of  Ham,  &c. 

The  Apoftles,  too,  teach  a  different  dofhtrine.  Saint 
Peter  fays  "  Submit  yourfelves  to  every  ordinance 

*  In  a  Letter  to  the  Pupe. 
■f  From  various  paiTij^s  in  "  Rights  of  Mnn,'*  and  frcm  other 
cin;timftanc«s,  ftroiis  cmjeflmes  may  be  fnr rut d  that  i>:iin  hai 
.  long  been  in  the  pay  of  the  Jacoljine  party  in  Frame;  untlcrnli^ifc 
influence  and  diic^ion  he  appcirs  to  ine  to  hnve  a^ted.  Ths 
tnealiires'purfiied  by  thi;  Natioiiii!  Cnnventioti,  (ince  he  hni  tiikcn 
bis  fcjit  there,  coniTrm  me  in  thii  opiiii.;ii.  The  fyllcm  which  they 
now  propofe,  is  the  taniewhich  he  has  fiipportcd  ;  and  the  hollilc 
itiejlures  adopted  tor  eiiqagiiig  England  in  Atar,  feem  ri>  ho  t'le 
CDnfeqnencc  of  his  advice.  His  inveterate  enmity  lo  this  coun- 
try Was  been  openly  diipl-iyed  fitice  his  retuni  t"  Frante  ;  ard  in 
ihciwiyfejij^ri-Aiicdtliiered  to  the  Cor^Snrion,  on  the  fiibje^i  of 
the  king**  trial,  he  grolly  inftihed  every  hngltlhm^m,  in  i!ic  peilun 
of  hisliivercign,  Mhom  the  iniicreaiit  tljred  to  abuic  in  the  ir^iil 
vtrnient  manner.  But  tlie  tl:iy  of  leiitbutiuti,  vvc  trull,  is  nut 
far  off; 
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"  of  man  for  the  Lord's  fake — Whether  it  be  to  the 
"  King  4s  fuprcme,  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them 
"  that  are  fern  by  him.  Honour  all  men — love  the 
"  brotherhood— fear  God — honour  the  King — ler-, 
"  vants  be  fubjetS  to  your  mailers ;" — Saint  Paul 
fays  "  Let  every  foul  be  fubjedt  to  the  higher  powers. 
"  They  that  refiO  (hall  receive  to  thenifelvcs  dam- 
"  nation— render  therefore  to  all  their  dues — tribute 
"  to  whom  tribute  is  due — cuflom  to  whom  curtom 
■  "  — honour  to  whom  honour." — Here  is  nothing  of 
"  The  equal  Rights  of  Man,"  of  the  "  pureft  de- 
*•  mocracy,  the  moft  pcrfeft  equality ;"  but  xht^c 
writers  were  only  infpired  by  God,  whereas  Thomas 
and  his  Jacobines  fccni  to  have  been  infpired  by 
a  power,  that  has  much  greater  influence  in  ^rancc, 
■ — The  Devil. 

The  only  equality  that  man  can  know  upon  earth, 
is  that  political  equality  which  forms  the  leading  fca- 
twe  in  our  own.  glorious  conftitution ;  where  the 
laws  aie  equally  binding  on  all;  whether  exetted  for 
the  purpofc  of  proteftion  or  of  punillinienf  they  ex- 
tend alike  to  the  rich  and  the  poor;  in  England, 
thank  Heaven,  the  power  to  opprefs  is  unknown ; 
tlie  fovereign  hinrifelf  has  no  right  to  enter  the  cot- 
tage of  the  peafanr,  without  the  pcrmijjion  of  its 
owner.  Lender  the  influence  of  fuch  laws,  freedom 
isfccurc,  and  property  I'afe;  no  invidious  cxclufions, 
no  monopoly  of  rank  or  poivcr  is  authorized;  the 
road  to  wealth  ar.d  honours  is  open  toevery  .man ;  the 
means  of  elevation  arc  infinite :  induftry,  applicati- 
on, genius,  either  feparatc  or  combined,  can  raife 
men  trom  the  loweft  to  the  highefl  ftalions  of  life. 

The  end  and  ob';cft  of  all  human   governments, 

are  ihe  welfare  and  happinefs  of  the  people;  and  in 

no  government,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 

have  thefe  been  fo  much  coafuhcd,  or  fo  fuccefstuily 

promoted, 
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promoted,  as  in  that  ot  Britain.  In  no  ccnmtrr  rf 
Europe  is  the  foldier  fo  well  paid,  or  podcl'ed  of  (o 
many  privileges;  in  no  country  of  Europe  ara  the 
wages  of  the  zaorkman  fo  high  ;  in  no  country  of  hu- 
rope  are  the  poor  fo  amply  provided  for,  and,  in  no 
country  of  Europe  are  the  people,  lefs  burthened  witii 
taxes!  In  England,  commerce,  foftered  by  freedom, 
daily  extends  her  empire,  opening  new  fources  of 
induftry,  and  thereby  facilicuting  tlie  acquisition  of 
fplendid  fortunes. 

To  confirm  thefe  b'effings,  and  even  to  extend 
them.  We  have  only  to  remain  true  to  thofepiincipics, 
and  firm  to  that  condudt  to  which  we;  are  indebted  for 
their  exirtence.  Obedience  to  the  Laws  is  the 
sAFEGVARD  OF  LiBEBTY.  '*  A  pcopie  who  havc 
**  any  morals," — faysRoafleau — "  and,  confcqucm- 
"  ly,  relpeft  the  laws,  cannot  be  too  much  upon 
**  their  guard  againft  the  fpecious  and  dogmatical 
"  maxims  of  philofophers,  which,  by  teaching  them 
**  to  defpife  the  laws  and  cufloms  of  their  country, 
"  lead  to  a  general  and  inevitable  corruption  of 
*'  manners." 

I  would  willingly  have  avoided  any  allufion  to  the 
(imation  of  a  neighbouring  country,  had  the  nature  of 
myfubjeft  permitted  me;  but  when  the  conftitution 
of  France  is  held  up  to  us  as  an  object  to  admire,  and 
an  example  to  purfue,  1  am  Jorcibly  led  to  re- 
probate the  prepofterous  idea,  of  exchanging  good 
for  evil,  wealth  for  poverty,  order  for  anarchy,  virtue 
for  vice,  and  happinefs  for  mifery.  But  waving  all 
conclufions  to  be  drawn  from  the  prefent  dreadful 
liluation  of  France,  without  government  and  with- 
out laws,  what  were  all  the  proniifed  advantages  of 
their  boafled  declaration  of  rights  ?  They  were  thefe 
— That  all  men  JJjould  be  equally  bound  by  ihe  lazvs — that 
tvery  man  Jkould  have  ihe  power  of  doing  every  tbli'g 
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v:l'kh  the  hw  does  not  prohibit — thai  no  nun  JhouU  he 
imprifontd  or  other-wife  molejied  hut  as  the  law  ^refcrlbes 
— religious  toleration — liberty  of  the  prefs — that  taxes 
Jhould  be  equally  laid — and  laid  by  the  repreftntattves  of 
the  people — that  the  agents  or  minijlers  of  ike  govern' 
ment  Jhould  be  amenabie  to  public  impeachment — the  in- 
violability of  private  property.  Admitting  thefc  rights 
to  be  fully  enjoyed  by  the  French,  is  there  any  one 
of  them  that  has  not  been  long,  long  ago,  iecured  to 
Englifhmcn  ?  Moft  certainly  nor.  What  then  is  the 
objeft  propofed  by  the  change  ?  The  introdudion  of 
ruin,  that  needy  rogues  may  pixjfit  by  the  fpoils  of 
their  country. 

But  the  rights  above-mentioned  though  declared  a.rc 
certainly  not  tnkytd  by-  the  French — How  does  their 
prcfent  conduit  to  their  unliappy  fovereign  fqiiare 
with  the  declaration,  that — "  no  manjhall  be  imprt' 
*'  fonedor  otherwife  molejied  but  as  the  law  prefer jhes  ?'* 
Thai  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  aboliflied,  appears 
from  the  impoiSbiUty  of  procuring  at  Paris,  (I  fpeak 
from  experience)  any  publication,  however  modcrare, 
that  contains  fentimcnts  hoftile  to  thofe  of  the  pre- 
vailing faftion.  The  fad  is.  that  norwithftanding  the 
cry  of  liberty  aod  equality,  the  moft  oppreffive 
tyranny — the  tyranny  of  a  delegated  Banditti — per- 
vades every  part  of  that  diftrafted  country. 

The  effeds  produced  by  any  fyllem  of  govern- 
ment conftitute  the  beft  teft  of  its  excellence;  artd  if 
ihe  people  be  wretched  we  may  lafely  conclude  that 
the  government  cannot  be  good.  What  the  grofs 
amciint  of  the  taxes,  in  France  may  be,  I  am  not, 
at  prefeot,  competent  to  fay  f ;  but  this  I  know,  that 


^  To  Pain's  llalenient  I  pay  no  kind  of  attention  ;  his  obj^A 
it  (o  miHeat] ;  and  the  man  who  ftandi  con^itled  of  ihe  moft  no- 
toiioi'.i  tatllioods  ii  wholly  undeferving  of  credit. 
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people  of  landed  property  are  afleffcd  at  nearly  4 
third  of  the  net  produce  of  their  eitates;  and  if 
taxes  be  equally  laid  the  amount  muft  be  enormous; 
but  I  apprehend  that  the  afieflment  and  colle<flion 
of  t^xes  are  conduifted  with  che  moft  fliamcfiil  par- 
tiality ;  indeed  fume  inibinces  of  thi&  kind^  within 
my  own  knowledge,  1  could  cHe,  were  I  notreilrain- 
ed  by  private  confiderations.  But  what  more  im- 
mediately concerns  the  people  of  France,  and  I  wi(h 
the  people  of  England  aifo  to  attend  to  the  circum- 
flance,  is  the  enormous  rife,  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  price  of  all  the  neceflaries  of  life.  Before  the 
Revolution,  meat  was  fold,  in  Normandy,  at  four 
pence  and  four  pence  half-penny  a  pound  ;  whereas 
it  now  cods  eiglit  pence  and  nine-pence;  and  the 
three-penny  loaf  is  raifed  to  five-pence.  Good  walk- 
ing ftioes  ufed  to  fell  in  France  at  four  livres  ten 
folsor  five  livres  (from  three  and  nine-pence  to  fouf 
and  two-pence)  whereas  they  are  now  fold  at  Paris — 
though  all  the  town-duties  are  fupprefled — at  feven 
livres  ten  fols  (fix-fhillings  and  three-pence! — and 
that  by  the  army  contraftors,  who,  of  courfe,  can 
afford  to  fell  them  at  the  loweft  price.  It  is  of  mighty 
little  confequence  to  a  man  who  poffeffes  a  hundred  a 
year  and  pays  five  {rounds  in  taxes,  to  be  told  that 
his  taxes  Ihall  be  IcJwered  to  three  pounds,  if,  by 
the  operation  which  is  to  produce  that  change,  the 
price  of  provifions,  &c.  will  be  fo,  raifed  that  whaB 
now  colls  him  ten  pounds  will  then  cod  him  eighteen 
or  twenty  !  Vet  this  is  the  mighty  advantage  enjoy- 
ed bythe  French  ;  and  to  obtain  this  we  are  advifed 
to  plunge  ourfctves  into  mifei^  and  refign  all  the  be- 
nefits we  derive  from  equal  laws  and  a  free  govern- 
ment. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  faid,  that  the  accounts  of  the 
tnormitics  committed  Jn  France,  fince  the  period  nf 
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the  rerolutioD,  have  been  grofsly  exaggerated  :  Sucli 
aBertions  my  t'uit  the  purpofes  oi party,  but  ihcy  are 
grofs  violations  of  truth.  I  afKrm,  on  the  authority 
ofaperfon,  whofe  naoje  T  forbear  to  mention  bccaule 
I  wilh  not  to  expole  him  to  the  danger  of  alfaf- 
faution,  but  for  whole  veracity  I  pledge  myfelf 
— ^  perfoii,  I  fay^  tftabiilhed  at  Faris  long  be- 
fore the  revolution,  and  who  did  not  leave  thai 
metropolis  till  after  the  mafl'acre  of  the  tenih  of  Au- 
guft,  that  the  accounts  given  in  fuch  of  our  papers 
as  appeared  mo(t  violent  againft  the  French  (The 
Times,  for  initance)  were  rather  palliated  tlian  'vbj- 
ge-ated.  Indec^^,  the  crimes,  both  againfl:  God  and 
man,  prcpetrated  by  the  detcllable  paity  of  the  Ja- 
cobins, icarcely  admit  of  exaggeration.  Korwcrc 
the  nuiTiecQus  murders  committed  at  I'aris  during 
ihe  laft  fummer  the  etfecl  of  fuddcn  provrication  or 
momentary'  rage — they  were  deliberately  planned, 
fyftematically  arranged — and  executed  in  cold  blotd. 
Regular  bands  of  aHaflins  paiadal  the  flreets,  for- 
cibly entered  the  houfes  of  peacable  citizens,,  and  • 
were  frequently  fcen  to  purl'ue  the  unhappy  objtfts 
of  their  rage,  over  the  roofs  of  the  houfes.  The 
Parilians,  indeed,  have  in  all  times  of  public  coramo- 
lion  been  diltinguilhed  for  their  fcrocioufnefs  and 
cruelty  ;  at  the  mailacre  of  the  Aimagnacs,  in 
1418,  the  acts  of  barbarity  of  which  they  were  guilty 
a|rao{i:  exceed  belief  t;  at  the  malfacre  ot  the  Hu- 

gonols 

■fOn  the  nvelfrh  of  Jmoc,  the  drciidfiil  fcene  began  :  the  popic  _ 
Ia«  frantic  with  rnf.-e,  llcw  Co  ai'ni  ,  forced  open  ihc  doors  of  the 
prifons,  mordered  the  s^olcrs  and  giiardf,  made  the  prifoncis 
walk  out  one  hy  one,  an<l  niiifTacred  rhcm  at  ihey  p.itTird,  Armstj;- 
nac),  BHrgnnJiAnj,  crin.ir.uls,  debtors,  all  were  butthiTedwithouc 
diftinainn  of  rant,  aq.\  m  I'ex.  Not  a  prifon  nor  dungeon  el- 
capert  the  ai~tive  niKti^'iiry  oi  thcfc  fangiiinary  rullians.  The 
jrand  Cliaiclct  made  a  \ igirous  refiftance ;  its  wietcbed  inbabi- 
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gonots  in  1J71,  the  greateft  deftniftion  and  moft 
cnjei  deeds  were  performed  by  the  citizens,  led  by  their 
minidpal  officers  ;  and  the  conduft  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital  from  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution to  the  prefent  day  [hews  that  their  difpofition, 
in  this  refpeft,  has  not  degenerated. 

Yet  thefe  are  the  men  with  whom  we  are  urged 
to  aflbciate;  whofe  alliance  we  are  invited  to 
court !  At  a  period  when  that  treacherous  coun- 
try endeavours,  by  means  of  her  fecret  emiflaries  t. 
to  excite  an  infurreftion  in  England,  and  by  altack- 

tanti  afcended  the  towrrt,  and  atrempted  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
the  mob  ;  /or  focne  time  Uiej  exhibited  the  ilrange  fight  of  pri- 
foners  fuflainin^  a  liege  ;  at  length,  however,  the;  huil ding  haviag 
been  fired  in  difierent  parts,  they  were  compelled  to  fiirreiider. 
The  mercileft  rabble  then  forced  there  miierable  viiHitiB  to  pre- 
cipitate themfclvei  from  the  tops  of  the  towers  into  the  ftreeti 
bcloir,  OD  pike*  which  they  held  to  receive  them.  In  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace,  and  in  the  cnvironi  of  the  gates  of  Pari",  ,fo 
dreadful  was  the  malTacre,  that  the  mOb  ftood  "  «p  it  iht  mmcU$ 
"  iabuiHan  bleed !"  When  the  l>arbanans  had  deared  the  prifunG, 
they  fpread  over  the  different  parts  of  the  town  ;  nor  a  fireet  but 
wasthcfceneof  niimerouiniuider)  ;  whoever  iviflied  to  get  rid 
of  an  enemy,  a  rival,  or  a  creditor,  had  only  to  po  nt  him  out  at 
an  Armagaae,  and  be  wai  inftsntly  difpatched.  Hift.  of  France, 
Tof.  II.  p.  4^6. 

+  It  II  notorious  that  the  agents  of  the  French  Jacobins  now 
in  London,  for  the  piirpofe  of  fowiiig  {edition  in  ibis  country, 
arc  very  numerous.  They  particularly  frequent  a  lioufe  of  great 
refort  For  forei^ers  in  Jermyn-flrect,  where,  to  avoid  fufpieion, 
ibey  pafs  ihemiclves  for  Emigrants.  It  is  one  part  of  the  inifljon 
of  thoDe  mifcrcantg  to  irritate  the  minds  of  the  people  agaiofl  the 
real  Emigrants ;  a  virtuous  and  unfortunate  let  of  men,  who,  re- 
fufine  to  lacrifice  their  principles  to  their  interefl,  and  to  iocur 
the  Guilt  of  Petjury,  were  robbed  of  their  property,  and  being 
baniflied,  like  criminals,  from  their  country,  were  compelled  to 
relinquiH)  their  friends,  their  fAmiiiei,  and  connedioni.  The 
firMtrarc  juft  objefls  of  indignation,  and  wilt  not,  I  trufti  efcapc  the 
vengeance  of  the  Ian  :  But  ihe  the  latter  h^ve  the  flrongeli  claima 
Xo  owr  proteflion— eAari>7  is  a  dutj  ftrongty  inculcated  by  the  holy 
author  of  our  religk>n,  and  it  never  can  be  exercilcd  on  more 
worthy  objefls.  The  fame  fpitil  that  impels  an  Englilliman  to 
refettt  injuries,  prompts  him  to  relieve  diftreft,  and  to  protect  the 
friectdtcli  and  eppreffed. 

H  ing 
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ing  our  allies'  to  provoke  us  to  war,  we  are  advifed 
to  Ihew  ber  an  aft  of  tavour  and  condcfcenfion,  by 
acknowledging  the  conllitution  Ihe  has  founded  on 
llie  difloKiiion  of  all  moral  and  religious  ties.  And 
by^whom  is  this  advice  given  ?  By  the  very  men, 
who,  on  the  propofal  for  a  commercial  treaty  with 
France  in  17S7,  reprobated  the  idea  of  any  kind  of 
connection  with  a  people  whom  they  ftiled  our  na- 
tural political  enemies.  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  fpeech  of 
the  thirteenth  of  February,  (1787,)  exerted  his  iit- 
moft  abilities  to  ehcoui-age  and  confirm  that  rooted 
enmity  which  England  had  for  ages  maintained  a- 
gainft  her  treacherous  rival  i  He  declared  "  that  he 
'*  could  never  be  brought  to  believe  that  France 
'*  was  finceic  when  the  profcfled  to  be  the  friend  of 
"  Great  Britain  :"  He  remarked,  "  that  notwitii- 
"  (landing  the  levity  of  French  manners,  notwith- 
*'  flandingtheconftitutional  mutability  of  that  people, 
"  yet,  10  the  aftonilhment  of  all  the  world,  duiing 
**  all  their  changes  of  adminiHiration,  they  had,  for 
"  more  tlian  a  century,  kept  to  one  regular  and  con- 
*•  ftant  idea,  that  di  ovenveening  pride  and  natural 
**  aggrandifitiuKt :  Anxious  to  grafp  at  a  more  than 
•<  due  infitience  over  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
'*  France  had  endeavoured  by  different  means  to  at- 
•*  tain  her  object."  He  reprefented  the  true  utui- 
tlon  of  England  to  be  "  that  of  a  great  maritime 
*'  power,  liKiked  up  to  by  the  other  powers  of  Eu- 
"  rope,  as  tlust  to  which  thei/^r(;^fi/yA(j«/</_^yi»r  a/"- 
"  Jijiance,  whenever  France  u/ijuftly  attacked  ihepi 
"  with  a  view  to  the  attainrnenc  of  her  favourite 
"  objeft."  He  m-tintained  that  a  wife  minifler  ought 
"  with  refpeft  to  France  to  procure  an  alliance  tor 
*'  Great  Britain  with  Hime  maritime  power  that  could  ' 
**  afiift  her  whenever  Trance  thought  it  a  fit  moment 
"  to  attack  her.— He  declared,  **  he  had  lately 
"  heard. 
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*^*  heard,  and  with  much  true  ji^y,  thac  the  probabiU- 
**  ty  of  our  oacc  again  recovering  our  fituacion  with 
**  Holland,  was  encreai'ed — He  was  fincerely  glad  of 
"  it" — Yet  now  Mr.  Fox  leils  us  "  the  internal  Itate  of 
**  Holland  is  fiich"  f  certainly  not  worfe  than  in  the 
year  1787  when  the  Dutch  were  in  a  ftate  of  t)pen_ 
rebellion)  "  that  the  balance  of  her  alliance  may  be 
Jouiid  in  the  end  much  agairft  us  *." 

Mr.  Grey,  in  his  maiden  ipeech,  upheld  the  fame 
dodrinc,  anil  maintained  the  fame  principles  :  he  re- 
probated "the  boundlefs  ambition  of  France — our 
"  natural  rival,  if  not  our  natiiral  foe,  and  the  repeat- 
*'  cd  inftanccs  of  perfidy  Ihe  lud  evinced  in  the 
*'  courfe  of  her  iranfaifViqns  at  all  periotls  with  Great 
*'  Britain" — "  He  doubted  much  of  her  atfurances 
**  of  her  cordial  amitj-,  and  her  fair  profeffions  of 
"  reciprocity  and  regard."  He  aiked  "  what  had 
*'  lulled  our  conftitutional  jealoufy  to  flcep,  and 
"  whether  it  evinced,  either  policy  or  prudence  in 
**  Great  Britain  to  abandon  (fvroW /r^W/ff  J  and  af- 
*'  fume  ai  new  feeling  towards  Krunce  !"— He  was 
convinced — *'  That  while  France  was  holding  out 
"  the  mod  liberal  profcflions  of  amity  and  lincere  re- 
"  gard  towards  this  country,  fhe  was  irit.-ut  on  tli^ 

+  Til!  I  read  Mr.  F(i\*8  fpeec'i  on  the  addrff'— I  would  pot 
believe  that  the  fpe»Ii  liiid  ro  be  do'ivered  hy  hrm  :ii  ihe  whig 
Chih  wa»  really  hia.— Ttie  proiniilffntitm  of  the  fenrimenis  of 
apiiUic  chaniftrr  on  ^rtjc  conllltuiiunal  queftiotis  through  thr 
medium  ot  ica/fs,  his  at  leaft  the  rccominendition  of  novt-ltv;  urd 
the  leafon  ot  die  ye.ir  is  iwciliart^  ftivoiimblc  for  fiich  a  pni'iio. 
tion^  which  will  no  dDiihc  in^kc  a  conlpiciiotH  fi^iife  am-m^  ihe 
contindrumt  and  acrollics  ac  the  end  of  ';ie  Ldy's  AtmnaiJc 
for  [he  year  ryqi. —  i'^rhapj  thoiig'i  Mr.  y->\'s  r'ir'rti:iie:>is 
may  hereafier  think  it  ivorth  tiieir  while  to  cn-|iiire,  wi!^  ,'iii  H  « 
hour  of^^7-;Vi>conviviali-y,  ivhen  the  min.t  natiir.ilh'  V:.pami| 
■ndtnith  willoiit,  ihat  gttitlfm.in  ftiuirld  h".;  /j;' .■..; -..u'  ■  rie- 
pendent  freeholder;  of  Hcrtfi/uKJiire,  and  \  iiihimib^rhni'.  rhile 
nc,toC3lly  overlooked  tlie  intlepe.idi;nt  elcilots  ol  VVeii:n,r..  ;r." 
*'  pi^ifuit 
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*'  purfuit  of  her  grand  olyeift  the  annibilallon  of  the 
*'  greatneji  of  Britain  in  tbejcale  ef  Europe tibe  reduc- 
"  lion  of  ber  power  and  the  ruin  ofber  navigation  and 
'*  munV  he  declared  that  it  had  been  the  uniform  aim 
of  France  *'  to  dtminifh  Britilh  greatnefs  and  to  ren- 
*'  der  us  as  much  poUtically  infulated  as  we  were  in- 
*'  fulatcd  in  regard  to  our  local  fituation." — 

On  what  grounds  has  this  puny  Ilatefman  changed 
his  opinion  f  why  docs  he  now  "  exull  in  the  ag- 
**  grandifemcnt  of  that  natural  rival,  whofe  invariable 
*'  aim  has  been  the  diminution  of  Britijb  greatnefi  ?"  if 
he  cannot  anfwer  die  queftion  himfelf,  the  people  of 
England  will  anfwer  it  for  him.  They  have  fulEci- 
eni  penetration  lo  diftinguifti  parly  rage  from  patriot- 
i/m,  and  open  profeffions  of  enmity  to  oiir  natural 
foes,  from  fecrct  encouragement  of  their  treacherout 
d-figns. 

I  blufb  for  my  country  when  I  fee  fuch  a  veteran 
politician  as  Mr.  Fox  lb  far  forget  the  principles  he 
has  ever  avowed,  fu  far  depart  from  the  dignified 
pride  ami  independent  fpirit  of  an  EngJifhman,  as  to 
advifc  us  to  throw  ourfelves  at  the  feet  of  a  foreign 
aflembly, exhibiting  a  monflrous  compound  of  wickcd- 
ncfs  and  fully — 'to  fupplicate  the  national  convention 
of  i-rance — a  wretched  band  of  perjured  traitors  tj 

■f  1  flia)l,  probably,  be  told  by  the  critics,  that  «Jv/c  it  not  irr> 
gument:  but  as  1  am  3  plaio  man,  and  have  little  of  ihc  French 
poUttJft  about  rrc,  ili?y  muil  permit  me  to  uie  my  own  expref- 
fions,  and,  if  I  can  prove  a  man  a  rogue,  to  call  him  fo.  Now 
let  ipe  aik  them  ;  is  there  a  member  of  the  National  Conven* 
tioii,  (Thomu  Pai:;  cxcepterf)  who  hat  not  taken  a  folcmn  oath 
to  maintain  the  ceaslit^tieai  at  eflabliftied  by  the  cunAiluent  afTem- 
.  bl)',  .mt!  to  o!)ey  ihe  niiion,  the  le-M,  and  the  Hug  ?  And  have  ihef 
no;  (iricc  abnltlhrd  ihnt  cnnDirntion,  violated  that  law,  and  de< 
throned  that  king? — They  certainly  have — lam  therefore  m 
mnch  jullifitd  in  taUing  tiiem  a  bjnd  of  perjured  traitors,  as  I 
flionld  be  in  calling  a  man  a  liighwayman  'A ho  had  been  convifled, 
of  ftcalin^  niypui'fe  on  the  road. 

who. 
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who,  after  violating  all  property,  treating  with  coo- 
tempt  the  rights  of  nations,  and  deflroying  every  tie 
that  binds  man  to  man,  are  about  to  complete  the 
fum  of  their  iniquity  by  the  aflaffination  of  their  fo- 
vereign— A  fovereign  too,  whoTi  the  man  that  urges 
us  to  this  difgracefulraeafure,  has  himfelf  proclaimed 
**  A  Lover  of  Juftice,  and  ihf  Friend  of  his  Coun- 
try J," — an  eulogy  confirmed,  in  more  ample  terms, 
by  a  noble  marquis,  who  is  now  purfuing  the  .iame 
line  of  conduft. 

Is  Mr.  Vox  prepared  to  fay,  that  the  French  are 
not,  at  this  inftam,  a  more  dangerous  foe  than  they 
were  at  any  period  of  the  monarchy  ?  That  the  lame 
principles  which  applied  to  the  prevention  of  iheil 
aggrandifement  in  1 787,  or  at  any  former  period,  aro 
not  more  ilrongty  applicable  to  their prefent  fituatioo  } 
That  the  motives  on  which  he  grounded  the  impo- 
licy of  a  connexion  between  this  country  and  France, 
do  not  now  fubfift,  and  in  a  much  greater  degree  ? 
And,  that  it  is  not  our  intereft,  as  well  as  our  duty, 
to  fulfil  the  terms  of  our  treaty  with  Holland,  and  to 
check  the  diffufion  of  French  principles,  and  the 
progre(s  of  the  French  arms  ?  On  this  ground  1  fliall 
ever  be  ready  to  meet  him,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
iramenfe  difproportion  ol  talents,  1  am  confident  of 
victory  :  but  my  confidence  is  founded  not  on  vanity 
but  reafpn. 

I  am  no  friend  to  national  tnmiiies,  but  if  there 
ever  was  a  time  in  which  prudence  and  policy  requlr* 
cd  the  encouragement  of  an  Antigaltiean  fpirit  in 
England,  this  is  furely  the  period.  And  1  heartily 
fublcribe  to  the  following  declaration  of  a  member  of 
parliament,  made  on  anothei'occafion.  "  My  ferious 
opinion  and  deliberate  convlftion  are,  that  the  nearer 

J  See  lit.  Fo»'s  Speech  in  February,  i787>  quored  above. 

the 
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the  two' nations  are  drawn  into  contaft,  and  the  more 
fucccfafiilly  they  are  invited  to  mingle  and  to  blend 
with  one  ajiother,  in  the  fame  proponion  the  remain- 
ing morals,  principles  and  vigour  of  the  national 
Englifli  mind,  will  be  enervated  and  comipied" — 
Rather,  therefore,  my  countrymen^  (bun  all  intcr- 
courfe  with  a  people,  who  are  now,  more  than  ever, 
otir  enemies,  who  revile  us  in  their  writings,  infiilt  us 
mtbciv  Ipeechcs,  and  feek  to  fow  difcontencs  among 
us,  that  we  may  be  difabled  from  refennng  the  in- 
ftilt  (iflered  to  our  ally  t,  and  from  inflifting  the  juft 
piinilhment  of  their^  perfidy.  That  their  enmity  to 
IK  has  (ubiilted  lincc  the  revoJiiuonj  is  notorious, 
thouglf  great  paiiiS  have  been  taken  to  propagate  a 
contrary  opinion.  In  a  work  written  in  the  year 
1790,  by  M.  Dupont,  a  membe'  of  the  6rft  National 
Aflembty,  entitled,  "  Confiderations  on  the  politics 
"  of  France^  Spain,  and  England,"  the  author  de- 
fires  tliat  the  court  of  France  Thould  fummon  that  of 
England  to  difarm  immediately,  antj  that  the  EngUJb 
nation  (hould  be  informetl  that  if  Ihe  refufed  to  com- 
ply, the  Frerich  naticin  "  fwore,  upon  her  honour, 
**  that  (lie  would  inftantly  repair  to  London,  in  order 
**  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  her  propofals."  The 
anfvvers,  he  fays,  muft  be  prompt,  "for  either  England 
"  mini:  begin  to  difarm  in  a  week,  or  hoftilities  muft 
"  commence  in  a  month."  In  a  fpecch  of  Briflbt, 
(in  July  1791}  the  editor  of  a  faftious  print,  member 
for  Paris,  in  the  laTl  national  a^bmbly,  ^nd  one  of  the 

3  By  one  of  the  articles  of  the  French  Omltitution,  it  wai  de- 
ctareO  rhat  *'  All  mfisnlive  wnr  was  unjiill."  This  article,  as  well 
as  ibe  reft,  rhe  FrenchyStwrf  to  obfervc  ;  yet,  in  direti  violation  of 
that  oath,  they  are  abonc  co  atiatk  the  Dutch,  ivho  have,  during 
ti»e  wliote  progreft  of  the  revolution,  preferved  the  flndeft  neu- 
tr.iliry.  Siifh  wholcfale  -tiealert  ia  perjury,  never  before  itifgra- 
kA  Iitimaaity, 

leading 
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leading  members  of  the  present  convention,  the  fol- 
lowing curious  paragraph  appears — *'  Is  England  tlic 
'•  power  that  appears  to  formidable  to  our  piUillani- 
**  mous  politicians  ?  Ovciwhtlmed  with  the  enor- 
**  mous  weight  of  her  debt,  which  is  daily  encrealing, 
*^  the  vain  parade  of  her  armaments  againlt  KtiiTm, 
**  and  the  difaftrous  war  in  India,  Ihe  has  every 
"  thing  to  fear  for  herfelf ; — impoflibility  of  paying 
**  off  her  debt,  the  iofs  of  hei  pofleffions  m  ihp 
**  Eaft-Indies,  her  feparation  from  Ireland,  and  the 
*'  conftant  emtgrationa  from  Scotland.  Though  Ihe 
*'  extend  her  conquefts,  and  multiply  hpr  fleets,  ftiU 
"  her  debt  does  nor  diminilh:  give  her,  for  allies  in 
**  India,  the  vcrfatile  Nizam  ;  the  perjured  Mahrat- 
**  ta;''  (it  becomes  Briflbt  to  talk  m  perjury  tn^y) 
'•  the  nominal  emperor — ftill  the  Englifli  empire  is 
*•  not  fecure — it  exifts  but  in  imagination : — It  is 
*'  impoHible,  then,  that  this  dreffti  of  imaginatioa 
"  can  exill  much  longer."  A  hundred  other  io- 
ftances  might  be  quoted  to  prove  the  rooted  haired  of 
the  French  republicans  to  the  Engiijh  nation ;  but, 
I  iruft,  the  eyes  of  the  people  arc  liiiiicicndy  opened 
to  their  perfidy,  and  their  arms  prepared  for  rcCftance 
and  puniftiment.  The  fields  oi  Cre^y,  Poitiers,  and 
Azincourt,  arc  deeply  engiaven  on  the  minds  of  Bri- 
tons ;  who  will  convince  thefe  daring  freebooters,  that 
they  ftill  retain  rfieir  wonted  fuperiority  in  arms,  as 
well  as  morals;  in  courage,  as  well  as  integrity. 

It  is  with  heart-felt  fatisfadiion  I  view  the  glorious 
fpread  of  loyalty,  fo  widely  diifufed  over  this  fn- 
voured  country.  1  deleft  adulation  almoft  as  much 
as  I  abhor  calumny  :  but  praife  founiied  on  ti-uth  is 
the  tribute  of  juftice:  and  hp  who  performs,  with 
exemplary  virtue,  the  duties  of  a  hufband,  a  father, 
and  a  man,  is  juftly  entitled  to.  the  higheft  comtnen- 
dation,  whether  he  grace  a  gotiage  or  a  throne. 

Let 
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DUKE  OF   GRAFTON, 

WITH  NOTES. 

TO   WBICl   »   AMKK" 

A  COMPLETE  EXCULPATION 
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M.  DM   t4  FATETTE, 

FEOIf  THB  CHAHOBI  IHDICBNTLY  UKGED  AOAIKITJIIH  IT 

Mr.   BURKE, 

IN    T«B    HOUSE    OF    COMMMONS, 
On  the  17th  MARCH,  I794< 


DUBLIN: 


PklNTED   ?OR   P,    WOGAN,   OLD    BRIDGE,   P.   BYRNE, 
AND  W.   JONES. 
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A     LETTER 


DUKE    OF   GRAFTON. 


IT  is  matter  of  rurprifcj  my  Lord,  to  naay, 
and  of  offence  to  aJI,  that  your  Orace  fliould 
again  provoke  the  fufpended  indignation  of  your 
country,  and  renounce  that  obfcurity  to  which 
the  univerfal  and  well-founded  contempt  of  the 
.world  had  configned  you.  To  recur  to  pall 
events,  and  recall  tbe  pitiful  meafurea  of  an  Ad- 
mimftvtion,  marked  by  folly,  turpitude,  and 
cowardice,  in  which  the  Ungdom  was  diOio- 
noured  abroad,  and  opprefled  at  home,  would 
be  wrefting  from  the  hiftorian  the  painful,  but 
indifpenfable  obligation  of  recording  tbe  foul 
catalogue,  aot  of  crimes  dignified  by  fuccefa* 
and  jufMMed  by  neceffity,  but  of  innumerable 
mifchiefii  bequeathed  to  your  tbcceffors,  the  fad 
effe£b  of  which  aa  interval  of  twenty  years  has 
not  been  able  to  cfine. 

B  It 
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It  is  net  the  melancholy  detail  of  a  life  nearly 
confumed  in  the  wretched  purfuiti  of  every 
thing  that  is  mean  and  difrepuubte  :-— It  is  not 
your  public  or  private  hillory  that  is  offered  to 
your  notice,  but  a  ftrong  and' well  merited  re- 
monftrance  againll  proceedings,  which  mark 
the  guilt  and  natural  meaanefe  of  a  charader, 
known  only  to  be  reprobated,  and  which  ex- 
cites fcorn  or  derifion  wherever  it  is  mentioned. 
—It  is  an  examination,  my  Lord,  of  your  pre- 
teniions  to  that  patriotifm  and  relpeQ,  which 
your  Grace  has  Ittt^  tiaimed  in  your  legillative 
capacity ;  ^nd  with  whatever  ill-humour  thi^ 
remonftrance  may  be  received,  with  whatever 
contempt  you  may  afieS  to  treat  its  fubttance  or 
its  language,  the  truths  it  contains,  and  the 
^ents  to  which  it  alludes,  will  require  the  fuU 
estertion  of  yout  philofophy  to  bear  with  forti- 
tude, and  the  whole  (lock  of  family  effFontery 
to  recollect  without  blufljing. 

Surely,  my  Loid,  Junius,,  wlio'feems  /o  have 
underftood  your  charaQer,  and  to  have  acquired 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  human  luture,  muft 
havb  counted  tdo  much  on  his  difcernmeatg. 
\^h&n  he  fuppofed  It  pbtCble  for  a  man  to  be  re- 
^aiihed,  oti  whom  precept  and^  example  never 
bad  any  influence,  bbt  when.tbey  pointed  lo 
that  pre-eminence  fVpin  which  good  mentum 
*ith  anger  and  averflon.    '  „, 

•'---  What' 
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What  St  misft)Ttun«  ii  is,  that  yotrr  Girace  Bfti 
&<tt  at^i£d  ^oii^ftlf  of  the  predlfilcifi  df  ^ou^ 
adrirfary,  ahd  enabled  th«  ptophfet  to  b^oiiifc 
th6- t^Ooiiatt  of  your  refonnadoii !— "flttf  b^- 
poitntDT^  It  loft  i  and,  not^itbllandli^  yotir 
prcftiit  fifibtts  to  rtc<*vA  It,  Ae  ref>rMcti  *jf 
having  tead  Junius  as  the  Bifliops  read  the  Old 
TeftaiHent;  <:anaot  be  avoided-  ^ej  would 
verify  th€  pf'ophecies  Of  the  Jew's,  #ithoat  b^ng 
mtn^d  by  their  fate,  or  benelited  by  the  admo- 
Bitioris  they  received.— "Vfr^elchow  that  the  Au- 
>thQr  who  ha3  b^en  quoted  is-  not  a  favourite 
with  yobif  Gfac^i  biif  fomething  b  diie  to  his 
gefietdAty,  Wbett  fee  aHerts,  that  "  ihe're  u 
•'  hdfdl^  dpe'fibd  at  w&kh  the  mofl  ihnegular  cbd- 
•*  fa^ef  May  nol  he  redeerne'i.'*—'t6uT  chara&r, 
tbfy  Lotd,  6ffifi  aii'  exception  to  a'  rule,  the 
ftpplkiiTioA  of  nfrhich,  as  far  as  it  relates  to.ybtir- 
f^lf,  Aiyhi  deiiied,  without  any  rnjury'  to  your 
feputatiOn,'  of  pfltence  ^  your  fee1tdgs>  Th4 
(laiTage,  ^6wev^r,  to'whichWe  alliidehaB  not 
bein-forgotten.— -Your  Grace,  it  feeing,  has  held 
it  iii  faithful  femeihbranceV  aiid,  alarmed  a^t^ 
profpefl  of  internal  commotions,  you  wo^ld 
fittingly  make  youi-"  peace  brfore  the  day  of  ra- 
tribotidn' arrives  i-^biift  the  decep'tion  is  tod  gro6 
fO  ftliflfedid  o'iir  jud^eiit'i— a  fucceUidn'  of  im- 
Ifcihtrfel'tboimpiiaeAt'tdbeftirgdtten.,'  and  too 
ififittttttniS  to  bfe  fdtgiv^,  b&VepUt  iHt  people 
B  a  oa  ' 
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on  their  guard;  and  they  know  from  experi- 
ence, that  it  11  not  every  man  who  bellows  for 
liberty  that  is  an  enemy  to  defpotifm.  Ever 
fertile  in  expedients,  you  feem  anxious  to  pro- 
vide againft  this  difficulty,  by  erpoufiog  the 
cauie  of  benevolence ;  fo  that  what  fliould  be 
denied  on  the  fcore  of  patriotiTm  might  be  amply 
made  up  to  you  on  that  of  humanity.  This,  in 
the  language  of  the  turf,  was  no  bad  hedge ; 
and  if  it  did  not  fucceed  as  you  wiihed,  we  may 
venture  to  aflisrt,  that  it  was  not  owing  to  any 
delicacy  on  the  part  sf  your  grace. 

It  is  really  not  meant,  my  I<ord,  to  qneftioa 
with  aq'imony,  or  too  much  nicety,  your  claim 
to  any  one  good  quality  of  the  mind  or  heart,  to 
which  a^ay  tolerable  pretenfiont  can  be  advanced; 
and  do  not  attribute  it  to  malevtdence,  whoi  we 
exprefs  ourfurprize,  that  the  only  two  iaftances 
in  which  you  have  condefcended  to  appeal  to  our 
judgment,  ifaould  be  precifely  thofe  on  which 
the  world  hat  long  fmce  decided,  in  a  manner  it 
may  hot  be  prudent  to  repeat,  and  certainly  not 
very  conroiunt  with  your  late  declarations  in 
Parliament. 

In  referring  to  pad  times,  we  find  more  than 
fufficient  to  queftiou  the  purity  of  your  motives 
for  the  part  you  have  taken ;  nor  is  the  ground 
which'  you  have  chofen  an  argument  either  of 
your  trutb  or  difcretign*  (X^e  trade  and  manu- 
fa&urea 
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fa£lares  of  this  country  wiH  always  fuffer  inter- 
ruption and  dimination  at  the  cotnmenceinent 
of  every  war.  and  this  intCTruption  will  necefla- 
rily  produce  inconveniencies'  and  diftrefs  to  thofe 
,  vbo  are  immediately  concerned  in  nther;  but 
your  Grace  might  have  learnt  from  the  fame 
fburce  from  whence  you  derived  your  informa- 
tion,  a  confolatory  aSiirahce,  that  the  intemip- 
tiui  and  diftrefs  which  you  deplore^  are  merely 
temporary,  and  diat^  recovered  Irom  theTudden 
check  which  commerce  always  receives  on  the 
cotnmencement  of  hollilities,  it  foon'  refiimes 
its  former  vigour  {)  but  the  context  would  not 
have  anfwered  your  parpofe;  it  would  have 
JbewD,  that  a  nation  reduced  almoft  to  bank- 
ruptcy} at  the  clofe  of  an 'iniquitous,  and  cer- 
tunly  an  iIl'Condu£ted  war,  could  recover  her- 
felf  by  her  own  exertions  {—it  would  hare  hdd 
but  hope  and  confolatibn  to  a  people  fmsfrting 
under  temporary  difficulties,  and  whofe  ill  hu- 
mour it  ii  attempted  to  provoke  into  ads  of 
~  violence  and  fedition.  How  comes  it,  my  -Lord, 
that  with  every  inducement  to  fupport  Govern- 
ment which  can  arife  from  a  fenfe  of  honour 
and  of  prudence,  you  fltould  have  declared 
'againft  itP^—Surely^your  Grace  might  have  bdd 
out  other  profpeds  than  ruin  and  defpondency  ; 
while  authorifed  by  the  indifputable  evidence  of 
official  documents,  yoa  might  have  taught  your 
tenanu 
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ttaaf^*  ^  7^1*  fe!gb]bQui$  to  look  forward  to 
ttftticr  dajfY".~?u^  4^  ^^galP  would  not  have 
fiiited  ycrar  pMTpo'**  j— Peitboi  would  it  have 
conefpeitded  with  a  temper  naturally  difpolcd 
t9  ?br^lgQ  th|?.  npiferable  poitioa  of  hum^n  felt< 
city,  which  uahappily  falls  within  it&  pawq*  tQ 
jCOTiqroul.    . 

Iif  ^  wor^  Ijftely  pal^Oied,  and  wtiich  is 
qieant  to..corra£t  ^Ufijl  mifreprerea^tioa,  a< 
vreU  1^  .t9  ii^f^tti^  ignorant,  ypuf  Grac« 
i^$^>fvU  refutaU^iLG^allyoiM-pnigpo^ics* 

Ti>  a.  ifigoro^  wd  welMnforfoed  n^indi,  th^ 
A;f^f*a4<ls£^e9t. accuracy,  aod  precifion  in 
^^i^mjcpt;  aitfl  in  the  late.  ^ti(^  of  hif  flfti* 
iq^ie  of  the  Cotnp^iratiTe  ftrongtl;  of  GiTcat  ^U 
t^,  y^ur  Grao&^ill  finda,  thatth«  valvie  of  ^ar- 
goe«  f^y^te^  ^t  t^ie  ^n^  of  the  year  1 7  9^,  Stqm 
pxs\if^.  on^y,  apumnted^  i».37j»?5pU  v4 
tlwt-»t*«'e»dGf  I7ea.  <!h«y  fea4  epaeajfed  I9 
^di^9*3^^\^~Tk^.  Diiwwng  cJe«ied  oMtwar^U 
^  f^  fqrm^  pwiff^  w^g'igij^.fiij  tons ;— at  the 
latten,  i^aiPQuntedto  ?.s^iitj4t  And  if  the 
cjfpwt  ui4e  of  this^owitTir  almoft  dottbJ/ed  it- 
Iflf  i^  the  courie  of-  te^  yqars }  if  the.  country, 
^eprefled  a<  (he  wa»in  a,  ftruggle  witti  the  three 
gre^t  mantime  ^oiFot-s  c^  £uR]^e»  ant)  a  fivil 
war  <tf  confiderable  ovtent,  recovered  her&If  ia 
jb  iliOTt  9  pefiodi  what  right  h^  your  Grace  to 

*  Mr.  Chalmers. 

fuppofe 
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Aii^re  that  the  Aime  advantages  xaxf  not  arife. 
from  tbe  l^me  ex«rtioo3,  and  the  nation  arrive 
at  a  degree  of  fplendor  in  the  year  1803,  pro- 
portionate to  that  which  (be  vn$  found  in  i"}^*, 
compared  to  that  cfS  i-jZt^ 

Be  afluted*  niy  Lord,  that  if  you  feriouflj  la- 
ment [he  injury  ourtr^de  receives  from  the  dif-^ 
fltutties  of  the  moment,  the  book  recommended^ 
to  your  perufal  will  afford  you  infinite  confola- 
tion^  and  as  Norfolt^  and  Suffolk  appear  to 
h^v^  t^eit  Jafper  WilCoiv,  as  well  as  Liverpoot^ 
ft  wHl  be  an  ad:  of  huihanity  to  thof^  wcong- 
headed  gentlemen,  and  of  juftice  to  your  So- 
yetCi^,  to  order  in  hundred  copies  of  this  illr 
^hnabie  performance  to  be  diltributed,  for  the; 
information  of  thofe  who  prefer  truth  to  6ilfe-  * 
hood,  and  on  whofe  a&AloQs  tfaelr  country,  its 
lawtadd  government  have  not  toft  their  hold. 

Bat  perhaps  yonr  Grace  is  Jet  to  lea^n,  that 
^is'inalicious  to  reprefeni  as  perpetual,  thofe  ca- 
tamities  whioh  are  in,  their  very  nature  of  Aor^ 
duration.  If  the  diftreffes  are  of  the  extent  you 
defcribe;  if  fkmine  and  defpondency  prevail  in 
diftant  provinces,  it  is  wqnderfiil  that  the  dif- 
altrous  flfate  of  our  manufadurers  has  not  been 
made  public  through  channels  lefs  apocrypha^ 
ai)d  better  entitled  to. credit  and  refpeft. — For 
you,  my  Lord,  to  come  forward,  circum- 
Irancedas  you  are,  and^with  ^  the  mifchiefs 
entailed 
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entailed  on  us  by  your  peraicioos  councils,  is. 
the  height  of  iodecency^it  is  worfe — it  is  an 
.  'affront  to  the  nation,  and  a  libel  on  its  Govern- 
ment. I 

For  you,  my  Lord,  to  claim  our  confidence, 
after  having  fo  grofsly  abufed  it,  and  to  pretend 
an  attachment  to  thofe  interefts,  which,  on  a  va- 
riety of  occafions,  you  have  facrificed  to  your, 
fpleen  and  convenience,  are  not  atonements  for 
paft  wrongs,  but  attempts  at  frelh  iofults,  which, 
confidering  the  temper  of  the  times,  it  will  be 
imprudent  to  repeat,  left  they  (hould  remind  the, 
^  people  of  their  obligations  to  others  as  weil  as  to 
your. Grace,  and  Aimulatethemtp  an  tiregular 
difcharge  of  what  it  is  your  intered  they  fhould 
•   bury  in  oblivion. 

We  will  J*pare  you  the  perufal  of  names  which, 
on  this  occafion,  have  precedency  to  that  of 
Fitzroy,  as  well  as  thofe  which,  with  much  lefs 
pretentions  to  general  hatred,  have  not  been  able 
-  ~  to  remove  the  fufpicions  excited  by  an  abule  of 
the  confiden::c  repofed  in  them. 

We  do  not  allude  to  thofe,  who,  pofleHing  the 
minds  of  lacqueys  have  not  fuffident  digtiity  to 
preferve  them  from  in&mous  purfuits,  nor  the 
requifite  talents  to  direct  them  to  good  ones.— 
But  to  men  who,  in  their  oppolition  to  Govern- 
ment, have  nothing  in  view  but  to  engrofs  the 
patronage,  and  to  fhare  the  emoluments  of  of- 
fice 
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lice  among  a'  beggarly  train  of  coofias  and  de- 
pendentB ;  aod  who,  without  afaiUties  to  ace> 
cute,  or  charader  to  dignify  the  ftations  they 
folicit,  have  the  arrogance  to  confider  the  wealth 
and  induftry  of  the  nation  as  their  inheritance 
Xhe  attempts,  dired  and  indired,  which  were 
nude  on  the  con(Ututional  rights  of.  the  people, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  reign 
down  to  the  fad  period  of  the  Americfan  conteft^ 
afforded  ample  fcope  to  men  of  enterprife  to 
come  forward,  fome  few,  with  fair  and  honeft 
defigns,  who  really  meant  to  ferre  th«r  coun- 
try, and  others  who  aSed  without  principle  or 
union ; — both  thefe  defcriptions  of  men  aflumed 

one  common  language; both  oppofed  th« 

meafures  of  the  Crown,.and  cointended  for  that 
fupportand  that  confidence  which  was  to  enfore 
them  fuccefs ; — that  confidence  wai  chearfiitty 
granted,  and  your  Orace  is  no  flranger  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  abufed- — ^Hence  the 
diftrull  that  prevails,  and  the  neceffity  of  that 
drcumfpe&iop  which  can  alone  preferve  us  from 
fi'milar  frauds  in  future. — If  we  are  grown  cau- 
tious and  fufpicious,  my  Lord,  it  is  becaofe  we 
|iave  been  deceived  ;  and  it  wilt  furely  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  we  live  to  little  purpofe  in- 
^e^,  if  we  do  not  profit  by  experience. 

We  have  been  taught  to  edimate  the  moral 

re^itnde  of  mep,  and  the  fmcerity  of  their  pro* 

felfions. 
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Affion,  by  the  flddity  vlth  which  they  A% 
dwrgethf^  wgageneatS';  iild  with^mrul*' 
ID  direO;  us  (tlie  only  guide  whom  we  can 
tvnft,  and  the  onlj  one  to  whota  we  can  refer] 
would  it  not  argue  Infanity,  or  imbeciKcj,  if  we 
wicne  to  give  your  Grace  credit  fbr  fentiments  to 
which  the  uniibrm  tenor  of  a  Kfe  far  sdranced 
on  its  joBmey,  pref^nts  a  foil  and  completecon* 
tradi6^  ?— Believe  me,  my  Lord,  that  pa- 
triotifn  will  neittter  afibrd  you  a  fafe  nor  an  ho^ 
■oorable  retreat.  Our  credulity  har  been  tod 
«lten  impofed  upon,  to  aHow  you  to  hope  any 
comfortable  Aielter  7n  that  quarter ;  nor  ftould 
w*  have  fefpeded  your  Grace  capable  of  fo 
flagrant  a  defertion  of  your  former  principles  as 
M  fedc  a  refuge  fo  contrary  to  your  eftabliflied 
h^Hts,  if  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place 
in  m»'»  BHnds  had  not  awakened  yovr  fear  for 
yooF  perfonal  fefety,  and  fuggefted  a  poffibility 
•f  arotdiag  the  welKfeonded  refentnient  of  thd 
people,  by  tb«  pitiful  expedient  of  pretending 
to  fupport  their  interefts !— The  effort,  I  own^ 
ti  not  without  precedent ;  and  the  experiment; 
in  this  awfiil  moment,  when  bad  men  oF  emtrary 
dcfctipiioni  have  much  to  fear  and  much  to 
io^  was  certainly  worth  trying ;  but  what  hope 
of  fuccdSa  my  Lord,  could  you  poffibly  enter- 
tain, while  your  ftrong  and  triumphant  claim 
to  that  regular  and  fyftentatic  conduft,  ftanda 
unimpeachedy 
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Uiua>|»efKbMl>  ^Wi)  winifKiited,  "  wbub  rmAn 
•*  yfiur  ^tfofkiof^  infamy t  snd  /mvu  rmtm  ami  dif' 
^*  gfaca  ifbiH4  it  f" 

■  So  fwr,  hov<t^t  from  fu^tcding  your  GraoB 
of  any  fenom.  ipttmubn  to.  give  the  lie  to  tfas 
uniforoi  wtfiit  <>f  your  Ufei-ini.|KTtetve  m  your 
PKi4«  of  cQawng  fbrtfard.  itfliQre  than  cDnunoa 
(oUdtude^  t4  jttcbrvc  thu  ceofiftency  of  cea- 
)$u£t(  whith  fejiuates  you  u  effeftoally  froa^ 
ywr  fdlow  citizeoe,  as  if  you  were  adtftiaftr 
fpecies ;  and  from  whateTer  motive  yua  nujn 
b8T«  ftAfcd,  we  are  equally  indebtjcd  to  ^Boujor 
ferlifyiog  ut  ia  our  oatural  diftrutl  of  yvorpniM 
b&oKit  a^  putting  as.on  ouf  guard  ^gainft- 
Wf  future  mbchiefii  you  may  imeod  ui..  Bao 
eren  adwttiag  tiie  purity  of  your  uueniMMiy 
vhere  if  tfae  pKty  tfiat  would  tEt  witli  you  I 
Wbtoi  ia  the  iodt^itul,  my  Lorda  that  will  tnift 
you  ?  where  ii  the  man,  who,  with  any  portion 
of  repuiadon  Jtfi,:  and  anxious  to  prdcrve  the 
roswitader^wguM  hazard  it  by  aOadattn^itwidv 
that  of  youra  t  To  come  forward  in  ycmr  dectto* 
iog  days»  aad  brave  the  public  opinion,  ia  ef- 
firdutery,-  not  courage.  It  refembles  the  defpe- 
rate  efforts  of  the  ruined  gamefler,  who  (lakes 
.ia  di^ir  Jiis  lafl  guinea,  and  trufls  Co  the  ha- 
zard of  the  dye  for  a  favourabte  iffue. 

Have  a  care,  my  Lord,  the  game  you  propofe 
(o  play  is  deeper  than  you  fufpc^.     The  people 
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ar«  not  uainformed  of  the  foul  'Uid  poHoted 
iborce  fivm  whence  you  derive  your  rank  and 
income.  They  are  not  to  be  told,  that  with 
me  or  two  exceptiont,  your  pedigree  can  claim 
more  infaoiy,  and  lefii  antiquity,  than  that  of  any 
other  peer  in  Pariiaaicnt,  and,  furety,  under  fuch 
drcumftanccs,  and  under  fuch  an  accumulation 
of  hereditary  and  acquired  odivm,  it  ill  become* 
you  to  remind  us  of  the  impudent  violation  of 
the  laws,  by  which  your  anceftor  was  advanced 
to  honour  and  independence. 
-  Be  advifed,  my  Lord,  and  do  not  add<o  the 
ill  humour  that  prevails,  left  it  fliould  extend  to 
an  enquiry,  tfaat^nay  terminate  in  depriving  you 
-  of  what  (by  an  unwarrantable  and  fcandaloot 
ihA}fe  of  power)  has  been  fettled  on  your  family, 
and  force  you  to  obferve  that  economy  from  ne- 
ceffity,  irtiich  you  have  latterly  pra£tifed  by 
choice.' 

Would  your  Grace  wilh  to  l»ve  your  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  title  you  inherit,  and  to  the  in- 
come you  poflefs,  inveftigated  by  the  wifer 
*  of  the  prefent  day  ?   Would  yii)u  viih 


*(Thc  excitement  to  eoteirrire  and  induflif  in  kII  nuiooit 
will  ercr  be  in  prt^nion  to  the  degree  of  fecurit^,  wiifa 
which  propeny  can  be  enjoyed  and  traormitced  (  and  it  it 
owinj;  to  ibii  fecarity,  which  ii  derived  from  oar  lawi,  that 
•oounercc,  agricultore,  and  manafaftaret,  hare  been  carried 
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it  to  be  revealed  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  wortd,  / 
that  one  of  the  probable  caufes  of  your  vttriam. 
to  the  war,  is  the  diroioution  it  may  evaiMiiaUy 
oceafion 

on  mdA  impTDTed,  to  a  mach  greater  extnt  ■>  this  ecantj 
ihao  in  any  other,  while  the  hwi  tbemTdves  ban  ac%Micd 
ftibility  aod  rcfpefi,  from  ths  vifdom  \a  which  thej  arc  fooiMl- 
ed,  aod  the  fidelity  with  which  tbey  are  executed.^  I  have 
judged  this  explanation  oecciriry,  left  it  Ihould  be  iofetred, 
that  I  am  iofeftcd  with  the  liceotioafbcf*  of  the  times,  and 
wovld  iDTcAigate  title  dcedi,  and  level  dl  dtftiodiou,  npoa 
the  lame  prindplet  that  the  Freach  faaTC  done. 

I  have  DO  fuch  delign.— Oinhe  coatraryf  I  bare  ever  re- 
probated  their  coodua  on  thii,  aod  many  other  occaiiotit,  a> 
■Uardi  impolitic,  and  inlqnitoui. 

/  Bat  I  make  a  di{liDai«n  between  the  fn\x»  of  haneft  t»- 
duftry )  between  reward  beltowed  ob  indiridiiab,  for  ymt 
and  meritorioai  ferricei  rendered  to  the  State,  aad  dcli|»- 
datioiii  of  the  public  KTeoyc,  for  the  purpole  of  pro* iding  for 
the  fpurioua  iflae  of  Priocet.  I  make  a  difliDftion  betvcea 
titlct  Goofcrrod  oa  men  who  have  delerved  well  of  their  coan- 
try,  aod  thofe  which  bare  been  the  recompencc  of  ■dshery  or 
incoBtincKe.  Id  tbefirft  inflaocc,  tbc  Sovereign  diftribatea 
wifely  and  hooefily  ibolc  hooon,  which  the  nation  baa 
catrofied  to  hii  difpofal.  In  the  fecond,  be  abofea  the  cod- 
£deace  repofcd  in  him,  and  iefalti  public  moral*,  by  gtviag 
Iplendoar  and  ecjai  to  proftitiuioD^Cbadca  the  Second,  , 
.in  graotiDg  any  portion  of  the  public  rcTecne  to  hit  illcgiri- 
,  mate  \Svfi,  wu  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trail  to  lb«  nation,  and 
the  Parliament  that  fendioned  tbe  grant  wai  an  accom^fec 
in  tbe  fraud.  ^Tke  wifer  maxim*  of  the  prcreat  day,  ftrfoid 
fo  fcudaloua  a  deviation  from  the  tioe  of  dnty  prefnibed  to 
the  crown.  IVy  oidaia,  that  for  all  public  diKnOioQ 
ihcrs 
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.o«c«fio»  in  diBt  port  of  ydur  iaeome,  tfhicfa, 
(a  twomptncc  to  prt^iguc  libeftinifm)  bu 
ftesa  faddled  an  cfceCoflomtf  Or  do  you 
.think  that  its  being  generally  known  to  arife 
Arom  a  fraudukitt  appropriation  of  the  public 
tOT^iiev  <faf  iq  bonefl  confcience,  my  Lord, 
irktt  elfo  (Mn  h  be  called)  witl  render  it  more 
fecoT*^  or  obtain  a'Seftion  anct  refped  from  the 
nrflfion  whom  you  ban  by  turns  infulted,  aad 
carcflcd? 

( Ix  i»  kRe  to  fappofc»  that  irith  the  perfeft 
kiwirfedge  which  we  fa|ve  of  your  character  and 
your  principles,  with  the  recoUedion  of  the 
mifchiefs  you  have  entailed  on  your  country, 
azud  the'  odium  soatited  to  your  name,  you  can 
ercr  obtain,  even  a  momentary  popularity,  for 
yBur  profeflions  of  patriotifm.)  Nor  is  it  pofli- 
ble,  my  Lord,  that  you  can  ever  rife  into  no- 
tice or  efteem,  under  any  change  of  forcoac, 
(hoiKveir  dcpIoraUe)  that  can  poffibty  befal  us. 
To  claim  our  confidence,  after  the  melancholy 
experience  we  have  had  of  your  incapacity  and 

tb«re  AoQld  ht  fixDs-  {iitUic  nerit ;  thu  no  mamber  of  fi(- 
p«tjr  ihonld  be  nifcd  tbovc  tbe  reft  wid)Di»  m  tqiuvaktil 
jMiiiJ!SJnD  ibr  the  luperioiity  ;  ud  h  the  ptinnplai  oi  right 
.ud  Civil  GoTcroincBt]  appear  to  be  bEtter  umkvftood,  ud 
better  pn^ifed  ia  ihii  ceotiiry.  tbao  they  were  in  the  bit,  it 
.ii  £ur  to,  cwwhjde,  thattild  bccone  juH  wprapOTCion  at'thcy 
beeainB  B<ih'ghMDed.\ 

infincerity  ^ 
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io&kccHty  t  to  corns  forward  icthU  penod  «f 
yCHiF  life,  «idi  an  >ffaQed  autiety  for  tbe  pvol- 
perky*  Oj^  the  eatfura ;  with  a  di£etnbled  oaof- 
oerit-  for  its  poacs  and  pro^rity,  exoeeds  «H 
^hat  faypMrify  luas  hkherto  attempwd  ;  Wl  rinit 
arTogance  has  ever  daved  to  affume ;  k  pint 
cKb  impudence  to  tfie  blufli,  -asd  waras  M 
with  the  -voice  of  asniav,  to  bewira  of  Go>xiji. 
Ts&niTt!  Be  aflured,  teif  'Lard,  that  it  is  as 
ifldeecDt  ia  your  Giaee,  to  etpeS  mxt  voufr- 
deitoe,  a>  it  woilld  be  diminal  and  abfurd  la  uk 
tobeflow  it.  b  it  aot  an  tnfiik  to  our  «nd«ir4- 
Aanding,  that  you,  ti  oU  men  la  his  Majeftys 
dominiMu,  fhoald  prdbm*  to  tfomc  for«ii<S, 
cnder  the  mafqoe  df  patriotiftn,  to  eiDbaitJtft 
rile  Executive  Gov nnment  MAte  yoa  awtre, 
ny  Lord,  of  iht  conibquencek  of  fbeh  a  ixxi^ 
doQ  at  a  period  like  An  pr«fent,  wheK  the  ua^ 
tefervsd  ^pport  of  every  in»t  Jo  the  three  kh||f^ 
dodis  ftould  beifiillyjandehebrfuifey  jpvcii  to  tfat 
CrowB  F— Whta  ihc  whoto  oapiM  is  colM 
opoa  to  refent  unptfovafeediafgreften,  cha  t/ttt- 
jeft  crf'whicb  is  to  -taar  nos-only  the  ^fiadeoi 
frobi  the  be&d '«f  yooT  Sovonigii,  boi  fhefluitda 
fhim the  weaver^  tfee  anvilAoB)  th« fiB>th,An)l 
theplougkiroiB^fho  kuibaiiiiaatf /)  ^ 

faiyoup  Oraca  7«  to-  laara,  that  d»  iTaV  b-  «f 
Wk  «at«at  umcampi^  in  -the  annals  of  ck^  ■ 
wottdj  tikac  TCoMKBO  M«  tvwnft  iiiMatfa* 
labourer 
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Ikhourer  and  mechanic  the  velt-earaed  fruits  of 
their  honefl  induftry,  than  to  extinguifli  the 
power  and  annihilate  the  commercq^  of  your 
country  ?  (Are  you  to  bfe  informed^  after  the 
woefiH  proofs  we  bare  had  of  the  wild  and  exe- 
cnbte  principles  on  which  the  French  com- 
menced this  war,  aod  have  refolved  to  puiftie 
it,  that  it  it  not  only  die  dignity  of  the  BritiJfa 
empire  we  are  defending,  but  our.'  acres  and 
our  perlbns  ?)  That  it  it  a  comeft  between  dif- 
folute  idleneft  and  Tirtuoos  tnduftry,  as  welt  at 
between  nation  and  nation,  and  that  the  firft 
has  fwom  to  esterminate  the  fecond,  or  perifh 
in  the  attemptF-fls  it  poflible  that  your  Grace 
can  be  a  ftraoger  to  the  only  conditions  on 
which  the  French  will  liften  to  peace?— Are 
you  to  be  told,  that  they  hare  refolved  not  to 
treat  with  any  people  who  acknowledge  a  King 
or.  Nobility  ?jf"And  have  you  the  indecency,  as 
well  as  meannels,  to  abet  an  execrable  banditti 
in  fo  flagrant  an  attack  on  the  foverdgnty  and 
independence  of  your  country  ? 
( It  has  been  the  infolent  boaft  of  even  the 
aotoft  temperate  Frenchmen,  that "  Gr^jtt  Bri- 
**  Han  tocMldfecn  become  a  province  of  France  •" 
and  the  decree  of  the  Convention  which  indi- 
redly  prefcribes  to  ut  the  rqiuUican  form  of 
Oovernment,  feems  to  have  been  grafted .  on 
-this  impudent  piogooftic— Good  Good  h  Great 
Briuin 
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Britain  a  province  to  Traoce! Periflt  the 

thought,  aod  with  it  thofe  who  would  even 
tronmre  at  an  humiliation  no  lel^  injurious  to 
the  honour  of  their  country,  than  It  would 
prove  fetal  to  her  {jlofperity.  The  French  have 
declared,  "  thut  thhf  will  net  treat  with  us  .while 
*•  Momrcby  exijfs  in  England.")-'Whzx.  U  thi« 
but  di&ating  the  law,  and  ufurping  a  power, 
which  our  pride,  no  lefs  than  our  interefts,  calls 
upon  us  to  repel  ?  Would  your  Grace,  better 
informed  on  the  ftibjed,  venture  to  recommend 
fuch  ignominious  conditions  to  your  country  ?— 
Would  you  Aibmit  to  purcbafe  peace,  delirable 
as  it  is,  on  terms  fo  diOionourabte  ?  Would  you 
dare,  as  the  price  of  that  peace,  recommend  f*ar> 
liament  to  dethrone  the  Sovereign  *,  to  whom 
you  are  bound  by  the  facred  obligations  of  an 
'  oath,  and  whom  it  is  your  duty,  ^  as  it  is  that 
of  every  individual  in  his  dominioos,  to  fup- 
port  ?  —Is  your  allegiance,  my  Lord,  of  fuch 
flight  and  flimfy  texture,  that  it  will  break  on 

:*1F  there  ii  any  one  pan  of  our  iofaluable  CooftimtiOQ 
to  which  I  feel  a  partiality,  it  ii  the  Houfe  of  CommoDi  t 
but  democratic  a*  I  anii  'and  as  cTcry  t-oglifhtnan  ought  to 
be,  J  woDld  rather  that  the  Monarchy,  at  this  time,  waa 
firengthened  than  eafeebled. — I  would  rather  that  the  Crown 
IWoald  acquire  power  than  loTe  it,  from  a  full  coDviftion 
that  whatever  it  lofea  the  Comtnoni  wilt  lofe  in  eqHil  pro- 
poftion,  and  that  if  the  fomur  fhould  be  aoiubilated,  the 
LATTER  will  not  long'furriTe  it.  ■) 

C  the 
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the  flighted  touch  ?  Or  is  it  as  flexible  as  that 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  eafy  to  ftretch,  and 
ready  to  accommodate  itfelf  either  to  the  rea- 
fonable  demands  of  your  legitimate  Prince,  or 
to  the  wild  and  fanguinary  pTojc£tiof  the  Wat 
Tylers  and  Jack  Cades  of  the  day  ?  If  it  it 
fupple,  we  knov  to  what  caufe  it  is  to  be  attri* 
buted  ;  but  though  we  are  difpofed  to  pardon 
conftitutional  timidity,  we  are  not  difpofed  to 
excufe    that  hereditary  compound   of  pride, 

'  meannefs,'  and  fraud,  which,  varying  with  the 
occafion,  would  infult  us,  cringe  to  us,  and  im- 
pofe  on  us  ! — Your  Grace  millakes  jhe  Engliih 

:  charader,  and  over-rates  your  dexterity  very 
confiderably  indeed,  when  you  imagine  we  are 
to  be  deceived  ipto  an  opinion  either  of  your 
talents  or  difpofition  to  ferve  us.  It  is  not,  be 
afftired,  my  Lord,  in  the  afTumed  character  of 
a  patriot  that  you  appear  to  advantage ;  and  it 
is  a  forry  compliment  to  our  difcernment,  and 
a  much  worfe  to  our  pride^  to  fuppofe  we 
Hand  in  need  of  your  Grace,  or  of  any  other 
Peer,  to  efpoufe  our  caufe,  even  if  we  had  cjtufe 
of  complaint  againd  the  confidential  fervants  of 
theCrown.— Areweforever  tobeinfultedwith 
fucb  officious  and  impertinent  interference  ? — 
Are  we  for  ever  deflined  to  reprobate  the  evil, 
and  deplore  the  calamity,  of  perpetually  look- 
ing  up  to  great  names  for  protedion  and  redrefs, 
whil« 
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^Ikile  we  have  the  power  to  center  tfie  ohei  and 
to  adminider  the  other? — Is  there  no  refourcc 
left  for  the  coUe3ed  wifdom  and  Tpirit  of  the 
coBntry,  but  to  enliU  under  the  banners  of  one 
or  other  of  the  different  ia^liohs,  which,  fpecu> 
hting  in  politics,  or  religion,  as  either  may  hap- 
pen to  fuit  their  purpofe,  traffic  with  the  (lublic 
credulity^  and  bartering  tain  and  empty  pro- 
ieffions  of  patriotifm,  in  exchange  for-  office^  of 
truft  arid  emolument,  revel  in  the  plunder  of 
dieir  country,  and  folictt  our  confidence  only  to 
abufe  it  i 

My  Lord,  be  pnident,  and  take  advice ;  it  is 
not  the  wotfe  for  being  anonymous. '  Acquainted 
as  we  are,  with  the'  texture  and  complexion  of 
your  prtntiples,  we  mud  arrive  at  the  loweft 
ftate  of  degradation,  before  we  can  polSbly  de- 
fcend  to  accept  of  afBftance  or  advice  from  th^ 
nan  who  has  injured  and  infulted  us. 

If  this  fliould  appear  an  enigma  to  your 
Grace,  you  will  find  the  fotution  in  your  own 
breaft. 

The  world  has  found  it  in  your  conduft. 

If  the  feafon  of  delufion  was  not  paft,  our  ex-^ 
perience  would  be  a  bar  to  your  hopes,,  which, 
even -the  fertile  refources  of  a  mind  like  yours, 
would  not  be  able  to  deftroy.  Befides,  we  have 
been  too  often  duped  by  profeflions  of  patriot- ' 
ifm,  to  truft  to.  the  promiies  of  even  lefs  excep- 
C  a  tionable 
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tionable  cbataCten :  And  your  Qrace  will  do 
well  to  remember^  that  with  ^ery  po.fli.t>l«  he- 
reditary claim  to  the  avofion  and  cdatetoptrDf 
the  Britilh  nation,  it  has  an  account  of  a  pw- 
fonal  nature  to  fettle  with  yoe,  in  which  yonr 
defertion  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  yovr 
wanton,  Qot  to  fay  audacious  violation  of  ^ 
Conftitution,  in  tbe  cafe  txf  tfacMiddlefex  Elec- 
tion, will  certain^  not  hi  ^gotten.  .  Is  it  not 
'  ^gular,  my  Lo^»'  Jthatt  ^  fame  pettilance^ 
the  feme  paffon  for  :riih:  and  idle,  emxr- 
prife  which  dtftinguilbed  your  youth,  fhbald 
mark  your  dcfcent  to  riie  gisve  \  And,  is  it  not 
extraordinary,  thiit  you  Ihould  never  take  put. 
in  our  public  councils,  without  vxpofing  the  f&> 
curity  of  Government,  or  the  hononrof  the 
nation  F  But  it  is  perfedly  in  charaSer,  that  the 
man  who  began  by  betraying  his  Sovereign; 
fbould  finilh  by  infulting  him ;  i|i  the  former 
inflance,  you  would  have  made  •  your  Royal 
Matter  the  accomplice  of  your  guilt ;  in  Uie 
latter,  it  is  the  people  whom  you  would  feduce 
into  a  participation  <^«your  tn^my,  and  render 
the  inftruments  of  their  oivfl  de(lru£lipn.  In 
the  firfl;  inftance,  it  was  the  King  whom  you 
.would  have  fet  at  variance  with  his  fubje&s. 
.  In  the  fecond,  it  is  the  fubje£t  whom  you 
wouM  arm  againft  the  prince,  but  better  in- 
ftiu&ed  in  our  duties,  we  are  as  little  difpofcd 
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to  bonrdw  our  loyalty  from  your  Grace,  ki  tht' 
King,  we  truft-,  is  to  reigh  by  the  maxims  of  tbe' 
ikmilyfrom  whom  you' are  defcended. 

Happily,  my  Lord,  the  reciprocal  obligations' 
between  theThrone  and  the  people,  the  principle 
'  on  which  thefe  obligations  are  founded,  and  the 
fentiment  by  which  they  are  converted  into  affec- 
tions are  too  well  underftood,  and  too  geiierally 
a<^owlsdged,  to  be  injured  by  any  arguments 
that  your  Grace  cafl  poffibly  advance.  But,  tho* 
your  efforts  have  proved  unfuccefsfut,  the  at- 
tempt was  not  leTs  atrocious,  and  it  wodld  be 
difficult  to  account  for  a  conduft  no  lefs  weak 
than  criminal,  if  we  did  not  know  from  melan-^ 
chc^  eiq>eriencei  the  unhappy  bias  in  yodr 
mind  to  pervert  and  mtfapply  your  talents  and 
your  tjme,  and  to  a^-  in  every  lituation  of  pub- 
lic or  of  private  life,  in  dire^  oppofition  to  the 
beft  ellablHhed,  and  moll  approved  masims,  for 
0ur.  coadud  in  both.  Under  the  extraordi- 
Kary  circumftances  of  the  prefent  times,  when 
every  foul  and  iniquitous  artifice  is  employed 
to  bring  monarchy  into  contempt  that  iage- 
Buity  can  devife,  or  profligacy  avow  ;  wh«i 
with  a  dark  and  malignant  ddign  to  fabvert  all 
our  eftabUlfaments,  an  iafidious  attack  is  made 
on  the  Throne,  and  Royalty  reprefented  to*  be 
at  once  ufele&,  expenfive,  ^id  difgraceiiil ;  it 
becomes  the  immediate  duty,  aad,  I  truft,  it   . 
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vill  b«  die  pride  of  every  indmdual  m  the  Bri- 
tjlfa  Empire  to  fappott  the  Sovereign  iii  tbct 
conAitutional  evercife  of  his  Preroj^ative,  and 
enable  hiia  to  reJift  fuccefsfully  an<l  decidedly^, 
^very  attempt  that  may  be  made  to  diminilh 
bis  authority,  or  leflen  the  refpeft  due  to  the  im- 
portant and  elevated  rank  which  he  holds  ill 
fociety. 

Such  is  the  fcntioient  that  amm^es,  with  very 
fcv  exceptions,  all  ranks  and  defcripttons  of 
people  in  this  country- — Such  the  line  of  con- 
da£l,  my  Lord,  they  hare  adopted,  and  mean 
to  purfue,  not  fo  much  from  their  £ite,  at  this 
awful,  this  eventful  motnent,  being  involved  in 
that  of  their  Sovereigi\,  as  from  motives  of  pcr- 
fpnal  regard,  and  a  wilh»  perhaps,  to  atone  foE 
thofe  opinions  entertained  to  his  difadvantage, 
nrhen  your  Grace,  high  in  the  confidence  of 
your  Royal  Mallpr,  (lood,  like  lago,  between 
the  people  and  the  objeft  of  their  hopes,  .in- 
fpiring  both  with  diftruH  of  each  other's  intent 
tions. — My  Lord,  we  have  not  yet  forgotten, 
nor  are  we  difpofed  to  pardon,  the  iq^iny  of 
leaving  the  metropolis  of  the  Britifh  Empire  at 
the  mercy  of  a  lawlefs  rabble,  and  preferring  the 
difreputable  amufements  of  Newmarket  to  the 
faithful  difcharge  of  your  duty  as  firlt  Minifter' 
"VVe  Aill  remember  your  mean  and  cowardly  do 
fertion  of  your  Sovereign  in  the  moment  of  dan- 
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ger,  when  his  perfon  and  his  'family  were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fury  and  Ucentiournefs  of  a  mif- 
guided  rabble. — When  the  profligacjC^^f  your ' 
morals,  contralled  with  the  unaffefted  piety  of 
his  Wajefty,  brought  the  fincerity  of  the  latter 
into  queflion,  and  the  faithful  difchai>ge  of  the 
duties  of  religion  and  morality  into  difrepute. 

Thefe  were  no  flight  and  common  offences  ; 
they  tended  to  influence  the  public  opinion  in 
the  mod  ferious  and  important  concerns  of  life, 
and  to  give  to  the  fmcere  and  folemn  practice 
of  devotion  t^ie  appearance  of  hypocrify. 

It  was  alfo  at  this  period,  my  Lord,  that  the 
people  were  taught  to  annex  the  idea  of  liberty 
with  the  name  of  Wilkes,  and,  by  a  logical  de- 
dudion  worthy  of  their  capacities,  to  aflbciate 
the  idea  of  tyranny  with  that  of  a  King. — We 
do  not  owe  it  to  any  exertions  of  your  Grace^ 
that  this  diftinftion  was  not  eftablifhed  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  carried  to  the  fame  excels,' 
and  attended  with  the  fame  terrible  effeds  as  in 
France. — Whenever  fuch  an  t>pinion  is  adopted, 
and  becomes  general  in  this  country,  woe  to  the 
Monarchy  and  to  all  the  fumptuous  appendages 
ftf  Royalty  1-^It  is  the  clear  evidence  of  this  very 
obvious  truth  that  renders  your  recent  conduft 
in  Parliament  as  inexplicabte/  as  your  forcnei 
councils  were  pefniciou8,')and  Ibmething  more 
than  an  apology  is  due  £»  having  countenanced 
a  meafure. 
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a  roeafure,  whdic  iniquity  is  not  lefs  coafpicu- 
ous  than  its  folly,  and  which  you  knew  in  your 
confcien^at  the  time  to  have  been  abfolutely 
impraflicable— Not  from  any  convidion  that 
Minifters  were  determined  to  carry  on  the  war, 
or  that  Parliament  was  refolved  to  fupport,thein 
in  the  vigorous  profecution  of  a  conteA  which 
tbey  could  tiot  have  avoided,  but  from  the  ab- 
folute  impoOibility,  of  France  being  able  to 
put  an  end  to  hodilitiesi — Her  own  fafety,  or 
at  lea^  the  fafety  of  thofe  who  bave  ufurped  the 
dominion  of  that  country,  requires  a  Hill  far- 
ther and  mod  eootmous  expence  of  blood  *.^. 
It  is  an  acknowledged  truth,  my  Lord,  that 
France  could  not  accept  of  peace,  were  the 
combined  powers  difpofed  to  offer  it. 

Indeed,  there  are  ftrong  reafons  £br  fufped. 
ing,-  that  this  fad  was  even  acknowledged  by 
thofe  who  aded  in  dired  oppofition  .to  their 
convidion^  and  whofe  motive  lor  combg  for- 


■  •  Ft  was  one  of  tfie  ftvourite  dogmas  of  ihe  Abbfi 
Sieyes,  from  th«  TCry  cOmmeticemeDi .  of  the  Retolutibo, 
sod  which  hii  dirdplea  have  fmCe  maintained,  with  a  fuccda 
proportioned  to  (heir  execrable  zeal,  "  iW  the  populattOD 
•'  of  France  mafl  be  diminilhed  ai  leaft  TWO  MILLIONS." 
The  mode  of  efl^Aing  ibat  diminuiion  wai  alfo  pointed  out, 
and  the  a/TafHofl lions  and  prafcriptiont  which  have '  enfued, 
fiificjaitly  prore  ttut  tbc  adricc  of  the  prieft  tiai '  not  been 
•eglefieil. 

ward 
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ward  with  a  motion  for  peace,  was  left  to  ferve 

the  caufe  of  humanity  than  to  force  themfelves 
into  power. 

The  violated  rights  of  men,  and  the  interefts 
and  profperity  of  the  kingdom,  will  always  af- 
ford abundant  matter  for  declamation  ;  they  are 
the  ready  means  to  captivate  the  multitude,  who 
judging  of  other  men's  fincerity  by  their  own, 
are  too  apt  to  give  credit  for  the  good  faith  of 
profelHons  whofe  objed  is  delufion.  It  has  ever 
been  the  practice  of  thofe  who  have  afpired  to 
a  ihare  in  bis  Majefly's  councils,  to  have  re-  « 
(^ourfe  to  this  more  than  impudent,  this  diOio- 
nourable  expedient,  and  (which  is  a  ftrong  re- 
£e£tion  at  once  oo  our  folly  and  credulity ;)  they 
have  generally  fucceeded.  Men  who  are  influ- 
enced by  confiderations  of  perfonal  intered,  and 
mean  nothing  more  by  ferving  their  coufttry 
than  to  ferve  themfelves,  will  not  be  very  deli- 
cate in  their  choice  of  means ;  and  whether  the 
Throne  is  taken  by  dorm,  or  whether  it  is  com- 
pelled to  capitulate,  their  purpofe  is  equally  an- 
fwered,  and  the  nation  is  equally  infufted.-— — 
The  ezteni  to  which  thefe  arts  have  been  prac- 
tifed  in  a  neighbouring  country,  ought  to  ferve 
as  a  leflbn,  not  only  to  well-meaning  men  of 
warm  tempers,  the  purity  of  wbofe  motives  wilt 
fometimes  operate  as  a  check  on-  their  enthu- 
fia&n,  but  to  mea  of  inordinate  vanity  and  am- 
bitioQ, 
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bitton,  who  call  forth  the  diflblate  and  indigent, 
to  enable  them  to  accomplilh  their  criminal  de- 
signs.— Is  it  already  become  necellary,  my  Lord, 
with  examples  fo  numerous,  fo  recent,  and  fo 
ftrong,  before  us,  to  remind  your  Grace,  that 
every  man  in  France  of  both  defcriptions  h%$ 
fallen  a  vidim  to  his  guilt  or  folly  f  Have  we 
Bot  beheld,  tinder  the  dliferent  impreOions  of 
forrow  and  of  joy,  of  artontlhment,  anger,  pity, 
and  indignation,  the  various  orders  of  Nobility, 
from  Princes  of  the  Blood  down  to  (he  Nobleffe 
•  of  the  Robe  and  Finance  *,  fwept  off  the  ftage 
..'.in  regular  fuccefllon,  as  they  came  forward  to 
V  "  take  the  lead,  and  dired  that  vafs  which  they 
imagined  conld  be  moulde'j  and  fafhioned  to 
their  purpofe  like  wax?  What  are  become  of 
the  Montmorencys,  the  Noailles,  Liancourts, 

d'Aiguilloos,  and  'Lameths  ^^ They  are  in 

exile — poor  and  obfcure,  and  with  fcarce  the 
means  of  fubfiftence! — -What  is  become  of 
Neckar,  that  bufy  quack  in  politics,  literature, 
Snd  lin^ce — his  own  bubble,  as  well  as  of 
others,  and  who  was  compelled  to  fty  from  the 
unprovoked  fury  of  the  very  mob  that  idolized 
him  ? — A  fugitive,  remembered  only  to  be  de- 
^ifed. — Where  is  the  vain,  the  indifcreet,  and 

f  lawyers,  Bukuti  aod  Panncr^-Qcoer^. 

mifguided 
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piifguided  La  Fayette*  F — ^He  is  Inaaungeon— ^ 
his  fame,  fplendour,  and  authority,  eztinguifh- 
{cd  for  ever  I— W|iere  are  the  Birons,  the  Brog- 


V  Althoagb  I  am  per(«fily  cooTinced  that  Parliament 
t»)uld  not,  with  propriet<r,  take  cognizaoce  of  the  arreft  and 
dctemion  of  M-  de  la  Payette }  yet  no  doubt  exifts  in  mjr 
mind  that  the  former  was  an  atrocious  afi  of  tyranny,  with- 
out example  or  excufei  and  that  the  latter  is  as  iofainoui  and 
oi^eSve  as  it  is  im^littc  and  unjaft.  Feeling  this  conr 
Tifiioa,  and  tmprefTed  with  thcfe  fenttmenu,  I  honour  the 
generolity  of  the  man  who  made  an  inei^ftual  eSbrt  tq  relioe 
an  nnfbrtaoate  vifiim  frotn  difgraceful  and  unmerited  con^ 
finemeot ;  however  a  dallardly  NoblelTe,  withont  dignity  oe 
virtoe,  may  dander  the  man  they  would  not  dare  to  fac^ 
with  whatever  raocour  a  lazy,  profligit,e  and  lying  prieft. 
hood,  ignorant  of  their  country  and  of  the  age  they  lire  in, 
may  retail  &ch  Handera  j  with  whatever  violence  the  Con- 
vention may  purfue,  the  memory  of  M  de  la  Payette.  1  arer 
it  as  a  faA,  that  Mr.  Bnrke  is  the  la(l  man  upon  earth  who 
Ihould  join  in  the  clamour  of  this  lenfelefs,  wonhleft  rabble^ 
■gainil  an  anfortunat^  individual,  who  fuffers  fer  the  fame 

canfe  for  which  Hamden  bled THE  CAUSE  OF  LI- 

PERTY.I 

\f/b.  Burke  bad  dared  w'  pronounce  M.  de  la  Fayette 
gailtyi'and  with  all  the  vehemence  of  licentious  eloquence* 
tp  brand  (iim  ai  a  traitor: — But  in  what  confifts  his  ml\t 
Who  did  he  betray^What  friend,  what  pany,  has  he^er* 
fidioolly  defened — In  what  inflance  has  he  proved  bim^lf  aa 
apoftate  i  Surely  there  is  nothing  criminal  in  endeavouring 
10  cmfh  derpotifm— Neither  was  it  reafonable  to  endeavour 
to  break  the  fetters  which  betd  •  his  degraded  coantrjmen  in 
bondage^  and  reflore  Iheoi  lo  tfae  rank  of  manhood  in  fo- 
cicty-a 
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liosCaftiaet,  tmd  Baillys?— Tbejr  ate  taader 

groDQd,  my  Lord : — tbdr  headlefd  trunks  ftiil 

bleediag,  bear  ruefut  tedimony  of  the  danger  of 

.  feductng 

ciety — ^If  be  failed  in  the  at  Apt,  if  Icfs  r«rfcd  in  the  doc* 
trincsof  rerolntioa  ibaa  hit  vindiftive  adrtrfarvt  he  fell  in 
the  attempt,  it  wu  hii  miifortunc  not  h'n,  crime  ijbut  allawiog 
him  to  have  beea  ctiminaJ,  does  the  loft  of  fonnne,  of  li- 
bertj,  and  of  ail  the  end  earing  com  fons  of  life,  weigh  nothioj 
ID  the  oppofiie  fcale  f— Will  hit  beiag  immured  in  a  dungeo*, 
excluded  from  the  light  of  Heuen,  torn  (taai  bis  fiicnd*, 
and  nninfornied  of  the  lad  defliay  of  hit  viituous,  haplef* 
family,  fiirrogoded  by  iS^na,  and  [Hvog  in  grief  and  lolio 
tnde,  count  for  ooihiog  ^^U  it  do  atoaonent  for  bis  vicM 
pr  hit  nron,  thu  he  it  expoTed  to  fnfier  fliU  peater,  am)* 
ifpoffible,  more  excniciatiag  tormenu  from  the  noreleniiog 
malice  of  the  DDpriacipled  and  dignified  jiilor  who  holds  him 
ID  bondage  ?-^aD  the  laiJd  and  h*»tficent  temper  of  Mr. 
Bnike  dilcorer  no  expiation  for  paft  offcDcei  under  the 
prefliire  of  luch  agoniziog  diftreb  ?— What  purity,  what 
feflilnde  of  mind  ;  what  tcnderneCi  of  he^rt  mull  that  mao 
podeli,  and  what  ideal  of  crimimd  jutifpradeDce  mmfi^e  ha*t 
formed,  who,  in  his  pretended  zeal  for  national  juAice,  'n~ 
hit  extreme  ardour  for  fevere  and  exemplary  punifhmeni,  can 
count  fucb  rigorout,  fuch  heavy  amercenieots  for  nntlitngf— ^ 
To  what  tenGon  are  the  faculties  of,  that  man  capable,  who 
refining  on  cruelty,  denies  that  thefe  enumerated  penalties 
cnwle  the  haplels  viflim  to  a  mitigatioD  of  hit  fufferingt  \ 

^  what  texture  mufl  his  heart  be,  who.  ttnproToked  by 
(oy  perianal  ¥n-ong,  or  uoinflueoced  by  coDfiderattons  of 
public  tniiiiy,  could  wantonly  &dd,  by  inveCtire  and  fiJfe- 
hoodt,  to  the  aflifiioni  of  a  nun,  whofe  exifheoce,  in  the 
Tcry  prime  of  life,  is  mduldcnDg  to  ruin,  vithin  a  louhfome, 
dbmp,  and  dreary  duogcon  \       •. 

How 
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fedaciDg  from  the  fober  payuBf  induftry  a  feofe- 

1^  muliicude,  incapable  flBe&icgitTelf  em 

ibt  its  own  adrantageJ^BtnTeie  tlfere  even  no 

danger, 

(Hov  painful  mofl  it  have  been  Tor  a  Brttifh  Houfe  of    \    '^ 
CommoDi  to  liAen  to  the  feai  and  nulcmlent  banuguet  of  a  'HtN^    ^\^ 
nan,  who  having  Ipuiiclled  [hrou^h  life  at  the  beeti  of  uh    /fy 
bUity.  if  now  become  a  pander  to  authority,  an  inftrumeat      " 
of  oppreffioD,  a  vehicle  of  ilaoder  to  an  itioeraflt  di8blut# 
pricdhftod,  a  kiod  of  jtckall  to  a  (peKarly  crew  of  French 
Bilhops  and  Noblei,  mnning  about  with  them  from  honle  to 
bonle,  and  from  door  to  door,  with  all  the  fory  of  a  Bedhmhc* 
ai  if  hit  mind  wu  u  di&empcred  u  hii  heart  anpeari  caliouf 
and  iDfeoCble  to  the  claimi  of  bcneroleDce.^-We  are  no 
firaogera  to  the   Gentleroan'i   partiality  for  the  Chvrch  of 
Rome,  and  can  trace  in  the  intemperance  of  his  zeal  (or  itf 
Tile  aod  coDiemptiUe   clergy,  ao  anxjety  to  return  to  ibf 
track  fromVhich  iatercft  and  coDvcDieoce  may  poflibly  have 
icduced  him  in  early  life.     Nor  ate  vc  nniofbrmed  of  tbv 
'  acGohmodating  fpirh  of  a  religion  that  ftill  ttaffici  in  iiw 
dnlgeiKeti  and  which  has  nriiber  fbrgottev  the  craft,  nof 
relinquilbcd  the  authority  it  poflefled  in  the  14th  ceotory. 

We  know  that  it  occafionally  admiti  the  mod  faithful  of 
ht  flock  to  waodcr  from  the  fold,  with  abfolution  in  adTance* 
left  an  accident  Iboold  happen  before  the  piooi  vagrant,  or 
niher  the  licenfed  apodste,  can  get  back.— Whether  Mr. 
£urke  ii  in  ibis  predicament ;  whether  he  it  out  npon  bul  on 
a  promifi:  to  return  before  the  laA  day  of  term,  or  whether 
be  is  come  back,  and  obtained  a  kiUil  dt  confirm  (a  certifi- 
cate) from  the  Bilhop  of  St.  Pol  de  L^n,  it  ii  needkls  to  e»> 
«uire  i  all  I  pretend  to  afiert  is,  that  from  the  whole  of  bin- 
ConduA,  it  ii  evident  the  principles  of  the  Jefuitt  hav« 
furvived  the  abolition  of  their  order, 

Fof 
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danger,  is  there  aot  cruelty  is  calling  frcim  h(^  . 
neft,  ufefullaboudjfemanyvaluablecitizeDs,an<l 
converting  them  into  as  many  ^np^incipIed  va- 
gabonds ? 

For  ihii  miD  -to  come  forwird  with  a  proud  boaft  oflii^ 
loyalty— with  a  o'ew-faDgled  zeal  (or  itie  hmity  oo  the 
throne,  while  he  reprobaiei  the  men,  and  coDdcmni  the 
means  that  led  to  their  advaDcement,  is  at  impadcot  ai  it  Is 
contrary  to  hit  fbtmcr  cooduA  and  declxrationt  it  Parlia< 
nent. 

Of  what  complexiM,  and  of  what  riaiare  u  thit  lojraltjri 
which  coodeihos  M.  de  la  Fayette,  and  approves  of  Mr. 
Walhington  i  In  what  confiffi  the  difference  in  the  condndl 
aod  fitaation  of  thefe  Geotlemco  at  the  differedt  epochs  of 
1774  and  1789?  The  latter  was  called  by  the  uaanimoui 
voice  of  bit  countrymen,  to  take  the  command  of  a  mob 
that  had  not  acquired  the  honourable  diflinftion  of  an  army, 
tnd  wbofe  objed  was  to  reCft  the  execution  of  ^wi  deemed 
TCzitiouB,  and  acknowledged  to  be  contrary  to  the  knowa 
coofHtntional  rights  of  Eflgtlfhnien. — The  former  was  alio  in- 
Tited  by  a  decided  majority  of  his  countrymen  to  refcue  from 
the  French  Kin^a  power  which  had  been  frequenily  abufed, 
and  which,  by  being  undeGned,  was  incompatible  jwiih  the 
principles  on  which  ALL  GOVERNMENTS  ought  to  be 
eltablilbed.— The  views  and  appointments  of  both  tbeic  Ge> 
berals  were  precifely  the  iame ;  and  hoftile  as  Mr.  Burke 
has  lately  become  to  reform  and  to  revolutions,  we  know 
that  he  once  countenanced  infurreflion,  and  gloried  in  the 
rebellion  that  fevered  his  coumry  from  America, — We  know 
that  he  wept  at  the  viflories  of  his  country,  and  at  the  defeats 
of  her  enemies. — With  what  decency  then  can  he  give  hit 
carfes  to  La  Fayette  and  bit  benet^ftion  to  Wafhingcon  f 
With  what  claim  to  credit  or  relped  can  he  abufe  men  who 
are,  according  to  his  former  doAiines,  only  culpable  becaule 
ihey  were  unfortunate  i 
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gabonds  ?  Cin  your  Grace  refle£t  on  the  fad  cataf- 
tropbeoftheamiablc)  the  virtuous  Clermont  de- 
Tonncre,  and  not  ihed  a  tear  of  pity  on  his  ud- 

halloved 


1%  it  Mr.  Bnrke  wtiO  triampbcd  at  the  TiAoriet,  utA  wq* 
■t  ibc  defeats  of  Walhingtoa,  that  amtgns  the  loyalty  of 
•  M.  de  la  Fayette,  ^nd  cendemoi  him  for  ere£tiag  the  &a» 
daidofrcTohf 

It  it  Mr.  Burke  vbo  carried  on  a  coTref^mndeaee  with  Dr. 
FranLUn  at  Paris,  during  the  whole  period  of  oor  difgncer 
fbl  contefi  with  America,  aod  who  fupponed  with  all  the 
ferroor  ofenthiiGafni  the  rebeUtoOt  as  it  wu  caJIcd,  that  no* 
fiodi  the  coodaS  of  M.  de  la  Payette  criniiaal  ^Ii  the  liie- 
picioat  evidence  of  niea  who  defened  their  acrei  on  ibc  fitft 
alamii  and  who  al^fily  figh  for  that  tyranny  which  tbef 
alternately  felt  and  ezercifed,  to  be  receiTcd  in  preference  to 
b&»  i  And  ii  it  with  facb  beinga  that  Mr.  Burke,  a  Member 
of  the  Britifh  Parliament,  defcendi  to  aflbciaie,  and  partak- 
ing of  their  boieneJa,  would  wreA  from  an  abfent  and  fli> 
firefled  iDdiridnal,  defenc^fi  and  fotlorn,  all  that  the  la- 
vage ferocity  of  a  vindiflm  tyrant  has  left  him— man's  laft 

and  dear«ft  refoge— HOPE  I It   it  Mr.  Burke  that  baa 

joined  a  cowardly  race  of  niiicreants  to  aflaiEnaie  the  charac- 
ter of  a  man  whom  the  flonieft  of  then  would  tremble  is 
cncoanter,  and  Ihrink  into  nothing  at  the  fight  oii  1%  it 
Mr.  Burke  that  offers  himfelf  as  a  lample  of  loyalty,  and  ar- 
rogates the  right  of  prefccibiog  to  ns  rulci  of  allegiance  i—'Js 
it  Mr.  Bnrke,  in  whom  this  fpring-iide  of  loyalty  flows  in 
foch  profofioD,  who,  calloot  to  every  fenttment  of  duty,  of 
hnmanity.  and  of  gencroGiy,  infulied  fallen  MajeJly  in  ihit 
awful  and  dillrefling  moment  of  univcrial  grief  and  defpoo- 
dency,  when  every  face  was  marked  with  affliAion  and 
gloom  i  Is  tbis  the  apoftle  of  religion,  who,  when  every 
heart 
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tialloved  grave  ? — Can  you  open  the  enonnotu 
Tolumeof  modern  martyri,  and  not  tremble  for 
your  own  iate,    in  foUowing  even  the  example 

of 


httn  bot'  hii  own  wu  dtfioired  in  forrow,  and  ercry  cheek 
bedewed  with  teari,  proDouDCiDg  the  illnefs  of  hja  Savereiga 
ID  be  the  well  merited  rengeance  of  HefTen  *,  rejoiced  at  « 
calamity  which  threatened  hii  coaotry  with  ibe  greaieft  of  all 
ntiifbrtmiea  ?  Har  ihit  man  the  efirontery  to  prate  pubUcly 
of  doty  and  aSeAion  for  Kings  i 

Ii  h  Mr.  B«rkc  that  cfpoufed  the  caufc,  and  vindicated 
tbe  honour  of  his  dcpntj  (Powei)  who,  afhamed  of  a  pane* 
gyriclc  he  iid  not  delerre,  p»t  a  period  to  hti  exidence^ 
ynd  gave  the  lie  to  the  fulfonie  euloginnii  of  hi*  parafite, 
ihathai  (he  alTaranccta  make  a  parade  of  his  vlrtnes,  and  to 
talk  of  faltmilEoo  to  the  laws,  ^erereoee  for  the  magiflrates, 
•od  loyally  to  the  Throne  {—The  Throne  that  he  has  vili- 
fied, and  lidicnJed  I 

The  ttow  contest*  ilfelf  with  carrion,  and  battens  on  the 
moor  I  but  this  man,  a  glutton  aad  an  epicure,  din  at  higher 
game,  and  leu  repletion  at  defflKe  ;  it  is  not  the  cominon, 
ordioaiy  food  of  birds  or  beads  of  prey  that  faits  him — his  vo* 
racKMis  and  io{atiate  appetite  mud  gormandize  on  dainties  t 
and  Kings,  MiiiiDers,  Admirals,  Generals,  and  Nabobs,  have 
all  fallen  in  their  turn  under  the  veiloinoQ*  gripe  of  his  rude 
and  favage  claws. 

(  The  brutal  Philippic  qf  Mr.  Bnrke  agaiod  M.  de  la  Fay- 
ette, 00  the  I7ih  ind.  in  the  Houfe  of  Cemmoos,  does  not 
te^uire  to  be  contraded  with  the  mildDefs,  equity,  and  libe- 
rality of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  render  its  malignity  more  evident.^ 
It  has  been  the  misfonufie  of  the  former  Genileman,  not 
taly  to  have  courted  and  efponfed  error  through  life,  bat  to 
bav* 

*  yiit  the  Pirliunencatj  Dobuei  on  tlie  Kcpncy. 
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oT  fhe  moft  temperate  and  juft  among  ffaem  ? 

The  lirft  name  that  occurs^  in  contemplating 

0ie  convulfed,  and  dUaftrous  lUte  of  France,  is 

that 


hne  per£Ihd  io  it  with  «  degree  of  obftinacy  aDd.acrtinonj, 
til  fuiied  to  the  fituation  to  wfaicb  his  taleoti  have  raifed  him, 
and  to  ihal  refpeft  which  he  own  to  himrdf  and  ta.othen.— 
It  harilfo  been  hit  mitfortanetohavelcept  bad  company,  not 
froin  neccffitjr  but  choice,  and  on  occaGooa  whers  we  ate  led  to 
fufpefi  that  hif  ptinciples  arc  as  qiuch  to  be  blamed  ai  hii  tal{e> 
From  the  maiiimt  he  has  lately  adranced,  ^d  the  firalence 
.which  marki  his  lajiguage  wh;re*er  he  fatigues  debate,(it  it 
'nideai  that  Uie  Centlemao  bai  become  the  echo  of  a'c|jtli  of  . 
Trenchmen,  who,  though  mendicaDts  aod  exiles,  are  no  lefa 
reprehciifible  than  the  Jacobins,  wtioni  he  aaathcmatizea 
with  iDOfc  than  ecclefiafiicai  nncoar. 

lam'as  little  dilpofed  to  thiiilc  faToorably  of  the  latter  at 
lMr.  Burke,  lAit  if  I  were  called  upon  to  decide  diet  ween  tbefe 
two  defcriptiont  of  people,  I  ihoald  be  nucb  puzzled  to 
koow  to  which  of  them  the  preiereoce  oujhc  to  be  gi*e;^-> 
It  is  really  hard  to  decide  which  is  the  more  ddxious  aoimal 
^  ibc  two,  the  MONKEY  or  the  TYGBR— I  certainly 
would  take  neither  of  them  to  m;  arms.— It'll  act  very  cr«- 
dis^Je  to  this  G^nilcmao,  that  he  (hoold  become  the  n<Duth- 
piece  ofaderi»cid>le  hetd  of  fagitives,  to  the  full  m  void  of 
jtrinciple  as  thofe  whom  he  reprobates ;  and  ii  may  Aot  be 
anuls  to  remmd  him,  that  it  is  Dot  by  focb  language  ud  fucb 
dafirioet,  as  thofe  to  which  he  has  accallomed  faimfelf  of 
laic,  ihw  the  Englilh  GorernmeDt  is  to  be  fupported.— Its 
beft  Aiends,  men  who  hare  .beeo  unifbimly  aad  paflioDuely 
attached  to  the  Cooftitouon  in  all  the  guAt  and  tempeftt  .of 
'ftdioo,  are  not  to  be  BULLIED  iato  loyalty  by  the  iinpudeat 
neittcei  of  an  iodiifidaal  not  very  relpeCtaUe  ta-coi^ficDt, 
D  '  and 
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that  of  Orleans :-— He  had  recouire  to  the  daa- 
geroiu   expedieDt    of    inviting   the  fons  and 
daughters  of  rice  and  wretchednefs  from  their 

caves 


ami  who  hai  nio  up  and  down  the  iiotfs  of  the  political  ga- 
mut,  in  all  i»  varioni  Leys,  until  even  difcord  lickencd  at 
the  found  t  Neither  ii  it  eafy  to  feduce  tbem  to  cooGde  in 
the  aflenioDi  of  a  man  who  receives  his  ctenl  implicitly  from 
the  vagabond  herd  of  ccclefiallical  Diouoiebankt,  who  are 
fuffcred  to  eat  the  bread  of  idJenefi  through  the  miflakeo 
bounty  of  this  country^  and  **  mibo  tmambtr  the  land  thq 
tn^kt  lojerti&u.  '* 

I  am  rexed  at  the  forward,  not  to  (ay  impodent  zeal  of 
Mr.  Burke— a  zeal  too  recent  to  be  liocete,  and  lao  oflicioni 
to  ferve  the  caule  to  which  he  preiendi  fnch  violent  attach- 
aent.  I  am  perfoaded  it  would  be  of  much  nfe  to  Gorera- 
'  Stent,  if  this  Geotletnaa  could  be  prevented  from  (cribbliog 
or  prating.  Hit  imaginatioo,  rdo  wild,  requii^es  to  be  tem- 
pered by  difcreijon  ;  and  he  appears,  by  his  late  unmanly 
abofeof  a  dillrefled  and  (alien  ot^eA,  to  be  as  deficient  in  hu- 
manity as  he  is  in  jadg[nen^ 

Magnificent  feniences  from  fuch  men  may  flatter  the  ptc- 
jodices  of  ihofe  who  refemble  them,  and  tickle  the  ears  o( 
thofe  who  prefer  found  to  fenfe,  and  declamation  to  imih  \ 
but  the  Goreromcot  that  looks  up  to  fuch  beings  for  fup* 
port,  miferably  deceirea  iilelf,  and  manikHs  a  wjlh,  rather 
to  fultain  itfelf  by  fraud  or  nolence  than  by  equity  and  rea- 
Cm.  We  know  that  the  BriiUh  Goremmcnt  difdaios  fuch 
ud;  that  it  holds  in  abhorrence  fuch  i^eans;  it  is  therefore 
to  undeceive  thofe  who,  uninformed  of  ibe  purity  of  the  pre- 
fent  Adminiftration,  may  be  led  to  confider  Mr.  Butkc  as 
the  interpreter  of  their  feotiments,  and  attribute  the  noofenle, 
malignancy,  and  reveries  of  aa  intemperatet  and  (tunctiroes 
iolaiic 
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caves  and  lurking  places ;  and  that  tbe  piAoni 
of  thefe  mif-Qiapen  Ifnavesj  naturally  Tiolent 
vhen  let  loofe  ftom  reAraiata  might  be  inSamcd 

to 

infiuie  indrtidaal)  to  an  adm'iniftntioA  to  whom  thii  cosq- 
Irj  hat  the  mofl  ferious  obligatiooi,— The  fcoaotry,  irell 
ai^nized  of  the  danger  whh  which  the  ConftitiitioD  hai 
been  menaced,  it  fiimly  rclblved  to  fuppwt  Gorernmeat  «Rh 
all  its  force  i  tutd  with  fncb  >  fupport,  Miiliften  can  bare 
MitliiD£  (o  hope,  and  forely  thej  have  nochiog  to  fear,  fr6al 
the  applaufe  or  cenfure  of  a  nun  who  hai  doDe  little  eUe 
than  *ibmM  betweta  euraragaoce  of  every  kind,  and  who 
bai  proved  birofelf  to  be,  by.  the  language  beholdi,  andtbe 
priociplei  be  avowi,  much  better  qualified  for  a  Satrap  ift 
Ptrfia,  than  the  dtizcn  of  a  free  conniry. 

A  torrent  of  invrAJTCi  as  illiberal  ai  it  wa*  copiona  tmA, 
uaproToked,  waa  not  fnfficient  to  IJttiify  the  %leeo  and  la* 
T«ge  animolity  of  tfaii  Gentleman. — Not  content  with  de- 
parting from  the  decorom  of  parliameDtary  debate,  and  wan- 
-diring  into  a  looTe,  defultory  difcourle,  irrelative  to  the 
qneftion,  and  certainly  not  very  hamane,  be  advanced  chargea 
nnfopported  by  faOa*,  and  threw  ont  inlibaationt  to  which 
-the  Doifbm  coodod  of  M.  de  la  Fayette,  prefeoti  a  diraA 
-and  complete  rdiitation.  |Ab  a  procrfof  the  iojuiliGe  offered 
'  to  thii  foilom  fifiim  of  inexorable  tyranny,  whofe  lament- 
able condition  afibtdi  matter  of  indecent  merriment  to  ibie 
idcfpicable  Ariftocracy  of'  bit  own  country,  and  of  malignaat 
■  iriomph  to  Mr.  Bnrke  and  hii  no  lefi  defpicable  aflbciaiea  in 
'  thii,  I  have  ^veo  extrafii  from  two  lettcrt,  dated  Paril* 
the  a jd  February,  1791,  written  by  Mr.  Milei,  and  ad< 
'  dreffed,  one  nf  tbem  to  Sir  Edward  Newenfaam,  in  Dublin, 
andtbe  other  to  Henry 'Janei  Pye,  Efq.  at  Tell  wood  Lodge, 
\  Haaui.  It  ia  with  the  permiSoa  of  tbefe  Gentlemen  that 
Da  they 

.     .        *  YidathaSiCB^acioasf  M.  dalaFayanaatthaMid. 
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to  die  higheft  {>itcb,  and  qu^ified  ft}t  deads  of 

daHcoefs*  the  prefs  wai  cftlled  in  to  flatter  their 

powers  and  to  drive  thcfm  furioot.    No  ma^ 

couid 

thej  «n  iniblidied  j  and  u  the  writcf  of  ihem  it  frcyaiin^ 
bis  iaurefiing  correQmndcnce,  during  hit  refidcace  on  the 
contiiieot,  far  theprefi,  there  it  no  doubt  bat  ^  iAmt&n 
of  an  uofgnanate  iodiTidual  will  Ibon  be  tindicUed  bjr  m  ta- 
Ihority  much  more  re^tefiabte  for  in  ftrtcity  tlan  tbofe  of 
bii  bitter  -Rod  viiidifitTi  ftcCDfei^ 

The  extrai&i  ue  u  foJlowf  mod  the  candid  ^kfi  to 
judge  whether  M.  d«  la  Fayette  aded  with  that  fcrfdf 
and  hodility  towudt  the  Royal  Family  Widt  Wl»di  Mr. 
'Burke  hai  reyroached  him,  not  with  tbe  oandoui^  lir  mn- 
perance  of  a  Ganlemaii,  bnt  widi  the  TtotcDcc  of  a  raSab  1 
70  ^ir  XoWxkD'Navrim^u. 

Pari*,  aj  FA.  1791. 
<•  ^  immmf*  envdt  .frtctd^ihj  tht  fmfgrJi.^gekii^ 

i^ghl.t«  tbt  Ijuumingh,  h  tomfrqaaee  efm  r^n  list  -JHei^ttr 
tnufinfaru^  to  Jifart,  A  Jif^alhn  emfy  ctwi  ddmint^j  ti^ 
it  ^fiartd  that,  "  be  never  bad  a  thovgfat  to  ftptme  biAlelf 
**  fioin  hit  conotiy  and  hii  brothn-'j  and  he  ^aTe  bia  word 

'**  of  honour  that  he  would  never  fbr&kc  the  Kii^."-: 

Upon  wlnth  on*  e/tht  viemem  dfmMdtJ,  "  HmH*  Roii'cn 
*'vzi  To  «r^2  bi  amfrotnd-~'*  Q^t  eft  ce  qui  «ft  fi'b- 
'«  dignc  de  me  fiure  nne  puttUe  qneftion  {"  Tit  tkfiMaithm 
lien  'i)0edotijtaai  bu  mift. — He.Jmd.fit  mat  m  Iter  fi/Mr, 
jftmaaer,  th^  nplhd—liej  im/wndiaetUdJititr.dmdfii^ 
'iiiaJamtt^and.~'A'wenj»^edmtmaaHt»furvtafdilo  lit 
•T>illeriei^aadiUJinJufMMai^.4eiaF<^ette.  HimtvtatMmt 
it  Wt  wid  tit  king.-'Ueptrj^ii  omfiei^  iim,  tmJttftind 
iejboiiidir/entfin-^  Payttt*  eam^sOtuAdli  iwttfiUrt 
«/*  til  Mmk^aBlf.  .  Tit  mm  if^^tJ  trnj^talamg  la  Urn  oAsr 
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couM  afterwarda  ebarm  tbeTe  GaHbant  to  reft  ; 
andyeta  my  Lord,  iacredibte  as  ic  will  appear 
to  ftituFs  ages,  ve  Have  our  TrincHlos  and  Ste- 
phanos, 

imJimfrivalt. — Htfiud  tiat  ht  bad  mi ftertli  from  ihefe^atlf 

femuj  yatir /ritnJ  ihaf  ".  MoDlifur  wai  to  lfla»c  »ril  tbw 
"  nioKti  efcone^  hjr  1500  cav^terf,   whp,  were  at  tl^e  Lus;- 

lf^_  ho/mu-.r—^  Je  TOgt  doapf  ipi,  [i^olf  d'hwopu''  "(MB  p 
**  tfanficttr  part,  |e  rf^ntera;  &  (.^tif^U^  'fl  itp.^ve|l<*  (IQf 
"  V(a%  veofz  de  me  Afxafg.  foot  if^^  ^■■ie^n>!m>»  jt  ro«f 
<f  arrtSu  jfi'^ue  u  qn^  roui  ajiez  vcriGe  le  fait." 

/  ryit/^  IrtfHUtdfor  La  Eajilte  toi^  ^trimmiiittdtlntrd^ 

i^ormtr  tbti^td  ial»  an  affa^ih~ 

Tie  AaigtK  la  tutic^  Lfi  fajcttf  it  ^xfiejed  it  i/fere^tb^  and  at 
ht^a  vi(6  alatf^j  on  lit  !ta0  alarm  li^  ihefreftSiof  of  bit  fnr- 
prifiiud  Sovereign,  and  at  hit  vi^lance  itfvery  where pvtn  of 
aid  ofaf^t*  t^ervale^.  £yiHnleJ,  aad  i^eienf  be  bat  moifTed 
ibt/l/^ieion  ^  liei/i^  aiachcd  la  lb'  Caffrf ,  efnd  inimifol  lo  f^t 
ftofk.  He  bat  great  Aelne/t  at  men  at  greal ^firmntfi  of  mtuf, 
and^reatintr^idii;f,bulbitrefoureetartno(  ejual(«  Ht^mr^ej 
fnd  tfibe  it  b^rfaed  wltb  e^yddfwj  kjlbojevbotoipiltfi'ffiil'nl 
him  in  biieommand,  andijibofi  vibo are r^olved to txtertmnale 
the  Royal  Familj,  hit  very  loyalty  v/ill  atter>pE/b  bit  deflntSion. 
Bel^veme,  wfdtof  Nevenbam,  that  bi  wiU  either fa!I  hyfeene 
ifpoibbani  or  fe  driven  iplf  exile  f  aiu{thitfrf^fiionpfminet 
have  ofieu  rotated  to  b''^" 

r»   HiKKT  jAlfll    Pll.    Efy. 

Parity  Ij  Aj.  1791. 

"  Unpfeafimt  reportt  art  tm  dreula^on,   andvibicb,   iftbij 

olHaatrt^ttwm/lprodiutmafbmfebiefamdhloodfhid.  It  it/aid 

ihat 
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phanos,  impatient  to  pay  court  to  Uie  monftePi 

^d  polTels  the  Ifle.  , 

The  PMk«  of  Orleans,  a^g  from  the  doubly 

motives  of  pique>  ami  lull  of  power,  felt  net* 

ther 

Aatthe  ^rngtrndDm^tim^  wii  li*^tuai,  weretcfoBew  Mm- 
_/tiir,  w/iom  I  iaformrd  jou  in  i^j  la/I  viai  preparing  Ic  gtt  avutf 
fnvaltlj. — It  ii  alfejwi  that  37,000  e^^nt,  AfiriiiOtJim 
Parii,  ttndanud  nitb  _fiUeltet  imfttrUdfrBm  TuHn,  fome  of 
viUei  iave  tenjieium  It  au,  were  te  wtaffacft  ibepalriali  m  tbt 
metroptTii,  wtnk  the  EM^erw  im  vaded  FtMce  on  tbefidt  of  Brtf 
Bant  laith  apotutrful  army,  and  the  AriJIacraej  rofe  in  tie  Pro- 
vinea.—Here  it  a  mine,  mjJtar  Sir,  fuJltSfnt  to  How  up  the 
Timlleria  in  an  ittfiani ;  in  confequena  of  which,  the  Lueem' 
hugh,  whitb  it  tbt  r^idtnce  of  Manfitur,  viae  inve/lediy  ibemoi 
before nght o'clock  lajtnighl,  tuiJieiaai  condnBtd in eRJgracefnl 
Iritaafb  to  tbt  Chateau  of  hie  bafUfi  brother,  foUowed  and  mf 
mated  by  tit  raiilt.—b  toot  with  exlrenu  ^ficidtj  that  the  peo- 
pU  were  rcftrainedfrom  •violence^ 

"Cannon  v>frt  plated  before  the  tnlriate  of  lbe^bmUeriet\ 
the  maichei  were  fighttd,  and  the  gunneri  iadiureBioni  tojire  em 
iie^fir/l  alarm.  .    '  - 

"  7ht  mob  ietomirfg  clttmortnt,  in/ijied  en  exHrpating  every 
ve/lige  of  Royalty,  and  but  for  tbe  undaunltd  and  detidedconduS  of 
La  Fayette,  would  bave  afcendidto  tbe  apartmenti  of  tbt  King 
and  $MM,  in  tvhiei  eaft  I  am  eoaviiued  that  neither  of  them 
would  have  beheld  lie  "  morrow'i  dawD." — ft  wot  the  firm 
manner  in  which  La  Fajate  aBed  that  impofed  on  lie  muliiltrdi, 
and  obtained  a  reffilefor  the  Bvti  of  tie  King  and  l^uetm,  whom 
you  may  be  affurtd  wUI eertMuly  ptrifb  'nfomt  ^.tbtfe  tumutti. — 
Iwatprtfent  at  tbit  JS/b-effing  fcene,  andwai  afieniflied tojlnd 
tit  King  mere  tolltBed  and  left  alarmed  than  the  Siflyor.  I  dt- 
fctndedfron  the  royii  apartnuuli,  and  mixing  with  tbe  mob,  per- 
ttived 
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ther  Ihvne  not  remorfe  at  aSbciating  with  niea 
of  the  loweA  rank,  and  moft  abandoned  charac- 
ters.— In  the  commencement  of  his  political  ca- 
reer,' 

eaved  Jimerat  Jaca  among  thtm,  v>bom  f  remtmitr  to  iavt 
Jam  on  htUir  oicafiotij,  and  In  better  flaitt. 

"  My  taJignatisn  provpieJ  me  to  Jtliver  mj  fentimfnti  to  tie 
m/guiJid  populace  v>ith  tie  fame  unreferved freedom  or  I  havr 
tntH/mitttd  tbtm  to  you,  for  tuhieh  my  friendi  hire  lax  tnt  miiih 
mSfcretion—mm  K^wul  plus  furt  qne  mot  — /  raanal  hear 
that  either  mfult  or  ofpre^anfiouid  he  Hatred  la  olbert  any  mart 
ibm  to  myfilf;  and  on  thef:  oceafioni,  rani  and  extravagant  at 
the  ^atxatifm  may  afptarta  yon,  I  altu^i  feel  dijjiofed  to  malt  a 
tommon  cauft  tuith  the  taretchtd,  and  viridicale  iheir  righti"   I 

Of  what  Diture  is  the  humanity  of  Mr.  Burkci  that  mock- 
cd  the.  agoniziog  puigt  of  his  country  in  the  honr  of  alarm 
fi>r  its  beloved  Sofereign,  and  that  now  wteps  fo  abundantly  - 
over  an  outcafi  crew  of  mitred  hypocritet>  whofe  praAical 
atheifm  has  been  infinitely  more  injarioni  to  morals  and  reli- 
jioD,   than  all  the  wild  and  incobereni  ^culauons  of  Vol- 


What  are  we  to  call  this  ncw-&nglcd  zeal  for  Majefty 
which  has  lately  blazed  forth  with  fuch  uncommon  violence 
in  Mr.  Burke  I  What  ^rc  thofe  new  dodrinei  of  palGve  obe- 
dience and  noD- refinance  which  b<  has  the  elTrontery  to  bel- 
low in  our  eani  as  the  mearare  of  our  duty,  and  the  criterion 
of  our  affeAions  I  Is  it  fi-om  this  man  that  we  are  ro  learn  our 
oUigatiooi  to  the  King  and  to  his  Gorernmentf  From  ibe 
man  wbofe  whole  life  atmofl  has  been  marked  by  a  fteady, 
ttflioterrupted,  tud  fomciiracs  ferociooi  oppofition  to  the 
Crown  i 
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ro«,  k  \n»  OrkuU,  Miizboouy  Baruv««  and 
Co.  but  u  the  val>Uey  iBvitcd  b)!  the  profufioQ 
of  ttiiuf  Chi«f»  accttondftCtdl  and  »Bi|i|ireii  fbic*, 

they 

Crowa }  'Fm«  Ae  mn  irttob  fitdilu  u<t  mnonlhiacf 
coHTtTfion  WIS  Idt  I  iMKw  of  fvrprile  to  i)m  world*  wh» 
kaiw  hw  &«K  !)>*•  M  Im  aflaoMM,  vb*  tfaansIiB  tbsy 
kMwhim  4P«V/— lait  ibt*  m«i»  wba  "  fiif  i»efmimt  tmr 
m  iif  4»mir>"  ifMt  bonds  hit  pnud  knee  t»  ofiiujcd  Hi* 
y/Biy,  wd  whale  mind,  becooMpliut^  jisldiio  die  MUbMiqi 
it  TpttTRfd  I  hit  Mi.  Bvpke  who  bte  VMted  rajrtlty  lik»  • 
T«y  drab»  tlut  pcetendt  to  &  pwar  loyaky  tkaa  tlM  rnft  «( 
iheaettiw,  ud  thtt  4ouU  teacli  m  wbK  >  BrkUk  fiily^ 
owes  10  a  Briiifii  Sonnctga  }  Ii  it  !•  U>  vanlkN>&  that  Y4 
are  to  refort  in  future,  oot  for  fair  and  n^ooal  allegiance, 
foeh  M  tiM  Iftwa  and  Ct»ftitutioii  pfofitrilw  aad  Hlludae, 
b«t  fitr  that  nnqsaliied  fMbMiflioa  to  uDdefined  pow«(  whick 
bat  keen  prohtbitedi  decriedi  aod  repToboud  ae  daogtMW 
■adio&moui  evet  (inca  the  year  itSSi  wd  whick  ifaia  Jcfail 
is  poJitici,  IB  wdl  as  in  leligioa,  would  lin«ggle  baek  imo  ifai 
cwDtry,  and  deal  oat  rovi  io  portiow  faCdaot  d>  dilgoft  and 
provckercfolt  in  the  Tcrieft  flare  uodertbeascitDtOavel  Uwi 
in  France  \ — Ii  it  thii  cantelion  that  rcceina  tti  hne  from  die 
tranfiiory  iaflUcace  of  paffiog  objeAi,  that  {Mreadi  10  k- 
Ibrw  on  otkcra  a  pcrauneot  and  nerar-ftdiBC  conylncjoit  I 
Away  witk  fitch  impcftinencc  j  aad  VMcbcd  aa  we  arc  t» 
OBT  Sovereign  from  gntiiade  and  a^lediOB  |  beWKl  aa  wt 
*  are  by  doty  and  by  intcreft  to  iaffon  tbc  lawi  aitd  CoaAt- 

talion  of  Onr  coaBtr^,  let  q*  r^ed  ike  iaIblaK  ■im4»«t  «f 
ikil  high  'pneft — who  arrog atca  xa  himfilf  the  right  af  4i6* 
fating  to  nt  to  tnattera  of  GorerDineM,  and  who  pnmda  to. 
bs  the  only  loyal  fabjed  within  bii  Majefty'a  doniinioDt.'  ■■■ 
J<ei  u  Infe  thi*  forereigii  pontiff  of  a  new  defcription  to  la- 
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they  clftived  a  fhxt9  ia  the,  profitable  bufincfftv 
nf  revolutioni*.  and  pcefeatly  engrofled  tb» 
vh-Ole  trade  to  thegifclves  ;^  tlucy  even  found. 
tbenfely^  in  a  condition  to  enablifh  Ivuilar 
Tories  in  other  countries,  and  had  (he  addre&L 
to  en^ags  men  of  rank  and  foctune,  but  of  iittljc. 
fcnfQj.  and  lefs  difcretion,  in  the  hazardous  ^- 
terprtze  of  overfetting  States  and  Empires.— « 
Before  this  final  change  took  place,  M.  Orleans 
found  himfelf  conceited  to  turn  out  his  old^ 
sind  receive  new  partners.  The  firm  was  after- 
wards changed  to  Orleans,  Danton^  Robef- 
pierre,  3arr^Te»  and  Marat.  £ut  the  firft  name 
fooa  giave  place  to  the  latter  i  and  as  thefe  have 
fince  periflied,  one  by  the  guillotiaei  and  the 
Qther  by  a  poignard,  the  triumvirate  that  re- 
mains have  continued  for  the  moment  to  mooo- 
potiisc  the  entire  trade-  ■  -How  long  they 
will  be  allowed  to  carry  it  on  belongs  to  pro- 

nent  that  be  cannot  introduce  m  this  bappy  country,  Baf' 
tittt,  Lettret  de  Cacheti  and  aU  the  other  dilgraceful  in^le- 
SKpti  of  DeTpotMin. 

l.et  ui  leave  him  to  confble  the  wretched  cgngregalimi  of 
%mrtfatted  Carmelitei  whom  he  hai  aflembled  at  fiecooi- 
ield,  «nd  whom  he  feedi  witli  the  vain  hope  of  reftoring 
to  th<  laod  from  which  they  have  beeo  defervedly  dfirco ; 
h  it  time  to  leive  him  to  hij  tcflcSioni,  with  tbii  adinooi- 
doD,  however,  that  if  he  ircfpolTn  aguo  oo  the  ^ood  fenfi  vf 
Ibe  Oation,  I  will  purfue  hicn  until  be  lomi,  lilie  the  ea-  . 
n|fd  viper,  on  himlelf,  ud  cxpiei  by  hia  own  poifoo. 

phecy 
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phec7  to  foretell,  and  to  dme  to  reveal.—— 
My  bufiaefs  is  merely  to  fubmit  the  fa&s  to 
your  conrideration,  and  to  eoquire  what  right 
your  Grace  baa  to  expe£l  better  treatment  thaa 
thofe  who  have  gone  before  you  in -the  danger- 
ous experiment  of  difturbing  the  public  mind, 
and  oj^llng  the  meafures  of  Goverament  f — I 
have  no  doubt  but  the  pennylefo  cobler  in  He- 
cadilly,  who  having  no  longer  any  boots  or 
flioes  to  vamp,  has  undertaken  to  new  vamp 
\  the  State,  would  have  no  obje^ons  to  your 
name  ftandlng  iiHt  in  the  partnerfliip.  But  let 
the  gentleman  traffic  on  the  ^  credit  of  your 
name»  and  call  for  fuppliet  from  your  pocket, 
and  how  long  do  you  think  your  Grace  will  be 
allowed  the  diftin&ion,  or  enjoy  the  prifage  on 
wines  •  f 

Believe  me,  my  Lord,  it  would  foon  be 
Hardy  and  Grafton,  or  rather,  Hardy  andFitz- 
roy,  perhaps  Palmer  f ,  not  only  to  remind  you 
of  your  origin,  but  inhatred  to  the  word  King 
in  any  lutgtiage ;  and  thus  degraded  and  bap- 

*  Put  orhit  iDcoiDe.    Vide  tfae  g;raiitiif  Chaiiei  II. 

t  Charles  ihe  Second,  forgetdtig  thu  nobiiity  withcwt 
TiTtge  is  exaiicd  tnhmj,  created  thit  woman  Ducheft  of 
Cleveland;  and  accordiogto  the  hiltoiiao,  flie  w»"/i-o- 
£xat,  rafteinu,  £ff»liae,  violeni,  and  rev**£f/u/." 

Hufflc'i  Hifiory,  vol.  ni.  ptge  592. 

)  ttzed, 
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rized,  your  Grace  would  be  compelled  to  chadnt 
in  unifon  with  your  companion— 

*■  We'll  new  nitiptbe  State, 
"  lite  Charch  we'll  iraDllate. 
*'  Old  lliocf  ire  no  more  worth  tltetr  meuliDg.'' 

Whether  your  Grace  has  a  tafte  or  voice  for 
fingiag,  I  know  not,  but  I  can  eafily  believe 
that  fuch  airs,  and  in  fuch  company,  would  not 
vibrate  fweet  mufic  to  your  ear. .  Under  fuch 
diftreffing  drcumftances,  bumbled,  ruined,  and 
flung  with  remorfe,  it  is  poffible  you  might  be 
provoked,  but  from  a  better  motive,  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Duke  of  Orleam,  and  de- 
mand, at  fome  fe£tion  or  municipality,  another 
name,  in  the  poor  and  wretched  hope  that  your 
former  rank  and  fplendor  would  Ik  forgotten  in 
the  change.  What  was  the  cScGt  of  a  mean 
and  abje£t  fervilify  in  the  moft  infamous  of  the 
^urbens,  would,  I  am  witling  to  believe,  be 
the  refult  of  pride  in  your  Grace,'  to  hide  your 
ihame }  but  contrition  would  then  be  too  late;' 
CivingyourGrace,however,creditfortheoften- 
fible  motives  of  your  coadu£l,  on  what  ground; 
permit  us  to  enquire,  of  fair  and  reafonable  hope 
could  you  recommend  his  Majefty  to  propofe 
overtures  of  peace,  without  being  previously 
aflured  that  they  would  be  accepted,  or  at  leafl: 
attended  to  by  the  enemy  ?— Are  you  certain 
that 
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tj|)at:  %  f^tioa  ol  hoftUitkt  wctaU  be  a  meafiirs 
of  policy*  on  the  fait  of  France,  at  this  ma< 
inent — or  that  it  is  even  pradicable  ? — Do  you 
know  for  cenain,  my  Lord,  that  it  would  be  as 
definable  an  objeA  to  the  French  ConventioD, 
without  any  preparatory  fteps  to  reconcile  men's 
minds  to  fuch  M  evept,  as  it  usqueftionably 
V0ul4  b«  mder  certain  cooditioni  to  this  caun> 
^  ?  Atq  there  no  ether  difficulties  in  the  way 
9f  pe^ce,  but  thofe  which  hare  been  attributed 
witfi  fnch  UtUo  decency  to  the  pa0k>m  and  in? 
tereAs  of  9  few  individuals  ^^*  WwU  tbart  ba 
^*  m  4<*ft^  *"  Pf^n^*  receiving  fuddtn^  iato  bet 
**■  l/ofiin  ^  wrmotu  ftpuJatitHt  diflribmeA  mio 
**^fi<n  nrnvfi,  and  actujiamed  fa  «verj  Jfeem 
*■'  gfdjffeiuitiMjaieufii^t"-r^Vifhit,  in  the  name 
^  %h»  hnmaalty  which  you  profefs,  would  be 
4w  wqdu^l  and  purfuits  of  a  disbanded  muld* 
tqde,  pevmittcdtD  run  riot  Jn  the  very  ccqtei 
of  tim  diftra&ed  a>untry,  in  which  the  exifting 
laws  are  too  weak  »>  afford  protection  to  thofe 
who  actually  inhabit  it  ? 

Tbefe  circumftances  ftieuld  hava  been  well 
coA^dcred.  before  your  Grace  took  (hare  in  a 
Rebate,  the  refult  of  which  it  fo  little  likely  tq 
anJwer  either  the  avowed  or  fecret  purpofc  of 
the  iaun  vho  propoicd  and  commenced  ii.>-yw 
I  b;tve  hitherto  addreffed  your  Grace,  in  the 
^(t  perfw  plural ;  from  a  convidioi,  that  in 
delivering 
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tt'el^refrki'g  t&y  te&titnfe'ftn,  t  was  delivering  thobr 
t/i  Vny  doutlYrf ;  bUt  as  t  'Ihall  Vare  oceafion  to 
Ttrfer  to  jJitpeft  'iUd  fo  letter^  vittiiii  my  own 
tbowledge,  2nd  focne  of  wiiich  are  in  my  pof- 
feflion;  as  it  #tll  b^  b^'cd&afry  to  quote  private 
^tithoritits,  ^ud  «hich  fbl-  very  obvious  rea- 
¥oin,  mxiill  tematn  fkhouyihous;  I  ihatl  hereafter 
'fpeak  tmnttdiaTety  frofn  ttfyfe)^,  anj  take  mj 
x^nce  for  my  coirefpondeoce  and  aflertions 
obtaining  that  credit,  which  I  know  to  be  due 
to  them.^ — I  do  not  venture  on  faft  and 
ill-founded  aOertious — I  fpeak  from  authorityv 
froB  detr  Aid  indifputaye  tefUnony,  iftoltt 
the  evidence  of 'ofeb  ■vfell  qualiti^  to  pro- 
liounce,  and  tieftStinty  ihucli  better  infot-med* 
iny  Lord,  than  either  of  us  of  the  temper  of 
their  country.,  and  of  its  ^i^fi^n  and  -ca- 
f  actty  for  ipeBce"— Of  men,  whd,  ceHvmi?^ 
that  va'rs  eng^end^  ^nd  m\iItIpTy  i^Tmis,  ^a^e  as 
anxious  for.peace  as  your  Crace,'and  who  would 
cheerfully -co-operate  in  terminating  a  tontell, 
which  only  adds  to  the  affli&ing  catalogue  eif 
fauBuhn  vmcfaednie&. 

My  chahMeU  of  infof toiitiba  are  to  tlie  Yiill  ai 
auttiehtic,  and  as  refpe£lab!e  as  thofe  of  your 
Noble  Colleague,  without  my  having  recourfe 
to  the  'daAgeram  ncpedient  of  a  clandeAiiK  <or- 
■re(i;idttdetite  -with  \\it'enmies  bf  ftiy  ttratttfy,  or 
to'the  diftiottoutable  means  of  prelerving  it,  ty 
commu- 
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commanications  vbich  impeach  the  loyalty  of 
the  citizen.-^It  is  on  the  credit  of  the  authority 
to  which  I  allude,  that  1  inform  your  Gtace, 
^  Frauce  i>  not  in  a  fitiiatioR  even  to  liften  to 
orertares  of  peace,  much  Ief»  to  promife  them ; 
and  that  no  doubt  of  her  deplorable  condition 
ihould  remain,  I  fubjoin  the  c<^y  of  a 
letter  *,  dated  the  7th  ultimo^  vhich  will  prove 
the 

•  "  Je  penre  cotnme  vons,  qoe  la  France  pent  faire  ta 
■*  premicrei  orerture*  fani  fe  degrader,  parceqiie  le  pnnfii- 
**  lia  diploaiatique  irei  cooveiiablet  aux  Miriifirn  dei  Roil, 
**  ne  coDTJeot  pint  guere  a  une  nation,  dant  U  pliiMc^ie 
*'  (qaoiqu'oa  en  dife)  a  tomtaeaci  h  afhenn  U  rogencra- 
'*  tion,  Se  parceqne  cette  nation  a  develtoppi  nne  energie 
**  fan*  exemple  dans  let  radei  de  I'liilloire—Mai*  je  doii  rou> 
**  Aire  part  des  difficult^  que  je  prcroti. 

••  Jc  conncna  *oiie  phiUntrophie,  &  j'ai  da  regret  qM  Id    , 
*<  circooftancu  m'oteoi  lont  cfpoir  dc  voir  de  litAt,  noc  6a 
**  a  la  guerre— Ne  penfez  done  plus  i  preTent  i  ta  paix. 

<•  Si  c'eft  nne  paix  partielle  I'Aoglcierre  o'y  coDfeotiroii 
*■  pas  t  a  c'eft  uoe  paix  geoerale,  je  doute  fi  la  Francey  coo- 
*'  feottroit— Elle  eft  dcnnue  un  camp,  k  let  Ftangait  fe  font 
"iailttont  foldait. 

"  Senut-il  done  pmdeoi  de  rappeller  brofqaeinent  dant  let 
"  foyera  cette  miflc  enorme  repartte  en  quinzc  ami6et  ?  Ne 
"  ferait-il  pu  a  crundre  que  cette  ruptore  violente  dei  gontt, 
"  dc  la  licence,  &c,  militairet,  ne  noui  replongeat  dant  det 
«  Doureaux  troubles  ?  et  h  politique  oe  confeillerait  elte  pu 
"  de  conferrer  Diriment  etrangeririaqui6tnded'c(prit,  tc 
<*  a  la  furabondaoce  d'adint^  qu'une  goerre  dc  cette  nature 
"  a  di  necefliureinent  devellopper  i  Je  vom  ai  parlj  dant 
tout 
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the  TCiy  little  profpeft  there  is  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  complicated  miferies  which  defolate  £u> 
Topct)  and  menace  the  world  with  a  prolonga- 
tion of  a  war,  difaftrous  beyond  doubt  to  all  the 
pinieiconcemed,  bat  mnch  lefs  fo  to  this  country 
than  to  the  powers  on  the  continent,  and  in 
which  Atinifters,  with  every  difpofition  to  ter- 
minate it  that  policy  or  humanity  can  fuggeft, 
,  muft  perfevere  until  France  is  in  a  fituation,  we 
will  not  fay  to  propofe  peace,  but  to  accept  it, 
without  the  Tifque  of  plunging  berfelf  into  frefli, 
and  greater  difficulties,  than  thofe  under  which 
Ihe  at  prefent  labours. 

'  [The  letter  AH>m  which  the  annexed  eztra£l  is 
taken,  was  written  by  one  of  ihe  mod  intelli-  /To* 
gent,  and  bell  informed  men  in  France.)  '^^ 
the  man,  my  Lord,  who;  whenever  the  leafon 
of  negotiation  arrives,  will  mod  probably  be 
.  charged  with  the  pleafing  and  important  milSoB, 
to  the-  Britifli  court.  To  an  excellent  under- 
ftanding,  he  unites  an  integrity,  that  is  incor- 
.  ruptible ;  and  if  the  reft  of  his  counirymea 
pofleffed  his  virtues,  and  his  talents,  Fraace 
would  have  efcaped  the  miferies,  to  which  Oie 
has  been  a  prey,  ever  fince  her  weak  and  perfi- 
dious Monafchi.  preferied  holding  the  fceptre 

"  tout  ceeir  men  c)i:r  amit  i  coeur  ourett)  &  je  laifTe  A 
<*  voire  prudence,  &  <  TOtreamiiie,  U  deiermiutioii  de  Tu- 
"  fiige  foe  TOBi  CB  [>«u*ez  fuit." 

by 
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Ity  ewtrfptiiMi,  na  flMKt  inttf^t  tbtliemag- 
-StfniVDtty  df  refigmng,  or  defendfegit  like« 
TJiato.  TTheaanger  trbicfi  my  correfpondent  ap- 
^ifebtrnds  voiitd  -arife  from  Hie  (oddeD  ind  lb- 
tupt  drOblution  of  the  armies  of  the  tlepiibHc, 
'h  ^r  from  being  chimerical.  T&e  mirdiiefi 
-which  he  fiippofes  would  «nfue,  from  the  (Change 
•drhabltS}  p^om,  and  uitttatty  liceizfe,-tO'thac 
^leoency,  oi^er  "and  fubmilBon,  compatibfe 
with  the  peace  of  inrll  fociety,  are  experience^] 
to'  a  cerCiun  -degree  in  this  country  at  the  clbfe 
■of  «Very  wicr.  It  is  not  4a  aninftam,  that  rile 
morals  and  manners  of  mxnkind  -are  to  -be 
changed, -and  we  hwe  fcamtfrom  yonr-ttrace, 
-thtt  fome  difixifiitcttis  risn  fitftffr  be  eorred^d.  If 
Yebbttitfs  Ebril  t&Wders,  are  more  frequetttib 
•'flnglaad  «ti«Qever  k«r  tnilitiiry  i^flabtiibmenta 
'ilfce  redaced  ^  a&d  rkft  and  ^Ifordn-  prevsil  -uatit 
•Ae  ^(bujded  ttotfps  fi^t^iiircttlibly-underThe 
-tkunbiitffi  of  tbe  «aagiftrate ;  iMw-much  more 
-tMs^FnAce  to  fiar,  frotn  ^e  ficenre^^and-Tio- 
'hlfifie,  of 'Jix^iuadred  >fh(Hirand  rCtfliansy  let'loc^e 
')b  <a ^codbtry,' ijrtrtre  ho  ofher'rfghtis'aclenov- 
led^,  biit'Che  right  «f«he;ft^dhg6ft,  and 'in 
ifffafehChediHlipttrtJtff  rtfe'CocttM'adity  flK  ndt 
in  a  cdnditioDf  tor^ftffiiy  olainis, -Vhicfa  the 
military  may  urge,  or  to  puniOi  any  infult» 
which  an  unbridled  foldiery  may  offer?  Under 
circumllances  no  le(4  imperious,  than  they  are 
dillrefling. 
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diftrtffifl^,  tt  U  tifideiit/  ^at  f  ranee  coiild  hot 
aciftpt  df  (jeace  were  it  oflered  to  her }  and,  as 
ttie  dilemma  into  wHich'  flie  has  precipitated 
facrfelf  ciiinqt  be  aftcret,  either  to  your  Grace, 
or  to  the  'Marqiiis  of  LaAfdown,  we  ^e  antho- 
rifed  to  queftion  the  purity  of  your  motives,  for 
pTo'poliDg  1  injure  iiApta^cable  in  its'  exe£u»  ' 
tion,  and,  which,  if  it  had  beeii  atteinptdd, ' 
would  ultliQatety  have  deprived  thb  country  of 
her  altie6,'afid  Holland,  perhaps,  of  her  inde- 
pendence :  Fof  what  fecurity  could  poffitfhie 
given,  and  (judging  of  Ae  former  by'  th^pil)' 
what  realon  Rave  we  to  fuppof^,  that  tGe  Au- 
ftrian  KetherUnds,  and  the  Seven  tJnited  Fro-' 
vidceE,  Would  U6f  be  overrun,  the  infta'nt  the' 
Combined  Posters  laid  down  their  arms  \ 

Wifb  the  certainty,  almolt  of  fuch  an  event 
taking  plate,  wbeiieTer  every  check  and  fd< 
Afaint  on  France  Oiall  be  removed,  whaf  wt>uld 
thfi  Minifter  deferve,  who  \tould  couhfel  the 
King  to  &  ftep  of  fuch  Immiaent  rifqiiti;  and' 
«1iitr  claicii  can  thofe  have  to  the  confidence  of 
the  natioA,  who  would  engage  Parliatncnt  to  ad- 
drefa  the  tbfone,  forii  purpofe,  whicti,  if  grant- 
ed, would  extend  the  evils,  and  prolong  ^e  ca- 
Tattiiiles  they  afled  to  deplore?  Shamd  upon  a 
condu£l,  fo  fcandatous  and  corrupt.  It  has  not 
^<A  the  plea  of  ignorance  to  urge  in  ezcufe. 

£  .    ^Neither 
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Nother  is  it  the  hafty  and  inteaipcrate  deci- 
fion  of  a  benevolent  mind,  warm  in  its  pur- 
fuits  and  attachments,  and  viewing  peace  ia  the 
abftra£t  as  a  fuperlative  goot^  paSea  over  with 
die  rapidity  of  thought,  and  the  ardour  of  paf- 
fion,  all  the  various  combination  and  relation!, 
by  which  it  becomes  either  a  nufcbiefj  or  a  blef* 
fing  to  fociety. 

1  do  not  know,  that  there  ia  any  thing  per- 
verfe  in  my  undetftanding,  or  imperfed  in  my 
coiu|^ion  of  things.  I  am  fure  there  is  no-  . 
thi^^rvile  in  my  difpofition,  and,  that  I  am 
not  of  a  temper,  to  fupport  the  meafures  of  any 
man,  or  fet^of  men,  without  the  fulleft  convic- 
tion of  their  juftice  and  expediency.  .(But,  to 
talk  of  peace  to  a  nation,  which,  if  it  was  dif- 
V  pofed  to  hear  it,  is  not  in  a  condition  to  receive 
it,  ^nd  dares  not  accept  it,  is  the  extreme  of 
folly,  or  fomething  worfe,  and  can  have  noother 
obje€t  in  view,  bu(  to  imprefs  the  people  in  this 
country,  with  an  idea,  as  pernicious,  as  it  is  ill 
founded ;  that  tbe  war  is  not  only  an  aggrelfioa 
on  our  part,  but  wantonly  continued  againfl  men 
•*  tordiallj  difpofed  lo  treat  for  peace ^  if  tbe  Bri- 
**  tijb  cabinet  veat  net  pUdged  to  reftore  tbe  ancient 
'*  defpoti/m  in  France.'lfAs  fome  pains,  and  an  in* 
finite  degree  of  art  have  been  employed,  to  render 
thefe  opinions  general,  it  may  hot  be  improper 
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to  examhie  their  rdatioft  vith  th«:  U&,  ami 
l«ive  thofe  whom  it.wai  intended  to  deceive^  tO' 
draw  their  conclulion.  It.  has  beea  already 
ftated,  in  a  late  publication,*  that  the  war  was 
unavoidable,  and  a  perlbn  i^td  eft  pour  beaucot^ 
dans  la  revolution)  has  had  the  candour  to  own,- 
thatit  wasanaggreflion,not  on  thepartof  £i^-. 
land,  as  Mr.  Francis  had  the  imperdnence'to 
aflert  in  the  Houfeof  Commons*  on  the  6th 
bftant ;  but  on  that  of  the  Executive  Council, 
*.  whom  it  is  acknowledged,  "  couid  only  have  bun 
vatbbeld  from  a  Adoration  of  boftUitiet^  by  a  po/i- 
tivf  affuranctt  that  m  interruptioii  would  be  givtn 
by  tbis  country  t  to  tU  projecution  of  the  war  agoing 
ibe  Emperor  \  for  at  to  tbt  Cotttt  rf  Berlin^  tbe  Con- 
veniieKf  acquainted  as  it  waif  mtb  its  perfidy  and 
ytnality ;  made  no  fertile  to  deeiare,  that  tbe  King 
^  Prujiay  wbo  bad  deceived  tbe  Dutch,  Bra- 
banpns,  and  Litems,  neither  excited  tmeafine/i-nor 
alarnt,  at  they  could  always  in  cafe  of  nteejjity  pur- 
ebafe  tbe  man  who  was  ready  to  fell  bimfelf  to  tbe 
bigbeft  bidder,"  It  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  en- 
quire what  degree  of  affinity  this  cenfure  has  to 
truth  i  I  fliall  only  obferve,  that  the  beft  anfwer 
vhich  his  Pruflian  Majefty  can  give  to  a  ca- 


*  Vide,  ••  the  conAiS  ef  FfMu  Imverdt  Grial  Brkma 
exammed,  v/ti  «*  J/fmSic  and  N»tti,  tj  Mr,  Wub.*  Prioc- 
cdfbrG.Nie«l»  PaU-MalL 

£  a  lumoy 
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Itaa^  fo  atMxiont,  is  x  iaSA&A  d&hiTgB  of  hit 
eog^cnunu  widi  otlur  powers.  \tt  rstuni  for 
thU  expeded  n«i)trailty  on  tlie  part  of  Gnat 
Britain,  a  BCUtraKt;  no  le&dlfltpBoarable  hi  i«- 
fclf,  than  it  wowld  bave  bctn  ^lagurMM  in  Itt 
conicqociius,  a  ^nt  promMe  vas  given,  not  t*- 
attack  tlit.Uinted  ProviBcei,  and  that  w«  migtrt 
jadge  at  oace»  of  the  truib  and  G(»ifillefKy  ef  the 
Frencli  UKutvTC  Gnaiicif ,  the  Mrigation  of  the- 
Scbcfak,  whkb  involved  io  )t  the  rutft  of  At»- 
Aerdam,  wqs  dielared  to  be  free.  The  conven-  ' 
tion^  amy'  vai  alfo  }t>  poflfefSon  of  Liege,  Bra- 
buttk  and  Ftanders,  vblte  a  banditt),  caHing 
ttemftlTCB  the  State*  «f  Holli^d,  vere  colleft-- 
lEig  a  force  on  the  Datcb  frontkra,  tfoHipofed  e^- 
tfac  ootcaflp  cf  all  nations,  by  whooi  Maaftricbt 
•mm  to  b«  ftunmened,  and  hi  cafe  of  refufa), 
France^  i*  the  affumed  charafier  oitajitiyy  va« 
t*  hare  be«a  innwd  19  reduce  k-. 

The  niitd^  mode  of  flratagein»  wac,  feiow- 
tfror  preferred }  a  paffage  was  requeded  io  form>> 
for  the  troop*  of  the  French  Republic,  andas  a 
proctf  (^  the  pacific  temper  with  fhieh  die  de- 
nuuid  waa  made,  and  cX  the  good  faith  with- 
which  thff  condilioni' vonld  have  been  keptf 
preparations  were  made  for  bombarding  tbc 
town  into  a  complianct^  the  taftant  [leniullion 
was  d«iu«d. 

■Such. 
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Such  inftances  of  aa  amkaUe  dif)»o(ittoit,  Tcky 
frequently  occurrfid,  and  my  correfpondent  ha& 
very  clndidlj  confefliid,  qut  kt  bo^Uith  fiat-- 
^s  et^taebfes centrt  t' Aji^letmra  n'rUtentptumtitu 
■  mSivtt  et  retlies  pCiau^rtfvoeation  oiiverte** 

I  will  not  rmiiiid  your  Graceof  tbpefibns  6l 
th«  French  Eaiiffarka  to  excite  iafurre£t^iaB> 
the  kingdom,  nor  of  the  fcTeral  dutMs  of  the 
National  CoDrention,  which,  anHcIpatin^tfaefe 
infunedioot  offered  fuccour  aad  ftatewiiiy  to 
Ihoie,  who  would  ere&  the  ftasdard  >of' f(f»oh» 
againft  monarchy  and  nobility. 

Tbefe  fa£ti  arc  of  fucfa  general  notoriety,  and 
lb  fully  elUbtiflied,  that  it  would  be  impeliaiiait 
to  repeat  theoi.  /My  objed  it  mttrdy  to  con- 
vince yon,  that,  as  the  aggreiEon  was  obcoo  the 
pWI  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  France  in  her  pre- 
fent  lamentable  fituation,  and  under  the  pret 
fure  of  multiplied  embarralTaients,  tan  neither 
oSer  nor  accept  of  peace,  the  motion  of  Lord 
Lanfdowne  was  premature,  and  mora  likely  to 
produce  mifchief  than  good,  by  mHleading  the 
public  mind  in  both  natiohs.  ^Well  difpofed, 
but  half  informed  men  in  this  country,  would 
naturally  fuppofe  peace  to  be  witbia  the  «aiy 
reach  (A  minifters,  when  a  motion  to  that  elliBft 
«Q8  made  in  Parliament  by  a  peer,  foppored  to 
hare  the  befl;  intelligence  of  any  man  iu  Europe, 
and  who  has  filled  the  bigh^  department  in 
the 
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tb«  flate>  The  fame  error,  but  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  was  no  lels  likely  to  prevail  in  France, 
irom  the  partizans  of  the  noble  Lord  having 
endeavoured  to  promulgate  an  opinion  in  that 
^  country,  that  "  bt  pojejfes  the  entire  cot^dente 
♦*  of  the , people,  in  tbity  and  tbat  on  the  quefiion 
**  in  favour  of  an  immeiiiate  peace,  bit  lAtrdfbip 
**  and-  ibe  bulk  tf  tbe  Englijb  nation,  bave  but 

■  **  ttnenpinien.'*  In  order  the  more  effeauaily  to 
brii^  the  Parliamsnt  and  Minifters  into  difcre- 
dit,in'Hrance,  every  expedient  has  been  tried  to 
degrade  the  one,  and  to  excite  a  clamour  againft 
the.otbja',  with  a  view,  diat  whenever  the  fea- 
foa  of  negotiation  arrives,  the  **  diftnijjton  of  tbe 
latter  fbould  be  in^d  upon  at  ^elipiinarj  to  all 
treaty."* 

•  I  wUI 

*  The  piinte  lettcri  from  this  coantry,  to  ccTtun  people 
in  Paris,  dated  laA  December,  aoDonnced,  that  "  tbt  Miiufier 
deferred  meeting  ef  ParBjmeHt,  UHtiihe  hadfteured  a  ma/arilj  £f- 
foftJ lo  tomplj nnlb  whoUver  not prtferiied t»  them."  Aoat- 

■  tempt  hat  aJfo  been  made  to  fcduce  the  French  into  aa  «]• 
gagement,  *'  ttd  la  treat  for  peaee  •with  Mr,  Pitt,''  aiif  the  ia- 
terefts  otS  great  naiion  were  lo  be  iDierrapted  by  aa  attep- 
tioD  to  mamu  iaAead  of  tbiaxt,  I  felt  fome  degree  of  morti- 
fication, ID  rrtding  the  letter  which  related  thefe  difhooonr-  ^ 
ible  prtKcediDgii  and  id  publilhing  the  extcaf),  I  iDdulgethe 

.  ^ope,  tbat  ii)  the  courfe  o£  circutatioD,  it  may  poffibly  come 
round,  tothc  party  with  whom  it  origioated,  and  flumetfa^ro 
out  of  a  conduft,  no  lefi  derogatory  to  the  tharjfter  of  an 
^{litbmaD,  than  it  ii  [ntiful  and  indecent.  The  letter 
Vhict) 
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I  -will  not  comment  on  fach  un&ir  pra3ictii» 

but  the  pride  of  the  nation  U  concerned  in  via* 

dicating  the  jufl  prerogatives  of   the  BritiOk 

crowi^ 

wl>ich  I  receired,  ii  dated  the  a7th  vlt.  and  while  it  espore* 
the  unfair  conduA  of  an  oppolitioB,  drawn  off,  aa  it  were, 
to  the  Lc^a,  it  proTci  that  the  fad  remnant  of  what  was  once 
refpcAablet  enjoy  »  little  credit  in  Prance  ai  in  England  ( 
and  that  the  Natiaoal  Canention  knowi  precifely  to  what 
extent  thefe  gemlemea  are  eoiided  ta  iu  eOeem  and  confi* 
dcBce. 

I"  Ne  T9ai  trompez  pai,  nwn  "cher  ami,  noni  rejcroM  dc 
tenu  en  temi  dei  deiaiU  alTez  exiftea  de  I'  Aogleterre,  et  void 
ee  cja'vn  noui  en  a  n»Dd£  tl  y  a  i  pen  pr^  un  nioii."  "  0% 
4  maT(h%  dt  pnngati»a  ai  prvrt^Mt'iBK,  cmr  iifautpltu  fMjamau 
f  w  Mr,  PuifoitfAr  dt  fan  fait, amut  Ji  tMnjo^uer  U  Parkmentf 
imt  tomplai/aiiit-m^eriteva  done fmt  lent  ce  fu'oit  luifrtftrirt, 
Nout  aefommti  pai  fachii  d'apfrendre  que  da  npnehttfi  levent 
tB  France  dt  toutet  parit  conlre  noire  Minifiire  j  now  vojMU  tfwc 
^^r  qvtfi  ton  VMU  hptnx  tiditftde  de  trailer  avef  Mr.  Pitt 
fira  tout  ecboiur,  etnfejiummat  U  parH  ga  voyr  e/l  divoiJjiir' 
tidtra  an  Mini/llrt." 

"  N'eft  ce  pa*  aflez  plaifaat  c|ge  tandii  ^ae  TOtre  Parle- 
ment  et  votre  MiniDere  noui  traiteat  de  regicidet,  de  Car- 
m^nolei,  et  Atfatu  ealoitet,  raotre  parti  noua  terowgne  df  U 
cpaGderation  et  de  I'amiti^,  mais  grace  a  not  malbenra,  nona 
eonnaiflboi  votre  parti  de  I'oppottiioa  anfii  biea  ifite  votrt 
MiniAire,  ei  noas  a*oiu  a  pen  prei  auiaat  dc  conCance  pour 
I'un  qne  poor  t'auire."  I 

.Hereii  a difcoTery (f  font  pla/t  Vhtch,  etmlideringihcht* 
zard  with  irhich  it  wai  attended,  prove*  that  the  RISQUE  waa 
iojlniiely  greater  than  the  STAKE.  That  every  effort,  and 
every  an  which  men,  verfed  in  all  the  chicanery  of  politictl 
mng»t  can  dcvilCf  Ihonld  be  employed  to  dilcTcdit  Miniitett 
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Cftt^^t  Vi4  nfiflifiK  every  ^ttwtpt  ^t  m»y  be 
I4A4€  by  spy  fEtr^isP  lytwcT,  to  di£Ut«  tQ  «n 
fngUft  f9V9re|ga,  to  vh^t  psrfoas  h«  $iaU  cf>a- 
4^9  tM  admimftration  of  his  afiaiis. 

As  to  the  latter  opinion,  which  has  been  pro- 
pagatcd  with  fo  mvch  induftry,  "  That  it  it  the 
Intentfen  of  the  combined  pfiwers  tq  refiere  the  aaciept 
QflVf^'^m*llt  in  Frtfgfe"  it  <;9nnot  defcrve  jwy  noi 
tiM»  nntU  there  is  AiScient  cTldcnce  of  the  faS, 

in  fhii  country,  ia  order  to  (aff\aat  them,  may  be  Mlily 
imagmti  i  bat  ibai  AAion  ihoiild  uiampt  lo  raift  i  ctunonc 
aga»ft  Mr,  Pitt  la  Fmms,  wnb  »  tmw  t»  iodUlwA  that  eoga- 
tfjFa^auift  bning  any  OMuwaicMiOB  with  him,  at  th«  my 
msmwt'tdat  Uwy  wen  pfaffiog  him  to  make  afyn,  whwb 
tktjr  fb^tcAed  metM  b»  IJNinwd  fren  motirM  of  petfonat  ha- 
tiad,  i«  a  melaBchoIy  iaftaMe  of  the  ckfpicable  fti&i,  aD<l  db* 
|)tHloiiab|fl  mMvcAi,  w  which  man  wUl  defctud  to  gratiry 
iMf  r<l«QtBfl«  01  ambitMn. 

'  It  it  Id  be  boftd,  thM  ilta  dmim  viH  attend  to  thk  Mi 
and  !)•  on  ki  gnanl  ayinft  fimjtar  deccptiOH  ia  fviun.  If 
the  mircbietooi  modoiu  of  Lord  Lanrdowoe  had  been  adopt- 
ed, aad  the  Frnch  bad  dscljntd  treanag  wkh  Mr.  Kit,  ai 
they  were  M^afttd  to  do,  hia  ramoral  woald  hare  (bHowed 
of  conHc,  ao^  hit  adyer&riti  would  hiM  hbd  the  fttliftaiofl 
of  biTiBg  Joclcied  MioiAty  and  fttliameiK  noft  comptetely, 
e»d  M  a  wuuier  at  iogCMout,  at  it  wai  profligaM  aad  napre- 


Happily  the  motiooi  were  rejefted,  and  what  i»  of  do  Icli 
importaice  at  tbii  moiimt,*  th*  tfhnt  te  precipitate  the  Con- 
▼gubB  ir.lo  a  nfelaiioo,  not  to  treat  for  pease  with  the  prefent 
MwiAFy,  hare  lined  ooiy  to  cxpofl  tfat  gwltlBcl  tfuplicity 
olthoTv  vbo  ki^  Focotiift  to  tbev, 
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and  until  fuch  a  defiga  is  avowed  or  made  «Tt- 
dent,  frota  corroborating  circuinflances»  it  is 
qnaeceflary  to  commeat  on  the  folly  and  ini- 
quity* attributed  to  fucb  an  intention. 

It  is  unworthy  of  your  undeiftanding,  or  of 
mine,  my  Lord,  to  combat  phantoms,  and  mucb 
more  fo  to  create  them.  I  {hall  only  obferve,  that 
the  nation  that  undertakes  to  redore  monarchy 
in  France,  as  tt  was,  previous  to  the  Revolution 
h^ve  refolved  to  play  double  or 
engaging  in  an  enterprize  fo  ex- 
Full  of  peril,  an4  certainly  as  in- 
pould  be  hazardous, .  debrves  to 

of  the  prefent  contefl,  as  I  under* 
ftandtt,  is  merely  to  redore  order  in  a  country, 
vbofe  maxims  have  endangered  the  peace  of 
other  nations,  and  until  this  defirable  objeft  is 
obtained,  I  do  not  fee  haw  we  can,  confidently 
with  our  own  internal  fafety,  {heath  the  fword 
which  we  have  been  forced  to  draw  in  defence, 
npt  of  a  vain  point  of  honour,  but  of  our  acres, 
of  our  fire  fides, — of  our  wives  and  of  our  cbil- 
dren.— Whenever  thefe  can  be  aflured  to  us, — 
whenever  the  foul  and  fanguinary  projed  is  re< 
Unquidied,  of  reducing,  a  numerous  and  virtu-: 
QUs  peafantry  to  a0aninate  their  landlords,  and 
ffurp  their  property  y  whenever  the  wicked  ex- 
pedieiu  is  renounced,  of  compelling  our  manu* 
fa^urers 
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faAarers  and  huibandmen  to  abandon  peaceful 
agriculture,  and  forfake  wholefome  reputable 
labour,  for  carnage,  diffipation,  and  every  fpe- 
cies  of  military  licence,  and  whenever  the  coun- 
try can  repofe  in  confidence  on  the  faith  of  the 
new  Government  in  France,  there  is  not  a  mani 
I  am  perfuaded,  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament, 
that  would  not  cheerfully  vote  for  clofing  the 
conteft. 

But  circumftanced  aswti  are,  and  contending, 
not  to  fupport  the  pride  and  pageantry  of  i 
but  for  interefts  inHnitely  dearer  to  us  thai 
and  without  which  eziflence,  would  be  1 
not  a  blefling,  we  muft:  fight  it  out  — We  bave 
no  alternative,  and  the  combat  muft  lad,  my 
Lord,  while  France  continues  iniquitous  and 
infane,  or  until  fhe  is  incapacitated  for  farther 
hoftility.  Until  one  of  th^fe  events  happen,  we 
cannot,  dare  not,  talk  of  peace.  The  French 
themfelv^t  avow,  "  tbatfueb  ameafureu  at  fre- 
fent  premature^  by  being  incompatible  with  their  in- 
ternal fa/ety"  and  would  it  be  lefs  fo  with  that  of 
ours,  my  Lord  ? 

The  French  fee  to  the  full  as  much  danger 
in  the  return  of  peace,  as  your  Grace  can  pof- 
fibly  apprehend  from  the  continuation  of  the 
war;  andunder  thefe  circumftances,  forced  as 
we  have  been  into  the  conteft,  and  compelled 
to  perfmrere  m  it,  not  only  in  fetf-defence,  but 
from 
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'^rom  the  inability  of  our  enemies  to  conclude 
it,  what  remedy  have  we  but  in  our  ftreagth? 
What  liope  but  in  our  exertions,  and  our  fu- 
titude ; 

Having  premifed  thus  much  to  your  Grace, 
I  will  not  diffemble,  that  the  ofier  of  peace 
on  fuch  conditions  as  the  Miniftex  could  liften 
to,  and  the  nation  receive  in  fafety,  would  af- 
ford much  confolatlon  to  a  miod  not  apt  to  de- 
fpond.  But  really,  my  Lord,  with  all  my  rooted 
averfion  to  war,  and  with  all  my  ani^iety  for  th%t 
calm,  fo  neceflary  to  the  fafety  and  felicity  of 
mankind ;  1  do  not  fee  any  immediate  pro^eA 
■  of  fo  delirable  an  event,  but  on  the  contrary,  - 
a  fucceflion  of  obllacles,  artfing  from  a  fuccef- 
iion  of  blunders  and  of  crimes,  and  which  are 
likely  to  continue,  until  debility  incapacitates 
both  parties  for  further  boftility,  or  until  one  of 
-them  falls  in  the  contefl.  [  '*  C'ctf,  une guerre  d 
*'  nwr/,  &  dans  un  combat  a  mart  ilfaul  vatxeft 
"  eu  mourir.") 

Such  was  the  language  of  M.  Le  Brun  *,  and 

of  fonie  other  members  of  the  French  £xecu- 

live 

^*  Le  Broil,  Secrciaty  of  State  for  foreign  affiuis.  Thii 
nan  hat  (incc  bete  dtiggfd  to  the  fcafiuJd,  and  hi*  dawn  of 

.exiftcnce,  concrafted  with  itt  meridian  and  fetting,  prorea 
bow  very  much  huBaan  life  it  the  fporc  of  coatm|>eDcies  | 
t)ow  it  dej^oda  upon  accidcqi,  and  how  tgt/  cirGHolcnbnl 
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tiT6  Council,  in  NoTember  1792*  iriio,  intoxl* 
catcd  vith  tb«  vifloriet  of  Dumourier,  and  u 
ignorant  of  our  refources,  as  they  appeared  to 
have  been  too  con6dent  in  their  own,  prepared 
.for  hoftilitits  in  the  full  perfoaTioo.  that  if  they 
could  not  bvily  us,  they  could  c  jlush  usJ  Freifed 
.as  ve  were,  and  expofed  to  all  that  Tioleoce 
could  oSer,  or  chicane  devife :  in  danger  of  be- 
ing ulttmately  beggared,  ma&cred,  and  wh^  i« 
worfe,  dilhonoured,  tf  ve  fubmitted  to  the  harfli 
aind  infolent  condition!  vhicb  were  exaSed. 
and  certain,  at  leaft,  of  efcaping  the  infamy  of 
the  laft,  if  we  refided :  1  your  Grace  mufl  con- 
fefs,  that  the  alternative  of  war,  wat  better  than 
that  (^  peace,  even  if  it  had  been  allowed  us,  bnt 
the  precipitancy  of  the  ContentiiHi,  put  the  latter 
^  entirely  out  (^thequeflion,  andaswe  could  not 
decline  the  coinbat,  mud  we  not  abide  by  the 
confequeaces  f  Surely,  my  Lord,  you  would  not 
remind  us  of  your  affinity  to  James  the  Second, 

'  are  ib«  viewi  and  capacitiet  of  maDluixl  1  Tliii  mUtrable 
but  uoluiitiited  viaim,  bad  been  a  common  fbldier  \  be  af- 

'  terwards  obtained  hit  dUcbargei  and  became  an  adTcnturer, 
bat  being  of  mean  origin,  abd  uoproieAed  by  a  court  erer 
ready  to  patronize  Crimea  from  which  it  derived  an  advan- 
tage, b«  wat  compelled  to  fly  from  bit  oointty.-  H«  Rinfned 
to  it  after  tko  reiolntioii,  with  a  legion  of  other  profcribcd 
vagabond!)  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  woi  caicaitad. 
VaJoi^il  la  peine  Mon&igniur  d*Af<  Mi«Ar«  iStOK.  fOOT 
jttrir  Is  atDBcst  apre*  In  I'ccb^uid  \  ■ 

by 
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by  connfcHllIf;  us  to  found  a  retreat  before  the 
t»ttle  commences  f  Tour  noble  colleague^  who 
has  long  been  a  trader  in  Sad  omens,  difcovers 
nothing  but  ruin  in  the  conteA,  and  proDouncet 
the  nation  to  be  uitdone,  if  Ihe  fires  another 
gun  in  the  quarrel. 

He  &id  exaSly  the  fame  thing  of  the  Ame-- 
ricanwar^yet  his  country  fpurning  the  deaiB 
warrant  of  his  Lordlbipj  feems  to  have  acquired 
a  new  leafe  of  flrong  political  life,  and  certainly 
enjoys  better  health  than  ever  •. 

"With  a  view  to  frighten  us  into  peace,  the 
noble  Marquis  hasaffured  us,  that  the  laft  cam- 
paign vas  DISASTROUS !  Difaftroust  my  Lord ! 
does  conquell  mean  defeat,  in  the  vocabulary 
of  hisLordfiiip,  or  have  the  herd  of  literary  fy- 
cophants,  whom  his  millaken  bounty  feeds, 
formed  anew  di£tionary,  in  which  every  word  has 
i  fenfe,  aJligned  to  it  contrary  to  its  general  and 
cftablifbed  import  ?  If  not  \  on  what  ground  can 
other  your  Grace,  or  his  Lordfliip,  call  the  lalt 
campugn  i>i&astrous  F  Is  the  recovery  of  Hol- 
land from  the  dominion  of  France,  a  disaster  f 
Can  the  reprelling  of  her  armies  within  her 
northern  frontiers,  breaking  the  fptrit  of  thofe 
armies,    and  reducing  Tome   of   her  frontier 

towns,    be   called    disastrous? Are    the 

final   extinction  of    the  French  power,    and 

*  Vide  Cbalmen*  EHimaie  of  the  Comparative  Strengtk 
«f  Orcu-BriuiD^FiUitcdfof  Stockdale,  I'iccadilly. 
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the  total  deflruflioQ  of  all  the  Fupcli  fettfC' 
ments  in  Afia,  with  an  arfenal  confumed,  her 
navy  crippled,  and  ber  commerce  ruined,  dii- 
ASTERS  ?  l£fo,  your  Grace  may  add  to  this  dzf- 
trefling  catalogue  of  misforuines.f  the  entire  ex- 
y  pulfion  of  the  French  from  the  Newfoundland 
fifhery,  and  the  acquifition  of  the  mod  valuable' 
part  of  St.  Domingue  •  to  the  Britifc  empire.—. 
Such  are  the  fruits  derived  from  our  exertions 
in  the  laft  campaign,  and  will  your  Grace  pre- 
fume  to  qualiiy  as  disastrous,  what  evidently 
leads  not  only  to  the  extenfion  of  the  power  and 
commerce  of  your  country,  but  to  her  fecuriiy, 
as  well  as  profperity  ?) 

It'ia  not  vety  candid  to  bewail  as  unfortunate, 
and  to  reprefent  as  calamitous  in  the  extreme, 
what,  if  they  had  been  acquired  under  his 
Lordfhip's  adniiniAration,  would  have  been 
trumpeted  forth  by  fcribblers  of  all  fizes,  as  th« 
'  fuggedions  of  wifdom,  and  the  heroic  atchieve- 
ments  of  valour.  This  conduct  in  his  Lord- 
fliip,  betrays  a  partiality  for  his  own  judgment, 
and  opinion  of  his  own  parts,  which  happily 

•  The  annual  cxjxmt  froni  the  French  part  of  iliis  lOand, 
on  an  ueruge  for  the  laft  (hree  yedii,  previoui  to  the  Kevo> 
luiion,  imounteJ  to  iipwirdt  of  feven  millioos  flcrlingi  all 
ibai  wealth  will  now  Bow  imo  this  comtr;,  and  what  it  of  no 
Icfi  confeqiKnce  to  its  gtanijnir  and  upulcnce,  it  will  Open  a 
Dwket  of  confiderAbts  extent  for  eveij  dcfcrtpiioQ  of  Briii{& 
lUaDufaAuTei- 

for 
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for  the  public  tntereft,  are  not  turrent  in  ,the 
nation,  nor  very  likely  to  obtain  any  credit,  be- 
yond the  confines  of  Berkley  Square.  Jhattbe 
cooduQ  of  the  war  Ihould.  be  arraigugfl  by  thofe 
"who  deny  the  neceffity,  or  difpute  the  expedi- 
ency of  it,  is  very  natural.  It  is  reafonable  to 
fuppofe,  that  they  will  avail  themfelves  of  every 
opportunity,  to  depreciate  a  meafure,  which  tfaey 
condemn,  and  endeavour  to  prove  its  fallacy 
and  abfurdity,  by  the  means  which  are  taken  to 
enfure  its  fuccefs.  The  matter  of  Jurprife  is^ 
that  men  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  quef* 
tion  of  fuch  moment,  fliotild  have  a  doobt  as  to 
the  juftice  of  refilling  unprovoked  aggreJJion, 
and  the  neceflity  of  fupporting  the  Miniller 
vith  ZEAL  and  unanimity,  in  repelliug  an  in- 
jury, not  of  a  partial  or  perfonal  nature,  but  of 
vaft  and  general  extent,  in  which  the  comfort 
and  fecurity  of  the  peafant,  is  no  lets  endangered 
than  thofe  of  the  prince.  It  is  the  cottage,  -  as 
well  as  the  palace  that  is  threatened  ;  and  in  a 
caufe  fo  univerfal,  which  includes. all  defcrip- 
tions,  ranks,  profefGons,  and  fexes,  in  which 
the  property  of  every  individual,  with  all  his  na- 
tural aod  acquired  rights,  are  brought  into  ha- 
zard and  menaced  with  ruin,  it  would  argue  the 
extreme  of.  cowardice,  not  to  defend  them  with 
an  ardour  proportioned  to  their  value,  and  tliU 
.more  atrocious  would  it  be  to  relinquilh  them 
'without 
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without  a  ftruggle.  That  Miiliilen  maj  have 
erred  in  Tome  particular  Indances  as  to  the  ge> 
ncrU  pofcy  which  this  country  ought  to  obferre- 
towards  tMl  brher  powers  of  Europe,  may  be 
Tery  poflible,  and  it  \%  equaHy  poffible  that  the' 
equity  and  moderation  of  prince*,  may  be  to  the 
full  as  hypothetical,  as  the  re£Htude  of  thofer 
who  oppofe  them,  but-  the  rirtue  of  either  or 
both,  being  equivocal,  is  do  reafoB  why  the  war* 
into  which  this  country  has  been  hurried  by  the 
madndt  and  Crimea  of  France,  Ifaould  not  be* 
profecated  with  vigour ,andfnpponed  with  forti- 
tude. It  »  not  my  intentton  to  palliate  bhw- 
dtfrs,  or  to  flatter  royalty.  The  intercfts  of  fo-i 
decy  would  be  betrayed,  not  fupported  by  fncbr 
coneelQoni,  and  t^c  (take  at  ififue  is  of  more  ts- 
lae  in  my  eftimation,  tt^n  the  fotout-  of  MlAi-* 
fters,  or  the  fmiles  of  the  Court.  But  on  ihii 
occaljon  no  biame  can  be  imputed  to  the  one, 
DO  danger  can  arife  from  defendlttg  the  Other. 
The  former  hatfe  an  arduous  and  difficult  talK 
to  execute;  Is  it  fair ;  Is  it  liberal ;  I  wiH  aft 
if  it  le.  patriotic  \  Nay^  my  Lord,  it  it  elftier  de- 
cent or  honeft  in  your  Grace,  to  fotce  tbem,  ai 
it  were  from  the  great  objedis  that  occupy  thel/ 
attention  \  from  the  perilous  duties  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  to  the  unimportant  coAfide- 
tations  of  propofitions  fellactons  in  the  extreme, 
I  dangerous  to  difcuA,'and  -which,  if  adopted, 
would 
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vould  be  produdive  of  much  f^rigui  mil^hiefp, 
not  only  to  Gorerameht,  but  to  everj'  iodivt-^ 
dual  ia  the  empire  ?  It  is  not  very  »fy  to  .pe- 
netrate into  the  minds  of  men  and  difcover  tbft^ 
fecret  ^ings  of  aftion ;  Dor  is  it  _alf ogetfaer  fair- 
to  interpret  tbem  at  random.,  I  t:noT  of  n^,. 
c^er  method  to  judge  of  their  purity  or  bafe-v 
neft,  than  by  thi^  ^e^nitatioa  v^cb«rery  man 
at  a  certain  time  of  life  bus  cftabliflied  in  tbe. 
cpinion  of  the  vrorld,  or*by  theperfonalinteielt. 
wbich  he  may  have  in  vhat  he  recommebds  to 
ottiers,  or  undertakes  <o  perfiiM-m  |iim(el£. 

Try  the  motion  of  your  noble  colleague,  my. 
Lord,  by  this  criterion,  and  truft  me  tbete  vill; 
he  but  one  opinion  on  tbefubjed  throughout  the 
empire!  ,  . 

He  has  propofal  peace  in  the  pleafing  hope,' 
no  doubt,  of  being,  called  upon  to  make  it^  and 
not  without  tbe  no  lefs  pleafmg  hope  perhaps 
of  making  as  much .  by.  it  aS;  report  fays  he 

did  make   by  the  laft. "  Blejfid  are  tbe     . 

*^  feace  lajkerif  for  tbej  Jball  be  called  the  ehiU 
dren^^God"*  But  .his  Lordihip's  ambition 
i|  not  of  that  defcriptipn :— He  is  mote  mo- 
deft,  and  (atisfied  lyi^h  reward  upon  earth,  is 
vUUngto  takeVs'chance  for  tbeblelGng  here-, 
after  with  the  reft:  of  in«^tkind.  f^atdieiitua-. 

'     •  Sm  Uihhyv,  dnih  T-nrft  '9. 

F  tioo 
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lion  of  Europe  is  calamitoiu  and  precarioar 
cannot  be  difputed ;  nor  am  I  without  very  le> 
rious  apprebenfions  feu-  the  iflue  of  Ous  tremen- 
dous coi^flid;  but  tbe  courage  of  manUnd  if 
never  fo  well  tried  as  by  erentt ;  and  States  u 
welt  as  indiTiduaU  are  often  indebted  to  great 
and  extraoTxlinary  occafions  for  a  knfnrled|^  <S 
'  dicir  force  and  fEfources.  It  is  the  charaderiftic 
of  timid  minds  to  ihrink  from  cbnteft  the  mo- 
ment it  ir  offered — It  is  the  cutCe  of  bold  ones 
ttt  rufh  into  hazard,  and  trail  to  accident  for  a 
favourable  iffue;  but  tbe  mind  confcious  of  its 
reditude,  and  collected  within  itfelf,  meets  with 
becoming  fortitude  the  evils  it  cannot  avoid, 
and  trufting  to  its  vi^ar  and  refouices,  is  alike 
prepared  for  triumph  or  fubmiffion.  The  perils' 
which  furround  us  are  nnqueftionobly  of  a  na- 
ture to  excite  alarm,  but  not  to  jollify  defpoii- 
dency :  For  who,  my  Lprd,  will  have  the  if- 
frontery  to  aflert  that  our  refources  are  not  equal ' 
to  the  qccalion?  Who  Vould  have  the  bdfdnds 
to  furrender  the  independence,  the  honour,  and 
dignity  of  the  nation  to  an  afferablage  of  mf-; 
fians  (lained  with  the  blood  of  their  wretthfed' 
countrymen,  and  who  a^e  dnlyheld  together  by 
an  excitement  to  frefii' crimes,  tir  the  dread  of 
paniflinienrfor  the  paft?— Is'it  to  fucli' meVcif. 
lefs  faeingSi.for  .you  canqot.cfjl  th«m  human, 
that  your  Grace  would  factifice  ^he  pride  and 
interefls 
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Imerellrof  Great  BiTtatn?  kit  before  Ach  men, 
jny  Lord,  that  you  voiild  wifli  to  fee  the  tin- 
flibdiied  fjplflt  of  your  cduotry  ^  proftrate  i 
I>  It  from  fuch  mta  that  you  would  meanly  im- 
plore thar  peace  a  a  favour,  which  they  miaY 
foon  be  compelled  to  folicit  from  your  mercy  I 
Is  it  from  Prance,  diflionoured,  bankrupt,  and 
undone ;— is  it  itam  France  defcdated  and  dif- 
graced  by  crime,  nrhcre  even  Mu  rdkr,  paufing 
in  blood,  ftands  aghaft  at  the  rain  Ifac  hai 
made !  that  Britain  on  her  knees  is  to  receive 
at  a  boon  what  &t  holds  from  Hcaren  as 
a  right  ?  ^e  upon  it,  my  Lord !  hold  better 
dodrinea; — dodrincs  better  ftdted  to  our  vir- 
tues and  our  ftourage  ;  and  ceafe  to  ronind  ut 
of  your  origin  I  - 

Had  fiance  confined  faer  eSbrti  to  the  rege- 
neration of  herfelfjwitfaAit  attempting  u>  r^ene- 
rate  other  nations— had  the  not  employed  every 
ctfi&rt  to  fdbnn  our  Conftitution,  by  prefimting 
to  us,  nbt  for  choice,  but  acceptance,  new  laws, 
and  new  modes  of  dunking — had  fte  never  pro- 
mulgated in  other  States  the  dodrioes  of  equa- 
lity in  their  wotfi  and  miA  perverted  fenfe,  fhe 
would  halve  found  .FRIENDS,  not  enmiet,  in 
Ei^ijbmen  ^  but  when-  it  was  difoovered  that 
the  opiai(ms  'which  fhe  tntioduced  aowng  ns  for 
the  purpofe  of  corrupting  and  dividing  .us,  wcrs 
aibpited  by  the  dtSblute  and  pehnylels,  and  t\ax 
F  1  tbde 
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ttiefe  men,  ttiodous  and  deipUied  u  thej  were 
in  tbeh  own  country,  were  received}  "flat^red 
and  carefled  by  the  Convention  an4£xeGUtiTe 
Council,  all  fobv  men  becauie  alarmed^  and 
bdietd  in  Frftnce  an  infiUIous  and  ^Angerouft 
foe  {  every  man  brought  home  to  his  own  breaft 
the  ivipardonable  horrors  committed  in  Paris- 
be  beheld  his  own  fiamily  .butchered  in  cpld 
blood*  and  without  provocation,  ignorant  of  hit 
own  £ue,  and  not  aflured  of  furviving  them  an 
inftant,  Aich  were  the  Teatiments  excited  by  her 
condu£t;  and  who,  lee  me  aik  your  Graci^ 
could  pbffibly  preTerve  any  eftecm  for  a  people 
fo  void  of  humanity,  and  whofe  aim  ^ru  to  in> 
rolve  tu  in  all  the  in£iiny  and  all  the  compli- 
cated miferies  with  which  they  are  afflided  and 
di&onoUred  ?  Who  would  wifli  to  corred  the 
errors  and  vices  in  our  Conltitutioa  and  Gor 
verament  at  fuch  a  teirlble  cxpence  o(  puUie 
and  of  private'  ruin?  Who  would  prefer  the 
ruthlels  and  deplorable  anarchy  in  which  France 
is  involved,  the  duration  of  which  ia  Hkdy  to 
extend  beyond  the  prefent  generation,  to  a 
ftate  of  order  and  fecurity  ?  Weigh  and  .com- 
bine all  thefexircuaoftancet,  my  Lord,  well  to- 
gether, and  you  will  aigne  with  me,  that  our  an- 
ger-was not  without casfe,  nor  our  alarm.with- 
out  foondation. 

:  "  muk 
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.  (".  Wkfy  vn,hMimtefities  ctiKia^ni  mfpr 
»pritKi^it  but  fmWi  and  di/tuting,  not  ftr 
'VtJkCa^Hutioiiititt/ofGmerMiMit,"  wefliould 
.neither  be  fur{»i£^ai  tbeobfUji^Qy^vithwhich 
Huy  affcn  tbat  the  French  had  oo-dfirigti  »gaijift 
jhewteFiitfl  pea(:e:o£  this  coumry»  nottbe^rfe- 
««raii«0  vith  wbfitb.  tj^^.mtun}^.  the  niticeffi^ 
of  iM  iaunediat^.  rfferm  in  PvUivacift.  The 
FilBDCb,  more,  modeft,  plead  .guilty  to  the 
chargC'T-aTow  their  intondoni,  and  confident  of 
(occfifa,  d«cUr«t  "  ibal  ^we  are  in  tfiatt  of  infwr- 

■  **.redHf" — "^nMS  wu  announced  ia  form  to  the 
National  Conventwii  by  the  PrcGdent  id  No- 
,Ten(b0r\i794)  »«dtbat  all  France  might  par- 
.ttke  of  the  triumph,  the  plea0ng  intdligence 
'WM  not  only  printed,  and  (luck  up  in,  every 

fircet  in  Paris,  hut  traarmitted  by  order  of  the 
Lcgiflature,  to  a)tihe.I>cp9rtOienta. 
:**  Lisi.  jii^Mt'a  ;«-f  jferj  infu/airett  "w  frirrs 

■  **  smit.  M  Uberti,  iwn  ^  nttre  extmfle  renverftr 
.  •*■  Itur  Tcangf  chaffer  leur  /?«,  et  fortfr  la  libertf 

*^.ju/qt^auftmddf  PJftel (The  Englilh— 

^*  ThcJe  proud  Iflanderi,  our  ^Ider  brothers  in 
f*  liberty,  are  preparing  to  follow  our  example  ^ 
**  to  dcftroy  the  Throne}  basiAi  their  lUng, 
"  and  extend  the  bleffingi  of  freedom  to  the 
.  **.  .extremity  of  Afia.") — Such  wa«  the  declara- 
tioD  of  Monfieur  Gregpjre  i^b^t  the  voluntary 
coafeifion,  or  rather  t)ii:.  impudent  boaftof  the 
criminal. 
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criminal,  h  f«mi,  is  not  fufficieat  erUence  of 
his  giiilC;  and  the  Gentteinen  in  Oppofitipu, 
aTailing  tliemfelTee  of  the  latitude  (amounting 
almoft  to  impunity')  whkh  oar  lawi  afford  to 
thofe  who  are  Jexterviii  atvren  as  S£DITK>US, 
clamour  for  Ugal  proofs,  -wbicb  their  affociatea 
Ibey  know  were  careful  ftould  never  be  record- 
ed againll  them  in  a  court  of  juftice  ['  «b^, 
prefbmingon  this  d^ciency  of /i^W ^ra«^, -then^  . 
deny  the  h&  in  Moy  and  give  the  lie  not  <Hily 
-to  the  dcclaritione  of  the  Ffeoohj  bat  to  die 
-evidence  of  their  own  .f<Hifea,  »id,  onfomc-OC- 
cafioiH,  to  that  of  their'own  condod. ' 

It  is  not  vithb  the  narrcnr  JimitB  of  a  letter 
:tbat  the  queftion  of  Reform  can  beproperty 
■difcuffed,  nor  was  it  in  -my  <iontempIatt<Ai  cnfti 
to  to&eh  up6ft  a  fubjeft  fe  delicate  and  impor- 
tant, and  oQwhich.it  wottld-be prefutnptuoiis 
in  an  individual  to'  decide,  -when  fuch  a  va:riery 
of  opinions  are  entertained,  -not  only  as  to  the 
'  necdBty  of  the  meafurs,  but  .as  to  the  pTobabl- 
Hty  of  wy  pradical  good  rsfulting  from  it.:— 
No  fpec^  plan  of  Reform  has  y«t  been  regu- 
larly  offered  to  our  notice,  but  the  acknow- 
ledged fad,  thatj  ti)ere  are  f carte  two  mnih  the 
kingdom  agreed  ds  to  the  extern  ef  the  Reform^  or 
as  to  the  mode  tf  carrying  it  into  eKtcutitn,  is  a 
drcumftance  that  will  ever  make  good  men 
PAUSE !— It  is  certainly  a  ciroumftance  that 
commands 
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fomnuidi  the  mt^  ftrioni  attewido  of  kll  who 
ilp  ^ot  aim  at  proGurtog  a  coo^lete  diflolution 
of  the  GoTerameat,  and  to  tfaol«  who  are  fa 
^ilp^fed;  to  thofe  vho  wilb  ihe  £nglUh  Cqdt 
ftitiiMMn  \o  be  fubvened,  I  would  &y — Tbt 
fbr«iK  flMU"  be  dtftroytd  ;  tbi  Hmfe  t)f  Peers  ako'  ' 
^fittd;  9nd  ibfiobdefyHem  ofrcpreftntatum  undergo 
OT  f»tire  change ;  the  idU,  the  indigesU  aadfrt^- 
gtii,  may'beqmi^ed  t^  vote,  altd  even  re<piire  the  ■ 
right.ialeg^flatefvryan,  but  viU  your  li^ties  by 
fuck  axbtage  be  extettdtd  ?  WiUywr  ferfom  and 
ywrpr^eriy  btrenderedm^refecumf  OrxviUywr^ 
cwditi^Hs  infoeiety  be  improved  m  any  me  injiaacef 
, .  The  inan  .ipho  vovJd  aDfwer.  Hvithout  hefita^ 
IWO;  any  one  of  thefc  queAiom  in  the  affinuat- 
ti«,  and.cxptfl  to.  be.  believed,  fliould  prcfent 
bis  crfidefitJiUs  front  Ik^vi^a  as  a  Fropb^t,  for 
jie wquldnot.jIp^.liM aLegiflator or  a Phtlo- 
f(;>pher  ^Ttfuch,  a.n^,wo>i)|[d  eridfrgt'y  appear-to 
^y$  read  yery  Ijttle,  and  to  havf  r^foni^  fijll 
leb  on  the  nature  of  civil  Government ;  hif- 
torj  and  experience  on.  fucb.  a  man  could  cer- 
tainty have  made  no  imprelliab,  j  and  in  ath 
probability  it  would  appear  on  enquiry,  that 
he  had  jxifled  through  life  without  any  good  pur- 
pofe  atber  to  bimfelf  or  others.— But  to  re- 
turnj  in  all  former  contefts,  we  could  penetra^ 
with  cafe  tbrou^  diAant  events,  and  ioojc 
forward 
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Ibnrard  vith  il  degrtffr  of*cerftiint7  to  a  given 
drae  for  te«ir  teniiiilatioD ;  an  ifland  in  Afia 
or  America  wai  perhaps  the  boundaiy  of  oar 
refpcdive  '^xeoea&aiM,  and  that  obtaieed  or 
Tctinquiii^,  an  cuA-vas  pot  to  bc^lkies) 
but  in  this  direfut  conflid»  every  profped:  a&d 
every  hope  of  peace  is  rudely  bamfiied  from  the 
iiund;-aadthe  veoal  and  pFoiigate  Barrhz, 
(who  received  a  %ilbe  in  1790  from  the  vc^ 
Sovereign  whom  he  fentenced  to  the  fcaffold, 
for  the  favoatahle  rejKirt  on  the  Royal  Do- 
maim)  has  the  audacity  to  declare,  that  **  France 
<•  v>iil never  lifltnio  tffiers  <f  Peiace utttti&Oirf  Od- 
"  vernmentinEuropeit^Jh^ed**lAiatiiat.\it\ityiG 
that  any  nation  has  yet  fe  degraded  herfelf  as  to 
have  toUcUed'  peace  \  and  to  talk  of  rqe^h|; 
propofaU  that  have  not  been,  and  are  not  likely 
xo  be  made,  partakes  of  the  vanity  which-dif- 
thiguiOied  t^at  country  under  the  -old '  fyftem. 
Bat  the  folly  and  bombaft  of  thisegotifm'is  loft 
in  the  atrocity  and  borribleprtticipleon  vhicfa  the 
var  is  avo'wedly  to  be  profccuted.  It  is  to  be  a 
war  «f  extermination'^it  is  not  againft  a  too  ex- 
-tenfive  territory— nsr  agwnft  a  potent  and  dange- 
roos  neighbour ;  nofis  it  for  the  purpofe  of  ex- 
tending their  frontier  that  the  French  wage  war; 
neither  is  the  Vat  tobe  partial ;  it  is  not  to  be 
directed -agahrft  thofe  States  who  immediately 
-furroucd  France,  but  againft  alt  Europe,  againit 

an 
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ill'Mbikind ;  It  i»  to  be  t7NiyeRlAt,  and  por- 
fbed  until  ftll  the'  eklfting  Garernmenu  in  £u» 
rope  ire  fti^Verted^  Hi  itinfttiierable  mbabi> 
tants  let «  wihriaace  with  each  ofhA,  and  all  dst 
i^  blood  ib&  IHeadftiip  diflbtved  between  theiif. 
With  foch  prlncitHes,  what  honell  man  will 
hare  Ac  iifFrdhtety  lo  eQraaft  her  caufe  ?  With 
Obje^  fo  enormoas  and  frightful  in  view,  #hat 
tfttion  Would  be  fo  mhting  to  itfelf  as  to  affis* 
ijtate  with  hfer  ?  Ganfte  e^er  ferioufly  hope  for 
\ie&ce  after  TtKh  a  declaratien  ?  a  declaration  no 
.lefil  impibui  than  ftbfardi  imd-Which  would  ltte<' 
rit- ridicule  and  contempt,  but'  for  the  preptiFai- 
tien*  which  are-making  to  cariy -it into  eSe&? 
'"  The  French  boaft  of  having  a  powerful  ^rty 
Inr  the  Britffll  PafltamenC  ■  TlMr^  ehterti^b  the 
fiime  opinioD  of  the  other  Sites' with  Whom  they* 
are  at  iflue,  add- this  infiiiiafioti 'nyu(H>e  ^e- 
flroyed.   ■■  '  ■  '■  -  '■•  ■•■-■■■'■  '-      ■ 

Remeinber,  my  Lord;  tfcat  the  French^^T- 
ktg  infiftied  on -the  univerfitl'  fubrerQon  of  Md- 
■  wtrcby,  it  m  impoffibietb  tfeat  with  tbem  frfcifc 
'they  haVe  fuch  an  objeft-' in  riew.  When  they 
liave  rcctjvered  'from  their  prefent-  delirium, 
when  they  have  relinqniffied  all  thofe  wild  and 
criminal  projefls  by  which;  a$  a  meifUre  of 
fetf-defente,  Fratice  has  armed'  all  Europe 
'againil  hcT,  thefwdrd  rnay  be ' flieathcJd,' biit 
'while  nothing  fiicrrt  of  bur  abfotute  ruin  will 
content 
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cDMent  her,  the  ptide  of  Britain  will,  I  hope, 
expeodift  the  dcfenee  of  her  rigbu  andtpoffef* 
fioDS,  her  la&  oiaa  afid  tier  lift  £uthiag.  Fraace 
luts  made  it.  9  queftiooi  Whether  we  Aall  exift 
at  a  natifHi  W:  not,? .  She  bu  forced  ite  ta  meet 
ha  oa  that  groMnd*;  and  oor  b<mour  arwcU  as 
onr  interell  will-n<tf  allow  al  to.;rfMiidon  it.^— • 
The  very  juftice  of.  ohf  caiife  infpire«  us  witl^ 
coniidence,  while  the  amtroved  valour  of  our 
%roop»  it  an  aOiiniQce  of  fucceis.  jL^t  our  exr 
itTfVfOB  be  proportioned  to  the  magiittude  of  the 
danger,  and  the  ifluc  will  b«  ^loriout  for  ou^ 
country  and  hum^nitj. 

:  .Umitso  at  Homv,  we  har;e  nothing' to  fear 
^oiq  ^roadj^and  this  is  the  Ungoagft  which  as 
ftffeifr.  of Parliaiqcnt,  as  a  Magiftrate»  and  ^so^t 
m,  »  W»  E^rpWSHMAN.  it,  is.  your  duty  t» 
3wJdRr-rXIUB.Ga«9try>  m7l^'^  has  had  maiqr 
ferious  and  ferere  trials,  yet  flie  has  hitherto 
iriwnpivf) 'i<>vffr  ;aU,  difficiiltics.  She  wa?  ha. 
raffe^.fpr  ipqrc  than  half  a  century  by  the  iiu- 
-jMdeqj;  (daiiqi  of  a  family  which  (be  had  Ceff^ 
jole  exile  for  diflioaourtng  the  Throne., fp 
Vjl^ich  fl)e  bad  raiied  themf  and  it  is  owing  tp 
the  circuml^nce  of  your  birth,  my  Lord,  thj^t 
;  yoi^  do  not  partake  of  their  misfortunes. 

The  course  of  this  country  has  frequently 
bqen  ■  called  foifh^  and  on  oceafions:  where  it 
w^  expe^eddk^  would  hare  hllenia  the  flrug- 
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^e,  bttthsr  magnaoiiintyoqiulitg  eTery.eotov 
igtocy,  enab^  her  tcsdift  cTsry  attack,  and 
,10  rUe  from,  under  the  prefltire  of  accumulatorf 
■diftrda  with  isdouUed  rigour^  H  engaged  m 
:ve  have  feen  her  in  a  dril  war,  and  in  a  ilate 
iof,hollility,  lecrcC»idVo«e^«  with  oearljr  the 
■whole  of  £)ifope,  flw  vat  esabled  to  reGft.  hck 
.potMit  and  nameroiu  foea  ;  .    \ 

If  b;  the  wifdom  of  her  councilt,  the  vigour 
.of  her  aperatiom,.  and  the  gallantry  of  ber  azoii^ 
fhe  triumphed  over  her  enemiei  in  ali  quarter^ 
-of  ■  the  worlds  why  flioald  ibe  de^uir  vith  aU 
-Eafope.alino(t  in  alliance  with  her?  With  atf 
Europe  combating  by  her.fide»  and  Maittd  tp, 
-her  by  the  .common  danger  with  which  tb^  -aie 
ithreateoed,  with  every  moral  c»taioty  of  a.fB4- 
uxbful  iffue.  to  the  comeft,  why  fiii^tttd  &e  4»- 
'ipond  J  vhy  fiiouid  fiie  .with  vi£Wry  ia  vi<w  an- 
ticipate ddTeat,  and  meanly,  folicit  peace  of.k 
people  wha  i^ould:  rcje^  the  fait  with  an  hatf gh- 
■riiMb  equal  t>0. the  bafenefii  itith: which  it  wai 
Iblidted  \  ■  -.      .. 

The  league  formed  agatoft  hsr  in  the  Ameri- 
can war,  thziatened  much  more-ferious  nlif- 
diicf  to  hercoramorce  and  donflnion  than  the 
preTem  comeft. 

India  «as  in  a  manner  wrefted  from  her  fway, 

die  was  toatly  exchided  from  the  Mediterra* 

■eUt    fereral  of  hn  fugar  iHandt  had  been 

,  taken. 
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odun,  and  a  line  of  coaft  (once  in  her  poflef- 
ficm,  and  extending  from  the  Gulph  of  Floridn 
\a  tbeBaT'ofFundy)  was  in  declared  rebellion, 
yet,  notwitbftanding  thefe  uacxamplcd  <UfficQl- 
4iet,  notwitbftanding  tfaefc  numerous  lofles,  and 
the  powerful  conf^eracy  reTolr^  to  cKpel  her 
6»ni  Alia  and  America,  aotwidiftanding  every 
effort  to  exiingutfh  her  inflnence  on  fhore  and 
iter  empire  at  fea,  her  flag  fttll  files  triumphant 
in  the  four  quarters  c^  the  world  !  The  Britiifa 
name  is  ftill  held  in  reverence)  and,  wlut  ought 
to  b«  at  flat;tering  to  the  {H-ide  as  it  it  honour- 
able tathecbarado-  of  an  EoglilhRian,  hispro- 
teftion  bat  been  folicited,  and  his  fuceour  is 
^deemed  a  fecuritj  againft  Ae  inroads  of  vaga- 
bonds let  loofe  from  all  reilraint,  and  armed 
-^th  principles  as  diabolical  in  their  nature^  .at 
-they  have  been  found  mifchievovs  and  xninout 
in  their  appUoition. 

-  Thefe  are  fa&t  which  cannot  be' dontrowt* 
«d,  and  to  hold  out  a  milerable  catalogue  of 
evils  as  peculiar  to  this  war,  which  we  know  ip 
■be  commoato  all  wart,  and  to  utcite  ill  founded 
-alarmt  ia  the  mindt  of  your  ^ow  cirixeni,  is 
to  fide,  my  LArd, '  widi  nmlice  ^^aiaft  eandoor, 
and  with  ignorance  againft  experience,  it  is  the 
.Jiaul-and  unnatural  .jun^Uon- of  vice  and  virtue, 
which  tor  a  variety,  of  rdafont  you  fliould  dif- 
.  claim 
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claim  vitlwut  hefiution,  and  abnidoa  without 
regret. 

Tour  rank  in  Ibdety  demands  the  facrifice, 
(if  you  Ihould  unhappily  deem  it  fuch)  and  your 
country  expt&i  itas  an  atonement  for  the  errors 
of  ui  adminiftration,  to  the  account  of  whidi 
much  of  that  democratic  fpirit  which  rages  at 
{>refent  may  be  placed. 

There  is  nodting  more  criminal,  my  Lord, 
than  to  excite  ill  founded  alarms  in  times  of 
pttUic  danger ;  and  it  is  to  the  full  as  idle  t* 
^ve  implicitiaith  to  every  tale  which  malice  w 
ignorance  may  propagate.  It  is  the  misfortune 
of  France  to  be  ftill  under  an  infatuation  as  fr 
cal  to  her  own  interefts  at  it  is  mifchierous  I* 
tfaofe  of  other  nationsJ*-^he  ftill  looks  forward 
in  confidence  to  riot  and  revolt  in  this  omuk 
try  *,  and  firmly  believes  that  the  inflant  an  at* 

'  "  Lt  Cour  de  Londrei,  qol  craint  k  gncne  remitlc  h^ 
nenne  de  la  paix — elle  affe&e  ao  conicnance  qoi  en  impA 
au  people  Anglais,  mail  fi  voua  todi  moDtiex  tigidc-,  fi  mm 
vwit  coallitaez  I'Aat,  el  Q  )e  poid  dc  votre  pclitiqne  ieaSt 
UMi  in  paniiaoi,  &  comprime  fei  cambinairoai,  Ic  Icad^ 
maio  dtt  jogr  o&  elle  anra  paru  le  ptat  doign<e  de  la  pais, 
la  plni  coofiaote  dan*  ia  farce  et  la  plm  Aiperbe  daot  lei  pre- 
lefkdoni  elle  propoTera  la  paix." 

Ripcttjrcm  ti*  Commute  of  PtABe  S^lf  M 
Parit  H  itt  NatioBiU  CmvtulioHt  f  7  FA-  \ 
»J»4-  ' 
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tack  it  ntade  Jrotn  \^ITHOUT,  the  Gofertt- 
meot  will  be  affaited  and  fubverted  WITHIN.) 
ft  h  this  Tain,  this  ^ufive  idea,  that  ftimulaie/ 
kr  to  menace  us  ntth  an  iawsBoa ;  and  cou^- 
ing  vipoa  a  general  defie^oB  from  tmc  end  of 
Ae  kiagdom  to  the  other,  it  is  poffible  ike  may 
be  feduced  Co- make  the  attempt,  and  hazard  a 
defcent.  Her  fole  hope  of  fucceft  is  in  this  pro- 
mifed  defection— Defedion  did  I  call  it?  Say 
rather,  a  mean  and  daftardly  renunciadon  ^ 
«tir  natioiul  charader;  a  bafe  and  perfidious  de- 
ftrtion  of  oar  country,  of  ail  diat  is  venerable 
snd  dear  in  the  efttmation  of  mankind,  and  of 
■which  even  France  would  hare  believed  us  in- 
capable but  For  the  paibs  which  fazve  been  taken 
ko  mifreprefetii  every  aftioo  of  the  BrldA  Go- 
vernment, and  to  delude-an  intosucated  people 
•into  a  belief  that  the  Parliament  aod.the  nation 
ate  on  the  eve  of  a  violent  and  irreparable  nip- 
tme  * .  It  is  this  libel  on  the  EngtiOi  Empire  that 


*•  Od  t  tn£  Marat  Sl  baoDt  Msr^roi  il<nii  on  a  confifquf 
Its  titeni— tool  )es  tynns  eo  out  maniirf  leor  joici — Qat 
Margarot  re*ieiine  de  Boiani  Bay  1  qu'il  oe  perilTe  point? 
n  <^ae  &  defliaie  Int  plus  forte  ^m  le  GflnTcnienieni  tfu 
I'opprime  t 

"  Lm  Revolutions  comnmcent  toujonn  par  d'lLLUS- 
TRES  MAtHKUREux  — Que  l>  Pro*idence  accompagae 
Margerota  Boiani  Bay  !  Qu'ur  I>ick<t  dd  Fedpli  itr- 
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ve  are  called  upon  to  refute  and  punilh.  .  It  u 
this  audacious*. tbi&Ul-founded  calumny  againft 
the  BritilH  nation',  that  Ihoutd  animate  us  '  to 
gire  the  lie  at  once  to  the  alTertions  and  hq>es  of 
bur  enemies.  We  owe  it  to  ourfelves  to' con- 
vince them,  that  l^'owever  wo  may  cavil  at  bome, 
we  will  ever  be  united  and  laithhit  to  each  other 
againft  all  attempts  to  divide  us  from  abroad  i 
and  that  more  infulted  by  the  fufpicions  enter-  , 
tained  of  our  loyalty,  than  alarmed  at  the  dan- 
ger with  which  we  are  threatened,  we  are  re- 
folved  to  profecute  the  war  to  a  juft  and  ho- 
nourable ctmclofion.  Such,  my  JLord,  is  the 
language  we  ffaould  hold — fuch  the  conduA  it 
u  incumbent  on  us  to  purfue  \  And  whatever 


IBAKCait  IB  KfcrplLLB  DV  rOMD  Dtt  D|1»T>  ftU  TIll'aK 

11  MiHOiKf."  IbuL 

Tbd*  arc  not  the  loole,  nncoDOcAedfeiHinean  cfpii- 
me  indiridadi,  my  Lord,  of  do  amhority  in  France,  btn, 
the  dccluztioa  of  men  cDirufted  with  the  whole  Gorera- 
meot  of  the  country,  and  who  oddreft  thi)  languaje  in  their 
pfficid  ud  mioifterial  capaciiiei  to  the  French  LegifUnire 
and  to  the  World. — \%  it  lo  ihafe  that  yonr  Grace  woald  pro- 
pofe  peace  ?  Ii  it  irom  thofe  you  conld  hope  to  t^eeive  h  \ 
aad  do  yon  believe  thxt  they  would  j>rast  it,  gokis  oae  of  bit 
Majefty'a  flii|)t  wi*  firft  difpatched  to  Botany  Bay  to  fcriag 
back  the  "  ILLUSTRIOUS  EXILE,"  (ai  dley  call  bim) 
front  the  ddant  of  New  Holland  ? 

M  * 

may 
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may  be  the  er^nt  of  the  ftmggle,  whether  it 
fliould  be  profpeious,  as  we  are  authorized  to 
eiqied,  or  whether  it  fliould,  contrary  to  rea- 
fon,  juftice,  and  appearances,  prove  unfortu- 
nate, we  fliall  have  the  fatisfa^lion  to  refle£l, 
ather  in  vi&ory  or  in  defeat,  that  we  have  ac- 
quitted onrfelves  like  BRITONS  ] 
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£xtmlpitfiM  OiH^Uh  'f i^cctiri 


4%B  'Cblfitt  tx^j  -^Ativ^,  -ul 
«gikill  llitai4/ 

M*.   3  V  JEl  K  B. 

IfUheJlotlle^(>mmnSt  on  the  i  ;*/;&  Mir^,  17^ 


r'4a  nst  vHPf  dMem,  And  •minly  iittt  wtf 
conflftetitte  Mr.  lluAe,  who  bat  oppoU 
tSmerft  erer^meiri^fe  affile  Cro«fi  ibroaghU^ 
irith  an  sfyaiitf  -ptcvittu  to  'bhnfelf,  to  come 
forward  ahfl  pKttilid  to  jbore  loyahy  than  ebe 
Teft  of  bit  najekf't  fubjcfo.  Wcibauld  how- 
evfer  pardon  {be  vanity  of  thU  (ingUltr  pretsti- 
^on  in  a  man  uixkias  to  atone  p«rh^  for  die 
KcrifflOBy  widi  w^h  be  treawd  his  Soveieiyk 
In  hit  Ufaieft,  ]f  our  uiger  wu  not  provdud  by 
the  arrogance  Witb  whicb  it  i«  acoempanied,  of 
tfidatittg  to  Ut  in  maaen  merely  ^Kcalative, 
a&d  laying  down  rules  £ot  our  allegiance  and 
O  fubmiffion, 

rj,gn,-™hyGt)0^lc 
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fubmMon,  mth  a  bull  of  exconununicatioa 
ai^nlt  thore  who  differ  in  opinion  witii  this  **  B» 
**  Oracle*  of  modern  times.  Mr.  Burke,  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  pretending  to  be  more  dutiful  to 
ibe  King,  and  more  affectionate  to  hit  perfon» 
would  affume  die  right  to  regulate  our  faith  and 
fquare  our  obetHence  by  a  meafurement  of  hit 
ovn  fabrication,  founded  on  the  principles  and 
exploded  maxima  of  Archbifliop  Laud,  Sir  Ro- 
bm  Filmer,  and  other  gentlemen  of  that  de> 
icriptitm,  who  having  vegetated  without  refped, 
perilhed  unlamented  in  the  lad  century. 

It  has  been  deemed  a  fympton  of  dlfaffe&ton 
to  his  Majefty  and  to  his  Govenuneot,  to  dif- 
fent  from  Mr.  Burke  in  what  be  advances  re- 
lative  to  the  revolution  that  happened  in  this 
country  in  16881  u  well  as  to  what  concerns 
the  left  fortu4l|e,  but  not  Ids  merited  one 
vbich  took  place  in  France  in  1789.  The 
:f)rinciples  on  which  the  former  was  accomplifli' 
«d  have  been,  wilfully -mifreprefei^ted,  for  I  will 
Qot  pay  fo  ill  acompliment  to  the  talents  and 
-  reading  of  Mv  Burke,  as  to  attribute  the  novel 
do^ines  hehai  laid  down,  refpeding  the  for<' 
mer,  to  ignorance  or  incapacity ; — and  I  feel  it 
a  grievance  as  well  as  an  infult*  that  the  loyalty 
of  Gentlemen  in  thir country  fhould  be  arraign- 
ed«  for.  maintaining  that  a  revolution  in  France 
had  become  a  nece^ry  and  laudable  meafure. 
The 
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(The  emancipation  of  an  entire  people  froak 
the  arbitrary  dominion  of  an  individual,  and 
the  Texatious  ^preffions  which  they  endured 
-from  the  pride,  avarice,  and  defpotifna  of  a  few, 
will  ever  afford  matter  of  rational  triumph  to 
thofe  whofe  minds  are  not  debafed  by  tyranny 
or  deformed  by  prejudice ;  and  on  this  ground 
it  was  that  I.  rejoiced,  in  common  with  millions, 
when  the  Bafiile  fell.  That  the  French  hare 
miftaken  their  road,  and  that  they  have  fallen 
vnder  an  oppreflion  infinitely  more  eztenTive, 
and  more  honrjble  than  the  one  which  good 
men,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  univerfalty  re- 
probated, proves  indeed  the  extreme  depravity 
and  general  profligacy  of  the  country,  but  is 
furely  no  argument  againft  the  propriety  or 
necelGty  of  the  revolution  in  itfelf,  any  more 
than  that  the  fcandalous  and  licentious  manners 
of  half  the  Bifliops  in  France  wouk)  invalidate 
the  truth  of  the  Cbriftian  religion.)  I  hare  no 
•doubt  that  when  Luther  attempted  to  purge  the 
church  of  its  filth  and  iniquities }  when  he  ex> 
pofed  the  guilt  and  effrontery  of  degrading  the 
Divinity  into  a  Pedlar,  and  giving  him  a  ftall 
in  every  chapel  and  convent  in  Chrtflendom  to 
iell  pardons  for  paft  and  fut^ire  crimes,  but  that 
a  pampered  and  diiToIute  priefthood  in  thofis 
days  found  proflitate  fcribblers  to  judily  the 
abufei  he  condemned,  and  to  write  againft  the 
G  2  TcformatioB 
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fcformuioawhichhc  Mfged,  ud  tth«cb  wascer. 
tainly  nqt  the  lefs  oe^aflary  for  havng  beon  fttt- 
pofed  by  a  ip^  vhofe  moiaU  ,war«  p«rb^  ^ 
Uie  full  9s  comipt  as  tfaqfi;  w^hmv  |m  c(MI- 
dei^ned' 

As  Mr.  Burke  baa  anda^vow od  to  ttucov  «|i 
odium  on  thofc  who  rijoice-w  thp  fbbvcrfioa  af 
die  imdent  Qoveroiociu  ia  Franut,  and  to  dmr 
iafereiicca  from  thaAce  of  dyaSiedioa  te  tbe 
Covftitution,  U  ti  n^  extriiordiiiiiry  tluA  he 
fliould  atfo  coafidcr  it  9s  cH^Hoal  ^  ntpn^ 
any  eftcem  fpr  tbpfe  vbp  ware  inArumuital  in 
cffeAipg  a  rarohitioa  which  W4S  meant  to  root 
out  long  ellahlidicd  arils,  ^i^d  fubftituce  in  thtk 

'  place  wholefome,  proyideat  laws,  whiiGh  bEiad- 
log  9like  upon  My  AKtuld  give  [wota^oo  uid 
fuppont  to  all. 

Mr.  Burka  feenu  difpofed  to  qiny  this  prcju- 
.  dice*  to  fay  nothiog  wotft  of  it,  ftill  farther  .-r- 

^It  is  not  only  aa  argvmenjt,  ia  his  opiaion>  of 
difafiedioa  to  the  En^lifli  Qovenuncat  10  ap- 
.  prove  of  the  French  revolution,  and  of  tbe  mo- 
-  tives  of  thofp  who  ^e£bed  it,  but  even  to  ev- 
prcfs  fantiinenu  of  compaffioti  fpr  fuch  as  have 
-  fallen  vi^ms  to  ua  iatemperatte  zeal,  or  to  a 
wuat  of  forefightj^ 

Aqaong  the  [H-ofcribed  we  fipd  tbe  aama  9f 

■  a  nwoi,  who  is  not  only  accufcfi  of  being  acccf- 

Iwy  to  tbe  ay&&i»tion(^  pr(?9tc  i^^ridiuk, 

but 

3 
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fttit  of  KavlHg  caDniTtd  at  the  depa^urb  of  the' 
Royal  Family,  fop  the  eitectahle  purpofi:  of  ob- 
taining pdtHibrity  with  the  nhble,  by  bringing 
them  back  prifonen  to  Paris.  It  is  aynoft  fair 
to  fup^Kift  that  thofe  who  can  attribute  fuch 
iov\  and  atrocious'  iatentlont  to  another,  with- 
6at  proofa  of  probability,  are  capable  of  exe- 
rting them.  The^  beft  anfwer  that  can  be 
given  to  the  aSbrticps  of  Mr.  Burke  in  the 
Hottfe  t>f-Gommons  ontfae  ]7tfainfl.is  topi^^ 
Kfli  the  rpeech  bf  M.  de  la  Fayette  at  the  mo- 
ment that  Poulon  was  madacred :  It  U  ret^orded 
In  a  journal  called  L'Ami  du  Rot,  pat  Monf. 
Moilijc'ye ;  the  author  of  which  will  certainly 
ftot  be  fufpefted  of  haTing  any  preditedlon  ei- 
Aer  fer  the  Herolution  or  for  thofe  who  weri 
concerned  in  it. 

If  M.  de  la  Fayette  could  pofCbly  have  faved 
the  livec  of  Fouloa  *  and  Berthier,  the  author 

of 


*  ThU  ttM  fell  ft  Tiftim  to  Us  bsd  chanAer— to  that 
general  prejudice  which  ii  adopted  very  ofieo  without  caoft, 
and  M  eftcD  contioocd  froea  the  iadoleoce  of  thofe  «ho  im- 
Wte  it,  not  pcroiiutax  then]  ta  enquire  into  the  tfuth  or 
i$r«hooda  of  the  icpona  and  optoiooi  thejr  hear.  Ihii  bin 
fonvnate  nan  wu  the  moft  abhorred  of  an;  in  France,  and 
ia  Aicfa  detefiatira  was  hit  very  name  held,  that  two  of  hia 
uphewt  agaiaft  wboni  there  wai  no  reproach,  were  Tcfured 
admiffion  into  a  dub  in  Parii  to  the  year  17B7,  by  haviog 
eighty 
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of  this  Jouroal,  devoted  to  the  Court  and  the 
AriAociatic  party,  in  France,  ^^ould  certainlyi 
have  reproached,  with  bis  accufl:omed  feverity, 
the  criminal  negligence  of  M.  de  la  Fayette^ 
againft  Whom  he  was  always  ready  to  publi(h 
whatever  was  likely  to  injurebis  chara&er  and 
difcrejit  him  with  the  people.  When  a  man  fo, 
decidedly  againft  him  is  perfectly  fileat  on  a 
fubje£l,  which  could  not  have  efca'ped  his  kaow- 
l^ge  (for  he  was  on  the  Ipot)  1  do  not  think 
that  the  flander  of  Mr.  Burke  can  be  more  ef> 
fe^ually  refuted  than  by  the  publication  of  the' 
harangue  recorded  (by  this  friend  of  the  King) 
without  comment  or  contradi^on,  nor  can  Mr. 
Burke  with  any  decency  queftion  the  veracit; 
of  one  of  his  own  witneSies. — As  I  have  this,  va* 

eighty  black  balli  io  ao  hundred  againft  ilieni,  from  the  cir-  - 
curaftance  of  their  being  called  Foulon. 

Incenfed  at  the  bmtal  violence  of  the  mob  whom  he  could 
not  reftraio,  and  incenfed  at  a  murder  which  reflefted  dit 
grace  on  hii  country,  M.  de  la  Fayette  reflgiied  hit  com- 
ffiandt  and  it  wat  with  difficulty  that  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  rdume  it.  This  circumftance  alone  provci  that  he  was 
lenfibly  affeded  by  the  mafiacre  of  this  unfortunate  tifHrn, 
while  hit  cooduA  previous  to  tke  mehncholy  event  proves 
that  be  not  only  condemned  the  violence,  but  exerted  every 
eflbrt  io  hit  power  to  prevent  it.— •His  having  been  acceflaty 
therefore  to  the  murder,  or  having  had  it  in  his  power  to 
prevent  it,  are  aScnioat  which  Mr.  Burke  upoa  refleAion 
wufi  ccruinly  blulh  to  JijiTe  adraoced, 

luable 
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Inablc  colledion  in-my  poflfeffion,  I  (hall  publtfli  < 
the  difcourfe  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  . 
delivered,    that  tbofe  who  may    have  been 
^ually  fortunate  in  preferring  the  produdions 
of  the  &me  author  from  the  general  wreck,  may 
compare  them,  and  bear  evidence  to  the  fide-  . 
lity  of  my  quotation-— The  World  I  truft  will 
acknowledge  the  julUce  of  my  conclufions. 


THX   ADDRZ9B  Ot 

l/LiyE  LA  FAYETTE  to  the  PEOKJE, 

On  the   i%d  July,    1789. 

ExtfMit  da  Journal  du  ?Am  du  Rot  du  Moit  d» 
yuilUif  1789. 

**  J£  fuis  coanu  de  tous  tous,  vous  m*iivez 
nomm£  Totre  General,  et  ce  choix  qui  m'ho- 
nore*  m'impofe  le  devoir  de  vous  parler  arec 
la  liberty  et  la  franchife  qui  font  la  bafe  de  mon 
cara&^re. — Vous  voulez  faire  perir  fans  juge- 
ment  cet  homme  qui  eft  devant  vous,  c'eft  un« 
tnjuIUce  qui  TOUS  delhonore  qui  me  fletriroic 
moi-m£me,  qui  fletriroit  tous  les  efforts  que 
j'ai  fait  en  faveur  de  la  liberty— £  j'^tois  aflez 
foible 
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crntf  ii^aftice,  mik  j^  fats  bitd  lotii  dfr  prey 
tetldre  le  ftiivet  ^1  eft  Cotipable,  je  veus:  feiri^ 
ment  qtfe  eet  hottine  f6h  conduit  en  prifon  pott* 
£tM  jng^parl^  triboaall  ^ue  la  ndHoithhHquen. 
— Je  Teal  que  \t  lol  TcHt  teJ^cftM,  Is  loi  fius 
la^elle  If  n'eft  p6int  de  IHiert^,  U  loi TUs  le 
fecouri  di  hqueUe  jer  i^'auroh  |iotflt  ctmtrftu^  i^ 
la  rcTolution  du  Nouveau  Mopde,  et  fans  ta- 
quelle  je  ne  c<)ntribuerai  pas  i  la  revolution  qui 
fe  pre[>are ;  ce  que  je  dis  ca  fiveur  des  formet 
et  de  loi,  DC  doit  pits  ^Kriptetpfete  en  bveur 
de  Monf.  Foulon,  je  ne  fuis  pas  fufpeA  \  foqi 
egards  et  p«tit-^re  mdnte  ta-Riai^te-deM  je 
ne  fuis  ezprimc  fur  fon  ,compte  daoa  plufieurs 
pccafions  fu&roit  feule  pour  m'interdire  le  droit 
de  le  juger*  mais  plus  il  eft  prefum€  cot^ble 
pbu  U  eft  inipQCtibt  qoe  lea  fcfnaca  a'abTefrnit 
a  fon  ^ard,  foit  poor .  r^re  fa  punttion  plus 
eclatante,  foit  pour  I'interroger  legalement  et 
T«3r  de  fa  biiuche  la  reflation.  d«  les  cotb- 
pKc<^  aiA4  je  vait  denaw  ordre  qv^  ftk  e«h 
'    diiHirAbbfif«." 


TJIAHSLATION 
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'  *•■  1  im  known  to  you  alt — ^Tou  hate  nomi- 
nated me  to  be  your  General ;  but  the  choice 
'ffhifih  you  bare  made,  and  which  confers  oit 
me  tbe  higheft  honour,  atlb  impofesonmeasa 
duty  the  necefllty  of  fj^ieakiag  to  you  with  that 
fiacerify  and  firanknefir  which  conftitute  my  cha- 
raftw. — Ybn  feem  refolred  to  deftroy  the  man 
MthObt  trial  who  is  proftrate  before  you  and 
at  ybur  mercy ; — but  ftich  violence  would  btf 
28  difbodourable  to  yourfelves;  as  to  the  caufe 
of  liberty  in  which  we  ar£  embarked ;  and  tho* 
I  cannot  fuffer  fo  flagrant  an  a£t  of  injuftice  to 
1m  committed,  I  am  rery  far  fixym  wilhing  to 
prererve  guilt  from  pamfliment.-^I  only  re- 
queft  that  you ,  will  permit  this  man  to  be  coa- 
iiu&4|d  to  priibn,  .that  he  i^ay  be  tried  agreeaUe 
to  the  laws,  and  by  fucb  a  tribunal  as  the  na- 
tion may  appoint. — All  I  defire  is  that  the  law 
may  be  refpeSed,  without  which  it  is  impoHible 
that  LIBERTY  can  ezill,  or  that  I  can  contri- 
bute to  the  revolution  which  is  preparing  in  this 
/muntry,  as  I  did  to  that  which  has  been  ac- 
coniplilfaed  in  America.— What  I  have  advanced 
infavour  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  forms  of  juf- 
iice,  wilt  not,  I  trnfb,  be  interpreted  as  argu- 
ments 
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ments  ia  favour  of  M.  Foulon.— I  certainly 
Aall  not  be  fufpe£led  of  an;  partialitf  tovards 
hio^ ;  and  the  very  manner  in  which  I  have,  on 
a  variety  of  occafions,  delivered  my  opinion  of 
him,  deprives  me  of  the  right  of  judging  him. 
But  the  more  culpable  he  appears  to  be,  remem- 
ber the  more  incumbent  it  is  on  you  to  reTpeft 
the  laws  by  which  alone  be  can  be  condemned. 
— Whether  it  is  your  wiih  that  his  pumOiment 
ihould  be  exemplary,  or  whether  it  is  merely 
your  intention  to  interrogate  him,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  difcovering  his '  accomplices,  it  is  ne- 
ce0ary  that  he  fhould  be  preferved  from  out- 
rage ;  I  fhall  therefore  give  diredions  that  he 
be  condu&ed  to  the  Abbey  *." 


*  The  jadicioai  reader  will  ctGlf  coDceife  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  cTcn  obtBiiuag  an  biariog  from  ao  immenlc 
mob  under  the  influence  of  nge,  aod  that  the  only  ppffibU  , 
chance  of  refcniag  an  iadifidual  from  the  fory  of  thdr  re- 
lentment  wu  by  the  expedieot  of  condoftiDf  him  to  f  rilon. 


The-fecond  charge  which  has  been  urged 

againft  M.  de  la  Fayette,  not  in  the  full  and 

dire£t  manner  in  which  he  was  accufed  as  an 

accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Foulon,  but  by 

a  whifper' 
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vhifpers  as  induflriouily  circulated  as  they  were 
malicionfly  defigned,  can  be  refuted  more  po- 
fitively,  and  perhaps  more  fatisfaAorily  than 
the  firft,  by  an  appeal  to  fads  and  to  authentic' 
documents.  The  improbability  of  the  ftory  is 
in  itfelf  a  proof  of  its  £ttfehood ;  nor  can  it  be 

,  credited,  that  if  M.  de  la  Fayette  bad  been  privy 
to  the  departure  of  the  Kifig  for  the  purpofes  fo 
inhumanly  attributed  to  him,  that  he  would 
have  allowed  his  Majefly  to  have  travelled 
within  15  miles  of  the  frontier  befdre  he  had 
him  ftopped,  and  efpecially  as  Varenoes  was 
the  laft  town  through  which  the  haplefs  Mo- 
narch bad  to  pafs  in  which  he  had  any  danger 

*  to  apprehend. 

If  La  Fayette  had  played  fo  foul,  fo  hi&noui 
a  part,  one  of  his  aid  du  camps,  and  not  the 
poft-mafter  Drouet,*  who  alone  derived  ectat 
from  the  arreft,  would  have  flopped  the  Royal 
Traveilers.  But  without  entering  into  all  the 
detail  of  argument  and  variety  of  reafons  that 
may  be  urged  in  favour  of  M.  de  la  Fayette, 
his  claims  to  innocence  will  be  eflablifiied  on 
the  declaration,  of  the  Queen  alone,  whofe  evi- 
dence, under  the  diftrelSng,  the  awful  circum- 

*  Thii  intn,  OD  bii  examiDatioa  before  the  Nauoi»l 
AlTembljr,  ae*er  mentioaed  the  oame  of  M.  de  )a  Payette, 
but  gave  u  a  TcaToD  for  haviog  the  carriage  Hopped,  that 
*'  ht  thewgU  b*  ajtwtrtdtht  Sng  in  it." 

ft<inCM 
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ftaiwM  in  vhich  flie  found  hirftlf,  oeniaandt 
refped  and  coafidrace. 

She  declar«d  that  "  Mo^f»  df  la  Fayette  «r«* 
**  igm-dHt  of  btr  itfartwt"  Her  account  of 
Um  Bunner  In  vbich  flic  \tik  Paiis  corroboratM 
her  afleirioii;  «ad  if  t}it  arreft  of  the  King 
Aoald  ba  adTVMcd  M  ptefUffiptivt  tfridcaco 
diat  La  Fayette  was  ift  the  fecicti  the  deda»* 
tioa  attributed  te  the  Mfcr^uis  de  BoutlU  ex< 
,  |)UiB«  what  was  i*  the  ftrft  nMmflat  ooAfidcred 

H  evidmee  of  La  Fayettc'a  guilt. M.  dc 

BouilU  d«clu-ed«  firfl,  *•  7bat  tit  King  i0 
"  PjHt  TWEWTY-FOUR  biuri  i^ttr  tbantkt 
Hnu  ngrted  up&H  }  aqd  that  the  detacbmcBti  af- 
fembled  for  the  purpofe  of  efcorting  hia  M«* 
joftjr*  excited  (vdplclom  round  the  coaotryt    ■ 

.  sd.  One  of  theA)  detachments,  comppfed  of 
50  huflan,  and  comUftanded  by  z  (on  of  the 
MartiuU  de'  ]3oviUe,  ttw  twent;>fou«  hours 
vithout  any  kiad  of  refreOtment  either  for  the 
men  or  thdr  horfes ;  and  their  having  retreated 
to  procure  themfelTcs  refrefliments,  they  could 
•not  get  back  in  time  to  prevent  the  tumults  and 
dtforders  of  the  people^  aflembled  at  firA  from 
motives  of  (imple  curiofity. 

3d.  It  has  alfo  appeared  I  believe  from  the  tedi- 

mony  of  Countde  Damas,  that  tho  garde  decorps 

vho  preceded  the  carriage  vas  three  quarters  of 

an  hour  in  the  ftreets  of  Varennes  feekiog  for 

horfes. 
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liorriH}  being  uainformcd  that  tbe  relaf  wai  t« 
«»it,  aod  to  be  vitliout  the  gato*. 

4,  It  is  alio  veil  known,  and  from  the  iame 
.aittboiit^t  diat  the  King  wm  iloi^>^  by  one 
toan  only*  and  that  he  prevented  the  three  gardes 
-d9  cfvps,  w^o  were  on  the  coach  box,  to  eztri- 
■ettc  him  (ram  the  danger,  by  difpaeching  thw 

5.  The  fon  of  the  Mu^uit  de  Bouill£,  bf 
.nwoh  io»  young  for  an  enterprize  of  fuch  im- 
portance would  not  venture  to  attack  fome  un- 
earned men,  who  were  coHeded  together,  and 
who,  ftt  the  expiration  of  at  leaft  three  hours, 
brought  two  piecet  of  cannon,  which  by  the 
krj4  were  not  charged^— 4t  is  alfo  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  M.  de  BouiU£  had  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Varennes  an  army  of  at  leaft 
jo^ooe  men,  and  that,    sotwithftandiDg  this 

-&rue,  be  fuffered  the  King  to  be  feized  and  car- 
ried off. 

£vay  welt-informed  mind  knows  that  there 
■B  pot  more  than  ^  EngUfti  miles  from  Varennes 
.  .  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  that  in  two  hours 
his  Majefty  might  have  paffed  tbe  French  terri- 
tory. Is'it  then  probable,  that  if  M.de  !a  Fay- 
ette had  been  in  tbe  fecret,  that  he  would  have 
deferred  the  feiwireof  his  Majefty's  perfon  until 
hs  arrived  00  the  fpot,  where  it  was  a  thouland 
to  one  that  he  could  not  have  been  flopped. 
and 
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and  where  if  he  had  not  delay^  bis  departure 
-  fo  long  from  the  metropolis,  there  would  have 
been  a  force  fufficient  to  have  ptotefted  him  ?— > 
If  there  is  any  blame  on  this  unfortunate  occa* 
fioD,  i[  is  not  on  M.  de  la  Fayette,  but  on  M. 
de  BouilU,  that  It  ought  to  fkll,  who  however 
may  not  deferve  perhaps  any  other  cenfure  for 
the  fulure  of  the  enterprize  than  what  is  due  to 
imprudence  and  incapacity. 

All  that  was  done  in  confequence  of  this  me- 
lancholy event  was  for  the  fecurity  of  thofe  who. 
had  any  property  in  Paris,  and  whoever  denies 
thefe  well-known  faAs,  and  pronounces  M.  de 
la  Fayeite  guilty,  muft  either  have  a  very  bad 
memory,  or  be  extremely  deficient  in  candour 
and  fmcerity. — Surely  the  evidence  of  people  ott 
the  fpot  is  much  piore  to  be  depended  upon 
than  that  of  the  emigrants  at  Coblentz ;  uiA 
what  ought  to  have  a  very  confiderable  weight 
in  the  opinion  of  every  impartial  perfon  is,  that 
if  M.  de  la  Fayette  had  been  in  the  fecret,  his 
numerous  enemies  in  Paris,  and  particularly 
thofe  who  were  endeavouring  towreft  from  him 
the  command  of  the  national  guards,  would  not 
have  omhted  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  to 
facrifice  the  objeft  of  their  hatred  and  their 
envy  to  the  fury  of  an  ungovernable  mob. 

So  far  from  its  being  credited  even  by  thofe 

the  moft  adverfe  to  M.  de  la  Fayette,  and  fo 

convinced 
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CQQTiQced  were  they  of  his  innocence,  thzt 
vhen  the  matter  was  difcufled  in  the  National 
'  Aflembly,  and  his  life  depended  on  the  ifiue  of 
the  quedion,  they  had  the  magnanimity  to  re- 
linquilh  their  perfonal  interells,  to  renounce  alf 
perfonal  rerentmentg,  and  decide  like  honelt 
mei^  in  &vour  of  juftice. 


F    I    N    I    fi. 
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I N  T  R  O  p  y  C  T I O  N, 

$ituation  _^  the  Julbor  in  tht  Service  of  Jliit  M0 
Serene  Higbne/i  the  Ei-ectqk.  Palatine,  Reifft* 
ing  Duke  </  Bavaria,  Rt&foru  which  induced 
him  to  undertake  to  farirt  an  ejlaklifimtni  ffr  t^f 
Relief  of  the  Poor. 

XXMONG  the  vidOitudei  of  4  life  che^oertd  by 
B  great  variety  of  incidents,  and  in  wbkb  I  btve 
been  catled  upon  to  ad  in  many  int«reftiiig  Sctfrnt, 
I  have  had  aq  ep|>prtuif)(y  9i  eropbying  my  at^i- 
tioa  upon  a  fubjed  of  great  ifoportwce }  a  fubjeft 
intimately  and  infepan^y  conue^led  with  the  b>p- 
pinefs  and  weU4>eing  of  ftll  civil  fqciedes;  wd 
whichj  from  In  nature,  cannot  fpat  to  Uu^i^  ev^ 
As  benc- 
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baieTolent  mind ; — it  is  the  providing  for  the  wants 
of  the  Poor,  and  fecuring  their  happinefs  and  comi; 
fort  by  the  introduflion  of  order  and  induftry  among 
them. 

The  fubjefl,  though  it  is  fo  highly  interefting  to 
mankind,  has  not  yet  been  inveftigated  with  th^t  .. 
fuccefs  that  could  have  been  wifhed*  This  fad  is  ap? 
parent,  not-only  from  the  prevalence  of  indolence, 
mifery,  and  beggary,  in  almofl  all  the  countries  of 
-Europe  ;  but  alfo  from  the  great  variety  of  opini- 
on among  thofe  who  have  taken  the  matter  into 
ferious  confideration,  and  have  propofed  method^ 
for  remedying  thofe  evils ;  fo  generally,  and  fo  juft- 
ly  complained  of. 

What  I  have  to  offer  upon  this  fubjeft  being  not 
merely  fpeculative  opiniop,  but  the  genuine  refult 
of  adual'experiments;  of  experiments  made'upon 
a  very  large  fcale,  and  uhder  circumftances  which 
Tender  them  peculiarly  interefting ;  I  cannot  help, 
.  flattering  myfelf  that  my  readers  will  find  both 
amufement  and  ufeful  information,  from  the  peru- 
lal  of  the  following  flieets. 

As  it  may  perhaps  appear  extraordinary  that  a 
military  man  Ihould  undertake  a  work  fo  foreigi^ 
to  his  profeffion,  as  that  of  forming  and  executing 
a  plan  for  providing  for  the  Poor,  I  have  thought 
it  not  improper  to  preface  the  narrative  of  my  ope- 
rations, by  a  fliort  account  of  the  motives  which 
induced  me  to  engage  in  this  undertaking.  And 
in  order  to  throw  ftill  more  light  upon  the  whole 
tranfaftion,  !■  fliall  begin  with  a  few  words  of  my- 
f^lf,  of-  my  fituation  in  the  country  in  which  I  re- 
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fide,  and  of  the  different  objeds  which  were  had 
in  view  in  the  various  public  meafures  in  which  I 
have  been  concerned.  This  information  is  necef- 
fary  in  order  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  circum- 
ftances  under  which  the  operations  in  queftion  were 
undertaken,  and  of  the  connexion  which  fubfifted 
between  the  different  public  meafures  which  were 
adopted  at  the  fame  time.  .    . 

Having  in  the  year  1784,  with  His  Majefty's 
gracious  permiflion,  engaged  myfelf  ■  in  the  fervice 
of  His  Moft  Serene  Highnefs  the  Eleftor  Palatine, 
Reigning  Duke  of  Bavaria,  I  have  fiuee  been  em- 
ployed by  His  £le£toral  Highnefs  in  various  public 
fervices,  and  particularly  in  arranging  his  military 
affairs,  and  introducing  a  new  fyllem  of  order,  dif- 
cipline,  and  ceconomy  among  his  troops. 

In  the  execution  of  this  commilBon,  ever  mind'* 
ful  of  that  great  and  important  truth,  that  no  po.> 
litical  arrangement  can,  be  really  good,  except  in 
fo  far  as  it  contributes  to  the  general  good  of  fociety, 
I  have  endeavoured  in  all  my  operations  to  units 
the  intereft  of  the  foidier  with  the  intereft  of  civil 
fociety,  and  to  render  the  military  force,  even  in 
time  of  peace,  fubfervient  to  the  public  good. 

To  facilitate  and  promote  thefe  important  ob- 
jefts,  to  eltablilh  a  refpeftable  ftanding  military 
force,  which  fliould  do  the  leaft  pofTible  harm  to 
the  population,  morals,  manufaAures,  and  agri- 
culture of  the  coutitry,  it  was  neceffary  to  make  fol- 
diets  citizens,  and  citizens  foldiers.  To  this  end 
the  fituation  of  the  foidier  was  made  as  eafy,  com- 
fortable, and  eligible  as  poiTible }  his  pay  was  in- 
creafed, 
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CrAled,  he  was  comfortably,  and  even  elegantly 
(loathed,  and  tie  was  allowed  every  kind  of  liberty 
not  inconfiffent  with  good  ordef  and  doe  fubordi- 
natbn ;  hig  militafy  exerclfes  were  fimplified,  his 
mftniftion  rendered  Ihort  and  eafy,  and  all  obfolete 
ftnd  ufetefk  Cdftoms  and  lifages  were  banilhed  frorn^ 
the  tertice.  fefeal  attention  was  paid  to  the  neat- 
Defs  and  cleanlinefs  ef  the  foldlera'  barracks  and 
qusTtsrs ;  and  which  extended  everf  to  the  exter- 
nal appearance  of  the  buildings ;-  and  nothing  was 
left  undone,  that  could  tend  to  tnake  the  men  com- 
fortable in  their  dwellings.  Schools  were  eltf^tffh- 
ed  in  all  the  regiments,  for  iiiftruftirig  Ac  foiyicrs' 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  -^  and  ihtb  thefe 
ftHboB,  not  tfuly  the  foldiers  arid  their  children, 
hut  alfo  the  children  of  the  neighbouring  citizeni 
md  peafkiits,  were  adtnitted  gfatU,  and  even  fchool- 
boiiks,  paper  *,  pens,  and  ink^  were  fiirnilhed  for 
Ihem,  at  ihe  expence  of  the  Sovereign. 

Isoldes  thefe  fchools  of  ihftruftion,  others,  called 
ftiTioels  of  induftry,  were  efiabliftied  in  the  regi-- 
theiits,  where  the  foldiers  and  their  children  were 
taught'  vaiibus  kinds  of  work,  and  from  whence 
they  wei*  fnpplied  with  raw  materials,  to'  work  for 
Iheir  own  emohttnenr. 

A"s;«)thina  is  fb'  certainly  fa^a^  to  morals,  and 
Jjartictflirfy  ^'^e'ftorals  of  the  lower  clafs  of  man. 
kinrf,  as'^Siffiai  idlenefs,  every  polTible  meafure 

*  ,-•  Tfiij'  [taper,  n  it  could  aftertrarda  be  made  »fe  of  for  mats- 
iAg  carttidges,  in  h&  coll  nothing. 
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#38  'adopted,  th«t  could  be  derifed,  to  intiradttoe  a 
fpirit  of  induftry  among  the  troops.  Every  eiiooa- 
ngement  was  gWea  to  the  foldiers  to  emploj  dwir 
ieifurt  time,  wHot  tke^^were  off  dtity»  ill  vorkfaig 
for  their  owp  eiHoIameiit ;  and  amMig  other  Ol* 
couragemeKts,  the  mod  efficacious  of  all,  tbat-df  aU 
lowing  them  full  liberty  to  di(po&  o£  the  waxaxff 
acquired  by  their  labOtir  in  any  way  they  fltooM 
thiak  proper,  -without  being  obliged  to  give  any.ac^  . 
ftouBt  of  it  to  any  body.  They  Were  eren  furnifli* 
«d  with  working  dFefles,  (a  canva«  frodi  and 
troiifers,)  gratis^*  at  their  enHfting,  and  were  aftef^ 
fearda  permitted  to  retain  their  old  uniforins  for 
the  fame  purpofe  \  and  care  wad  taken,  in  all  caftC 
where  they  werd  eeKpteyed,  that  they  fhoiitd  t}e  wdtt 
l)aid.  ,  ,  . 

They  commonly  rccHved  firort  fiiteeh  to  eigh* 
teen  creutzers"  a-day  for  their  laboor;  and  with 
this  they  had  the  idvantage  of  Uing  clothed  and 
lodged,  aind,  in  many  cafes,  oi  receiving  their  fall 
pay  of  five  creutaers,  and  a  poftnd  Mid  a  half  (i  Ibi 
i3i  Dz.  Avoirdupois)  of  bread  per  day  from  the  ■ 
Sovereign.  When  they  did  their  ddty  in  their  i** 
giments,  by  mounting  guaTd  rcgnlarly  according  to 
theii-  tow,  (which  commonly  was  every  foiirA  day,) 
and  only  worked  thofe  days  they  happened  to  be  off 
guard,  in  diat  cafe,  they  received  then:  full  pay; 
but  wh^n  they  were  excufed  from  regimental  duty, 
and  permitted  to  work  every  day  for  their  own 
•motumeat,  their  pay,  (at  fire  creutzers  per  day), 

*  A  cmitzer  ii  {^  of  an  EngHIh  fwvj, 

WM 
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was  ffopped,'  but  they  were  fiUl  permitted  tt)  jB' 
ceive  thdr  bread,  wA  to-  lodge  in  the  barracks.  - 
-:  In  all  public,  works,  fuch  as  making  and  repair' 
ing  highwajs, — ■.draining  roarflies, — repairing  the 
baidu  of  rivers,  &c.  foldiers  were  emplc^ed  as  la- 
bourers ; .  and  in  all  fuch  cafes,,  the  greateft  care 
was  taken  to.  provide  for  their  coinfortable  fubGll- 
encC}  and  eveafor  their amufement.  Good  lodg- 
ings were  prepared  for  them,  and  good  and  whole- 
Ibme  food,  at  a  re^nable  .price ;  and  the  greatefl 
care  was  taken  of  them  whea  they  happened  to  faU 
fick.  , 

-  Frequently,  when'  confiderable- numbers  of  then*- 
were  at  work  together,  a  band  of.  mufic  was  order- 
ed to  play  to  them  while  at  work ;  and  on  holidays 
they  were  permitted,  and  even  encouraged,  to  make 
niefi;y,  with  dancing  and  other  innocent  fports  and 
amufement;. 

.'  To  preferve  good  order  and  harmony  among 
thofewho  were  detached  upon  thefe  working  par- 
ties, a  certain  proportion  of  officers  and  non-com- 
miffioned  otEcers-  were  always  fent  with,  ihem,  and 
thpfe  commonly  ferved  as  overfeers  of  the  works, 
and  as  fuch  were  paid. 

Befides  this  permiffion ,  fo  work  for  hire  in  the 
ganifoQ  towns,  and  upon  detached  working  par^ 
ties,  which  was  readily  granted  to.  alt  thofe  who 
defired  it,  or  at  leaft.  to  as  many  as  could  poflibly 
te  fpared  from  the  neceflary  fervice  of  the  garrifon  ; 
every  facility  and  encouragement  was  given  to  th« 
tbidler  who  was  a  native  of  the  country,  and  who 

had 
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faad'a  family  or  friends  to  go  -to,  or  fftivate  con- 
cerns to  take  care  of,  to  go  home  on  furlough,  and 
to  remain  ^fent  from  his  regiment  from^  one  an- 
nual exercife  to  the  other,  that  is  to  fay,  ten  months 
and  a  haU  each  year.  This  arrangement  was  very 
advantageous  to  the  agriculture  and  manufa&ures^ 
and  even  to  the  population  of  the  country,  (for  the 
foldiers  were  allowed  to  marry,)  and  ferved  not  a 
little  to  the  ellabllQimeiU  of  harmony  and  a  friendly 
intercourfe  between  the  foldiers  and  the  peafantry, 
and  to. facilitate  recriuting. 

Another  meafure  which  tended  much  to  render 
the  fituation  of  the  foldier  pleafant  and  agreeable, 
and  to  facilitate  the  recruiting  fervice,  was  the  ren- 
dering the  garrifons  of  the  regiments  permanent. 
This  meafure  might  not  be  advifable  in  a  defpotic, 
or  odious  government  j  for  where  the  authority 
of  the  Sovereign  muft  be  fupported  by  the  terror  of 
arms,  all  habits- of  fecial  intercourfe  and  friendfhip 
between  the  foldiers  and  the  fubjefts  muft  be  dan- 
gerous ;  but  in  all  well-regulated  governments, 
fuch  friendly  intercourfe  is  attended  with  many  ad- 
vantages. 

A  peafant  would  more  readily  confent  to  his 
■Ion's  engaging  himfelf  to  ferve  as  a  foldier  in  a  re- 
giment permanently  {lationed  in  his  neighbourhood, 
than  in  one  at  a  great  dHlance,  or  whole  deftination 
was  uncertain ;  and  when  the  flation  of  a  regiment 
is  permanent,  and  it  receives  its  recruits  from  the 
diftrift  of  country  immediately  furrounding  its  head- 
quarters. 
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j}uaf  tcrs,  th«  men  who  gi>  home  on  furloQ^  har* 
but  a  Ihort  jburnej  to  malEe,  ai|d  an  eafi}^  afiimifaled 
]n  cafe  of  dfly  emergency ;  and  It  va«  tht  more 
neceffary  to  give  every  facility  to  the  foldiert  to  go 
home  on  furlough  in  Bavaria,  as  fafbourcrs  are  fd 
very  fearcs  in  that  country  that  the  huibandmaa 
would  not  b«  able  withbut  thebi  to  bultivate  bit 
groutid. 

The  habits  of  induflry  and  of  order  irhich  th< 
foldtet  acquired  when  in  garrtfon,  rendered  him  &>' 
inuch  the  more  ufeful  as  a  labourer  when  on  fur- 
lough \  but  not  contented  with  merely,  furni^ing 
labourers  for  the  afKiflance  of  the  hufbapdrnan,  ) 
.  was  defirous  of  making  ufe  of  the  army,  as  a  means 
of  iniroducing  u&ful  improvements  into  the  coun- 

Though  agriculture  i^  carried  t6  the  higheft  per- 
feQion  in  fome  parts  of  the  EleSor's  dominions,  yet 
in  others,  and  particularly  in  Bavaria,  is  is  ftill 
much  behind-hand.  Very  few  of  the  iiew  improve- 
ments in  that  art,  fuch  as  the  introduaion  of  new 
and  ufeful  plants— the  cuhivation  of  clover  and  of 
turnips— the  regular  fucceffiori  of  crops,  &c.  have 
yet  found  their  way  into  general  praflicfi  in  that 
country ;  and  even  the  potatoe,  that  moft  ufeful  of 
all  the  produ&s  of  the  ground,  is  fcarcely  koowa^ 
there. 

It  was  principally  with  a  view  to  introduce  the 
culture  of  potatoes  in  that  country  that  the  military 
jjardens  were  formed.  Thcfe  gardens  (of  which 
there  is  one  in  every  garrjfoB  belonging  to  the 
Eletaor's  dominion,  Duffeldorf  and  Amberg  only 
excepted) 
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excepted*)  are  pieces  of  ground,  in,  or  adjoining 
ib  the  garrifon  towns,  which  -aye  regularly  laid  oat, 
aad  exclufively  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  non- 
commiffioned  officers  and  private  foldiers  belonging 
to  the  regiments  in  garrifon.  The  gT6iirtd  is  regu- 
larly divided  into  diftrifts  of  regiments,  battalions, 
companies,  and  corporalities  ( earporalfihafts,)'  of 
%hich  laft  divifions  there  are  four  to  each  company  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  ground  allotted  to  each  corpo- 
rality  is  fach  that  eath  man  belonging  to  it,  whe- 
(her  noii-comtniffioned  officer  or  private,  haffa  bed 
J65  fquare  feet  in  fiSperficies. 

This  piece  of  ground  remains  his  fole  property 
as  long  as  he  continues  to  ferve  in  the  regiment,- 
and  he  is  at  full  liberty  to'  cultivate  it  in  any  way, 
and  to  difpofe  of  the  produce  of  i(  in  any  manner 
te  may  think  proper.  He  muft  however  cultivate  it,- 
and  plant  it,  and  ke^  it  neat  and  free  from  weeds ;  - 
otherwife,  if  he  fliould  be  idle,  and  negle£b  it,  i( 
would  be  takefi  from  him  and  giveil  to  one  of  his 
more  Jndaftrious  comrades. 

The  divifiorts  of  thefe  military  gardens  are  marked 
by  broader  and  fmaller  alleys,  covered  with  gravel, 
and  neatly  kept ;  and  in  order  that  every  one  who 
choofts  it,  may  be  a  fpeSator  of  this  interefting 
fcene  of  induftry,  all  the  principal  alleys,  which  are 
made  large  for  that  purpofe,  are  always  open  as  a 
public  walk.  The  effeft  which  this  eftabfiftimcnt 
has  already  produced  in  the  fhort  time  (little  more 

"  Particular  local  rcalbnt,  wbieh  it  ti  not  necelFary  here  to  rx- 
plain,  hafc  hitlierto  prcTcated  ihe  efiablilhnem:  of  military  gaiv 
deu  10  tbcfc  tvo  gairifba  towns. 
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than  fire  years)  fince  it  was  begun,  is  very  (Irikiagt 
and  much  greater  and  more  important  than  I  could 
have  expeded. 

The  foldiers,  from  being  the  moft  indolent  of 
mortals,  and  from  having  very  little  knowledge  of 
gardening,  or  of  the  produce  of  a  garden,  for  ufe, 
are  now  become  induflrious  and  fkilful  cultivators, 
and  they  are  grown  fo  fond  of  vegetables,  particu- 
larly of  potatoes,  which  they  raifc  in  great  quan- 
tities, that  thefe  ufeful  and  wholefome  produ^ons 
now  conftitute  a  very  effential  part  of  their  daily 
food.  And  thele  improvenients  are  alfo  fpreading 
very  fafl  among  the  farmers  and  peafants,  through- 
out the  whole  country^  There  is  hardly  a  foldier 
that  goes  on  furlough,  or  that  returns  home  at  the 
expiration  of  his  time  of  fervice,  that  does  not  carry 
with  him  a  few  potatoes  for  planting,  and  a  little 
collection  of  garden-feeds  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
in  a  very  few  years  we  ihall  fee  potatoes  as  much 
cuitivated  in  Bavaria  as  in  other  countries  j  and  that 
the  ufe  of  vegetables  for  food  will  be  generally  in- 
troduced among  the  common  people.  I  have  al- 
ready had  the  fatisfadion  to  fee  little  gardens  here 
and  there  making  their  appearance,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  I  hope  that  very  foon  no  far- 
mer's houfe  will  be  found  without  one. 

To  affift  the  foldiers  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
gardens,  they  are  furniftied  with  garden  utenfils 
gratis ;  they  are  Hkawife  furnifhed  from  time  to 
time  with  a  certain  quantity  of  manure,  and  with 
an  affortmeat  of  garden-feeds  ;  but  they  do  not  rely 
folely  upon  ihefefupplies;  thofe  who  are  induftrious 
_     colled 
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collet  materials  in  their  barracks,  and  in  th£  ftreets, 
for  making  manure,  and  even  fometimes  purchafe 
it,  and  they  raiie  in  their  own  gardens  moft  of  the 
garden-feeds  they  ftand  in  need  of.  To  enable  them 
to  avail  themfelves  of  their  gardens  as  early  in  th? 
fpring  as  pollible,  in  fupplying  their  tables  with 
green  vegetables,  each  company  is  fumifiied  with  a 
hot-bed  for  raifing  early  plants. 

To  attach  the  foldiers  more  ftrongly  to  thefe  their 
little  pofTellions,  by  increafing  their  comfort  and 
convenience  in  the  cultivation  and  enjoyment  of 
them,  a  number  of  little  fummer-houfes,  or  rather 
huts,  one  to  each  company,  have  been  erefted  for 
the  purpofe  of  flielter,  where  ihpy  can  retire  when 
it  rains,  or  when  they  are  fatigued. 
'  All  the  officers  of  the  regiments,  from  the  higheft 
to  the  loweft,  are  ordered  to  give  the  mencvery  af- 
fiftance  in  the  cuhivation  of  thefe  their  gardens ; 
but  they  are  forbidden,  upon  pain  of  the  fevereft 
.puniftiment,  to  appropriate  to  themfelves  any  part 
of  the  produee  of  them,  or  even  to  receive  any  part 
pf  it  in  prefents. 
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Of  the  Prevalence  of  Mendicity  in  S^varia  at  Jbt 
Time  when  the  Meafurft  for  futtirtg  an  End  to  it 


wtVMONG  the  various  meafures  that  occurKd  to 
ine  by  vhlch  the  military  eftablifliment  pf  the 
jcountry  might  be  made  bibEervieot  to  the  public 
good  in  time  of  pe»ce,  none  appeared  to  be  of  fo 
much  importance  as  that  of  employing  the  army 
in  clearing  the  country  of  b^gars^  thieves,-  and 
other  rag^iond^ :  and  in  watching  over  the  public 
ttanquillity. 

But  in  order  to  clear  the  country  of  beggars, 
(the  number  of  whom  in .  Bavaria  bad  become 
(juite  intolerable,)  it  vas  nece&ry  to  adopt  ger 
neral  and  efficacious  meafures  for  maintaining  and 
fupporting  the  Poor.  Laws  were,  not  wanting  tq 
obUge  each  community  in  the  country  to  provide 
for  its  own  Poor  ^  but  thefe  laws  hdd  been  fp  long 
negleSed;  and  beggary  had  become  fo  general, 
that  extraordinary  meafures,  and  the  moil  inde^ 
fatigable  exertions,  were  neceflary  to  put  a  ftop  to 
this  eviL  The  number  of  itinerant  bcfrgars,  c^ 
both  fexes,  and  all  ages,  as  well  foreigners  as 
natives,  who  ftrolied  about  the  country  in  alt 
dtre^ons,  levying. comributions  from. the  induf- 
trious  inhabitants,  ftealing  and  robbing,  and  lead- 
ing 
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fftg  9  life  of  indolcBce,  and  the  moft  fliamelefi  de- 
bauchery, waa  ({uite  incredible ;  aad  fo  numeroiu 
were  the  fwarme  of  b^ggirs  ia  ^ll  the  gre^t  to»iu» 
yad  particularly'  ia  the  capital,  fo  great  thqr  iapu- 
dencct  aod  fo  peifevoing  their  importunity,  that  it ' 
was  almoll  iaqxiffiblc  to  crofs  the  ftreets  without 
bang  atucked,  and  ahiblutely  ft^-ced  to  fatisfy  their 
clamorous  deman(|s.  And  thefe  bq;gar3  were  in 
general  by  no  means  ftich  as  from  age  or  bodily  in- 
firmities vrere  fMubl$  by  the^  laboitr  to  earn  dieir 
iivetibood  j  {lut  they  were  for  the  moft  part,  ftout, 
ftrong,  healtt^,  fturdy  beggars,  who,  loft  to  every 
ftnle  of  fliamc,  had  embraced  the  [voiefljaa  &oi^ 
choice^  not  neceffity  j  and  who,  not  unirequently, 
added  iniolence  and  threats  to  their  importunity, 
and  extorted  tb^t  froo)  fear,  which  they  could  not 
procure  by  Ae^  arts  of  difQmiUation. 
;  -  Theft  beggars  not  only  jefe^  All  the  ftreets, 
p^Mic.walkiB,  f^d  public  places^  but  they  ereta  made 
a  prp^e  of  gouig  into  pdvate  houfes,  where  they 
never  failed  to  fteal  whateyef  fell  in  their  way^  if 
(hey  found  ^e  doors  open,  and  nobody  at  home ; 
and  the  churches  were  fo  full  of  them  that  it  was 
%uhe  a  mH&Q^  and  a  puUic  fcandal  during  the 
]^erfofmaaoe  ^t  divine  fervice.  People  at  iheir 
devotions  weiv  continually  interrupted  by  them, 
Vtd  were  frequwtly  obliged  to  fatisfy  then-  dwuitdl 
in  order  to  be  pemUtted  to  fiailh  their  prayen  in 
peace  a»d  quicL 

.  fo  fliort,  thele  deteftable  vennin  fwwmed  every 
yAtttc,  attd  not  only  their  JmpndCDce  ud  danwr. 
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lous  importunity  were  withouj  any  bounds,  but  they 

liad  recourfe  to  the  moft  diabolical  arts,  anU  moft 

horrid  crimes,  in-the  pToftcution  of  their  infamous 

■-  ■trade;     YoMfig  children  were  ftden  from  -their  pa- 

"I'feffts'^'tKefe  wretches,  and  their  eyes  put  out, 
or  their  fendtr  Hiribs  broken  and  diftorted,  in  or- 
der, by  expofing  them  thus  maimed,  to  recite  the 
pity  and  commiferation  of  the  pubfic}  iand  evCTy 
fpecies  of  artifice  was  made  ufe  of  to  agitate  the 
fenfibitity,  and  to  extort  the  coBtributiens  of  the  hu- 
mane afid  charitable. 

Some  of  thefe  monfters  were  fo  void  of  all  feeling 
as  to  expofe  even  their  own  children,  naked, '  and 
almoft  ftarved,  in  the  flreets,  iii  order  that,'by  their 
cries  and  unaffefted  *  expreflions  ofdiftrefs,  they 
inight  move  thofe  who  paffed  by  to  (Mty  and  relieve 
them ;  and  in  order  to  make  them  aft  their  part 
more  naturally,  they  were  unmercifully  beaten  v/Ktn 
they  came  home,  by  their  inhuman  parents,  if  they 
did  not  bring  with  them  a  certain  fum,  which  they 
were  ordered  to  cotteQ.  .        . 

I  have  ft-equently  feen  a  poor  child  of  iive  or  fix 
years  of  age,  late  at  night,  in  the  riioft-  inclement  fea- 
ibn,  fitting  down  almofl  naked  at  tlte  corner  of  a 
flreet,  and  crying  moft  Mtte^ly,  if  he  were  a&ed 
what  was  the  matter  with  hini,  he  would  anfw£r, 
**  I  am  cold  and  hungry,  and  a^aid  to  go  home; 

.  **  my  mother  told-  me  to  bring  home  twelve  creut- 
**  zers,  and  I  have  only  been  able  to  beg  five.  '  My 
**  mother  will  certainly'beat'me  if  1  don't  cirryhomc 
"  twelve  creutzeFB." ,   Who  cdjild  refufe  fff  fipall  a' 
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f«n  t0'r«Ueve  fo  maih  M&iSgQxA  dUtreTs  ?^— Aut 
wb4t  bonid  arts  are  thefe,  to  vork  upon  the  feeU 
isgsof-thd  public,  and  Isvy.involumacy  contribud* 
(vafrfor-thcfupport  of  idlenafs  and  debauch^ !-  ■ 
:  But  the  arils  ariluig.&pn)  the  i»-evalence  of  mett- 
dkity-did  not  (top  ho'e-  The  public,  worn  out  and 
^uiqwfiitd  by  tb4  nutpbegr*  and  perievenng  impor- 
tuDity  of  the  beggars ;  and  irequently  difappointed 
in  their  bo^  of  beaog  .relieved  from  their  dq>i'e< 
dati4n$,  by  the  ^lure-of  the  numberlefs  fchenies 
that  were  form«d  and  fet  on  foot  for  that  purpofe, 
I}eg»ft  at  laft^to  cQuftder  the  cafe  as  quite  deTperatej 
and  to  fubaiit  patiently  to  an  eril  for  which  tbey 
Dur  04  remedy>  Th^  coofequences  of  this  fubmlf- 
fion  ax«  ealy  to  be  conqtived }  the  beggars,  encou- 
ragjid  by/^oB*  fuQ^e&j  were  attached  flill  mote 
ftKMgly  l»  their  i«$u«ous  pi<ofefiion  j  and  otluvi^ 
^urcd  t^  thdr  indQlent  lives,  {eacowaged  by  their 
fucqafsfiif  ftauds,  and  embold«Dfld  by  their  imponl- 
ty^  Joined  them.  1)u),  habit  of  fubmifiion  on  the 
p^  of  the  puUica  gave  them  a  fon  of  rigjbt  to  por- 
fue  their  defKredafioos ;— Kbeir  growing  numbers  and 
their  fuccefs  gave  a  kind  of  -eclat  to  their  ptofeilion  % 
and  the  habit  of  beggipg  became  b  goneral,  that  it 
ccafed  to  be  ccmfidwed  as  infiimou»;  asd  was  by 
dq^nes  in  a  maimer  interwoven  with  the  [intanail 
regulations  of  foqiety.  Herdfrna  and  lbepherdff» 
who  attcaded  their  flocks  by  the  road  fide,  were 
known  t»  derive  coBfiderablc  advantffge  from  tho 
contributions  which  their  fituaticm  enabled  theot 
ta  le»y  ^om  pafiotgy ftj  and  I  hMfi^bect) 'affared^ 
B  that 
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that  the  wages  they  received  from  thdr  eniit>ltfyMt- 
■were  often  regulated  accordingly.  The  chitdren  in 
tfvery  country  village,  and  thofe  even  of  the  beft 
farmers,  made  a  conftant  praftice  of  'begging"  from 
alt  ftrangers  who  paffed  j  and  one  hardly  ever  met 
a  perfon  on  foot  upon  the  T&ad,  parncularly  a  wo* 
man,  who  did  not  hold  ont  her  hand  and  aik  for 
charity. 

In  the  great  towns,  befidea  the  children  of  the' 
poorer  fort,  who  almofl:  all  made  a  culloni  of  beg- 
ging, the  profeffional  beggars  formed  a  diftinft  clafs, 
or  cqfii  among  the  inhabitants ;  and  in  general'  a 
very  numeroils  one.  Thete  was  even  a  kind  of  po- 
litical conn^ftion  between  the  members  of  this  for-  ' 
midablebody^  and  certain  general  maxims' were 
adopted,  and  regulations  obferved,  in  the  warfare 
they  carried  tin  againft  the  public.  £ach  beggar 
had  hie  particular  beat,  or  diftrift,  iioi  the  poAeflioa 
of  which  it  was  not  thought  lawful  to  didurb  him ; 
and  certain  rules  were  obferved  in  difptifing  of  the 
diftrifts  in  cafe  of  vacancies  by  deaths  or  refigiwti- 
ons,  promotions  or  removals.  A  battle,  it  is  true, 
frequently  decided  the  contell  between  the  candi- 
dates ;  but  when  the  poffeffion  was  once  obtained, 
\?hether  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  any  other  means, 
the  right  was  ever  after  confidered  as  ihdifputable. 
Alliances  by  marriage  were  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  this  c6mmunity  ;  and  ftrange  as  it  may  appear, 
means  were  found  to  procure  legal  permiffion  from 
the  civil  magiftrates  for  the  crfebration  of  thefe  nup-  ' 
tials !   The  children  were  of  courfe  trained  up  in 
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the  profeffion  qf  their  parents ;  and  having  the  adw 
vantage  of  an  early  education,  were  commonly  great 
proficients  in  their  trade. .... 

As  there  is  no  very  eflential  difference  between 
depriving  a  perfon  of  his  property  by  ftealth,  and 
extorting  it  from  him  againfl  his  will,  by  dint  of 
clamorous  importunity,  or  under  falfe  pretence  of , 
feigned  diHrefs  and  misfortune;  fo  the  tr^infitioa 
from  begging  to  ftealing  is  not  only  eafy,  b\it  per- 
fedly  natural.  Th^t  total  infenfibiUty  to  fhame, 
and  all  thofe  other-  qualifications  which  are  necef- 
fary  in  the  profeHion  of  a  beggar,  are  likewife  ef- 
fential  to  form  an  accomplifhed  thief;  and  both  theie 
-profeifions  derive  very  coufiderable  advantages  from 
their  union.  A  beggar  who  goes  about  from  houfe 
to  houfe  to  alk  for  alms^  has  many  opportunities  to 
Ileal,  which  another  would  not  fo  -ealily  find ;  and 
his  profeffion  as  a  beggar  gives  him  a  great  facility 
in  difpofing  of  what  he  fleals ;  for  he  can  always 
fay  it  was  given  him  in  charity.  No  wonder  then 
that  thieving  and  robbing  fliould  tc  prevalent  where 
beggars  are  numerous. 

That  this  was  the  cafe  in  Bavaria  will  not  be 
doubted  by  thofe  who  are  informed  that  in  the  four 
years  immediately  fucceeding  the  introduQion  of 
the  meafurcs  adopted  for  putting  an  end  to  mendi- 
city,  and  clearing  the  country  of  beggars,  thieves, 
robbers,  &c.  above  ten  thoufand  of  thefe  vagabonds, 
foreigners  and  natives,  were  a^ually  arrefted  and 
delivered  over  to  the  civil  magillrates ;  and  that  in 
taking  up  the  beggars  in  Munich,  and  providing  for 
thofe  who  flood  in  need  of  public  alTiflance,  no  left 
B  2.  than 
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than  ifioo  of  the  oae  defcription  and  ths  other* 
irere  entered  upon  the  Kfts  in  ooe  week^  though 
the  vhole  number  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the  chy  of 
Munich  probably  dees  not  amount  to  more  than 
60,000,  even  including  the  fuburbs. 

Thefe  faSs  are  fo  very  extraordinary,  dat  were 
th^y  not  notorious,  I  ftiould  hardly  have  ventured 
to  maidon  them,  for  fear  of  being  fufpeiled  of  ex- 
aggeration ;  but  they  are  perfedly  known  in  the 
country,  by  every  body  j  having  been  pubUfhed  by 
authority  in  the  news-papers  at  die  time,  with  aH 
their  various  dedvls  and  fpecifications,  for  the  in- 
fortnadon  of  the  public. 

What  has  been  faid,  will,  I  fancy,  be  thought 
qmte  fufBdent  to  fhew  the  neceffity  of  applying  a 
remedy  to  the  evrh  defcribed ;  and  of  introducing 
.  'brder  and  a  fpirit  of  induftry  among  the  lower  claffes 
of  the  peq>le.  I  lliall  therefore  proceed,  without 
any  ferther  prefiice,  to  give  an  account  of  the  mea- 
fures  which  were  adopted  and  carried  into  executi- 
on for  that  pufpofe. 
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Various  Preporaiiotu  made  for  putting  an  End  to 
Mendicity  in  Sai}aria.~-Cantonment  of  tbe  Cavalry 
in  tbe  Country  lownt  and  VUlages. -^Formation  tf 
tbe  Committee  placed  at  tbe  Head  of  the  Inftitution 
for  the  Poor  at  Munich. — Tbe  Funds  ^  that  bt- 
JHtution, . 

Xi.5  fooh  as  it  was  detenninerf  to  undertake  thU 
great  and  difficult  work,  and  the  plan  of  operations 
was  finally  fettled,  various  preparations  were  made 
for  its  execution. 

The  firft  preliminafy  Hep  taken,  was  to  canton 
four  regiments  of  cavalry  in  Bavaria,  and  the 
adjoining  provinces,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  not 
only  every  confiderabl?  town  was  furniflied  with  a 
'detachment,  but  moft  of  the  lafge  villages  were 
occupied  ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  country  fmall 
parties  of  threes,  fours,  and  fives,  were  fo  fta- 
tioned  ;  at  the  dillance  of  one,  two,  and  three 
leagues  ffoni  each  other ;  that  they  could  eafily  - 
perform  their  daily  patroles  from-  one  ftation  to 
another  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  without  ever 
being  obliged  to  ftop  at  a  peaiant's  houfe,  or  evea 
at  an  inn,  oi  ever  to  demand  forage  for  their 
horfes,  or  viftuals  for  themfelyes,  or  lodgings,  from 
any  perfon  whatever.    This  arrangement  of  quar- 
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ters  prevented  all  difputes  between  the  military  and 
the  people  of  the  country.  The  head-quarters  of 
each  regiment,  where  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  regiment  refided,  was  eftablifhed  in  a  central 
iituation  with  refped  to  the  extent  of  country  oc- 
cupied by  the  regiment ;  each  fquadron  had  its' 
commanding  officer  in  the  centre  of  its  diftrid, — 
and  the  fubaltems  and  non-commiflioned  officers 
vere  fo  diftributed  in  the  different  cantonments,  that 
the  privates  were  continually  under  the  infpe£tion  of 
their  fuperiors,  who  had  orders  to  keep  a  watchful 
■eye  over  them ; — to  vifit  them  in  their  quarters 
very  often ;  and  to  prefenre  the  ftri^leil  order  and 
difcipline  among  them. 

To  command  thefe  troops,  a  general  officer  was 
named,  who,  after  •  vifiting  every  cantonment  int 
the  whole  country^  took  up  his  refidence  at 
Mimich. 

Printed  inftrudions  were  given  to  the  officer,  or 
aon-commiffioned  officer,  who  commanded  a  de< 
tached  poll,  or  patrele ;  regular  monthly  returns 
were  ordered  to  be  made  to  the  commanding  of- 
ficers of  the  regiment,  by  the  officers  commanding 
fquadrons ; — to  the  commanding  general,  by  the 
officers  commanding  regiments  ; — arid  by  the  com- 
manding general,  to  the  council  of  war,  and  to  the 
Sovereign. 

To  prevent  difpqtes  between,  the  military  and 
the  civil  authorities,  and,  as  far  ag  poffible,  to  re- 
move all  grounds  of  jealoufy  and  ill-will  between 
them  i  as  aifo  to  preferve  peace  and  harmony  be- 
tween the  foldiery  and  the  inhabitants,  thefe  troops 

were 
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were  ftriftly  ordered  and  enjoined  to  behave  on 
aH'  occafions  to  magiftrates  and  other  perfons  in 
civit  authority  with  the  utmoft  reTpefl  and  defer- 
ence ;-^to  conduct  themfelves  towards  the  pca- 
fants  and  other' inhabitants  in  the  moft' peaceable 
.  and  friendly  manner  ;■!— to  retire  to  their  quarters 
very  early  in  the  evening ; — and  above  all,  caii- 
tioufly  to  avoid  difputes  and  quarrels  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country.  They  were  alfo  ordered  to  be 
very  diligent  ■  and  alert  in  making  their  daily  pa- 
trolet  from  one  ftation  to  another  ; — to  apprchMid 
all  thieves  and  other  vagabonds  that  infefted  the 
■'country,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  xivil  ma- 
giftrates ; — to  apprehend  deferters,  and  condu£t 
*hem  from  ftation  to  ftation  to  their  regiments; — 
to  conduft  all  prifoners  from  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  another  ;  to  affift  the  civil  magiftrate  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  in  preferving  peace  and 
order  in  the  country,  in  all  cafes  where  they  fliould 
be  legally  called  upon  for  that  purpofp  y. — to  perforin 
ihe  duly  of  meffengers  in  carrying  government  dif- 
■patches  and  orders,  civil  as  welt  as  military,  in  cafes 
of  emergency; — ^and  to  bring  accounts  to  the  ca- 
pital, by  exprefs,  of  every  extraordinary  event  of 
importance  that  happens  in  the  country ; — to  guard 
the  frontiers,  and  affift  the  officers  of  the  revenue 
in  preventing  fmyggUng; — to  have  a  watchful  "eye 
■over  all  foldiers  •  oil  furlough  in  the  country,  and 
when  guihy  of  eiijtceffes,  to  apprehend  them  and 
tranfport  them  to  their  regiments ; — to  affift  the 
inhabitants  in  cafe-  of  fire,  and  pa:ticutarl\  to  guard 
*  .  .  ■     ■  their 
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their,  .efieds,  .and  preT^nt  their  being  loft  or  ftolen 
in  the  confufion  vhich  cqminoaly  takes  place  <Ha 
thofc  Qccafions ; — to  purfue  ind  appKhend  all  thieves, 
robbersi  tnurder.ers,  and  other  malefaSjors  j--!-and 
in  general,  to  lend  their  alllftance  an  all  occafions 
where  th^  could  be  ufeful  in  mMntaininy  peace, 
ordeTj  .and  tranquillity  in  the  country. 

As  the  Sovereign  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
quarter    his    troops    upon  the  inhatutants  vhen 
they  were  employed  for  the  police  and  dpfence 
of   the    country,    they    were    on    this,  occsdon 
called  upon  to  provide  quarters  for  the  men  di£> 
tributed  In.  thefe  cantonments;  but  in  order  ta 
naice  this  burden  as  light  as  polfible  to  the  in- 
habitants, diey  were  only  ealjed  upon  to  provide 
quarters  for  the  non-(<immiff%oJied  ^eert  and  pri- 
.  vates ;  and  inftead  of  being  obliged  to  take  tb4fe 
into  their  houfes,  and  to  furnifli  thetn  with  vic- 
tuals and  lodgings,    as  had    formerly  been  the 
pra£tice   (and.  which  was  certainly  a  great  hard- 
jhip)  a  fmall  houTe  or  barrack  for  the  men,  witk 
ftabling  adjdning  to  it  for  the  horfes,  was  boilt,  or 
proper  lodgings  were  hired  by  the  dvil  roagifr 
trate,  in  each  of  thefe  military  ftatioos,  and  the 
expence  was  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  at  larg^ 
The  forage,  for  the  hcnfes  was  provided  by  the 
regiments,    or  by  contra&ors  employed  for  that 
purpofe ;   and  the  men,  being  fiimiflied  with  a 
certain  allowance  of  fire-wood,  ^pd  the  oece&ry 
articles  of  kitchen  furniture,  were  made  to  pro- 
Ttde  for  their  own  fubfiAence,  by  purchafing  their 
proviiions 
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ivovilioiu  mt  the  iBwket«»  and  cooklDg'  dwir  vifiu- 
ais  in  their  owa  quarters. 

.Theofficerg  proTicVed  thdr  own  lodgings  and  ft^ 
Jing,  being  allowed  a  cenaki  fun  for  tiuR  purpofe  in 
adiUtian  to  their  ordinary  pay. 

The  whole  of  the  additioiol  evpence  to  ttse  niH- 
tary  cheft,  for  the  eftaUi&meot  and  fupport  of  tiiefe 
caotoiments,  amounted  to  a  Biere  trifle ;  and  the 
biu-den  iqioa  the  people,  which  attenited  the  fu»> 
nilhiDg  of  quarters  for  the  non-comnuffioned  oncers 
and  privates^  was  very  iocofffiderable,  and  bore  no 
proportioii  to  the  advantages  derived  from  the  pro- 
tedioo  and  fecerity  to  their  perfons  and  propertiee 
afforded  by  thefe  troops*. 

Not  only  this  can«Hiinent  of  the  '  cavalry  was 
carried  into  eitecution  ^  a  preliminary  meafuxe  to 
the  taking  up  of  the  b^gars  in  the  capital,  but  ma- 
ny other  prejATfltiTei  were  alfo  made  fox  that  ttit- 
ileitaking. 

Ac  confidnabk  fuoas  "Wtxt  necefiarj  for  the  fup- 
^t  of  fuch  of  the  poor  as,  from  age  or  other  bo- 
dily infirmities,  were  unable  by  their  induftry  to 
provide  for  thdr  own  fubfiftence ;  and  as  there  wex^ 
no  public  funds  any  way  adequate  to  fuch  an  ex- 
pence,  which  could  be  applied  to.this  ule,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  meafure  depended  mtirely  upon  the  vo- 
luntary fubfcriptions  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  in  or. 
der  to  induce  thefe  to  fublciibe  Hberally,  it  was  ne- 
ce0ary  to  feciu-e  tbdr  ^probation  of  the  plan,  and 

*  The  whole  amoant  of  this  buHeo  wa>  not  more  than  30,060 
florins,  en  ibout  3727/.  fterliiig  a  year. 

their 
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their  ccmfidence  in  thofe  who  were  chofen  to  carry 
it  into  execution.  And  as  the  number  of  beggars 
was  fo  great  in  Munich,  and  their  importunity  fo 
very  troublerome,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt 
but  any  fenfible  plan  for  remedying  tnis  evil  wouW 
have  been  gladly  received  by  the  public  j  but  they 
had  been  fo  often  difappointed  by  fruitlefs  attempts 
from  thrie  to  rinie  made  for  that  purpofc,  that  they 
began  io  think  thfe  enterprize  quite  impoffible,  and 
to  confidcr  every  propcfal  for  providing  for  the 
poor»  aiid  preventing  mendicity,  as  a  mere  job. 

■  Aware  of  this,  I  took  my  meafures  accordingly. 
To  convince- the  public  that  the  fcheme  was  feat- 
fible,  I  determined  firft,-  by  a  great '  exertion,  to 
carry  it  into  complete  execution,  and  then  toaflc 
diem  tofupport  it.  And  tofecure  their  confidence 
in  thofe  employed  in  the  management  of  it,  perfons 
of  the  high'eft  rank,  arid  moft  refpeftable  charadter 
were  chofen  to  fuperintend  and  dired  the  affairs  of 
the  inftitution  ;  and  every  meafure  was  taken  that 
could  be  devifed  to  prevent  abufes; 

Two  principal  objeds  were  tob»' attended  to,  in 
making  thefe  Arrangements  j  (he  firft  was  to  furnilh 
•fiiitable  employment  to  fuch  of  the  poor  as  were 
"able  to  work  ;  and  the  feCond,  to  provid*  the  nq- 
cefiary  affiftance  for  thofe  who,  from  age,  ficknefs, 
or  other  todily  infirmities,  wereunnWe  by  their  in- 
duftry  to  provide  for  themfelves.-  A  general  fyfterti 
of  police  was  likewife  necdfery  among  this  clafs  of 
miferable  beings ;  as  well  as  meafures  for  reclaim- 
ing them,  and  making  them  ufeful  fubjeds. 

The 
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'  The  polip£  of  the  poor,  as  alfo  the  diftribution 
«f  alms,  and  all  the  ceconomical  details  of  the  in- 
Aitution,  were  put  under  the  diredion  of  a  com- 
mittee, compofed  of  the  prefident  of  the.coupcU 
of  war, — the  prefident  of  th^-^councll  of  fupreme, 
TegeEcy,-^he  prefident  of  the  ecclefiaftical'  coun- 
cil,—and  the  prefident  of  the  charnber  of  finances ; ' 
and  to  afiifl  them  in  this  work,  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  prefidents.vas  accompanied  by  one  C0U9- 
felloTofhisTefpeftived^p^rtment,  at  his  own  choice;. 
who  was  prefent  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  who  perfo'riiied  the  more  laborious  ^arts  of 
the  bufinefs.  This  committee,  which  was  called 
Thf  Armen  Jii/iituts  Defutatiotiy  had  convenient 
apartments  fitted  up  for  its  meetings ;  a  fecretaryj 
cleric,  and  accountant,  were  appointed  to  it ;  and 
the  ordinary  guard  of  the  "police  was  put  uUder  itx 
immediate  direfUoit, 

Neither  th^  prefidents  nor  the  counfellors  belong- 
ing to  the  committee  received  any  pay  or  emolu- 
ment whatever  for  thi'a  fervice,  but  took  upon  them- 
felves  this  trouble  merely  from  motives  of  huma-  • 
nity,  and  a  generous  defire  to  promote  the  public 
goodi  and  even  the  fecretary,  and  other  inferior 
officers  employed  in  this  bufinefsi  received  their  p4y 
immediately  from  the  Treafur^  or  A-om  fome 
other  department ;  and  not  from  the  funds  deftined 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor :  and  in  order  moft  effec- 
tually to  remove  all  fafpicion  with  refpeft  to  the 
management  of  this  bufinefs,  and  the  faithful  appli- 
cation of  the  money  deftined  for  the  poor,  inftead 

of 
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of  appointing  a  Treafurer  to  the  committee,  a  public 
baaker  of  tbe  tovn,  a  moft  relpedaUe  ciUzen*, 
vas  named  to  recdve  and  pay  atlinoiiLes  be)oDgiii|; 
to  the  inAitutiDn,  upon  the  vritten  orders  of  the 
committee ;  and  cxa£t  and  detailed  accounts  of  all 
^inonies  recrived  and  earpended  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  every  three  months^  and  diftrfbuted  ^atit 
among  the  iahabitanta. 

•  In  order  that  every  citizen  might  have  it  in 
ftts  pover  to  affure  himielf  that  the  accounts  were 
taa&f  and  that  the  fums  expended  vere  bi»i4  fde 
giYen  to  the  poof  in  alms,  the  money  was  publickly 
dlftributed  every  Saturday  In  the  town-hall^  im  the 
prefence  of  a  number  of  deputies  choCcn  from-  among 
the  citizens  themfelves ;  and  an.  alphabetical  lilt  of 
the  poor  who  received  alms  ;-T^in  which  was  men- 
titmed  the  weekly  fum  each  perfon  received  ;-?-ai>d 
the  placf  qf  his  or  h$r  abc>de,  was  hux^  ^  in  the 
hall  for  paUic  infpeftion. 

But  this  vas  not  alL  In  order  to  fix  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  upon  the  moft  firm  and  im- 
moveable bafts,  and  to  engage,  their  good  will  and 
cheerful  alliance  in  fupport  of  the  meafur^s  adopt- 
ed, the  citizens  were  invited  to  take  an  active  and 
honouraMe  part  io  the  execution  of  the  plan,  and 
in  the  direfiion  of  its  molt  intereding  details. 

.  The  town  c^  Munich,  which  contains  about 
6o»ooo  inh^tants,  had  been  formerly  divided 
into  four  quarters-    Each  of  thefe  wa&  now  fub- 
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■Jividcd  into  fot^  iHftnAs,  making  in  ^  fixteea  difr 
tri^;  ajodaU  the  dwalUng-hoofes^  from^|nIac« 
of  the  favereign  to  the  mssuitB.  hovel,  wa^  tega> 
hjlj.  nnmberad,  and  iafcri^ed  in  printed  lifts  pro* 
vided  for  that  [uu^ofe.  For  the  inlpc&ion  of  the 
poior  in  each-diftridi,  a  reipei^ble  dtiwa.was  eho- 
lien,  who  was  called  the  conunii&ry  o£  the  dfftrid, 
fabtbeiiuMgs  cMontJaire}  ^d  for  hit  afliftanta,  a 
prieil;  a  [^yliciaii;  a  furgeon;  and  an  apothe- 
cary ;  all  of  whom,  including  t^e  commifiary,  aa- 
dertook  tbi*  feivice  vitfaout  fee  or  reward, -&(»n 
mere  motives  of  humanity  and  txuepatriatialiai.  The 
apothecary  was  fimply  rcimbuzied. the  originaico^ 
of  the  medicines  he  furniihed. 
.  To  gird  more  weight  ^ad  digtuty.  to  th&  office  of 
Kommifiuy  of  a  difti^^  °^^  of  thefe  conmuflarias, 
in  xotadon,  waa  called  to  a£ft  at  the  meetifcigt.  of 
the.  fapreme  conmiitQsej  and  aU  apfdicatiiHu  for 
abas  woe  fiibrnxoted  to  the  comnuBBries  for  their 
opinion;  or,  more  properly,  aUfaoh  applications 
went  through  them  to  the  coniiDitteB.  libey  war« 
t^wwific  particularly  charged)  vfdth  ths  io^edion  and 
police  of  the  poor  in  their  feyeral  diftri^    .- 

When  a  peifcMi  aj^^y  upo^  the  9p<;Hr  lift,  or  any 
other,  i^.  dil^^.  ^pod  m  'nea4  9^  afliilance,  hf 
apf^ied  tp.  th«  9<>mQuflaiy  of  his  diftri^,  who,  aitex 
yiHting  him,  and  inguiring  into  the  circumfta9ces 
Ci  his  cafe,  afforded  him  fuch  immediate  aiSftancif 
as  was  abfolutely  neceflary  ^  or  otherwife,  if  the 
cafe  was  fuch  as  to  adtnit  of  the  delay,  he  recom- 
mended him  to  the.  attention  of  the  committee,  and 
^Tfiited 
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waked  for,  their  order's.  If  the  poor  perfon  was  ficfc, 
or  wounded,  he' was  carried  to  fome  hofpital;  or 
the  phyfician, .  or  furgeon  of  the  diftrift  was  fent  for, 
and  a  nurfe  provided  .to  take  care  of  hhn  in  his 
lodgii^.  If  he  grew  :worfe,  and  appeared  to  draw 
near  his  end,  the.prieft  was  fent  for,  to  afford  him 
fach  fpiritual  affi(lance  as  he  miglit  require  ;  and  if 
he. died,  he  was  decently  buried.  After  his  death, 
the  commiiniry  aHiHed  at  the  inventory  which  was 
taken  of  his  effects,  a  copy  of  which  inventory  was 
delivered  over  to  the  committee.  Thefe  effefts 
were  -  afterwards  fold ;— -and  after  dedudfng  the 
amount  of  the  different  fums  received  in  alms  from 
the  inftitution  by  the  deceafed  during  his  lifetime, 
and  the  amount  of  the  expences  of  his  illnefs  and 
funeral,  the  reminder,  if  any,  was  delivered  over 
to  his- lawful  heirs ;  but  when  thefe  effeds  were  in- 
fufficient  for.thofe  purpofes;  or  when  no  eSe&s 
were  to  be  found,  the  furplus  in  the  one  cafe,  and 
the  whole  of  thele  expences  in  the  other  was  borne 
by  the  funds  of  the  inftitution. 

Thefe  ftmds  were  derived  from  the  following 
fources,  viz. 

Ftrfi,  from  ftated  monthly  allowances,-  from  the 
fovereign  out  of  his  private  purfe, — from  the  ftates, 
—and  from  the  treafury,  or  chamber  of  finances. 

Secondly^  and  principally,  from  the  voluntary 
fubfcription  of  the  inhabitants. 

Thirdly^  from  Jegacies  lefr  to  the  inftitution, 
and 

Fourthly,  from  feveral  fmall  revenues  arifing  from 
certain 
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certain  tolls,  fines,  &c.  which  vere  appropriated  to 
'that  ufe'. 

Several  other,  and  feme  of  them  very  confider- 
able  public  funds,  originally  defignfed  by  their  foun- 
ders for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  might  have  been 
taken  and  .appropriated  to  ttus  purpofev  but,  as 
fome  of  thefe  foundations  had  been  mifappUed,  and 
others  nearly  ruined  by  bad  management,  it  would 
have  been  a  very  difagreeable  talk  to  wrefl:  them  out 
of  the  hands  of  thofe  who  had  the  adminidration  of 
them ;  and  I  therefore  judged  it  moft  prudent  not  ta 
meddle  with  them,  avoiding,  by  that  means,  a  great 
deal  of  oppofitiim'to  the  execution  of  my  plan. 

,.*  The  anaual amount  of- tbrie  nriouiicceifti  maxbcfecaiB 
tlie  scGOuntB  published  io  the  Appcodls. 
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.  ^eparatipns  madtfor  givipg  Employment  id  the  Poor.. 

"  — Di^cHkiet   attending  that    XJndertak'tng. — The 

•  MSqfUrif  adopted,  completely  fuccefsfub — The  Poor 

reclaimed  to  Habit f  of  u/efiil  Indufiry. — Defcriptton 

of  the  Houfe  of  Indufiry  at  Munich'. 

JjUT  before  I, fpwieed  to  give  a  iivjk  particular, 
account  of  the  funds  of  this  inlUtution,  and  of  the 
af^iaatiba^f  them,  it  «tlt  be  neee&ry  to  mentioa 
the  preparatioQi  which  were  made  fcrr  furmffiing 
employment  to  the  poor,  and  the  means'  which  were 
uTed  for  reclaiming  them  from  their  vicious  habits, 
and  rendering,  them  induftrious  and  ufeful  fubjeds. 
And  this  was  certainly  the  moft  difficult,  as  well  as 
the  molt  curious  and  interefting  part  of  the  undertak- 
ing. To  trull  raw  materials  in  the  hands  of  common 
beggars,  certainly  required  great  caudoa  and  ma- 
nagement }— but  to  produce  fo  total  and  radical  a 
change  in  the  morals,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of 
this  debauched  and  abandoned  race,  as  was  necef- 
fary  to  render  them  orderly  and  ufeful  members 
of  fociety,  will  naturally  be  confidered  as  an  ardu- 
ous, if  not  impoffible,  oaterprize.  In  this  I  fuc- 
GbeAfi  i-— for  the  proof  of  this  h€t.  I  appeal  to  the 
flourifliing  ftase  odf  the  different  mannfafbires  in 

vhich 
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vhich  thefe  poor  people  are  now  employed, — to 
their  orderly  and  peaceable  demeanour — to  their 
cheerfulnefs — to  their  tnduftry, — to  the  defire  to 
excel,  rfhich  manifefts  itfelf  among  them  upon  all 
(kcaHons,^ — and  to  the  very  air'of  their  countenances. 
Strangers,  who  go  to  fee  this  inftiiution  (and  there 
are  Very  few  who  pafs  through  Munich  who  do  not 
take  that  trouble)  cinnot  fufficiently  eiprefs  their 
furprife  at  the  air  of  hsppinefs  ind  contentment 
A*hich  reigns  throughout  every  part  of  this  exten- 
five  cftablifliment,  and  can  hardly  be  periuaded, 
thaf  among  thofe  they  fee  fo  cbeerfuHy  engaged  in 
that  interefting  fcene  of  induftry,  by  far  the  greater 
part  were,  five  year,s  ago,  the  moft  miferable  and 
inoft  worthlcfs  of  beings,— common  beggars  in  the 
itreetSi 

■  An  account  of  the  means  employed  ia  brisgiilg 
abctiitThis  chahgetannot  feiil  lobe  interefting  to  every 
benevolent  mind  ;  and  this  is  what  has  encouraged 
me  16  lay  thefe  detaHs  beforfe  the  piibHc. 

'By  far  the  greater  numlier  of  the  poor  people  to 
be  taken  care  of  were  not  only  common  beggars, 
hot  had  been  bred  up  from  their  very  infancy  in  that 
profeffidn ';  and  were  fo  attached  to  their  indblent 
and  diflblute  way  of  living,  as  to  prefer  it'  to  all 
other  fituations.  They  were  not  only  unacquainted 
with  al)  kinds  of  work,  bur  had  the  moft  infuperable 
aversion  to  honeft  labour ;'  and  had  been  fo  long  fa- 
miliarized "With  every  crime,  that  they  had  become 
pcrlcdtly  callous  to  al!  fer.fe  of  Oiame  ar.d  remorfe. 

With  perl'ons  of  this  defcription,  it- is  eafy  to 

be  conceived'  that  pVecepts  j-^-admonitions  j- — and 

pbniihments,  would  be  of  little  or  no  avail.    But 

C  where 
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.  Vhwe  precepts  fail,  habits  may  fometimes  be  fuo' 

ee&fut. 

To  nuke  vicious  and  abandoned  people  happy,  it 
htt  geoeraltybe^eD  fuppofed  necefiary,jCry?,  to  make 
than  virtuous.  But  why  not-  reverfe  this  order  ? 
*Why.  not  make  them  firft  bappjt  and  then  virtuous  ? 
If  haf^ineft  and  virtue  b&  infeparablSy  the"  end  wilt 
be  as  certainly  obtained  by  the  one  method  as  by 
the  other  ;  and  it  is  moft  u'bdoubtedly  much 
tafier  to  contribute  to  the  bappinefs  and  comfort 
of  perfons  in  a  flate  of  poverty  and  mifery,-  than, 
by  admoaitiaAs  and  punilbmentsy  te  reforefk  their 
flMrals. 

Deq>ly  ftruck  with  ike  importance  of  this^  truth,- 
i&-  ffly  meafures  were  taken  accordingly.'  Every 
thing  was  done  that  could  be  devifed  to  make  the 
poor  people  \  had  to  deal  "with  comfortable  and' 
happy  in  dieir  new  fituation ;  and  my  hopes,  that  a 
I^it  of  enjoying  the  real  comforu  and  conve- 
niences which  were  provided  for  them,  would  in 
ti^le,  foftcn  their  hearts ;— open  th^r  eyes'; — and 
reader  them  gi^tefttl  and  docile,  were  not  difap- 
pointed. 

The  pleafure  I  have  had  in  thefoecefs  of  this  ex- 
periment is  much  eafier  to  be  concaved  than  de- 
icribed.  "Would  to  God  that  my  fuccefs  .might  en- 
courage others  to  follow  my  example !  If  it  were 
generally  known  how  little  trouble,  and  Bow  little 
expence,  are  required  to  do  much  good,  the  heart- 
teh  fatisfa^ion  which  arifes  from  relieving  the  wants, 
and  promoting  the  happinefs  of  our  feilow^creatures, 
is  fo  great,  that  I  am-  perfuaded,  a£b  of  the  mod 
cflential  charity  would  be  much  more  frequent ,  and 
■    '  the 
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the  mais  of  mifery  among  maaklad  wouldconfe- 
iquently  be  much  Icflensd. 

Having  taken  my  nfolutioti  to  make  the  tbmfirt 
of  the  poor  people,  .who  were  to  be  provided  for, 
the  primary  objed  of  my  attentioD,  1  confidered 
■  what  circumltance  in  life,  after  die  necefikries,  food 
and  raimeot,  contributes  moft  to  comfiarti  and  I^ 
found  it  to  be  cieanlimft.  And  fo  very  eatenfive  is 
the  influence  of  cteanlinefs,  that  it  reaches  even  to 
the  brute  creatiotu 

With  what  cafe  and  attention  do  the  feathered  raci 
trafli  themfelves  and  put  their  ptumage  in  order ; 
and  how  perfe&ly  neat,  clean  and  elegant  do  they 
ever  appear !  Among  the  beafts  of  the  iicld  we  find 
that  thole  which  are  the  moil  cleanly-  are  geherallj' 
the  moft  g^^and  diedrful ;  orara  diflinguiflied  by  a: 
certain  air  of  tranquillity  and  coiUentment ;  and' 
fmging  birds  are  always  remaritable  for  the  neatne& 
of  their  plumage.  And  fo  great  is  the  tffeA  of 
cleanlinefs  upon  man,  that  it  extends  even  to  his' 
moral  charafter.  Virtue  never  dwell  long  with  filth 
and  naftinefa ;  nor  do  I  believe  there  ever  was  a  per-- 
ion  ft:rupuIoufly  altentive  to  cisanihtc/t 'who  was  a  con- 
fummate  villain*. 

•  Almoft  nUtbe  grtrt  Itw-giren,  and  founders  of  religioni,' 
from  tbe  remoteft  antiquity,  fccm  to  have  b«en  aware  of  die  in- 
&uenc«  of  ckanlineb  upon  the  roonJ  ,ckata£l«r  c^  nun ;  and 
hare  ftrongly  inculcated  it.  In  many  caies  it  ha»  been  «tcr- 
woTtn  with  ih<  moft  f-ilcmn  rii-i  of  puMie  Bod  private  norlhip^ 
anil  h  h  ftiH  iff  r^ary  cour.trr".  The  i(!;a  tVai  the  foul  la  de- 
filed and  depraved  by  e«ry  tf  irg  unelean,  ot  v.-hich  teSIe*  tlic 
body,  ha*  certaiuly  prevailed  i*  ill  age>  }  sad  hai  been  paiticu- 
hrfy  attended  to  by  tbofe  great  beocfafbHS  of  maakindt  irbo,  bj- 
^  iatrodttdioD  of  ptate  and  arJer  ia  fociety,  have  laboured  fuc« 
cefifiilly  to  promote  the  bappiaeft  of  their  fellow-creatnm. 

C  3  Ordtr 
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Order  anddiforder— rpcace  and  war — ^health  znii 
ficknefs,  cannot  exift  together ;  but  comfort  and- 
fonteTttmenty  the  infeparable  compamons  of  baf/>i- 
nefs  and  virtnet  can  only  arife  from  order,  peace,  and 
health. 

Brute  animals  are  evidently  taught  cleanlinefs  by 
'  infti«d ;  and  can  there  be  a  llronger  proof  of  its 
being  eflentialty  necefiary  to  their  well-being-  and 
happioefi  ? — But  if  fleanlinefg  i»  jieceflary  to  the  hap- 
piflefs  of  brutes,  how  much  more  fo  muft  it  be  to- 
the  happinefs  of  the  human  race  ? 

The  good  elFeds  of  cleanlinefa»  er  rather  the  bad 
effeds  of  Shh  and  naftinefs,  may,  I  think,  be  very 
fati'sfaftorily  accounted  for.  Our  bodies  are  con- 
tinually at  war  -with  whatever  offends  them,  and  every 
thing  offends  them  that  adheres'  to  them,  and  irri- 
tates them  ; — and  though  by  long  habit  we  may  be 
fo  accuftomed  tofupport  a  phyfical  illy  as  to  become 
almofl  infenfible  to  it,  yet  it  never  leaves  the  mind 
perfeclly  at  peace.  There  always  remains  a  certan- 
uneafineff,  and  difcontent  ;-^aB  indecifion,  and  an 
averfion  from  all  ferious  application,  which  fliows 
evidently  that  the  mind  is  not  at  relK 

Thofe  who  from  being  afiUfted  with  long  and  pain> 
ful  difeafe,  fuddenly  acquire  health,  are  heft  able  to 
judge  of  the  force  of  this  reafoaing.  It  is  by  the- 
delightful  fenfation  they  frel-j  at  being  relieved  Irom- 
pain  and  uneafmefs,  that  they  learn  to  know  the  full 
Extent  of  their  former  mifery  ;  and  the  human  heart" 
is  never  fo  efitdudly  foftened,  and  fo  well  prepared 
and  difpc^ed  to  rec^ve  virtuous  imprefSonc,  as  upon 
fuch  occafions. 

It 
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It  was  with  a  view  tO  bring  the  mind*  of  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  people  I  had  to  deal  with  to  this 
ftatCj  that  I  took  fo  much  pains  to  make  them  com- 
fortable in  their  new  fituation.  The  Rate  in  whicfc 
they  had  been  uTed  to  live  was  certainly  moft 
wretched  and  deplorable  ;  but  they  had  been  fo  long 
accurtomed  to  it,  thiu:  they  were  grown  infenfible 
to  their  own  mifery.  It  was  therefore  neeeffary,  in 
order  to  awaken  their  attention,  to  make  the  con- 
trail between  their  former  fituation,  and  that  which 
was  prepared  for  them,  as  ftriking  as  poflible.  To 
this  end,  every  thing  was  doiie  that  could  be  devifed 
to  make  them  really  comfortabk. 

Moft  of  them  had  been  ufed  to  living  in  the  raoft 
miferable  hovels,  in  the  midfl:  of  vermin,  atl'd  every 
kind  of  filthinefs  ;  or  to  fleep  in  the  ftreete,  and  un- 
derthe  hedges,  half  naked,  and  expofed  to  all  the  inr 
clemencies  of  the  feafone.  A  large  and  commodi- 
ous building,  fitted  up  in  the  neated  and  moft  com- 
fortable manner,  was  now  provided  for  their  recep- 
tion. In  this  agreeable  retreat  they  Ibund  fpacious 
and  elegant  apartments,  kept  with  the  moft  fcrupu- 
lous  neatfiefs ;  well  warmed  in  winter ;  and  well 
lighted;  a  good  warm  dinner  every  day,  gratis; 

'  cooked  and  lerved  up  with  all  poilible  attention  to 
order  and  cleanlinefs ; — materials  and  uienfiU  for 
thofe  who  were  able  to  work  ; — maftcrs,  gratis^  for 
thbfe  who  required  inftruction  ; — the  moft  generous 

'  pay,  in  money,  for  all  the  labour  performed ;  and 

the   kindeft   ufage  from   every  pcrfon,    from  the 

higheft  to  the  loweft,  ■  belonging  to  the  eftabliflw 

ment.     Here,  in  this  afylurp  for  the  indigent  an4 

.unfortunate, 
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uniortnnatCf  no  ill  uiage ;— no  harfh  lasguage;  is 
permitted.  Durii^  five  ye»r;  that  the  eftatUfliment 
hat  exifted,  not  a  Uov  has  been  given  to  any  one ; 
not  even  to  a  child  by  his  inllru^lor. 

As  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  prefervatio^ 
of  order  are  few,  and  ea|y  to  be  pbferved,  the  in- 
Aances  c^  their  being  tranfgrefled  are  rare ;  and  as 
all  the  labour  performed,  is  paid  by  the  piece  ;  and 
pot  by  the  day }  and  is  well  paid  i  and  at  thofe  who 
gain .  the  molt  by  their  work  in  the  courfe  of  the 
veek,  receive  proportippal  rewards  on  the  Saturday 
evening-^  thefe  are  moH  eSe&ual  encouragcraents 
to  induftry. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
iotemal  economy  of  this  ellabUfliment,  it  will  be 
aeceflary  to  defcribe  th^  building  which  was  appro- 
priated to  this  ufe;  and  the  other  local  circum- 
ftances,  neceflary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  fubjeft. 

This .  building,  which  is  very  extenfive,  is  ple^ 
lantly  fituated  in  the  jiu^  one  of  t^e  fuburbs  of  the 
city  of  Munich.  It  had  formerly  been  a  manufac- 
tory, but  for  many  years  had  been  defertod  and  fall- 
ing to  ruins.  It  was  now  completely  repaired,  and 
in  part  rebuilt.  A  large  kitchen,  with  a  large  eat- 
ing-ioom  adjoining  it,  and  a  commodious  bake- 
houfe>  were  added  to  the  buildings  i  and  work 
Jhope  for  carpenters ;  fniiths ;  turners ;  and  fuck 
other  mechanics  as  were  conftantly  wanted  in  the 
manufaSory  for  making  and  repairing  the  machi- 
nery were  eftablilhed,  and  furnilhed  With  tools* 
Large  halls  were  fitted  up  for  fpinners  of  hemp  i— 

for 
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for  fpinners  of  flax ; — for  fpinners  of  cotton  j — ^for 
fpinners  of  wool; — and  for  fpinners  sfworfted;  and 
adjoining  to  each  h^l  a  fmall  room  was  fitted  up  for 
a  clerfc  or  infpeftor  of  the  hall,  (ffm-fchreiber). 
This  room,  which  was  at  the  fapie  time  a  Ihire- 
foom,  and  coumiog-houfe,  had  a  large  window 
opening  into  the  hall,  from  whence  the  fpinners 
were  fupplied  with  raw  materials ; — where  Chey 
detiverid  their  yarn  when  fpun  j-rrand  from  whence 
they  received  an  order  upon  the  cafliier,  fign^d  by 
the  clerk,  for  the  amount  of  their  l^bonr.  ' 

Halls  were  likewjfe  fitted  up  for  weavers  of  wooU 
lens ; — for  weavers  of  ferges  and  (halloons  ;~for  linen 
Weavers  j— for  weavers  of  cotton  goods,  and  for  ftoci- 
ing  weavers  -,<--and  work-fhops  v^ere  provided  fot 
clothiers  j^Ioth  ihearers}— dyers ; — ftdlers  ;— <uid 
rooms  for  wool-fortert;— wool-carders  }--wooI-tom)h- 
ers, — knitters ; — feitipdrefies,  &c.  Magazines  were 
fitted  up  as  well  for  finiflied  manufaduret,  as  fctr 
raw  mafefials,  and  rooms  for  counting-houfcs,— 
ftore-rooms  for  the  kitcken  and  bake-houfe» — and 
dwelling-rooms  for  the  infpedors  and  other  officei^ 
who  wdre  lodged  in  the  houfe. 

A  very  fpacious  hall,  no  feet  long,  37  feet 
wide,  and  22  feet  high,  vrith  many  windows  on 
both  (ides,  was  fitt^  up  as  a  drytng-rpom  \  and  in 
this  hall  tenters  were  placed  for  ftretcbing  out  and 
drying  eight  jdecet  of  cloth  at  once.  This  hall  wat 
fo  ctmtrived  as  to  ferve  for  the  dyo-  and  for  theddf- 
thier  at  the  fame  time. 
'  A  fulling-mill  was  eftablifhed  upon  a  ftream  of 
water  which  runs  by  one  fide  of  the  court  round 
which  the  building  is  ereded ;  and  adjoining  to  the 
fvUing 
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'  futling-mill,  is  the  dyers-fhop ;  and  the  valh- 
houfe. 

This  whole  edifice,  which  is  very  extcnfive,  was 
fitted  up,  as  has  already  been  obfervcd,  in  tlie  neat- 
eft  manner  poflible.  In  doing  this,  even  the  exter- 
nal appearance  of  the  building  wa5  attended  to.     U  - 

.  was  handfomely  painted  ;  without,  as  well  as  witt^- 
in ;  and  pains  were  taken  to  give  it  30  air  of  elegance.^ 
as  well  as  of  neatnefs  and  cleanlinefs.  A  large  court 
in  the  middle  of  the  building  w^s  hanJfomely  pay- 
ed J  and  the  ground  before  the  building  was  levell- 
ed, and  covered  with  gravel ;  and  the  approach  to 
It  from  every  fide  was  made  eafy  and  commodious. 
Over  the  principal  door,  or  rather  gate,  which 
fronts  the  ftreet,  is  an  infcrif  tion,  denoting  the 
ufe  to  which  the  building  is  appropriated ;  and  iii 
the  paffage  leading  into  the  court,  there  is  written 
in  .large  letters  of  gold  upon  a  black  ground — ;"  Np 
Alms  will  be  receivfd  HEtit.". 

Upon  cotaing  into  the  court  you  fee  infcriptlons 
over  all  the  doors  upon  the  ground  floor,  leading  to 
the  different  parrs  of  the  building.  Thefe  infcrip.- 
tions,  which  are  all  in  letters  of  goid  upon  a  black 

a  ground,  denote  the  particular  ufes  to  which  the  dif- 
ferent apartments  are  deflined. 

This  building  having  been  got  ready,  and  a  fuf- 
ficieot  number  of  fpinning-wheels,  looms,  and  other 
utenfils  made  ufe  of  in  the  moft  common  manufac- 
tures being  provided ;  together  with  a  fuffident 
ftock  of  raw  materials,  I  proceeded  to  carry  my  pla? 
into  execution  in  the  manner  which  will  be  related 
in  the  following  Chapter. 

CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.     IV. 

An  Account  of  the  taking  up  of  the  Beggars  at  Munich, 
— The  Inhabitant!  are  called  upon  for  their  AJftJi- 
ance. — General  Subfcription  for  the  Relief  and  Sup- 
port of  the  Poor. — All  ether  public  and  private 
CelleBions  for  the  Poor  aholiped. 

W  EW.YEAR'S-DAY  having,  from  time  im- 
niemorial,  being  confidered  in  Bavaria  as  a  day 
peculiarly  fec.apart  tor  giviqg  alms  ;  and  the  beg- 
gars never  failing  to  be  all  out  upon  that  occafion  ; 
1  chofe  {hat  momeiit  as  being  the  moH  favourable 
for  beginning  my  operations,  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  firft  of  January  1790,  the  officers  and  nofl- 
commiffioned  officers  pf  the  three  regiments  of  in- 
fantry in  garrifon,  were  ilationed  in  the  different 
ftrects»  where  they  were  clirefted  to  wait  for  fur- 
ther orders. 

Having,  in  the  mean  time,  ^ffembled,  at  my 
lodgings,  the  field-officers,  and  all  the  chief  magi- 
ftrates  of  the  town,  I  made  them  acquainted  with 
my  intention  to  proceed  that  very  morning  to  the 
execution  of  a  plan  I  had  formed  for  taking  up  the 
beggars,  and  providing  for  the  poor;  and  afked 
their  immediate  affiftance. 

To  (hew  the  public  that  it  was  not  my  wi(h  *" 
carry  this  meafure  into  execution  by  military  i'< 

a.      :, 
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alone  (vhich  might  have  rendered  the  meafbre 
odious)  but  that  I  was  djfppfed  %o  fliew  all  becom- 
ing deference  to  the  civil  authority,  I  beggol  the 
magillrates  to  accompany  me,  a|>d  the  field-officers 
of  the  garrifon,  in  the  execution  of  the  iirft  uid 
moft  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking,  that'of  ajT- 
refting  the  beggars.  This  they  molt  rieadity  con- 
lented  to,  ^(A  ve  ii^medi^tcly  fallied  oijt  into  the 
ilreet,  myfelf  accompanied  by  the  chief  magiftratc 
of  the  town,  and  ea^fa  of  tb|D  fie)4-9ffic^s  by  ap  jn- 
ferior  magjllrate. 

We  were  hardly  got  into  the  ftreet  when  w« 
"were  accofted  by  a  beggar,  who  aflted  us  for  alms. 
I  went  up  to  him,  2nd  laying  my  hand  gently  upon 
his  fhoulder,  told  him,  that  from  thenceforward! 
begging  would  not  be  permitted  in  Munich ;— thit 
if  he  really  flood  in  need  of  afliftance  (which 
would  immediately  be  enquired  into)  the  necef> 
fary  affiilance  Ihculd  certainly  be  given  him,  but 
that  begging  was  forbidden  ;  and  if  he  was  dctedtfd 
in  it  again  he  would  be  fe^'erely  punifhed.  J  tbea 
delivered  him  over  to  aft  orderly  ferjeant  who  was 
following  me,  with  directions  to  conduct  him  to 
the  Town-hall,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
thofe  he  ftiould  find  there  to  receive  him  ;  and 
then  turning  to  the  officers  and  magillrates  who 
accompanied  me,  I  begged  they  would  take  notice, 
that  1  had  myfelf,  loith  my  ottm  hands,  arrefted  the 
firft  beggar  we  had  met ;  and  I  rcqueftcd  them 
not  only  to  follow  my  example  therafeJves,  by 
arrefting  all  the  beggars  they  (bould  meet  with, 
but  that  th<y  would  alfo  endeavour  to   periuade 
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0th6r»,  and  putlculsrly  the  officoi,  Aon<oOiiunirT 
^oned  officers,  anct  foldio^  of  the  girrifoii,  that  It 
was  by  no  means  derogatory  to  their  cbara£ter  as 
foLdiers,  pr  in  anywife  difgraceful  tp  them,  to  affill 
in  fo  u/efiil  and  laadabls  i^i  uadertakuS'  Thofe 
geotlemen  bavii^  cheeifuily  and  unanimoufly  pro* 
tpifed  to  do  their  utmoft  to  iecood  me  in  this  bufi- 
nefs,  difperfed  iitto  the  differoit  parts  oi  the  town, 
and  ^th  the  affift^nce  of  the  military,  wiiicfa  they 
found  every  wher^  waiting  for  orders,  the  tovn  was 
fo  tbprougbly  cleared  of  beggars  in  Itfi  than  an 
bwrt  that  no^  one  was  to  be  found  in  the  ftreets. 

Thofe  who  were  arrefted  were  conducted  to  the 
Town-hall,  where  thdi  names  were  infcribed  in 
printed  lifts  provided  for  that  purpofe,  and  they  ■ 
were  then  difmifled  to  their  own  lodgings,  witti  dj< 
re^ons  to  repair  the  ^tofX  day  tq  the  newly  «-eded 
*'  Military  Werk-bouf^'  in'  the  Au ;  where  they 
would  find  cppiforta^le  w^-m  rc>on» }  a  good  urarm 
dinner  every  day ;  and  wart  for  all  thofe  who  were 
in  a  coquttion  to  labour.  They  were  Ukewife  told 
that  a  commiflion  fhould  immediately  be  appointed 
to  enquire  into  their  circumftances,  and  tp  grant 
them  fuch  regular  weekly  allowances  of  money,  in 
alms,  as  they  (hould  ftand  in  need  of;  which  was 
accordingly  done. 

Orders  were  then  iffued  to  all  the  military  guards 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  town,  to  fend  out  pa- 
troles  frequently  into  the  ftreets  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, to  arreft  all  the  beggars  they  fliould  meet 
with ;  and  a  reward  was  offered  for'  each  beggar 
they  ^uld  arrcft  and  deliver  over  to  the  ciwl  ma- 
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giftrate.  The  guard  of  the  police  was  likewife  di- 
'  reded  to  be  vigUaat ;  and  the  inhabitants  at  targe,  ' 
of-all  ranks  and  denominatioiiE,  were  earneftly  call- 
ed upon  to  aflift  in  completing  a  wnrk  of  fo  much 
public  utility,  and  which  had  Lecn  fo  happily  be- 
gun *■  In  an  addr<fs  to  the  pubHc,  which  wa$ 
■printed  and  didributed  gratis  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  fatal  confequences  arifing  from  the  pre- 
valence of  mendicity  were  defcribed  in  the  moft 
lively  and  afte&ing  coloim — and  the  oianner  point- 
ed out  in  which  they  could  moH  eiTeftually  allifl  in 
putting  an  end  to  an- evil  equally  difgraccful  and 
'prejudicial  to  fociety. 

As  this  addrefs  (which  was  written  with  great 
fpirit,  by  a  man"  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 
Profeffor  Babo)  gives  a  very  Jlriking  and  a  very 
juft  piflure  of  the  charaOier,  manners,  and  cuf- 
toms,  of  the'hords  of  idle  and  diffolute  vagabonds 
which  infefted  Rlunich  at  the  time  the  meafure  jn 

P  tJpen  thii  occa&on  I  nuft  not  forget  to  mentioo  a  curious 
£jrG4iD^n(;e,  which  contributed  very  much  towards  clearing  the 
town  elTcdiially  of  beggars.  It  being  found  that  fume  of  th^ 
moft  hardened  of  tliefe  vagabonds  were  atlcoipltng  to  return  tp 
their  (lid  piaaiees,  and  that  they  found  meani  to  efcape  the  pa- 
trotes,  by  keeping  a  ftiarp  look-out,  and  avoiding  them  ;  to  hold 
thrm  more  effectually  in  check,  the  patrdei  f«nt  out  upon  thft 
fer»ice  were  ordered  to  go  without  armk  In  confeqarnce  of  tbit 
arrangement,  the  beggar*  being  no  lubger  able  to  diAinguifh  wha 
were  in  ftarch  of  them,  and  who  were  not,  faw  a  patrule  id 
every  fuldier  ihey  met  wilh  In  the  ftreets  (and  of  ihefe  there 
were  great  nuroben,  Munich  being  a  g.irrifon  town)  and  from 
thenceforward  they  were  kept  in  awe. 

quetlion 
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^(leftion  was  adopted,  and  of  the  various  artifices  ' 
they  made  ufe  of  in  carrying  on  their  depredations  ; 
I  have  thought  it  might  not  be  improper  to  annex, 
it,  at  full  length,  in  the  Appentdiit,  No.  I. 

This  addrefs,  which  was  pcefented  to  all  the  heads 
of  fiatriilies  in  the  cKy,  and  to  many  by  myfelf,  hav- 
ing gone  round  to  the  doors  of  moft  of  the  princi- 
pal citizens  for  that  purpofe,  was  accompanied  by 
printed  lifts,  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  requeft- 
ed  to  fet  down  their  names ; — places  of  abode ; — 
and  the  funis  they  chofe  to  contribute  mcmthly,  for 
the  fupport  of  the  eftablHhment.  Thefe  lifts;  (tranl-  _ 
tations  of  which  are  alfo  mferted  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  II.)  were  delivered  to  the  heads  c^  families, 
^ith  duplicates,  to  the  end  tbat  one  copy  being  fent 
in  to  the  committee,  the  other  might  reiaain  with, 
the  mafter  of  thefamiVy.- 

Thefe  ftibfcriptions  being  perfeilly  voluntary,  mighf 
be  augmented  or  diminifhed  at  pleafure.  When  any 
perfon  chofe  to  alter  his  fubfcription,  he  fent  to  the 
public  office  for  two  blank  fubfcription  lifts,  and 
filling  them  up  anew,  with  fuch  alteraiioas  as  he 
thought  proper  to  make,  he  took  up  his  old  lift  at 
^e  office,  and  depofited  the  new  one  in  its  ftead. 

The  fubfoiiption  Ufts  bdng  all  colle&eci^  they 
ftere  forted,  and  regularly  entered  according  to.tho 
numbers  of  the  houfes  of  the  fubfcribttrSy  in  fixtcen 
gieneral  Ufts  *,  anfwertng  to  lite  fikteen  fobdiv>lion& 

•  Upon  ir  ntw  divifion  of  the  town,  wfien  the  fDbii'bs  wer« 
iocludcd,  tile  numb«(  of  fubUiviliuns  (altiKiimi^t)  were  Bugment-' 
<d  Iv  tvenlj  lire*. 
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or  diftrifis  of  the  city  ;  and  a  copy  <S(  tht'  gefieraj 
lift  of  each  diftri&  was  given  to  the  commiflary  of 
the  diftria. 

Thefe  copie*,  which  were  ptoperly  authentjcat; 
ed,  ferved  for  riie  direOioii  of  ttie  commiffary  in  col- 
lefiing  the  fubfctlptioos  in  his  diftrid,  which  wae 
dolie  regalorly  the  laft  Sonday  morniiif;  of  every 
mcHith. 

The  amount  of  the  cfcHeftion  ins  immediately 
delivered  by  the  commiflary  into  the  hands  of  the 
banker  of  the  inditutioii,  for  which  hs  received  tw6 
recdpts  irom  the  banker ;  ohe  of  which  he  kept  Ibr 
Ihs  own  juftification,  and  the  other  he  tranfmiited  to 
the  committee,  with  his  import  ^f  the  colledion, 
which  he  was  directed  to  fend  in  as  foon  as  the  cot- ' 
ledion  was  made. 

As  there  were  fome  perfona  who,  from  modefty, ' 
OS  other  motives,  did  not  choofe  to  have  it  known 
publickly  how  much  they  gave  in  alms  to  the  poor, 
and  on  that  account  were  not  witling  to  have  put 
'  dovm  th^  names  upon  the  lift  of  the  fubfcril>erB, 
the  whole  fiim  thcj  wers  defirons  of  appropriating 
to  that  purpofe ;  to  accommodate  matters  to  the  pe- 
culiar delicacy  of  their  £eeting8,  the  following  ar- 
rangement was  made,  and  carried  into  execiulon 
with  great  foccels. 

Thofe  who  were  deTiroui  of  contributing  pri- 
vately to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  were  notified  by  an 
advertifemenC  publifhed  in  the  new6-papers,  that 
they  might  fend  to  the  banker  of  the  inllitution 
any  fums  for  that  purpofe  they  might  think  proper, 
noder  any  feigned  name,  or  under  any  motto  or 

other 
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bther  device ;  and  tiiat  not  only  a  receipt  Wenl^  be' 
given  to  the  bearer,  for  the  amount,  widiOBt  aaif 
queftidns  being  afted  him,  but,  for  grcato-  fiscurity 
a  public  acknowledgement  of  the  receipt  of  the  fum 
would  be  publifited  by  the  banker,  with  a  mentioit 
of  the  feigned  iwitie  or  device  imder  which  k  came, 
in  the  next  Mitnicb  Gazette. 

To  accommodate  thofe  who  might  be  difpofed  to 
give  trifling  fam»  occafionatty,  for  the  relief  of -the 
poor,  and  who  did  not  choofe  to  go,  or  to  fend  ta  ' 
the  banker,  iixed  pOor-boxei  «ere  placed  in  all  the! 
Churches,  and  moft  of  the  ions ;  coffeo^houfes  ; ' 
and  other  pfoces  of  public  refort ;  but  nobody  was 
ever  called  tfpoii'  to  put  any  thing  into  thefe  boxes, 
Aor  was  ihy  poor's<boz  carried  round,  or  any  pri- 
vate colleflion  or  alms-gathering  permitted  to  be 
made  upon  any  occaficA',  or  iHtder  any  {»%tence 
whatever. 

When  the  inhabitant*  had  fobfcribed  liberiJly  to 
the  fupport  of  (he  inftitution,  it  wa»  but  jttft  to  fe- 
cure  them  from  all  further  importunity  in  behalf  of 
the  poor.  This  was  {nromifed,  and  it  tras  moft  ef* 
feQuatly  done  -,  though  not  without  fome  diflicultyy  ' 
and  a  very  confiderable  expence  Co  the  eftabSfli.  ' 
ment. 

The  poor  ftudents  in  the  Latin  and  German' 
fchools ;— the  frfters  of  the  religious  order  of  cha- 
rity ;— the  direftors  of  the  hospital  of  lepers  j — ^and 
fome  other  public  eftabliftiments,  had  been  fo  long 
in  the  habit  of  making  coIle3ions,  by  going  round 
among  the  inhabitants  from  houfe  to  houfe  at  ftated 
periods,  aflcing  alms,  that  they  had  acquired  a  fort  - 

of 
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of  right  to  levy  thofe  periodical  contribatiolis,  6f 
ivliich  it  was  not  tliougtit  prudent  to  difpoflek  them 
witjiout  giving  them  an  equivalent.  And  in  order 
that  this  equivalent  might  not  appear  to  be  taken 
from  the  fums  fubfcribed  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  ' 
fupport  of  the  poor,  it  was  paid  out  of  the  monthly 
allowance  which  the  inftitution  received  from  the 
chamber  of  finances,  or  public  treafury  of  the  flate. 
Brides  thefe  periodical  colledions,  there  were 
others,  ftill  more  troublefome  .to  the  inhabitants, 
from  which  it  was  neceffary  to  free  them ;  and  feme 
of  thefc  1^  vere  eyenfandioned  by  legal  authority: 
It  is  the  cuftom  in  Germany  for  apprentices  in 
nioft  of  the  mechanical  trades,  as  foon  as  they 
have  finiOied  their  apprenticelhips  with  their  maf- 
ters,  to  travel,  during  three  or  four  years,  in  the  ■ 
neighbouring  countries  and  provinces,  to  perfe^ 
themfelves  in  their  profeflions  by  working  as  jour- , 
neymoi  wherever  they  can  find  employment. 
When  one  of  thofe  itinerant  journeymen-tradefmen  - 
comes  into  a  town,  and  cannot  find  employment.in 
it,  he  is  confidered  as  having  a  right  to  beg  the  . 
afTiftanceof  the  inhabitants,  and  particularly  of  thofe  ' 
of  the  trsule  he  profefles,  to  enable  him  to  go  to 
the  next  town;  and  this  afliftance  it'was  not 
thought  juft  to  reRife.-  This  cullom  was  ne-: 
only  very  troublefome  to  the  inhabitants,  but  gave  - 
rife  to  innumerable  abufes.  Great  numbers  of 
idle  vagabonds  were  continually  (Irolliog  about  the 
country  under  the  name  of  travelling  journeymen- 
tradefmen  ;  and  though  any  perfon,  who  prefented  . 
himfelf  as  fuch  in  any  flrmige  place,  was  obliged  to 
produce 
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produce  (for  his  legitimation')  a-certificate  from  his 
laft  mafter,  in  whofe  fervice  he  had  been  employed,- 
yet  fuch  certificates  were  £0  eafiiy  counterfisited, 
or  obtained  by  fraud,-  that  little  reliance  could  be' 
placed  in  them. 

To  remedy  all  thefe  evils,  the  following  arrange-- 
ment  was  made :  thofe  travelling  joumeymen-tnldef- 
men  who  arrive  at  Munich,  and  do  not  iind  em-^ 
ployment,  are  obliged  to  quit  the  town  immediately,' 
or  to  repair  to  the  military  work-houfci  where  they 
are  either  ftimiftied  with  work,-  or  a-fmall  fum  is 
given  them  to  enable  them  to  purfue  their  journey 
farther. 

Another  arrangement  by  which  the  inhabitants 
have  been  relieved  from  much  importunity,  and  by 
which  a  ftop  has  been  put  to  many  abufes,  is  the 
new  regulation  refpefting  thofe  who  fuffer  by  fire  ; 
fuch  fufferers-  commonly  obtain  from  government 
fpecial  permiflSon  to  make  colleftions  of  charitable 
donations  among  the  inhabitants  in- certain  dif^rids, 
during  a  limited  time.  Indead  of  the  permiflion  to 
make  colledions  in  the  city  of  Munich,  the  fuf- 
ferers now  receive  certain  fums  from  the  funds  of 
the  inftiturion  for  the  poor.  By  this  arrangement, 
not  only  the  inhabitants  an;  relieved  from  the  impor- 
tunity which  always  attends  public  collections  of 
alms,  but  the  fufferers  fave  a  great  deal  of  time, 
whicb  they  formerly  fpent  in  going  about  from  houfe 
to  houfe  ;  and  the  lale  of  thefe  permiflions  to  under- 
takers, and  many  other  abufes,  but  too  frequent 
before  this  arrangement  took  place,  are  now  pre- 
vented. 

D  .     The 
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TJie  det^cd  a^ixoiint  publi&ed  in  the  Appoidix, 
!^o>  IIL  of  tb?  receipu  ^n^  eiq>enditares  of  th^  ^ 
flitution  dtfripg  five  yeais,  vill  Ibow  tb^  ai^oiut 
id  the  CJtpcDce  incurred  is  reli*viog  th^  iiihabit4nt« 
from  the  various  periodical  and  other  colle^pps  ho- 
£tfe  meutitmed. 

Sut  not  to  lofe  light  too  long  of  the  moll  intereft- 
Vfg  objeft  of  thU  eftablifhmeiu,  we  piuft  follow  the 
^9ople  who  were,  arrefted  in  the  Areets,  to  the  3^- 
luiB  which  wa».  pxepared  iox  them,  b^  which  no 
4pi^t  appeal  M}  thpi^at  firfta,n;Mifto!diou«priio]^ 
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Tbf  d^rem  Kindt  of  Empkymgnt  given  to  tbt  Be^ 
gars,  upon  tbeir  being  affembled  in  the  Hoitfe  tf  In^ 
duJiry.-^Their p-eat  Awkwardn^s  atfirft. — Their 
DacUity,  oad  their  Pregrefs  in  ufeful  Indufiry.'^ 
Ti^  Manner  in  vtbitb  they  were  treated.' — <Tbe 
-Manner  in  which  they  were  fed.t~^Tbe  Precautir 
am  vfed  to  prevent  Abufes  in  the  Public  Kitchen 
from  vihiib  they  were  fed. 


As 


!lS>  by  far  the  gieaMr  part  of  thefe  poor  creatuKs 
were  ttftri^  nmeqaamted  with  erery  kind  of  ofefdi 
btonr,  it  Was  Aece^bry  to  give  them  fiih:fa  work,  tf 
firll^  as  wa»  v^ery  eafy  to  be  perlottned^  and  in  which 
Ae  raw  matn-iaii  were  of  little  vahje ;  and  then,  bf 
degrees,  as  they  became  more  adrcnt,  to  impiety 
"iasm  in  raanui3fti»iog  moreTahi^ilesrticIeB, 

As  bamp  is  a  very  choap  commodity,  and  a»  the 
fpinning  of  hemp  i»  caCity  learned,  particularly  when 
it  is  deftgned  for  very  coarfe  and  prdinary  msiRufacr 
turoB',  15,000  pound)'  of  that  article  were  purchafed 
itt  t£e  palat^zte,  aad  tvaofported  to  Munich  j  aad 
ieverol  hundred  fpin&iiig^  wIk<^,  proper  fov  fpior 
ning'  it,  w<;re  provided'}  and  fcre^at  good  fphuMsg^ 
asinftrudors,  were  engaged,  and  in  readinefs,  whcK 
tftis  bouie  of  UHtuftry  was  opesad  for  the  receptkiA 
of  the  poor. 
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Flax  and  woo!  were  likewife  provided,  and  fome 
few  good  fpinners  of  thofe  articles  were  engaged  as 
inftruGors  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
poor  began  with  fpinning  of  hemp ;  and  fo  great 
was  their  awkwardnefs  at  firfl,  that  they  abfolutely 
ruined  almoft  all  the  raw  materials  that  were  put  in- 
to their  hands.  By  aij  exzQi  calculation  of  profit 
and  !ofs,  it  was  found  that  the  manufaftory  aftually 
loft  more  than  3000  florins  upon  the  articles  of  hemp 
and  flax,  during  the  firll  three  months;  but  we 
were  not  difcouraged  by  thefe  unfavourable  begin- 
nings; they  were  indeed  eafy  to  be  forefcen,  confider- 
ing  the  fort  of  people  we  had  to  deal  with,  and  how 
neceflary  it  was  to  pay  them  at  a  very  high  rate  for 
the  little  work  they  were  able  to  perform,  in  order 
to  keep  up  their  courage,  and  induce  them  to  per- 
fevere  with  cheerfulnefs  in  acquiring  more  fltill  and 
addrefs  in  their  labour.  If  the  eftablifliment  was 
fupported  at  fome  little  expence,  in  the  beginning, 
it  afterwards  richly  repaid  thefe  advances,  as  will  be 
feen  in  the  fequel  of  this  account. 

As  the  clothing  of  the  army  was  the  market 
upon  which  I  principally  depended,  in  difpofmg 
of  the  manufactures  which  fiiould  be  made  in  the 
houfe,  the  wooilen  manufaftory  was  an  object  moft 
'  neceflary  to  be  attended  to,  and  from  which  I  ex- 
pe&ed  to  derive  moft  advantage  to  the  eftablilh- 
ment';  butftill  it  was  neceflary  to  begin  with  the 
manufa&ure  of  hemp  and  flax,  not  only  becaufe 
thofe  articles  are  lefs  valuable  than  wool,  and  the 
Ibfs  aiifing  from  their  being  fpoiled  by  the  awk- 
wardnefs 
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vardnefs  of  beginners  is  of  tefs  confequence,  but 
alfo  for  another  reafon,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
of  fo  much  importance  as  to  require  a  particular 
explanatioQ. 

It  was  hinted  above  that  it  was  found  necellaty, 
in  order  to  encourage  beginners  in  thefe  induftridus 
purfuits,  to  pay  them  at  a  very  high  rate  for  the  lit- 
tle work  they  were  able  to  perform  ;  but  every  bo- 
dy knows  that  no  manufacture^  can  poiQbly  fubfill 
long,  where  exorbitant  prices  are  paid  for  labour  ; 
and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  difcontent  and  dif- 
gufl  would  be  (Oecationed  among  the  workmen  up< 
on  lowering  the  prices  which  had  for  a  length  of 
time  been  given  for  labour.  By  employing  the  poor 
people  in  queftion  at  firft  in  the  manuta^res  of 
hemp  and  flax,  manufidures  which  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  carried  on  to  any  extent,  it  was  eafy 
afterwards,  when  they  had  acquired  a  certain  degree 
of  addrefs  in  their  work,  to  take  them  from  thefe 
manuBi&ures,  and  put  them  to  fpinning  of  wool, 
worfted  or  cotton  i  care  having  been  taken  to  Bx 
the  price  of  labour  in  thefe  lafl-mentioned  manure- 
tures  at  a  reafonable  rate. 

The  dropping  the  manufadure  of  any  particular 
article  altogether,  or  purfuing  it  lefs  extenfively, 
could  produce  no  bad .  effed  upon  the  general 
eftablifhment ;  but.  the  lowering  of  the  price  of 
labour,  in  any  inftance,  could  not  fail  to  produce 
many. 

It  is  neceSary,  in  an  undertaking  like  this,  cauti- 

ouQy  to  avoid  every  thing  that  could  produce  dif* 

courage- 
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umtagmtfit  amd   dtfconttnt   amosg  ifaofe   upon 
wfaofe  tBduftry  alone  fnccsfs  timft  depend. 

k  IB  eafy  to  conceive  thai  fo  great  a  namber  of 
unfortunate  beings,  of  all  ages  and  fezes,  ti^ce  as  it 
were  oat  of  tbeir  Tery  elonent,  and  placed  in  a  -fita- 
«tion  fo  perfedly  new  to  them,  could  not  fiul  to  be 
produfiive  of  very  interdling  fituatiom.  Would 
4«  God  I  vcre  able  to  do  juftice  to  this  fubjeft!  but 
no  language  can  defcribe  the  afieding  feenee  to 
vbich  I  vat  a  vitnels  upon  this'occafion. 

TJht  exquifiie  delight'  ^n4iich  a  feofibfe  mind  moft 
■lf«l)  upon  ieeiog  many  hundreds  of  wretdied  be- 
lags  avakiog  from  a  flate  of  niifery  and  inadirity, 
as  ^rom  a  dream ;  and  applying  diemfdves  vitk 
'idiaexfiilne&  to  the  employments  of  ufefiil  induftry ; 
-wupan  feeing  the  firft  davn  of  phtdd  content  br^ 
Vpon  a  countenance  covered  vith  faalutual  gloom, 
wid  furrowed  and  diftorted  by  mifery ;— this  is  eaA* 
~    «t  to  be  conceived  than  -defcribed. 

During  the  firft  ibrae  or  foar  days  Out  tfaefe  poor 
:|>tople  were  afembied,  it  vas  not  poim>le  entirely  to 
-prevent  coafufion :  there  was  nothing  Hke  mudnous 
refiftance  among  them ;  but  their  fituation  was  (b 
"new  to  tb&m,  and  they  wevc  fo  very  awkward  in  it, 
4iat  it  WIS  (tifficult  to  bring  them  into  any  tokrabl6 
'order.  At  length,  however^  by  diftributing  them  - 
Un  the  diStrent  halls,  and  alligning  to  each  his  pat- 
ticubu- jihcc,  (the  places  being  alt  diftinguiflted  by 
nnmbers,)  they  were  brought  into  fuch  ord«-  as  to 
•caable  the  in^reSbrs,  and  inftru£tors,  to  btfgtn  iheir 
'«petadoas., 

Thofc 
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Ttaife  who  tindt^ftood  anj  kisd  of.vork*  wire 
placed  £b  thb  spartineats  vherfe  fhe  work  tbey  qn- 
derilood  was  carried  on ;  and  the  other3i  bewg  claff* 
ed  Kcording  to  tbdr  feses,  and  m  milch  as  poffible 
according  to  thdr  aget,  were  placed  under  t!»  im- 
iB«dulte  care  6f  tiic  diffetsnt  indra^ort.  .By  much 
ttie  largdr  nwaber  werb  put  to  fplmiiDg  of  hemp  ;— 
othtn,  Boid  partioubily  the  young  children  from 
fnv  to  feven  yean  of  age,  weri  taught  to  knit,  aaA 
to  few ;  and  die  tneft  awkwaid  amohg  the  men,  and 
pfartictdarly  the  old,  tbt  laiibe,  and  the  infirm,  «em 
put  to  carding  of  wool.  Old  women,  whofi  fight 
\rate  too  weak  tK>  Q>inj  ol*  wbefe  htodi  trembled  with 
paUy,  were  made  io:^^ool  yam  fur  the  weavers;  and 
yvHO^  chlldi'en,  #ho  were  too  wok  to  hbtnii- 
wcre^pla&ed  upon  fkan  ta^Qcei  for  that  pnrpofe  ^usd 
thb  rotaiB  ^eK  ether  chiMi^n  worked. 

^kt-it  Wa«  winter,  firdr  word  kept  in  ereiy  part  c^ 
the  b«ildln^  from  itiorhlng  till  night ;  and  ill  th« 
TebKB  were  lighted  up  till'  niae  o'clock  in  thti  eren^ 
ia^  Bvcry  rosnr  and-  e«n7  ftaircafe  was  neady 
Unpr  and  cleaned  tiJnce  a  day ;  once  early  in  tl^ 
monling^  btofore  the  people  were  affemhied,  and' 
ohee  *bilc  they  were  at  dinner. — Care  was  takeiv 
by  placing  venulators,  and  occafionally  opfenisfg  ths' 
wntdowt,  ca  keep  die  air  of  the  rbemsperftftiy  ftf  eet 
and  free  iroita  all  di&gree^e  fmeUs ;  and  the^txnnHi 
thortfetvei  were  not  only  neady  wbite-^rafhfed  anil 
fitted  up,  and  arranged  in  everf  refped  with  elv> 
ganoc,  but  care  waa  taken  to  .cican  the  windows  j^ 
ry  «ftett-; — to  t^vm  4br  vmut-^mirwitif  ibtf  j-t— 
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and  eveii  to  clear  away  therubbiQi  from  the  ftreet 
in  front  of  the  building,  to  a  confiderable  dift^ce 
r  on  every  fide. 

'..  Thofe  who  frequented  this  eftablifliraent  were  ex- 
peQed  to  arrive  at  the  fixed  hour  in  the  morning, 
which  hour  varied  according  to  the  ieafon  of  the 
year;  if  they  came  too  late,  they  were  gently  repri- ' 
manded  \  and  if  they  perfifled  in  being  tardy,  with-  < 
out  being  able  to  give  a  fuSicient  excufe  for  not . 
coining  fooner,  they  were  puniftied  by  being  depriv. 
ed  of  their  dinner,  which  otherwife  they  received 
every  day  graiit. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner,  a  large  bell  was  rung  in 
the  court,  when  thofe  at  work,  in  the  different  part* 
of  the  building  repaired- to  the  dining-hall;   where 
they  found  a  wholefome  and  nourilhing  repaft ;  con- 
fifting  of  about  a  pound  and  a  quarter.  Avoirdupois 
waght,  of  a  very  rich  foup  of  peas  and  barley,  mix- 
ed with  cuttings  of  fine  white  bread  ;    and'  a  piece  ' 
of  excellent  rye  bread,  v/etgMng/even  ounces ;  which  ' 
laft  they  commonly  put  in  their  pockets,  and  carri- 
ed honie  for  their  fupper.     Children  were  allowed 
the  fanie  portion  as  grown  perfons  ;  and  a  mother,  - 
\tho,  had  one  or  more  young  children,  was  allowed  ' 
apportion  for  each  of  them. 
:  .Ihofe  who,  from  ficknefs,  or  other  bodily  infirmi- 
ties, were  not  able  to  come  to  the  work-houfe ; — as  - 
alfo  -thofe  who,  on  account  of  young  children  they  ■ 
had  to  nurfe,  or  fick  perfons  to  .take  care  of,  found 
it  more  convenient  to  work  at  their  own  lodgings, 
(and.  of  .theff  there  wp re  many,)  were  not  on  that; 
.  :  account 
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account  deprived  of  their  dinners.  Upon  repre- 
fenting  their  cafes  to  the  committee,  tickets  were 
granted  them,  upon  which  they  were  authorized  to 
rec«ve  from  the  public  kitchen,  daily,  the  number  ' 
of  portions  fpecified  in  the  ticket ;  and  thefe  they 
might  fend  for  by  a  child,  or  by  any  other  perfon 
they  thought  proper  to  employ  ;  it  was  neceflary, 
however,  that  the  ticket  (hould  always  be  produced, 
otherwife  the  portions  were  not  delivered.  This 
precaution  was  neceflary,  to  prevent  abufes  on  the 
part  of  the  poor. 

Many  other  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent 
frauds  on  the  part  of  thofe  employed  in  the  kitchen, 
and  in  the  various  other  offices  and  departments 
concerned  in  feeding  the  poor. 

The  bread-corn,  peas,  barley,  &c.  were  purchaf- 
ed  in  the  public  market  in  large  quantities,  and  at ' 
times  when  thofe  articles  were  to  be  had  at  reafon- ' 
able  prices ;  and  were  laid  up  in  ftore-rooms  pro- 
vided for  that  purpofe,  under  the  care  of  the  ftore- 
keeper  of  the  Military  Work-houfe. 

The  baker  received  -his  flour  by  weight  from  the 
ftore-keepcr,  and  in  return  delivered  a  certain  fixed 
quantity  of  bread.  Each  loaf,  when  well  baked, 
and  afterwards  dried,  during  four  days,  in  a  bread- 
room  through  which  the  air  had  a  free  paflage,'  ■ 
weighed  two  pounds  ten  ounces  Avoirdupois.  Such  ' 
a  Joaf  was  divided  into  fix  portions ;  and  large 
baflcets  filled  with  thefe  pieces  being  placed  in  the 
paflage  leading  to  the  dining-hall,  the  portions  were 
delivered  out  to  the  poor  as  they  paffed  to  go  into 

the 
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the  bail»£ach  peHba  who  pafled  givuq  a  medal  of 
tin  to  the  perfoa  who  |[ave  him  the  bread*  ia  retorn 
for  each  porttOQ  received.  Thele  medals,  wyeh 
Tere  given  out  to  the  poor  each  dav  in  the  balls, 
vbere  they  worked,  by  the  ftewaid,  or  by  the  in. 
Jpe&ors  of  the  hall,  ferved  to  prevent  frauds  ift  the 
difltibutioQ  of  the  bread  4  -the  perfon  whe  i^ftribut- 
ed  it  being  obliged  to  produce  them  as  vouchn-s.of 
the  i{uantity  givsn  out  each  day.   • 

Thofe  who  had  received  theTe  portioiu  of  bread, 
held  them  up  in  their  hands  upon  their  comin|;  iato 
tbe  dining-hall,  as  a  fign  that  they  had  a  right  to 
feat  tbeiofelves  at  the  tables  ;  and  as  many  portions 
of  bread  as  they  produced,  fo  many  portions  of  foup 
they  Were  entitled  to  receive;  and  thofe- portions 
whtcb^they  did  not  eat  tbey  were  allowed  lo  carry 
aiKay ;  fo  that  the  delivery  of  bread  was  a  check 
upon  tbe  delivery  <^  Ibup,  and  vice  ver/a. 

.  The  kitchen  was  fitted  up  with  all  poflibte  atten^ 
tion,  as^  well  to  cenvenieQce,  as  to  the  economy  of 
fuel.  This  will  readity  be  bdieved  by  thofe  who 
are^in&rmedv  that  the  whole  work  of  the  kitchen  is 
pcribnned»  with  great  lale,  by  three  cook-rndds ; 
and  that  the  daily  expeace  for  fire-wood  amounts 
to  no  more  than  twelve  creutEeFS,  at  fiur-ptnct 
balfpentt^  fterling,  when  dinner  is  provided  for  1000 
■people.  The  number  of  perfons  who  are  fed  daily 
from  this  kitchen  is,  at  a  medium,  ia  fummer,  s^Kmt 
me  timfand,  (rather  more  than  lefs,)  and  in  winter,  . 
about  1200.  Frequently,  however,  there  have  becD 
more  than  1500  at  table. 

At 
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-Ac  a  paatkultf  account  of  this  kitchen,  widi 
graving*  i  fiogetba*  with  ai}  accoust  of  a  number  of 
new  and  ¥07  intcrelling.  experiments  relative  to  the 
economy  of  fuel,  will  be  annexed  to  this  work,  I 
{hall  add  nothing  more  now  i^n  the  fubjed ;  except 
it  be  ,  the  certificate,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Ap* 
pendix.  No.  IV  \  which  I  have  thought  prudent  to 
poUiib,  in  atAi&  to  prevent  my  being  fufpeded  (^ 
exaggeration  in  difpiayiqg  the  advantages  ef  .my 
economical  arrangements. 

-  The  aflertion,  that  a  warm  dinner  may  be  cooked 
iat  1000  perfon«,  at  the  triSing  cxpence  of  four- 
pence  bal^ienny  for  fuel ;  and  that,  too^  where  the 
card,  five  feet  eight  inches  and  nine-tenths  long» 
£ive  f^et  eight  inches  and  niae-tentbs  high,  and  five ' 
iofS.  three  inches  and  two-tenths  wide,  EngUfh  men- 
fijUCi  of  pine-wood,  of  the  moH  ind^arent  quality, 
c«fls  above  feven  ihiUings ;  and  where  the  cord  of 
hvd  wood,  Atdi  as  bfech  and  oak,  of  equal  dimo^ 
fionk,  eofta  more  than  twice  that  fum,  may  a^ipear  in- 
credible ;  yet  1  will  venture  to  aflert,  and  I  hcrel^ 
plpd^  nyialf  with  the  pubUc  to  prove,  that  in  the 
J^<;b^  of  the  Military  Academy  ac  Munich,  and 
nTpeci^y  in  a  kitchen  lately  built  under  my  direc- 
tion ai^.Ver6pa,  in  the  hofpital  of  ia  Pitt^t  I  have 
carried  the  economy  of  fuel  fliill  fttuher; 
•  To  prevent  frauds  in  the  kitchen  of  the  infthu- 
tion  for  the  poor  at  Munich,  the  ingredients  arc  do* 
livened  each  day  by  the  flnre-kesper,  lo  the  chief 
iQook^  oitd  a  perfoa  of  cosifidenc^  not  bdoagiog 
to  the  kit«hea,  attends  at  the  yxiifv  hour  to  fiw 

that 
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that  they  are  aSually  ufed.  Some  one  of  the  in- 
fpeAors,  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  eftabliflitnent, 
alfo  attends  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  to  fee  that  the 
victuals  furnifhed  to  the  poor  are  good  ;  veil  dreiT- 
ed ;  and  properly  ferved  up. 

As  the  dintng-hall  is  not  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate all  the- poor  at  oi.ce,  they  dine  in  companies 
of  as  many  as  can  be  feated  together,  (about  1 50)  ; 
ihofe  who  work  in  the  houfe  being  ferved  firft,  and 
then  thofe  who  come  from  the  town. 

Though  moll  of  thofe  who  work  in  their  own 
lodgings  fend  for  their  dinners,  yet  there  are  many 
others,  and  particularly  fuch  as  from  great  age  or 
other  bodily  infirmities  are  not  able  to  work,  who 
come  from  the  town  every  day  to  the  public  hall  to 
dine  j  and  as  thefe  are  frequently  obliged  to  wait 
fome  time  at  the  door,  before  they  can  be  admitted 
into  the  dining-hall ; — that  is  to  fay,  til!  all  the  poor 
who  work  in  the  houfe  have  finiflied  their  dinners  ; 
—for  their  more  comfortable  accommodation,  a 
large  room,  provided  vrith  a  flove  for  heating  it  ia 
*inter,  has  been  conftrufted,  adjoining  to  the  build- 
of  the  inftitutioD,  but  not  within  the  court,  where 
thefe.poor  people  affemble,  and  are  flieltered  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  while  they  wait  for 
admittance  into  the  dining-hall. 

To  preferve  order  and  decorum  at  thefe  public 
dinners^  and  to  prevent  crowding  and  joftling  at 
the  door  d^  the  dining-hall,  the  ftewaid,  or  fome 
other  officer  of  the  houfe  of  fome  authority,  is 
always  prefent  in  the  hall  during  dinner ;  and  two 
pilvates 
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privates  of  the  police  guards,  who  know  moft  of 
the  poor  perfonally,  take  pod  at  the  door  of  the  hall, 
one  on  each  fide  of  it ;  and  between  them  the  poor 
are  obliged  to  pafs  fmgly  into  the  hall. 

As  foon  as  a  company  have  taken  their  places  at 
the  table,  (the  foup  being  always  ferved  out  and 
placed  upon  the  tables  before  they  are  admitted,) 
upon  a  fign^l  given  by  the  officer  who  prefides  at  the 
dinner,  they  all  repeat  together  a  fliort  prayer.  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  alk  pardon  for  mentioning  fo  old- 
iafhioned  a  cudom ;  but  I  own  I  am  old-felhioned 
enough  myfelf  to  like  fuch  things. 

As  an  account  in  detail  will  be  given  in  another 
place,  of  the  expence  of  feeding  thefe  poor  people, 
I  ihall  only  obferve  here,- that  this  expence  was  con^- 
fiderably  leflened  by  the  voluntary  donations  of 
bread,  and  offal  meat,  which  were  made  by  the 
bakers  and  butchers  of  the  town  and  fuburbs.  The 
beggars,  not  iatisfii^d  with  the  money  which  they  exr 
torted  from  all  ranks  of  people  by  their  unceafing 
importunity,  hqd  contrived  to  lay  certain  claffes  of 
the  Inhabitants  under  regular  periodical  contribu- 
tions of  certain  commodities  j  and  efpecially  eat- 
ables;  which  they  collected  in  kind.  Of  this  nature 
were  the  contributions  which  were  levied  by  them 
upon  the  bakers,  butchers,  keepers  of  eating-houfei, 
ale-houfe  keepers,  brewers,  &c.  all  of  whom  were 
obliged,  at  ftated  periods ;— once  a-weelf  at  lead ; — 
or  oftener  ; — to  deliver  to  fuch  of  the  beggars  as 
prefented  themfelves  at  the  hour  appointed,  very 
confiderable  quantities  of  bread,  meat,  foup,  and 
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other  eatables ;  and  to  fu«h  a  kngth  vert  fhefe 
mamefut  impofitions  (Carried,  that  a  ccsifideTabllc 
traffic  was  aduaify  carried  en  T^th.  the  articles  fo 
coUeaed,  between  the  beggars  and  a  number  df 
petty  fliop-fceepers,  or  huckftcrs,  who  purchafed 
them  of  the  beggars,  and  made  a  bufinefs  of  feUing 
them  by  retail  to  the  indigent  and  induftrious  inha- 
bitants. And  though  tfiefe  abufes  were  well  known 
to  the  public,  yet  this  cuftom  had  fo  long  exi(Te(f, 
and  fo  formidable  were  the  beggars  become  to  the 
inhabitants,  that  it  was  by  ho  means  fafe,  or  advis- 
able, to  refufe  th«r  demands. 

TTpon  the  town  being "  cleared  of  beggars,  thefe 
impofKions  ceafed  of  courfe ;  and  the  worthy  citi- 
zens, who  werereKeved  from  this  burthen,  felt  (b 
fentibly  the  fervice  that  was  rendered  them,  that, 
to  fhbw  their  gratitude,  and  their  deiire  to  aOin:  in 
fupporting  fo  ufeful  an  eUabCdiment,  they  vo[un< 
tarily  offered,  in  addition  to  their  monthly  fubfcrip- 
tions  in  money,  to  contribute  every  day  a  certain 
quantity  of  br^d,  meat,  foup,  S:c.  towards  feed- 
ing the  poor  in  the  Miliary  "Work-houfe.  And 
thefe  articles  were  coHefted  every  day  by  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  eftablifhment  j  who  went  round  the 
tcnrn  with  ftnall  carts,  neatly  fined  up,  and  ele- 
gantly painted,  artd  drawn  by  fingle  fmall  horfes, 
neatly  harneflfed. 

As  in  thefe,  as  well  as  in  all  other  colleflions  of 

pubKc  charity,  it  *as  neceflary  to  arrange  matters 

fo  thas  the  public  might  fafely  place  the  moft  per- 

I  feft  confidence  inthofewhfiwere  charged  with  thefe 

details ; 
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det4tls ;  the  colle^ions  were  made  in  a  inanBCT  ia 
vhich  it  vas  evidenily  impa^ibk  foi  tbde  cnplo^wik 
.in  making  theiq  to  de&avd  the  poor  of  any  paM  of 
t^E  wbich  theii  <;haritable  and  mere  c^ulent  f«llow< 
<^U9^4  deftgQiQd  for  th«ir  T^et^trAad  to  this  op*  ' 
cum{Unc«  principally  it  luay,  I  believe^  be  attii- 
tjiuted*  that  tbefe  doiutdoDs  have  i%a  fadi  a  Iragi^ 
qf  time  (more  than  &v«  yeva^;  cmtivu^  t^k  be  fi» 
«}afid£rab>fe. 

!»'  the  «olU£lw»  Qjf  tbe  fovp»  aDd  of  tha  a&t 
mea^  at  tbe  bi)t(;bers''  fhops,  a«.  thofo  aitkles  'wtr* 
spt  v^ry  valuable  a&d  n»e  ea&ly  coDceafed'  o*  di£t 
ppfed  of,  no  pavticirias  pr^caufioBs  wne  BMcCaijit^ 
qther  thw,  fending  rouikd  fiuiiHidut  and  at  a  temam 
hour  the  cv^^  d«ftin«d  for  thofe  purpefes.  UpoK 
that  for  colIe£ting  the  foup,  which  was  vpem.  iaax: 
wiieelsi,  wa»  4  Ur-gc  eofti  neatly  painted  vitk  aitin- 
ff;?ipti<>noA4aebOdsiQil^geIe(ten^  **^/iluiPvar.*\ 
f  hat  for  the  v^ait  held  a  largo  tub  with  a.  camy 
painted  with  the  facne  c^lours^  and  inarfced  oabeek, 
fides  with  the,  lame  infciipivoB. 

Bsiidie  thie  tub>  otherrWUertubatrpntttedioifike 
maaij!ir,_^  b«ari^  ih^  6»Bie;iiifcriptiptt,  "^  Ahr 
jf«v;>"  were  proTtded  and  hung  up  in  conf^iowitt 
fixations  ia  all'  tbe  but<^er«'  fliops:  in  tba  toim.. 
In  doing  thi«)  two  objeSj  were  had.  in.  vie^  firft: 
llie  convenience  of  the:  butchers  i  tbat  in  cut^g'. 
i^  their  meat  they  might  h»vQ  a.co)»vcmeRt  pisoeta 
lay  by,  titatw^ich  they  Qiould  deitise  fogr'  tlm  poor 
tilt  it  fliQuld  be  called  for  j.  and  feooodJ^  to>  gnw 
SfktO^gorti^ity.tp  ^ofewfaq  bou^t  meat  in  thdr- 

fliops 
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fliops  to  throw  in  any  odd  fcraps,  or  bones,  they 
might  recdve,  and  which  they  might  not  think 
worth  the  trouble  of  carrying  home. 
-  Thefe  odd  pieces  are  more  frequently  to  be  met 
vith  in  the  lots  which  are  fold  in  the  butchers'  fhops 
in  Munich  than  in  almoft  any  other  town  ;  for  as- 
the  price  of  meat  is  fixed  by  authority,  the  butchers 
liave  a  right  to  fell  the  whole  carcafe,  the  bad  pieces 
with  the  good,  fo  that  with  each  good  lot  there  is 
what  in  this  country  is  called  the  zugewicht,  that 
is  t&  fay,  an  indifferent  fcrap  of  offal  meat,  or  piece 
of  bone,  to  make  op  the  weight ; — and  thefe  re- 
fufe  pieces  were  very  often  thrown  into  the  poor's 
tub  ;  and  after  being  properly  cleaned  and  boiled, 
ferved  to  make  their  foup  much  more  favoury  and 
nourilhing. 

In  the  coIle£tion  of  the  daily  donations  of  bread, 
as  that  article  is  more  valuable,  and  moreeafily  con- 
cealed and  difpofed  of,  more  precautions  were  ufed 
to  prevent  frauds  on  the  parts  of  the  fervants  who 
were  feqt  round  to  make  the  collection. 

The  cart  which  was  employed  for  this  purpofe 
was  furnifced  with  a  large  wooden  cheft,  firmly 
nailed  down  upon  it,  and  provided  with  a  good 
lock  and  key  ;  and  this  ched:,  which  was  neatly 
painted,  and  embellithed  with  an  infeription,  was 
fo  contrived,  by  means  of  an  opening  in  the  top  of 
a  Ijfrge  vertical  wooden  tube  fixed  in  its  lid,  and 
made  in  the  form  of  a  moufe-trap,  that  when  it 
was  locked,  (as  it  always  was  when  it  was  fent 
TouDd  for  the  donations  of  bread,)  a  -  loaf  of 
bread, 
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^bread,  or  any  thing  of  that  fixe,  could  be  put-inM 
it ;  but  nothing  couid  betaken.out  of  itbythe^fajne 
opening.  Upon  .the  return  of  the  cart,  -the  bread- 
cheft  was  opened , by  the  fteward,  ■mhokflepsjhekey 
of  it ;  and  its  contents,  after  being  entered  in-  a  re^ 
gifter  kept  for  that  purpqfe,  y/ere  deliyered'  oner,  to 
jbe  careof  the  ftore-keeper.  .    ■     ■      , 

The  bread  collected  was  conunotUy  fuch  as  not 
having  beenfoldin  time,  had  become  .too  old*  iiard, 
^nd  flale  for  the  market ;  but  which,  being  eut  fiae» 
a  handful  of  it  put  into  a  bafm  of  good  peafe-foup, 
was  a  great  addition  to  it. 

The  amount  of  thefe  charitable  donations  in  kind, 
.may  be  feen  in  the  tranflations  of  the  original  f&- 
turns,  which  are  annexed  in  the  Appendix,  No.  Ilf. 

The  .colleSions  of  foup  were  not  long  continued, 
it  being  found  to  be  in  general  of  much  too  iitferior 
a  quality  to  be  mixed  with  the  foup  made  in  the 
kitchen  of  ihe  poor-houfe;.but  the  collodions  of 
bread,  and  of  meat,  continue  to  this  time,  and  are 
ftill  very  produftlve. 

But  the  greateft  refource  in  feeding  the  poor,  is 
one  which.  I  am  but  jufl  beginning  to  avail  myfelf 
of, — the  ufe  of  potatoes*.  Of  this  fubyefi,  how* 
ever,  I  fhall  treat  more  largely  hereafter. 

The  above-mentioned  precautions  ufedin  making 
coUe^ons  in  kind,  may  perhaps  appear  irifiing,  and 
fupeifiuous  ;  they  were  neverthelefs  very  neceflary. 
It  was  alfo  found  neceflary  to  change  all  the  poot's- 
boxes  in  the  churches,  to  prevent  their  being  rob- 

*  Tiii*  **■  wntiea  ia  the  fniDmercf  the  year  1795. 

£  bed: 
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heA :  for  though  in  thofe  which  were  firft  put  up, 
tbe  openings  were  not  only  fmall,  but  ended  in  a 
curved  tube,  fo  that  it  appeared  almofl  impoilibie 
to  get  any  of  the  money  out  of  the  box  by  the  fame 
opening  by  which  it  was  put  into  it ;  yet  means  were 
found,  by  introducing  into  the  opening  thin  pieces 
of  elaftic  wood,  covered  with  bird-lime,  to  rob  the 
iKizes.  This  was  prevented  in  the  new  boxes,  by 
canting  the  money  to  defcend  through  a  fort  of  bag, 
with  a  h(^e  in  the  bottom  of  it,  or  rather  a  Sezibie 
tube,  made  of  chain-work,  with  ir<m  wire,  fufpe^d; 
Cd  in  tbe  middle  of  the  box. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VI. 


Apolcgf  for  the  Want  of  Method  in  treating  the  Sab' 
jeSt  under  Conftderation. — Of  the  various  Means 
ufed  for  encouraging  frtdujiry  among  pft  Febr.-~^f 
the  internal  Arrangcvient  and  Government  ef  thr 
Houfe  ef  Ittduftry. — Why  efftled  the  Military  Worit' 
hsufe. — Of  the  Manner  in  ivhicb  the  Bufinefs  if 
carried  on  th^re. — Of  the  t^arious.  Means  ufed  for 
preventing  Frauds  in  carrying  on  the  Bufinefs  in  tht 
different  ManufaElures. — C^  thf  fiourijhing  State 
ef  thofe  Manufa^uresf 

1  HOUGH  all  the  different  parts  of  a  well  ar- 
ranged eftabliOiment  go  on  together,  aiid  harmonize, 
like  the  parts  of  a  piece  of  mufic  in  full  fcore,  yet, 
in  defcribtng  fuch  an  edablilhin^nt,  it  is  impofEbte 
to  write  Uke  the  mufician,  infcore^  and  to  make  all 
the  parts  of  the  narrative  advance  togecher.  Vari- 
ous movements,  which  exill  together,  and  whicb 
have  the  mo{t  intimate  connexion  and  depetldwioe 
upon  each  other,  muft  neverihelels  be  defcribed  fe- 
parately ;  and  the  grealefl:  care  and  attention,  and 
frequently  no  fpiall  ihare  of  addrefs,  are  neceCFary 
,  in  the  management  of  fuch  defcriptions,  to  render 
the  details  intelligible ;  and  to  give  the  whole  its 
full  eOe^  of  order  j — rdependence  ; — connexion  ;— 
and  harmony.  And  in  no  cafe  can  thefe  dijScalties 
lie  greater,  than  in  defcriptions  like  thofe  in  which 
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I  am  noir  eiig3;:;ed  ;  where  the  number  of  the  ob- 
je£ts,  and  of  the  details,  is  Cq  great,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  which  (hould  be  attended  to  Brft 
and  how  far  it  may  faf^y  be  purfued,  withput  dan- 
ger of  the  others  being  too  far  removed  froqi  their 
proper  places  ; — or  excludeij  j-ror  forgotteUf 

1  he  various  -meafures  adopted,  and  precautioiu 
-.,token,  inatj-efting  the  bfggars,— :in  coliediuj^  and 

,  l^ftributiiig  alms, — in  eftablifliing  order  ^pd  police 
among  them. — in  feeding  and  cloathing  the  poor, — 
and  in  eftabliihing  various  manufaftures  for  giving 

,  (hem  eqiployraent,  are  all  fubjeds  whicji  ^eferve, 
apd  require,  the  mpft  particular  explanation ;  yet 

.thofe  are  not  only  opefaiions  which  were  begun  at 
the  fame  time;  and.^zarried  on  together  ;  but  they 
are  fo  depei)dent  upon'each  other^  that  it  is  almoft 
jmppfnble  to  have  a  coniplete  idea  of  the  one,  with- 

'  cmt  being  acquainted  with  the  others ;  or  of  treating 

'of  the  one,  without  mentioning  the  others  at  the 
fame  time.— This,  therefore,  mud  be  my  excufe,  if 
I  am  taxed  with  want  of  method,  or  of  perfpicuity 
in  tlie  defcriptions  ;  and  this  being  preroifed,  I  fiiall 
proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  various  objefls 
and  operations  which  yet  remain  to  be  defcribed. 

I  have  already  obferved  how  neceffary  it  was  to 
.encourage,*  by  every  poflible  means,  a  fpirit  of 
induftry  and  emulation  among  thofe,  'who,  from 
leading  a  life  of  indolence  and  debauchery,  were 
to  be  made  uf^ful  Epembers'  of  fpcjety ;  and  I 
have  mentioned  lome  of  the  meafures  which  were 
adopted  for  that  purpofe.  It  remains  for  me  to 
purfua 
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piirfue  this  intereftmg  fubjeft;  and'  to  treat  it,  in  all 
\x\  details,  with  that  care  and  attention  wfiich  its  im- 
portance fo  juftly  dt^mands. 

Though  a  very  generoui  price  was  pwd  forlau 
hour,  in  the  different  mintifkf^res  in  which  the 
poor  were  employed,  yet,  that  alone  wa.%  nfet  eSougli  - 
tti  intereft  thetn  fufficientiy  in  the  occiipations  ia 
which  they  were  engaged.  To  excite  their  activity, 
arid  infpire  therh  with  a  tfue  fpirit  oFperfevering  irt- 
duftry,  it  was  nfeceffary  to  fire  therh  with  emulati- 
on ; — \o  awiken  in  them  a  dormant  paflion,  whofe 
influence  they  had  never  felt  j — the  love  of  honeft 
faniei-^aii  ardent  defire  to  excel; — ^the  love  6f 
glory  ; — or  by  what  other  more  humble  or  pompous 
name  this  paflion,  the  moft  noble,  and  tnoft  bene-' 
ficent  th^  warins  the  hamao  heart,  can  be  diftin- 
guiflied. 

To  extite  emuTafion  ;-*-praife  f-^-diflinfliofis  ;—  ' 
rewards  are  necfiffary ;  and  ihefe  were  all  employed, 
Thofe  who  diftinguiflred  thcmfelves  by  their  appli- 
cation,— by  their  indifftry, — -"by  their  addrclj, — ' 
were  publickly  prarfcd  and  encouraged ; — brought 
fdrward,  and  placed  in  the  moH  confpicuous  fitua-  . 
tions  ;  pointed  out  to  ftrangers  who  vifited  the  efta- 
bliQiment ;  and  particularly  named  and  propofed  as  . 
models  for  others  to  copy.  A  particular  drefs,  a 
fart  of  uniform  for  the  ellablifhment,  which,  though 
very  econoifiical,  as  may  be  feen.  by  the  detal* 
wliicb  will  be  given  of  it  in  another  place,  was  ne^ 
verthelefs  elegant,  was  provided ;  and  this  drefs, 
as  it  was  given  out  gratis,  and  only  beflowed  upoa 
tboli;  who  parficularty  dillingailhed  themfetves,  was 
,  fooa 
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fpon  looked  upon  as  an  honourable  mark  of  approv-'' 
ed  merit  j  and  ferved  very  powerfully  to  excite 
emulation  among  the  competitors.  I  doubt  whether 
vanity,  in  any  inftanee»  ever  furveyed  itfcif  with 
more  fflf-gratification,  than  did  fome  of  thefe  poor 
pef>ple  when  they  firil  put  on  their  nen*  drefs. 

How  necefiary  is  it  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
fecrtt  fpringa  of  aftiori  in  the  human  heart,  to  di- 
reft  even  the  Idwtft  and  moft  unfeeling  clafs  of  man- 
kind !^77-The  machine  is  fntruifically  the  fame  in  all 
Situations  ; — the  great  fecret  is,  jirjl  to  put  it  in 
lune,  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  play  upon-  if. 
The  jarring,  founds  of  former  vibrations  muft  firft 
be  ftilled,  otherwife  no  harmony  can  be  produced  ;-' 
biit  when  the  inftrument  is  in  order,  the  notes  can- 
■not  faU  to  anfwer  to  the  touch  of  a  fltilful  matter. 

Though  every  thing  was  done  that  could  be  de-' 
vifed  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  all'  thofe,  old  and 
youilg,  who  frequenled  this  eftabliAment,  with  fuch 
ientiments  as  were  neceflary  in  order  to  their  becom- 
ing good  and  ufeful  rrteliibers  of  fociety ;  (and  in' 
thefe  attempts  I  was  certainly  fuccefsful,  much  be- 
yond my  moft  fauguine  expeflations  ;)  yet  my  hopes 
were  chiefly  placed  on  the  rifmg  generation. 

The  children,  therefore,  of  the  poor,  were  obje^s 
of  my  peculiar  care  and  attention.  To  induce  their 
parents  to  fend  theia  to  the  eftablifliment,  even  bc- 
fqre  they  were  old  enough  to  do  any  kind  of  work, 
"when  ihcy  attended  at  the  regular  hours,  they  not 
only  rtctived  iheir  dinner  gratis,  but  each  of  them 
was  paid  three  crculzers  a  day  for  doing  iiotfiing, 
btft  merely  being  prefent  where  others  worked. 

I  have 
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1  haVe  already  mentioned  that  thefe  children,  who 
ivere  too  young  to  work,  were  placed  upon  featS' 
built  round'  the  halls  where  other  children  ■^forked. 
This  was  done  in  order  to  infpire  them  with  a  de- 
lire  to  do  that,  which  other  children,  apparently 
more  favoured, — more  careffed, — and  more  praifed 
than  themfetves,  wer£  permitted  to  do ;  and  of 
which  they  were  obliged  to  be  idle  fpeftators ;  and 
this  had  the  dffired  efied. 

As  nothing  is  fo  tedious  to  a  child  as  being  ob- 
liged to  fit  ftili  in  the  fame  place  for  a  confiderable 
time,  and  as  the  work  which  the  other  more  favour- 
ed children  were  engaged  in,  was  light  and  eafy, 
and  appeared  rather  amuling  than  otherwife,  being 
the  fpinning  of  hemp  and  Sax,  with  fmall  light 
wheels,  turned  with  the  foot,  thefe  children,  who 
were  obliged  to  be  fpeftators  of  this  bafy  and  enter- 
taining fcene,  becaine  fo  uneafy  in  their  Otuations, 
fend  fp  jealous  of  thofe  who  were  permitted  to  be 
more  aftive,  that  they  frequently  folicited  with  the  . 
greatell  importunity  to  be  permitted  to  work,  and 
often  cried  moR:  heartily  if  this  favour  was  not  in- 
ftantly  granted  ibem. 

How  fwect  thefe  tears  were  to  me,  can  eafily  be- 
imagined ! 

■  The  joy  they  fliowed  upon  being  permitted  to  de- 
fcend  from  their  benches,  and  mix  with  the  work- 
ing children  below,  was  equal  to  the  fohdtude  with 
which  they  had  demanded  that  favour. 

They  were  at  Rrfl  merely  furniOied  with  a  wheel, 
which  they  turned  for  feveral  days  whh  the  foot, 
without  being  permitted  to  attempt  anything  liir- 

ther. 
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ther.  As  foon  as  they  were  become  dexterous  in:" 
this  fimple  operation,  and  habit  had  made  it  fo  eafy* 
and  familiar  to  them  that  the  foot  could  contioue  its' 
motion  mechanically,  without  the  affiftance  of  the 
head  ; — tJU  they  coiUd  go  on  with  their  work,  even 
though  their  attention  was  employed  upon  fome- 
thing.elfe; — till  they  could  anfwer  queftions,  and: 
converfe  freely  witli  thofe  about  them  upon  indif-- 
ferent  fubjefls,  without  interrupting  orembarrafiingr 
the  regular  motion  of  the  wheels  then, — and  not  till 
then, — they  were  fumilhed  with  hemp  or  flax,  and; 
were  taught  to  fpio. 

When  they  had  arrived  at  a-  certain  degree  of. 
dexterity  in  fptnning  hemp  and  flax,  they  were  put- 
to  the  fpinning  of  wool ;  and  this  was  always  repre- 
fented  to  them,  and  confidered  by  them,-  as  an  ho-' 
nourable  promotion.  Upon,  thisoccafion  they  com- 
monly received  fome  public  reward,  a  new  fhirt, — ■ 
a  pair  of  ihoes, — or  perhaps  the  uniform  of  the  ella- 
Uifliment,  as  an  encouragemient  to  them  to  perfovere- 
in  their  induftrious  habits. 

As  coaftant  application  to  any  occupation  for  too 
great  a  length  of  time  is  apt  to  produce  difguft,  and- 
in  t:hildrea  might  even  be  detrimental  to  health,  be- 
fide  the  hour  of  dinner,  an  hour  of  relaxation 
from  work,  (from  eight  o'clock  till  nine,)  in 
the  fcrenoon,  and  another  hour,  (from  three 
o'clock  till  four,)- in  the  afternoon,  were  allowed 
them ;  and  thefe  two  hours  were  fpent  in  a  fchool  ; 
which,  for  want  of  room  elfewhere  in  the  houfc, 
was  kcjjj,  in  the  dining-hall,  where  they  were 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  by  aj 
fchool- 
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ftbool-mafter  engaged  and  paid  for  that  purpofe*^ 
Ibto  this  fehool  other  pcrfons  tcho  worked  in  the 
houfc^  of  A  more  advanced  agej  were  admitted,  if 
they  requefted  it ;  but  few  grown  perfons  feemed 
delirous  of  availing  themfelves  of  this  permilfion* 
As  to  the  children,  they  had  no  choice  in  thb  matter  ^ 
thofe  who  belonged  to  the  eftabliftiment  were  ob- 
Kged  to  attend  the  fehool  regularly  every  day,  morn- 
ing and  evtning.  The  fehool  books,  papery  pens, 
and  ink,  w^re  furnifiied  at  the  expence  of  the  efta-' 
bliJhment. 

To  diftinguifli  thofe  among  the  grown  perfons^  ■ 
that  worked  in  the  houfe,  who  fhcwed  the  greateft 
dexterity  and  induftry  In  the  difierent  manufadureS 
in  which  they  were  employed,  the  beft  workmen 
were  feparated  from  the  others,  and  formed  dtftin^ 
clalTes,  and  were  even  afligned  feparate  rooms  ant^ 
apartments.  This  reparation  was  produ&ive  of  many 
advantages ;  for,  befide  the  fpirit  of  emulation 
which  it  ^cited,  and  kept  alive,  in  every  part  of 
tJie  eftabliftiment,  it  a&brded  an  opportunity  of  c^- 

*  Ai  tbcfe  children  were  not  {but  up-  and  confined  like  pri- 
fonen  in  the  houfe  of  indultr^,  but  all  lodged  in  the  town,  willt 
their  parenu  or  Fn'endi,  they  bad  many  oppbrtunitret  to  recreate 
themfdvei,  and  take  esercire  in  the  open  air ;  not  only  on  holi- 
days, of  which  there  are  a  very  large  number  indeed  kept  in  Ba- 
varia; but  alfo  on  working- days,  in  coming  and  going  to  andT 
from  the.  houfe  of  induftry.  Had  not  thit  been  the  cafe,  a  rea- 
Ibnable  time  would  certainly  have  been  allowed  them  forplayand 
recreation.  The  cadets  belonging  to  the  Mi^tary  Academy  at 
Munich  are  allowed  no  Icfs  llian  liree,  Imun  a  day  for  exercife  and 
lelaKation,  viz,  ont  iour  immediately  after  dinner,  which  is  de- 
voted to  mofic,  and  Iwoboitrt,  letter  ik  the  afternoon,  for  walk>^ 
ing  in  the  country,  or  playing  in  the  open  fields  near  the  town. 
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Tying  on  the  different  manufadur-^G  in  a  Very  aidvan- 
tageous  manlier.  The  moft  dexterous  among  the 
*oot-fpinners,  fbr  inftance,  were  naturally  employed 
opon  the  fineft  wool,  fiich  a?  was^  ufed  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  fineft  and  mod  valuable  goods ;  and  it 
was  very  necefTary  that  thefe  fptnners  Oiould  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  others,  who  worked  upon  coarfef 
materials ;  otherwife,  in  the  manipulations  of  the 
wool,  as  particles  of  it  are  unavoidably  difperfed 
about  in  all  direftions  when  it  is  fpun,  the  coarfer 
particles  thus  mixing  with  the  6ne  would  greatly 
injure  the  manufadure.  It  was  likewife  neceflary, 
iox  a  fimilar  reafoti,  to  feparate  the  fpihners  who 
were  employed  in  fpinning  wool  of  diferent  co- 
lours. But  as  thefe,  and  many-other  like  precau- 
tions are  well  known  to  all  manufadurers,  it  is  not 
neceffary  that  I  ftiould  infill  upon  them  any  farther 
in  this  place  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  necefTary  that  I  (hould 
enter  into  alt  the  details  of  any  of  the  maiiufaAures 
carried  on  in  the  edabllfhment  I  am  defciibing.  It 
will  be  quite  fufHcient,  if  I  merely  enumerate 
them,  and  give  a  brief  account  of  the  meafures 
adopted  to  prevent  frauds  en  the  parts  of  the  work* 
men,  and  others,  who  were  employed  in  carrying 
them  on. 

In  treating  this  fubjefl  it  will  however  be  necel- 
iary  to  go  back  a  little,  and  to  give  a  more  paiti- 
cular  account  of  the  internal  government  of  this 
eftabiilhment ;  and  firft  of  all  I  muft  obferve,  that 
the  government  of  the  Mi/ilary  Work-houfe^  as  it  is 
called,  is  quite  diftinft  from  the  government  of  the 
inftitution  for  the  poor;  the  Work-houfe  being 
merely 
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faerely  i  manufadlory,  like  any  other  manufaQory^ 
iiipported  upon  its  own  private  capital ;  which  ca- 
pital has  no  connexion  whatever  with  aii  j  fund  def- 
tined  for  the  poor. — It  is  under  the  foIe.direS:iono£ 
its  own  particular  governors  and  oTerfeerS)  and  is 
carried  on  at  the  fble  ri&  of  the  owner.  The  injii-. 
tutionfor  the  fs^or,  on  the  other  hand^  is,  merely  an. 
inftitution  of  charity,  joined  to  a  general  dire£Uoa 
of  the  police,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  paupers.  The 
committee,  ot  deputation^  as  it  is  called,  which  ts 
at  the  he^d  of  this  inllitution,  has  the  fol«  dlredion 
of  all  funds  deftined  for  the  t^lief  of.  the  poor  in 
Munich,  and  the  diftributioa  of  alms.  This  depu- 
tation has  likewife  tfaediredion  of  the  kitchen,  and 
bake-houfe,  which  are  eClabliihed  in  the  Military 
Work-houfe  -y  and  of  the  details  relative  to  the. feed- 
ing of  the  poor  \  for  it  is  from  the  funds  deftined 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  tliat  thefe  expences  are  de- 
frayed :  the  deputation  is  alfo  in  conneflion  with 
the  Military  Work-houfe  relative  to  the  clothing  of 
(he  poor,  and  the  diltribotion  of  rewards  to  thdfe 
ef  them  who  particularly  diftinguilhed  themfelves  by 
their  good  behaviour  and  their  induftry,  but  this  is 
merely  a  mercantile  correfpondence.  The  deputa- 
tion has  ne  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  whatever 
in  the  internal  management  of  this  eflablifbmeat, 
confidered  as  a  manufactory.  In  this  refpe^t  it  is 
to  all  intents  and  purpoles  a  perfedly  didind  and 
todepeadent  eftabliOmmu, — But  notwithftanding  - 
this,  th^  two  e.liablifhments  are  fo  dependent  on 
e^cb  other  m  many  refpeds,  that  neither  of  them 
could  well  fi^bfift  alone. 

The 
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The  Military  Work-houfe  being  principally  de- 
signed as  a  manu^dory  for  clothing  the  army,  its 
capital,  which  at  firft  confifted  in  about  150,000 
florins,  but  which  has  fince  increafed  to  above 
350,000  florins,  was  advanced  by  the  military  cheftj 
and  hence  it  is,  that  it  was  called  the  Military  Werk- 
bou/e,  and  pot  under  the  diredion  of  the  council  of 
war. 

For  the  internal  management  of  the  eftablifbtnenty 
a  fpecial  commiffion  was  named,  confiiling  of,  one 
counfelloT  of  war,  of  the  department  of  military 
economy,  or  of  the  clothing  of  the  army ; — one 
captain,  which  laft  is  infpe£tor  of  the  houfe,  and 
has  apartments  in  h,  where  he  Iddges ;— and  the 
Aore-keeper  of  the  magazine  of  military  clothing. 

Thefe  commilTioners,  who  have  the  magazine  of 
military  cbthing  at  the  fame  time  under  their  di- 
reftion,  have,  under  my  immediate  fuperinteAdence,- 
the  fole  government  and  difeftion  of  this  eftabtifli- 
ment  j-'-of  aH  the  inferior  officers  ;-^fervanti  j-^ 
manufafluTers  ;-*and  'workmen,  belonging  to  it  j 
and  of  all  mercantile  operations ; — ContraSs  ;-i- 
pnrchafes ; — lales,  &c;  And  it  is  with  thefe  com- 
miflioners  that  the  regiments  correfpond,  in  order 
to  be  furnifhed  with  clothing,  and  other  neceffaries  j 
and  into  their  hands  they  pay  the  Miount  of  the 
different  articles  received. 

The  caft  belongii^'to  this  eftablifliment  is  placed 
in  a  cheft  fumifiied  with  three  feparate  locks,  of  one 
of  which  each  of  the  commiffioners  keeps  the  key ; 
and  all  thefe  commiffioners  are  jointly,  and  feverally, 
anfwerable  for  the  contents  of  the  cheft* 
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iWe  commiffioners  hold  their  feffioni  regularly 
twice  a  week,  or  oftener  if  circumftances  require 
it,  in  a  room  in  the  Military  Work-houfe  deftined 
for  that  purppfe,  where  the  correfpondence,  an4 
atl  accounts  and  documents  belonging  xa  thp  efl^- 
bliHiment,  and  other  records,  are  kept  \  and  whe^e 
the  fecretary  of  the  commiflion  conftamly  attends. 

When  very  large  contrad^  are  made  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  raw  DiateriaU)  particularly  when  they  ar<e 
made  with  foreigners,  the  conditions  are  firft  fub- 
mitt^d  t)y  the  commiffioners  tQ  the  council  of  war 
for  their  approbation ;  but  in  all  concerns  of  lefs 
moment,  and  particularly  in  all  the  current  bufine^s 
of  the  eftablilhment  •,-~Aa  the  ordinary  purchafes, — 
fales, — and  other  mercantile  tranfactionsj — the  coni- 
miflioners  ad  by  their  own  immediate  autt^ority : 
but  all  the  tranfadions  of  the  commifConers  being 
entered  regularly  in  their  jewnah,  and  the  moft 
particular  account  of  all  fales,  apd  purchafes,  an(l 
other  receipts  and  expenditures  being  kept;  and 
inventories  being  taken  every  ye^r,  of  all  raw  ma- 
terials ; — maoufafture^  upon  hand ; — :^d  other  ef- 
feds,  belonging  to  the  eltabUflimisnt ;  and  an  an- 
nual account  of  profit  and  lofs,  regularly  made  out ; 
all  peculation,  and  other  abufes,  are  molt  e&edually 
prevented. 

The  fteward,  or  _ftgre-keeper  of  raw  materialsy  as 
he  is  called,  has  the  care  of  all  raw  materials,  and 
of  all  Bnilhed  manufadures  defined  for  private  fale. 
The  former  are  kept  in  magazines,  or  ftoro-rooms» 
of  which  he  alone  has  tbf  keys,— -the  latter  are  kept 
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in  rooms  fet  apart  as  a  ftore, — or  (hop, — where 
they  are  expofed  for  puUic  infpeftion,  and  fale.— 
To  prevent  abufes  in  the  fale  of  thefe  manufeQures, 
their  prices,  which  are  determined  upon  a  calcula- 
tion of  what  they  coft,  and  a  certain  per  cent,  add- 
ed for  the  profits  of  the  houfc,  arc  tnarked  upoii  the 
goods,  (ind  are  never  altered ;  and  a  regular  acr 
cotint  is  kept  of  afl,  even  of  the  mod  inconftder- 
able  articles 'fold,  in  which  not  only  the  commodity^ 
with  its  quality,  quaritity,  and  price,  is  fpecified ; 
but  the  name  of  the  purchafer,  and  the  day.  of  the 
month  wheo  ttje  parcKafe  was  made,  arp  jnen- 
tioned. 

All  artidee  cif  clothing  ijellined  for  the  army 
vhich  are  made  up  in  the  houfe ;  as  well  as  alU 
goods  in  the  piece,  defined  for  military  clothing, 
jare  lodged  in  the  Military  Magazine ;  which  is  Situ- 
ated at  fome  diftance  from  the  Military  Work-houfe; 
and  is  under  the  care  and  infpedioD  of  the  Military 
ftore-keeper. 

From  this  Military  Magazine,  which  may  be  cofl; 
fidered  as  an  appendix  to  the  Military  Work-houfe, 
and  is  in  faA  under  the  fame  diredion,  the  regi- 
ments are  fupplied  with  every  article  of  their  cloth- 
ing. But  in  order  that  the  army  accounts  may  be 
more  fimple,  ^nd  more  eafily  checked,  and  that  the 
total  annual  expence  of  each  regiment  may  be  more  ■ 
readily  afcertained,  the  regiments  pay,  at  certain 
fixed  prices,  for  all  the  articles  they  receive  from 
the  Military  Magazine,  and  charge  fuch  expendi- 
tures in  the  annual  accoant  which  they  fend  in  to 
the  War  Office. 

The 
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The  order  obferved  with  regard  to  the  delivery 
pf  the  raw  materials  by  the  ftore-keeper  or  fteward 
of  the  Military  Work.houfe  to  thofe  employed  i^ 
manufacturing  them,  is  as  follows ; 

In  the  manufadures  of  wool,  for  inftance,  fae 
delivers  to  the  mailer-clothier  a  cert^n  quantity, 
commonly  ipb  pounds,  of  wool,  of  a  certain  qua- 
lity and  defcription  ;  taken  from  a  certain  divifion, 
or  bin^  in  th^  Magazine ;  bearing  &  certain  num- 
ber ;  in  order  to  its  bang  forted.  And  as  a  regir 
fter  is  kept  of  the  wool  that  is  put  into  thefe  bins 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  the  lot^  of  wool  are  aU 
ways  kept  feparate,  it  is  perfeftly  eafy  at  any  time 
to  determine  when,-T-and  where, — and  from  whom, 
the  wool  delivered  to  the  forter  was  purchafed  j^ 
and  what  wag  paid  for  it  ^  and  confequently,  to 
trace  the  wool  from  the  flock  where  it  was  grown, 
to  the  cloth  into  which  it  w^s  formed ;  and  even  to 
the  perfon  who  wore  it.  And  fimilar  arrangements 
are  adopted  with  regard  to  all  other  raw  materials 
ufed  in  the  various  manufactures. 

The  advantages  arifing  from  this  arrangement  are 
too  obvious  to  require  being  particularly  mentioned. 
It  not  only  prevents  numberlefs  abufes  on  the  part 
of  thofb  employed  in  the  various  manufadures,  but 
afibrds  a  ready  method  of  detecting  any  frauds  on 
the  part  of  thofe  from  whom  the  raw  materials  are 
purchafed. 

The  wool  received  by  the  mafter-clothier  is  by 
him  delivered  to  the  wool-forters  to  be  forted.  To 
prevent  frauds  on  the  part  of  the  wool-forters,  not 
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only  all  the  wool-forters  work  in  the  fame  room, 
under  the  immediate  infpeftion  of  the  mafler  wool- 
jbrter^  but  a  certain  quantity  of  each  lot  of  voo>I 
being  forted  in  the  prefence  of  fome  one  of  the  pub- 
lic officers  belonging  to  the  houfe,  it  is  ie^.by  the 
experiment  how  much  per  cent,  is  Ipft  by  the  fepa- 
ratipn  of  dirt  an^  tilth  in  forting  %  and  the  qu^tity 
of  forted  wool  of  the  .diflFerent  qualities,  which  the 
forter  is  obliged  to  deliver  for  each  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  wool  received  from  the  magazine,  ,is  from 
hence  determined' 

The  great  fecret  of  .tf^e  woollen  -manufaSory  i; 
^n  the  foTiting  qf  the  wool,  aod  if  this  is  not  partis 
cularly  attended  to  5  th^t  is  to  fay,  if  the  different 
kinds  of  wool  of  various  qualities  which  each  ;Peece 
naturally  contaijns,  are  not  carefully  feparatcd ;  and 
if  each  kind  of  wool  is  not  employed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  for  that  alone,  for  which  it  is  beft  calcu- 
latedj  no  woollen  manufadory  can  poUibly  fubfift 
with  advantage. 

Each  fleece  is  commonly  feparated  into  five  or 
fUE  different  parcels  of  wool,  of  different  qualities, 
by  the  forters  in  the  Military  Work-houfe ;  and  of 
thefe  parcels,  fome  are  employed  for  warp  j-r^ther^ 
for  woof ; — others  for  combing  ; — and  that  which 
is  very  cqarfe  and  indiSerent,  for  coarfe  mittens  for 
the  peafants ; — for  the  lifts  of  broad  cloths,  &c. 

The  wool,  when  forted,  is  delivered  ba,ck  by  the 
inafter-clothler  to  the  fleward,  who  now  places  it 
in  the  foried-wool  magazine,  where  it  is  kept  in 
feparate  btos,  according  to  its  different  qualities 

and 
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fcnd  deftinations,  ti!l  it  is  delWeTid  out  to  ba  n^u- 
faSured.  As  thefe  bins  are  ail  numbered,  and  fl 
the  quality  and  deftination  of  the  wool  ■which  iS 
lodged  in  each  bin  is  always  the  fame,  it  is  fufScU 
ent  in  defcribing  the  wool  afterwards  a3  it  pafleS 
through  the  hands  of  the  different  manufaam^r^ 
merely  to  mention  ///  number ;  that  Is  to  fay,  th« 
number  of  the  bih  ih  the  forted-veaol-magazine  from 
'■whence  it  was  tak^. 

As  a  niori  particular  accdunt  of  thefc  variotii 
manipulations,  and  (he  means  ufed  to  prevent  frauds, 
may  not  only  be  intcrefting  to  all  who  are  curious 
in  thefc  matters',  but  may  alfo  be  of  real  ufe  to  fucH 
as  may  engage  in  fimitar  undertakings,  }  fliall  take 
the  Hberty  to  enlarge  a  little  upon  this  fubjeft. 

From  the  magazine  of  forted  wool,  the  inaftef- 
clothitr  receives  this  forted  wool  again,  in  order  td 
Its  being  wolfed, — greafed,— carded, — and  f[iui», 
under  his  infpeftion,  and  then  delivered  into  thfc 
ftore-room  of  woollen  yarn.  '  As  woollen  yam  ht 
receives  it  again,  and  delivers  it  to  the  cloth-weaver. 
—  Ihe  cloth-weaver  returns  it, In  cloth  to  the  ftew- 
ard. — The  fteward  delivers  it  to  the  fuller  ^ — thfc 
fuller  to  the  cloth-fliearer  }-*— the  cloth-IheaTer  to  the  ' 
cloth-preffer ; — and  tfie  cloth-preffer  to  the  fteward  ; 
— and  by  this  laft  it  is  delivered  into  the  Military 
Magazine,  if  deftihed  for  the  afmy  ;  if  not,  it  is 
placed  in  the  (hop  for  fale,  ITie  mafter-clothier  iit 
anfwerabk  for  all  the  forted  wool  he  receives,  till 
he  delivers  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  wool-fpinners  j  and 
all  his  accounts  are  fettled  with  the  fteward  once  li 
week.— The  clerk  of  the  fpinners  is  anfwtr^le  foe 
.      F  tbfc 
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the  carded  and  combed  wool  he  receives  ^m  tktf' 
Biafter-clothier,  till  it  is  'delivered  in  yarn  in  the' 
ftore-room ;  and  his  accounts  are  likewife  fettled' 
«ith  the  maCler-clothier,  and  with  the  clerk  of  the 
ftbre-room,  (who  is  called  the  clerk-of  the  controul,) 
once  a  week.  The  fpinnerK  wages  are  paid  by  the 
cl^k  of  the  controul,  upon  the  fpin-ticket,  figned' 
by  the  derk  of  the  fpinners ;  in  which  ticket,  the 
quantity,  and  quality  of  the  yam  fpun  being  fpect-' 
fied,  together  with  the  name  of  ^le  fpinner,  the 
weekly  delivery  of  yarn  by  the  clerk  of  the  fpinners 
into  the  ilore-room,  muft  anfwer  to  the  fpin-tickets 
received'  and  paid  by  the  clerk  of  the  contrbuL 
More  effeftually-to  prevent  frauds,  each  delivery  of 
yam  to  the  clerk  of  the  fpinners  is  bound  up  in  a 
fep^rate  bundle,  to'which  is  attached  an  abflrad  of 
the  fpin-ticket,  in  which  ab(lra&  is  Ipecified,  the  ^ 
name  of  the  fpinner  ; — the  date  of  the  delivery  ;—•- 
the  number  of  the  fpin-ticket ;— i-and  the  quantity 
and  quality'of  the  yarn.  This  arrangement  not  on- 
,Iy  facilitates  the  fettlement  of  the  weekly  account* 
betweeft  the  elerk  of  the  fpinners  and  the  clerk  of 
-the  controul,  when  the  former  makes  his  weekly 
rdclivery  of  yarn  into  the  ftore-room,  but  renders  it 
eafy  alfo  to  deteS  any  frauds  committed  by  the 
■fpinners. 

The  wages  of  the  fpinners  are  regolated  by  the' 
finenefsoftheyarn;  thatis,  by  the  number  of  fltains, 
;or  rather  knots,  which  they  fpin  from  the  pound  of 
.^'ool.  Each  knot  is  compofed  of  loo  threads,  and 
each  thread,  or.  turn  of  the  reel,  is  two  Bavarian 
-yards  in  length  >  and  to  prevent  frauds  in  reeling, 
;Cl9ck-reeUf  proved  and  feakd,  are  fumlihed  by  the 
efiablifli- 
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eftablifliment  to  all  the  fpinners.     It  is  polGble,  how-i' 

ever,  no'twiihftanding  this  precaution,  for  the  fpin- 
nfers  to  cbmmit  frauds,  by  binding  up  knots  con- 
taining a  fmaller  number  of  threads  than  1 00. — It 
is  true  they  have  little  temptation  to  do  fo,  for  as 
their  wages  are  in  faft  paid  by  the  weight  of  the 
yarn  delivered,  and  the  number  of  knots  ferving 
merely  to  determine  the  price  by  the  pound  which 
they  have  a  right  to  receive,  any  advantages  they 
can  derive  from  ffAuds  committed  in  reeling  arc 
very  trifiing  indeed.  Dut  trifling  as  they  are,  fuch 
frauds  would  no  doubt  fomettmes  be  commiited, 
were  it  not  known  that  it  is  abfolutely  impojftble  for' 
them  to  efcape  dete&ion. 

Not  only  the  clerk  of  the  fpinners  examines  the 
yarn  when  he  receives  it,  and  counts  the  threads  in 
any  of  the  knots  which  appear  to  be  too  fmall,  but 
the  name  of  the  fpinner,  with  a  note  of  the  quantity 
of  knots,  accompanies  the  yarn  into  the  ftore-room, 
as  was  before  obferved,  and  from  thence  to  the 
fpooler,  by  whom  it  is  wound  off  j  any  frauds  com- 
mitted in  reeling  cannot  fail  to  be  brought  home  to 
■  the  fpinner. 

The  bundles  of  carded  wool  delivered  to  the  fpin- 
ners, though  they  are  called  pounds,  are  not  exa£t 
pounds.  They  contain  each  as.  much  more  than  a 
pound,  as  is  oeceffary,  allowing  for  waftage  in  fpin- 
ning,  in  order  that  the  yam  when  fpun  may  weigh 
a  pound.  If  the  yam  is  found  to  be  wanting  in 
weight,  a  proportional  deduQion  ia  made  from  the 
wages  of  the  fpinner ;  wjiich  deduSion,  to  prevent 
frauds,  amounts  to  a  trifle  more  than  the  value  of 
the  yam  which  is  wanting. 
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Frauds  in  weaving  are  prevented  by  delivering  llitf 
yarn  to  the  weavers  by  weight,  and  receiving  the 
cloth  by  weight  from  the  loom.  In  the  other  opera- 
tions of  the  mauufa£hires,  fuch  as  fulling,  {hearing^-, 
prefling,  &c.  no  frauds  are  to  be  apprehended. 

Similar  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  frauds  in' 
tfie  linen  ; — cotton ; — and  other  manufaftures  car-- 
ricd  on  in  the  houfe  ;  and  fo  effeftual  are  the  means 
aplopted,  that  during  more  than  five  years  fince  the* 
eftabliflimenr  was  mftituted,  no  one  fraud  of  the 
■  !eaft  confequence  has  been  difcovered  ;  the  evident 
itnpoffibility  of  eCcaping  defeSton  in  thofe  pradices^' 
having  prevented  the  attempt. 

Though  'the  above-mentioned  details  may  be  fuf- 
ficicnr  to  give  fome  idea- of  the  general  order  which* 
reigns  in  every  part  of  this  esoenfive  eftabliftiraent ;; 
^i  as  fuccefs  in'  an  underaking  of  this  kind  de--  ■ 
pends  eflentially  on  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  in  all  its; 
Various  branches  in  the  mod  methodical  manner^- 
and  rendering  one  operatioa  a  check  upon  the  other,. 
a$  well  as  in  making  the  perfons  employed  abfolutely 
refponfible  for  all  frauds  and-  negleds  committed  in 
theirvarious  departments,  I  (hall  either  add  in  the 
Appendix,  or  publifh  feparately,  a  full  account  of 
the  internal  details  of  the  various  trades  and  manu- 
iaftures  carried  on  in  the  Military  Work-houfe,  andr 
co[ues  of  all  the  different  tickets,- — returns, — tables, 
—accounts,  &c.  made  ufe  of  in  carrying  ontfae  bu- 
finefs of  this  e(labli(hmenr. 

Though  thffe  accounts-  will  render  tliis  work 
more  voluminous  than  I  could  have  wi(hed,  yet, 
as  fuch  details  can  hardly  fail  to  be  very  ufeful  to- 
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<Tiofc,  who,  either  upon  a  larger,  or  TmaUerf  cale, 
jiiay  engage  in  fipiiiar  undertakings,  I  haVe  deter- 
jinneU  to  publifti  them. 

I'o  Ihow  that  the  regulations  obrerved  in  carryix^ 
on  the  vatious  trades  and  manufaSuret  in  the  Mili- 
tary Work-ho^re  are  gopd,  it  will,  I  flatter  mylelf, 
be  quite  fuiBcient  to  refer  to  the  fioutifhing  Hate  of 
ihe  ettablifliment ;  to  its  growing  reputation  ; — to 
its  extenfive  connexions,  which  reach  eiren .  to  fy- 
reign  countries  ; — to  tJie  pundualily  with  which  s^U 
its  engagements  axe  fullUled  ;— to  its  iMVnpeacfa^d 
.credit ; — and  to  its  growing  wealth. 

Notwithflanding  all  xhe  diladvantages  under  vhitffa 
it  laboured  in  its  infant  ftaie,  the  net  profits  ariOng 
irom  it  during  the  fix  years  it  has  exifted,  amount 
to  above  i  oo,oco  florins ;  after  the  expenccs  pf 
every  kind,— ffalaries, — wages, — repairs.  Sec  have 
been  deducted ;  and  the  bufineis  is  fo  much  increafed 
of  late,  in  confequence  of  the  augmentation  of  the 
demands  of  clothing  for  the  troops,  thiit  the  amoupt 
of  the  orders  received  and  executed  the  lafl  year,  did 
not  fall  much  fliort  of  ha/f  a  millioii  of  fiorin*. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that,  not  the  whole 
army  of  the  Elector,  but  only  the  fifteen  Bavarian 
regiments,  are  fumifhedwith  clothing  from  the  Mi- 
iitary  Work-houfe  at  Munich,  The  troops  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  thofe  of  the  Duchies  of  Juliers  asd 
Bergen,  receive  their  cloihmg  from  a  fimil^  eftai- 
bUfliment  at  Manheim. 

The  Military  Work-houfe  at  Manheim  was  in- 
deed ercfted  feveral  months  before  that  at  Munich  i 
hut  39  it  is  not  immediately  connected  with  any  in- 
ftitutioo 
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ftitutlon  for  the  poor, — as  the  poor  are  not  fed  in 
it, — and  as  it  was  my  firft  attempt,  or  coup  iTeffaif^ 
it  is,  in  many  refpefts,  inferior  in  its  internal  ar- 
rangemenis  to  that  at  Munich.     I   have  therefore 

"  chofen  this  laft  for  the  fubjeft  of  my  defcriptions  ; 
and  would  propofe  it  as  a  model  for  imitation,  in 
preference  to  the  other. 

As  both  thefe  eftabtilhments  owe  their  exiflence 
to  myfelf,  and  as  they  both  remain  under  my  imme- 
dia.e  fuperintendence,    it    may  very  naturally  be 

-  a&ed,  why  that  at  Manheim  has  not  been  put  upon 
the  fame  footing  with  that  at  Munich  ? — My  anfwer 
to  this  queftion  would  be,  that  a  variety  of  circum- 

:  ftances,  too  foreign  to  my  prefent  fubjeft  to  be  ex- 
plained here,  prevented  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Mi- 
litary Work-houfe  at  Manheim  being  carried  to  that 
perfcftion  which  I  could  have  wiflied  ". 

But  it  is  time  that  I  fliould  return  to  the  poor  of 
Munich ;  for  whofe  comfort  and  happinefs  1  la- 
boured with  fo  much  pleafure,  and  whofe  hiftory 
vill  ever  remain  by  far  the  mod  inteiefting  part  of 
this  publication. 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  firft  edition  of  thii  Eflayt  the 
Aatbor  has  rcccJTed  an  account  of  the  total  deflnidioo  of  the 
Military  Work-houfe  at  Manheim.  It  wai  fet  on  fire,  and  burnt 
'  to  the  grouad,  durbg  the  late  ficge  of  that  city  by  the  AuftriaB 
trooj^ 
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■4  farther  Account  of  the  Poor  who  were  brought  tcf 
getter  in  the  Houft  of  Indujiry  :—And  of  the  inter- 
ring Change  which  -wai  produced  in  their  Manners 
and  Dffpofttions. — Various  Proofs  that  the  Means 
ufed  for  making  them  indujirimu^  con^ertable^  anS 
happy,  viere fuccefsful. 

JL  HE  aiiiikwardnefs  of  ihefe  poQr  creatures,  whefi 
they  were  firft  taken  from  the  flrcets  as  beggars,  and 
^ut  to  work,  way  eafily  be  conceived ;  but  the  facility 
juith  which  they  acquired  addrefs  in  rfie  various  ma,-  ■ 
^ufaflmes  in  which  they  ,wei;€. employed,  was  very 
femarkable,  and  much  exceeded  my  xzpe<Qatiqn. 
But  what  was  quite  furprifmg,  ,^d  at  the  fame  tlp^ 
interefti^ig  in  the  higheft  degree;  was  <he  apparent 
%nd  rapid  change  >vhich  was  produced  in  their 
manners,-r-in  their  -gener;tl  .behaviour, — and  eveft 
an  the  very. air  of  their  cquntenaivces,  ,upon  l)eing  a 
Jittle  ^QullQmed  to  .their  new  Gtuatjons.  'Hie  kind 
ufage  they  met  with,  and  the  comforts  they  eq- 
joyed,  feeiqed  to  have  foftened  their  hearts,  and 
awak,ene4  in  them  f^timents  as  new  and  furprifrng 
to  themfelves,  ^s  they  >Fere  inierefting  to  .liioJi: 
abovt  tttem. 

The  meluicholy  gloom  jof  mifery,  and  air  of 
.uneafipefs  and  embarraifment,  difappeared  i)y  little 
.aigid  little  irq^  their  co^aten^uj^es,  and  were  fuo 

ceeded 
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c^ded  by  a  timid  dawH  of  cheerfulnefs,  rendered 
moft  otquifitely  interefting  by  a  certain  mixture  of 
filent  gratitude,  which  no  language  can  defcribe. 

In  the  infancy  of  this  eftabtiOiKifnt,  when  thefe 
poor  creatures  were  firft  brought  together,  I  ufed 
very  frequently  to  vifit  thetn, — to  fpeak  kindly  to 
themi-T-and  to  encourage  them ;  and  1  fcMom  palled 
through  the  halls  where  they  were  at  work,  without 
being  a  witnefs  to  the  moft  moving  fcenes. 

Objeds, formerly  the  moft  miferable  and  wretched, 
whom  I  had  feen  for  years  as  beggars  in  the  ftreets  \ 
^young  women, — perhaps  the  unhappy  vifiims  d 
fedu£lion,  who,  having  loft  their  reputation,  and 
being  turned  adrift  in  the  world,  without  a  fi-iend 
and  without  a  home,  were  reduced  to  the  neceffitj 
«f  begging,  to  fuftain  a  miferable  exiftencc,  now 
recognized  m£  as  their  benefador;  and,  with  tears 
Aopping  fall  from  their  cheeks,  continued  thdr 
work  in  the  moft  expreffive  filence. 
■  If  they  were  aflted,  what  the  matter  was  with 
Aem  ?  their  anfwer  was,  ('*  nichts")  *'  nothing  ;" 
accompanied  by  a  look  of  affedionate  regard  and 
gratitude,  lu  exquifitety  touching  as  frequently 
•te  draw  tears  firora  the  moft  infenfit^le  of  the  by- 
ftanden. 

It  was  not  poffible  to  be  miftaken  with  refped 
to  the  real  ftate  of  the  minds  of  thefe  poor  people  j 
every  thing  ^}out  them  fliowed  that  they  were 
deeply  afteded  with  the  kindnefs  Oiewn  them  ;— 
and  that  their  hearts  were  really  foftened,  appeared, 
BOt  only  from  their  unaffeded  expr^ons  of  gra- 
titude, but  alfa  ftom  Ae  cffufiose  of  their  affec- 
tionate 
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jtQUate  T-egard  for'tho&  who  were  dear  to  tbeoi.  I9 
ihort,  never  did  1  witneTs  fi^ch  affe^tng  fceoee  a| 
paiTed  between  fome  of  thefe  poor  people  and  their 
^Udren. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  the  children  watt 
feparated  irom  the  grown  perrons.  This  was  thq 
$afe  at  firft ;  but  9s  foon  9s  order  was  thorougfalj 
eftablidied  in  every  part  of  the  houle,  and  the  poor 
peo{4e  had  actjuired  a  certain  degree  of  addrefs  ia 
iheir  work,  and  evidently  topk  pleafure  in  it,  a« 
many  of  thofe  who  had  children  exi»-efred>  an  cxr- 
)ieft  delire  to  haye  them  iiear  them,  pennilGon  'was 
granted  fcff  that  purpofe ;  and  the  fpinntng  halls, 
\)y  d^ees,  were  filled  with  the  mofl:  interefting  lit- 
tle groups  of  induftripus  families,  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  diligence  and  addrefs ;  and  who  dit 
j^yed  a  fcetie,  at  once  the  qaoft  ^yify,  and  the  molt 
cheerful,  that  can  be  imagined. 

An  indiiftrious  family  is  ever  a.  pleafmg  objefi^ 
but  there  was  fomething  peculiarly  interefting  and 
affefling  in  the  groups  of  thefe  poor  people.  Wher 
ther  it  was,  that  thofe  who  faw  them  compared  thor 
prefent  fituation  with  the  flate  of  mifery  and  wretch- 
ednefs  from  which  they  had  been  taken  i-~ca  whe- 
ther it  was  the  joy  and  exuUation  which  were  ex- 
prelfed  in  the  countenances  of  the  poor  parents  in 
contemplating  their  children  all  bufily  employed 
about  them ; — or  the  air  of  felf-fatisfaftion  which 
thefe  little  urchins  put  on,  at  the  confcioufnefis  of 
their  own  dexterity,  while  they  purfued  their  work 
."with  redoubled  diligence  upon  being  obferved,  that 
rendered  the  fcene  fo  Angularly  interefting, — I  know 

not; 
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Stot  -f  but  certain  it  is,  that  few  ftrangers  who  Ttftf- 
^  the  eftablifliment,  came  out  of  thefe  halls  whh- 
out  being  much  affeded. 

Maoy  humane  and  welUdi^fed  peribns  are  often 
.vithheld  from  giving  alms,  on  account  of  the  bad 
charader  of  beggars  in  general ;  but  this  circum- 
Vtande,  though  it  ought  undoubtedty-to  be  taken  i«- 
io  coniideration  in  deterauBing  the  mode  of  adnu- 
niftering  onr  charitable  affiflance,  fhould  certainly 
not  prevent  our  irrterefting  ourfelTcs  in  the  fete  of 
thefe  unhappy  beings.  On  the  contrary,  it  oughr 
40  be  an  additional  inratement  to  -us  to  relieve  them^ 
— for  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  thai  their  crimes 
are  very  often  the  egiiit,  not  ±e  caufrs  of  thek-  mife- 
rj ;  and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  by  removing  .the  cauCe, 
■the  effefts  will  ceafe. 

Nothing  is  jnore  extraordinary  and  unaccount-' 
able,  than  the  inconfiflency  of  mankind  in  every 
xbing ;  even  in  the  praSice  of  that  divine  virtue 
benevolence  \  and  molt  of  our  mift^es  arife  more 
from  indolence  and  from  inattention,  than  from  any 
thing  eUe.  The  bufy  part  of  mankind  are  too  in- 
•tent  upon  their  own  private  purfuits;  and  thofe 
who  have  leifure,  are  too  ayerfe  from  giving  them- 
-felvee  trouble,  to  invcftigMe  a  fubjeft  but  too 
generally  confidered  as  tirefome  and  unintereft- 
ing.  But  if  it  be  true,  that  We  are  really  happy 
only  in  proportion  ae  we  ought  to  be  fo ; — that  is, 
in  proportion  as  we  are  tnftrumental  in  promoting 
the  happinefs  of  others  ;  no  ftudy  fureiy  can  be  fo 
inteiefting,  as  that  which  teaches  us  how  moll  effec- 
tually 
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(ually  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  our  fdlov* 
creatures. 

V  love  he  hXmAy  felf-love  is  certainly  very  fliort- 
fighted ;  and  without  the  affifiance  of  reafon  and 
refitfti'jo,  is  but  a  bad  guide  in  the  purfuit  of  hap- 
pinefs. 

Thofe  who  take  pleafure  in  depreciating  all  the 
fecial  virtues  have  reprefented  pity  as  a  mere  felf- 
ilh  pallion  ^  and  there  are  fome  circumdances  which 
appear  to  juftify  this  opinion.  It  is  certain  that  the 
piisfortunes  of  others  .affe.d  us,  not  in  proportion  to 
their  greatnefs,  but  in  proportion  to  their  neamefg 
.  10  ourfelvos  j  or  to  the  chanqes  that  they  may  reach 
us  in  our  turns.  A  rich  man  is  infinitely  more  af- 
fe^ed  at  the  misfortunes  of  his  neighbour,  who,  by 
the  failure  of  a  bankier  with  whom  he  had  trufted 
the  greater  part  of  his  fortune ; — by  an  unlucky  run 
at  play, — or  by  other  lofles,  is  yeduced  from  a  ftatc 
of  affluence,  to  the  neceffity  of  laying  down  his  car- 
riage ; — leaving  the  town ; — and  retiring  into  the 
country  upon  a  few  hundreds  a-year — than  by  the 
total  ruiii  of  the  indpftrious  tradefman  over  the  way, 
who  is  dragged  to  prifon,  and  his  numerous  family 
of  young  and  helplefs  children  left  to  (larve. 

But  however  felfifli  pity  may  be,  benevolence  cer- 
tainly fprings  from  a  more  noble  origin.  It  is  a  good- 
natured, — generous  fentimcnt,  which  does  not  re- 
quire being  put  to  the  torture  in  order  to  be  ftimu- 
lated  to  adion.  And  it  is  this  fentiment,  not  pity, 
pr  coDipai&on,  which  I  would  wilb  to  excite. 

-    ^-T 
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Pity  is  always  attettded  snth  pain-;  ajld  if  our  Aif- 
ferings  at  being  witne^es  of  th.e  diflxefles  of  ptbers, 
fbmetimes  force  us  to  relieve  them,  ne  can  neither 
liave  mucb  merit,  nor  any  lading  fatisfafiion,  from 
fuch  involuntary  atts  of  charity;  but  the  enjoy- 
ments which  refult  from  ads  of  genuine  benevo- 
lence are  as  lafting  as  they  are  esquilititely  delight- 
iaV;  and  the  more  they  are  analyzed  and  con- 
templated, the  more  they  ccwtribute  to  that  inward 
peace  of  mind  and  felf  approbation,  which  alone 
conlUtute  real  happinefs.  This  is  the  *'  foul's  calm 
ftm-fhine,  and  the  heart-fejt  joy,"  which  i%  nrtuc's 
prize. 

To  induce  mankind  to  engage  in  any  enterprife^  it 
is  peceHary,  (irft,  to  fhcw  that  fuccefs  will  be  attendr 
ed  with  real  advantage  ;  andfecondly.that  itmay  be 
obtained  without  much  diSiculty.  The  re^vards  at^ 
tendant  upon  ads  of  benevolence  have  fo  often  beeif 
defcribed  and  f:elebrated,  in  every  country  and  JH 
every  language,  that  it  wpuld  be  prefumptioa  in  me 
Jo  fuppofe  I  could  add  any  thing  new  lipoij  a  fubjed 
already  difcufled  by  the  greatelt  matters  of  rhetoric, 
and  embellifhed  with  a31  the  irrcfillible  charms  of 
,  leloquence  \  but  as  examples  of  Juuefi  are  fpmetimes 
more  eiHcacious  in  Simulating  mankind  to  adion, 
than  the  moft  fplendid  reafonings  and  admonitions, 
it  is  upon  my  fuccefs  in  the  enterprife  of  which  I  have 
undertaken  to  give  an  account,  that  my  hopes  of  en- 
gaging others  to  follow  fuch  an  example  are  chiefly 
founded  ;  and  hence  it  is,  (hat  I  fo  often  return  to 
that,  part  of  my  fubjed,  and  infift  with  fo'  much 
perfeverance 
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prefefvance  upon  the  pleafure  which  this  fuccetsaf- 
forded  me.  I  am  aware  that  I  expofe  myfelf  ta 
being  fufpefted  of  oflentation,  particulaFly  by  thofe 
who  are  oot  able  to  enter  fully  into  my  iituation  and 
feeliags  ;  but  neither  thisr  npr  any  other  coniideni' 
tion,  (halt  prevent  me  from  treating  the  fubjeft  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  may  appear  beft  adapted  to  render 
my  labours  of  pablic  utility. 

Why  fhould  1  not  mention  even  the  marks  of  af- 
fe£Uonate  regard  and  refpe£t  which  I  received,  fronv 
the  poor  people  for.whofe  happinefs  I  interefted 
myfelf,  and  the  tellimcmies  of  the  public  efteem 
with  which  I  was  honoured  ? — Will  it  be  reckoned- 
vanity,  if  T  mention  the  concern  which  the  Poor  of 
Munich  expreOed  in  fo  a£fe£ting  a  manner  when  I 
Was  dangeroufly  ill  ? — that  they  went  publicly  in  a 
feody  in  proceffion  to  the  cathedral  church,  where 
they  had  divine  fervice  performed,  and  put  up  pub- 
lic prayers  for  my  recovery  ?— that  four  years  after- 
wards, on  hearing  that  I  was  again  dangeroufly  ill 
at  Naples,  they,  of  their  own  accord,  fet  apart  an 
hour  each  evening,  after  they  had  finifhed  their 
work  in  the  Military  Work-houfe,  to  pray  for  me  ?    ' 

Will'  it  be  thought  improper  to  mention  the  ai- 
feaing  reception  I  met  with  from  them,  at  my  firfl 
vifit  to  the  Military  Work-houfe  upon  my  return  to 
Munich  laft  femmer,  after  an  abfence  of  fifteen- 
months  ;  a  fcene  which  drew  tears  from  all  who 
were  prefent  ? — and  muft  I  refufe  myfelf  the  fatis- 
faflion  of  defcribing  the  fete  I  gave  them  in  return, 
m  the  Engliih  Garden,  at  which  1800  poor  people 

of 
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all  ages,  and  above  30,000  of  the  mliabitants  (rf 
of  Munich,  afTjfced  ?  and  all  this  pteafiire  I  mud' 
fotego,  nicrelv  that  I  iti'ay  not  be  thoilght  vain  and 
oftentatious  ? — Be  ft  fo  then  ;— but  I  would  juft  beg  , 
leave  to  call  thfe  reader's  attention  to  my  feelings' 
upon  the  occafion' ;  and  thtn  let  him  aft  himfelf,  if 
any  earthly  reward  cari  poffibly  be  fuppofed  greater ; 
— any  enjoyments  more  complete,  than  thofe  I  re- 
ceived. Let  him  figure  to  hirafelf,  if  he  can,  my 
fituation,  fick  in  bed,  worn  our  by  intenfe  applica- 
tion, dnd  dymg,  as  every  body  thought,  a  martyr 
in  the  caufe  to  which  I  harf  devoted  myfelf  j — let 
him  imagine,  I  fay,  my  feelings,  upon  hearing  the 
confiifed  noife  of  the  prayers  of  a  muhitude  of  peo- ' 
pie,  who  were  paffing  by  in  the  ftreets,  upon  being 
told,  that  it  was  the  Poor  of  Mifnich,  many  hun- 
dreds in  number,  who  were  going  in  proceffion  to' 
the  church  to  put  up  pubKc  prayers  for  me: — 
public  prayers  for  me! — for  a  private  perfon! — a 
ftranger  ! — a  proteftant ! — 1  believe  it  is  the  firft  in- 
ftanee  of  the  kind  that  ever  happened ; — and  I  dare 
venture  to  affirm  that  no  proof  could  well  be  ftronger 
than  this,  that  the  meafures  adopted  for  making 
thefe  poor  people  happy,  were  really  fuccefsful  ;— 
and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  faSt  is  what  I  am 
moji  anxious  to  make  appear,  in  the  clearest  and' 
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Of  the  Meant  ufedfer  the  Relief  of  thofe  poor  Perfotu 

who  were   not  Beggari. — Of  the   large  Sums  of 

Money  di/iributed  to  the  Poor  in  Alms — Of  the 

.  Means  ufed  for  rendering  tbofe  who  received  Alms 

indujlrious. — Of  the  general  Utility  of  the  Houfe  of 

-    ladujiry  to  the  Poor,  and  the  Difireffed  of  all  De. 

tuminaiions.- Of  Public  Kitchens  for  feeding 

the  Poor^  united  with  Eflablifhmenis  for  giving 
them  Employment ;  and  of  the  great  Advantages 
which  wetddbe  derived  from  formngthem  in  every 
Parifh, — Of  the  Manner  in  which  the  Poor  of 
Munich  are  lodged. 

An  giving  an  account  of  the  Poor  of  Munich,  I 
have  hitherto  confined  myfelf  chiefly  to  one  ctafs  of 
Them, — ^he  beggars;  but  I  Ihall  now  proceed  to 
mention  briefly  the  meaifures  which  were  adopted 
to  relieve  others,  who  never  were  beggars,  from 
thofe  diftrefles  and  difHculties  in  which  poverty  and 
the  inability  to  provide  the  ncceCaries  of  life  had 
involved  them. 

An  eftablifliment  fiar  the  Poor  ftiould  not  only 
provide  for  the  relief  and  fupport  of  thcfe  who  arft 
mod  forward  and  clamorous  in  calling  out  for  af- 
-fiftance;— ^humanity  and  juftice  require  that  pecu- 
liar attention  fliould  be  paid  to  thofe  who  are  bafliful 
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and  filent. — ^To  thofe,  who  in  addition  t6  all  thi 
diftreffes  arifing  from  poverty  and  want,  feel  what 
is  ftill  more  infupportable,  the  (hame  and  mortify- 
ing degradation  attd:ched  tti  their  unfortunate  and 
hopelefs  fituation. 

Ait  thofe  who  ftood  in  ii*ed  of  affiftahce  were  io^ 
Tited  and  encouraged  to  make  known  their  w^ts 
to  tht  committee  placed  af  the  head  of  the  inftttu- 
tion ;  and  in  no  cafe  was  the  neceOary  affiftance  r&i 
fnfed.— That  this  relief  was  generoufly  beftowed, 
vill  not  be  doubted  by  thofe  who  are  informed  that 
the  fums  diftrlbuted  in  alms,  in  ready  money  to  the 
Poor  of  Munich  in  five  ^earSy  exclufive  df  the  ex-* 
pences  incurred  in  feeding  aiid  cloathing  them^ 
amounted  to  above  twb  hundred  fhoufand  florins.'' 

But  the  films  of  money  diftributed  atnong  the 
Poor  in  alms  was  not  the  only;  and  perhaps  not  the 
raoft  important  afliftance  that  was  given  them.— 
They -were  taught  ond  encouraged  to  be  indijfiriovi  ; 
and  they  probably  derived  more  efTential  advantage) 
from  the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  than  from  all  the 
charitable  donations  they  received^ 

All  who  were  able"  to  earn  aiiy  thing  by  rfieir . 
labour,  were  fomifhed  with  work,  and  effeQuai 
meafures  taken  to  excite  them  to  be  indus- 
trious.  In  fixing  the  amount  of  the  fujns  itt. 

money,  which    they    receive  weekly  upo^   ft^ted 
days,  care  was  always   taken  to    find  oat  hew 
'    much  the  perfon  aftplying  for  relief  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  earn,  and  only  juft  fo  much'was  granted, 

*  AuoTC  iS^oo  poundi  fierling. 
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asj  when  added  to  thefe  earning*,  would  'be  fuffi- 
cien&to  provide  the  neceffaries  of  life,  or  fuch  o£- 
them  as  vere  not  other^ife  fumifhed  by  the  inftitu- 

tion.' But  even'lhis  precaution  would  not  akme 

have  been  fufficient  to  have  obliged  thofe  who  werq 
difpofed  to  be  idle,  to  become  induftrious;  for,  with. . 
the  afiiflance  of  the  finall  allowances  which,  viae 
granted,  they  might  have  found  means,  by  fteaJing, 
or  other  fraudulent  praftices,  to  have  fubfifted  with-.  ■ 
but  working,  and  the  fums  allowed  them  would  on- : 
ly  have  ferved  as  an  encouragement  to  idlenefs.— ' 
This  eVilj  which  is  always  much  to  be  apprehended, 
in  ellablifliments  for  the  Poor,  and  which  is  always 
mofl  fatal  in  its  confequences,  is  efiedually  pre- 
vented at  Munich  by  the  following  fimplb  arrange- 
ment : — A  long  and  narrow  flip  of  paper,  upon 
which  is  printed,  between  parallel  lines,  in  two  or 
more  columns,  ^  the  weeks  in  the  year,  or  rather 
the  month,  and  the  day  of  the  month,  when  each 
w«k  begins,  is,  in  the  beginning,  of  every  year, 
given  to  each  poor  perfon  entitled  to  receive  alms  ; 
and  the  name  of  the  perfon, — with  thenumba  his 
name  bears  in  the  general  lift  of  the  Poor ; — the 
weekly  fum  granted  to  htm,-'~and  the  fum  he  is 
aide  to  earn  weekly  by  labour,  are  entered  in  writ- . 
ing  at  the  bead  of  this  lift  of  the  weeks.— ^-This 
papet,  which  muft  always  be  produced  by  the  poor 
jKtfoD  as  often  as  he  appUes  for  his  weddy  allow- 
-  ancc<^alm6,  ferVes'to  flievr  whether  he  has,  or  has 
not  fulfilled  the  conditions  upon-  which  the  allow- 
ance was  granted  himj— thasis  to  lay,  whether  he 
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has  btot  idduibioas,  and  has  Earned  by  HsIiAmir;' 
aAd  tectivad,  Ae  fum'  be  ought  to  earn  weekly.—* 
Thiaifaft  is  afceitaiiied  i6  ^e  following  maBDer : - 
'«dnn  the  piMr  peHbii  tret^ubnts  the  hoofe  of  ioduf- 
y^j  reguIaTlj,  ox  frhen  he  wtn-ks  at  home,  and  de- 
Utfat  ftgubriy  at  the  end  of  every  vedi,  the  pro- 
dMCe  of  the  labour  he  is  expeded  to  pprfoiiir ;  when 
he  hiia  thus  fulHIled  Htst  conditions  impofed  on  him, 
tha  colnniD,  or  rather  parallel,  in  his  paper,  (which: 
may  be  c^led  his  certificate  of  ind'iiftry,)  anfwering' 
t»  thi  w^ek  in  queftion,  is  marked  with  a  ftamp, 
kept  for  that  purpefe  at  the  Military  Work-houfe ; 
or»  if  be  IhouUl  be  prevented  by  illnef;,  or  my 
other  acddent,  from  fulfilling  ittoit  conditions,  vor 
iSOaX.  cafe,  itiftead  c^  the  fiamp,  the  week  tnuft  be 
narked,  by  the  iigoatuseof  the  commiflafy  of  the  ' 
iaSi-ASL  to  which  the  poor  perfon  betoAgs.— But,  if 
the  certiBcate  be  not  maifced,  aither  by  the  ftamp  of 
the  bon£e  of  induflxy,  or  by  the  fignature  of  the 
commifoy  of  the  diftrid,  the  allowance  fbr  Ae 
week  in  quefUonis  not  ifliied. 

It  i»  eafy  to  be  imagined  how  efieSualty  Aii  '«-■ 
railg«nent  muft  operate  as.  a  check  to  Idlenefs.-^' 
Butt  not  fMisfied  with  dilcouraging  and  puiUfliing 
idlenefn  fre  have  endeawDnred*  by  all  the  means  in 
oUr  power,,  and  .more  efpecillly  by  rewards  ud  ho- 
nori^le  diftin^kioaa  of  eviry  kindy  to  encourage  rsx- 
traordinary  ecei'flons  of  i4dofti7.->-^^Sach  Af  tlic 
Poor  who  eatn  more  in  the  w^dD-  tbim  the  fum  im- 
pofed on  them,  are  rewarded  by  extraordinaiy  pre- 
fedts,  in  money,  or  ifi  fome  ufefut  uid  vahiabie- 
artitle  of  dothing ;  or  tbey^  are  particularly  remem- 
bered 
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bered  it  the  luixt  public  diftribution  of  money* 
which  is  made  twice  a  year  to  die  Poor*  to  aSbSt 
fhein  in  paying  thar  houfe-rent :  and  fo  far  b  diis 
from  being  inade  a  pretext  lor  duskiiflung  that 
Veikly  aibwanee  of  alms,  that  it  is- rather  confider- 
fcd  as  a  reafoB  fot  augmenting  them. ' 

There  are  gteat  numbers  6f  perfons,  of  Tartoa< 
defcriptioDs,  in  all  places,  and  particularly  in  gre^ 
towns,  who,  though  they  find  liitians  ju(t  to  fupporfi 
life,  and  have  too  much  feeling  ever  to  fubmit'  fo 
the  difgrace  of  becoming  a  burthen  upon  tbe  public^ 
tre  yet  very  unhappy,  and  coi^eijuently,  objects 
highly  deferving  of  the  commiferation  and  friendly 
aid  of  the  hunume  and  gcneroys^ — It  is  hardly  pof* 
lible  ts  imagine  a  fituation  more  truly  deploribltf 
than  that  of  a  perfon  bom  to  better  profpeds,  re-' 
ddced  by  wi&writed  misfortufies  i&  poverty,  and 
doomed  Co  pais  his  ^hote  life  in  one  continued  and 
hopelds  ftraggle  with  want,  Ihame,  and  defpair. 

Any  rehef  which  it  is  polfiblc  to  afford  to  diOtefs 
that  appears  under  this  refpe&able  and  moll  inte* 
reftiag  fttfm,  ought  furely  never  to  be  wlth-heldi— ' 
But  the  gresteft  care  and  precaution  are  neceffary 
in  giving  al&ftuiee  to  thofe  who  have  been  rendered 
irritable  and  fufpicioug  by  misfortunes,  and  who 
have  too  much  boneft  pride  net  to  feet  themielves 
degraded  by  accepting  an  obligation  they  never  can 
hope  to  repay. 

The  eftabiithment  of  the  houfe  of  induflry  at' 

Munich  has  been  a  means  of  affording  very  ellen- 

tial  relitlf  te  many  dlArafied  AtmiHes,  and  lidglo 

G  «  ptrfeat 
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perfons  in  mdigent  circumflances,  who,  othefwHeV 
moft  prob^ly  never  would  bare  received  any  a0if^ 
uce. — Many  perfons-  of  diftinguiflied  birth,  and 
pardculafly  widows  and  unmarHed  ladies  wirh  very 
iiimll  fortune?,  frequently  fend  privately  to  this 
houfe  for  raw  materials,-'— flax  or  w<k>I, — which 
they  fpin,  and  return  ia  yam, — ^linsn  for  foldiers 
'  Aiirts,  which  they  make  up,  id.  and-  recdVe  in 
money,  (commonly  through'  the  hands  of  a  majd- 
'  lervant,  who  iS'  employed  ae  a  meflenger  upontheTa 
occafions)  the  amount  of  the  wages  at  the  ordi- 
nary price  paid  by  the  manufadory^  for  the  labouE 
performed^ 

Many  a  cotnmon  foldier  in  the  Eleftor's  fervice, 
Wears  (hirts  made  up  privately  by  the  delicate  hands 
of  perfons  who  were  never  feen  publicly  to  be  em- 
ployed in  fuch  coarfe  work;— and  many  a  com- 
fortable meal  has  been  me^e'in  the  town  of  Mu- 
nich; in  private,.. by  .perfons  aCcuftomed  to  mortf 
fumptuous  fare,  upon  the  foup  deftmed  for  the 
Boor,  and  furnifh'ed  gratis  from  the  public  kitchen 
of  the  houfe  of  indudry.  Many  others  who  ftand 
in  need  ef  afliftance,  will,  in  tim^  I  hope,  get  the 
better  of- their  piide»  and  avail  themfelves  of  thefif 
advantages. 

To  render  this  eftablifliment  for-  the  Poor  ac 
Btfunich  perfeS,  fomething  is  ftill  wantrng-^— The 
houfe  of  induftry  is  too  remote  from  the  cetWer  of 
the  town,  artd  many  of  rhc'EcorKveat  fucha  dif- 
lauce  from  il,  that  much  time  is  loft  in  going  and; 
returning. — It'  is  fituated,  it  is  true,  nearly  in  the 
tenter  of  the  diftrift  in  vhich  moft  of  the  Poor 
inhabit 
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Inhabit,  but  ftill  there  aie  many  who  rfo  not  derird 
all  the  advantages  from  k  they  otherwife  "would  do 
were  it  adjacent  to  their  dweliingB.  The  only  way 
to  remedy  this  imperfection  would  be,  to  eftablifh 
fever-al  fraaller  public  kitchens  ia  di&rent  parts  of 
the  town,  with  two  or  three  rooms  adjoining  tP 
each,  where  the  Poor  might  wor^.r-^TIiey  might 
then  either  fetch  the  raw  materials  from  the  prin* 
cipal  houfe  of  induftry,  or  be  furniihed  with  thent 
by  the  pcrfons  who  fuperintend  ithofe  fubordinats 
kitchens ;  and  who  might  ferve  at  the  fame  time 
as  flewards  and  infpedors  of  the  working  rooms, 
under  the  dircftion  and  control  of  the  officers 
who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  general  eftablifh- 
ment.  This  arrangement  is  in  contemplation, 
and  will  be  put  in  execution  as  foon  as  conveni- 
ent houfes  can  be  procured  and  fitted  up  iox  th^ 
purpofe.  • 

In  large  cities,  thefe  public  kitchens,  and  room? 
idjoining  to  them  for  working,  Ihould  be  eftablilh- 
ed  in  every  parifh  ;  and,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceiv- 
ed how  much  thia  arrangement  would  contribute  to 
the  comfort  and  contentment  of  the  Poor,  and  to 
J  the  improvement  of  their  morals.  Thefe  working 
rooms  might  be  fitted  up  .with  neatnefs ;  and  even 
with  elegaixce ;  and  made  perfeftJy  warm,  clean, 
and  comfortable,  at  a  very  fmall  expence  j  and,  if 
nothing  were  done  to  difguft  the  Poor,  either  by 
treating  them  harfhly,  ot  ufmg  force  to  oblige 
them  to  frequent  thefe.  eftablifbments,  they  would 
^3on  avail  themfelves  of  the  adv^tages  iield  out 

t9 
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to  thdn ;  vbA  the  tranquillity  they  would  «ijoy  tit 
thele  peaceful  retreats,  would,  by  degrees,  tralm  the 
•gitatitm  of  their  minds,— remove  thdr  fu  fpicions,— r 
And  rendn-  them  happy ,-p-gruteful,  and  docile. 

Though  it  might  not  be  poflible  to  proTide  any 
other  lodgings  for  them  than  the  miferable  barrac)t« 
they  now  occupy,  yet,  as  they  might  fpend  the  whole 
of  the  day,  &om  morning  tiU  late  at  night,  in  ^da 
puUic  rooms,  and  have  no  occafion  to  return  to 
thdr  homes  till  bed-time,  they  would  not  experir 
cnce  much  inconvenience  from  the  badnefs  of  th« 
liccommodation  at  their  own  dwellings. 

Should  any  be  attacked  vith  ficknefs,  they  might 
be  fent  to  fome  faofpital,  or  rooms  he  prQvided  for 
them,  as  well  as  for  the  old  and  infirm,  adjacent  tq  ' 
the  public  working  rooms.  Certun  hours  might 
«lfo  be  fet  ^part  for  inftni£ting  the  children,  daily, 
in  reading  and  (writing,  in  the  dining-hall,  or  iq 
fome  other  room  convenient  for'that  piirpofe. 

The  expence  of  forming  fuch  an  eftabHfhment  \% 
every  parifh  would  not  be  great,  in  the  fiHl  out-fet, 
ud  the  advantages  derived  from  it  would  yery  fooq 
rtpay  that  expence,  with  intereft.-r-Tbe  Poor  might 
be  fed  &6m  a  public  kitchen  for  left  than  half  what  . 
it  would  coft  them  to  feed  themfelves ; — they  would 
tum  their  induflry  to  better  account,  by  working 
bi  a  pub{ic  eftabUfhment,  and  under  proper  direc- 
tion, than  by  working  at  home ; — a  fpirit  of  emu- 
Utioa  would  be  excited  among  them,  and  tjbejr 
vould  pala  their  time  more  ^reeably  and  cheerfulr 
ly.T-They  would  be  entirdy  relieved  fi-om  the  heavy 
expence 
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t^cpcact  of  fuel  for  cooking ;  and,  in  a  great  mea-_ 
fure,  froiQ  that  for  heating  their  dveltings ;  .and^ 
being  fddom  at  boni£  io  the  day-titue,  would  v«iit 
little  more  than  a  place  to  fleep  in ;  fo  that  the  «X". 
pence  of  lodging  might  be  greatly  diminiflied.— It 
is  evident,  that  all  thefe  favingg  together  would  t»pe- 
rate  very  powerfully  to  leffeij  jtbe  public  £Xpence 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Poor ;  and,  were  prpp^ 
meafures  adopted,  and  purfued  with  care  and  perfft-, 
verancej  I  am  perfuaded  the  ezpcnce  would  at  la4 
))e  reduced  to  Jittle  or  nothing. 

With  re^rd  to  lodgings  for  the  PotM*,  I  uQ  clesi> 
ly  of  opinion  that  it  is  jn  general  belt,  particular)^ 
in  great  towns,  that  thefe  fliould  be  left  for  them- 
felves  to  provide.  This  they  certainly  would  likf 
tetter  than  b<^g  crowded  tQgpth«er,  ao4  sonfined 
like  prifouers  in  poor-boules  and  hofpitafs ;  and  I. 
really  tliink  the  difference  i^  the  expence  would  be 
inconflderable ;  and  thou^  they  might  be  lefs  com-, 
fortably  accommodated,  yet  the  inconvenience  would 
be  amply  compenfated  ^  the  ebarm  which  liberty 

In  Munich,  almoft  all  the  Poor  provide  their  own 
lodgings ;  and  twice  a  year  have  certain  allowance^ 
in  money,  to  affill  [hem  in  paying  their  rept.— Ma- 
ny anuwg  them  who  are  fmgle,  have  indeed,  nf^ 
)od||^gs  they  can  call  their  own.  They  ^o  to  cert- 
tain  public-houfes  to  fleep,  where  they  are  fMrnifhed 
with  what  is  called  a  bed,  in  a  garret,  for  one  ctCMU 
zer,  (equal  to  about  one-third  of  a  penny,)  a-iught; 
jtjid  for  two  cfeutzers  a>-iu£bt  they  f;et  a  place  in  a 
itplerably 
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tolerably  good  bed  in  a  decent  room  in  a  public- 
houfe  of  more  lepute. 

There  are,  howe^xr,  among  the  Poor,  many  who 
are  infirm, "and  not  able  to  (hift  for  themfelves 
in  the  public'houfes,  and  have  not  families,  or 
near  relations,  to  take  care  of  them.  For  thefe 
■a  particular  arrangement  has  lately  been  made  at 
Munich.  Such  of  them  as  have  friends  or  acquain- 
tances in  town  with  whom  they  can  lodge,  are  per-  ■ 
mitted  to  do  fo ;  but  if  they  cannot  6nd  out 
lodgings  thcmfclyes,  they  have  their  option,  either 
to  be  placed  in  forae  private  family  to  be  taken 
care  trf,  or  go  to  a  houfe  which  has  lately  been  pur- 
chafed  and  fitted  up  as  an  hofpital  for  lodging 
Aem  *.  ■        ' 

This  houfe  is  lituated  in  a  fine  airy  fituatipn,  oq 
a  ftnall  eminence  upon  the  banks  of  the  IfaT,-and 
overlooks  the  whole  town ; — the  plain  in  which  it 
U  fituated }— and  the  river.7-It  is  neatly  built,  and 
has  a  fpacious  garden  belonging  to  it.  There  are 
feventeen  good' rooms' in  the  houfe;  in  which  it  is 
fuppcfed  about  eighty  perfons  may  be  lodged.' 
Thefe  will  all  be  fed  from  one  kitchen;  and  fuch 
of  them  who  are  very  infirm,  will  have  others  lefs- 
infirm  placed  in  the  fame  room  with  them,  to 
affift  them,  and  wait  upon'  them. — ^The  cul- 
tivation of  the"  garden   will    be  their  amuferaBit,  ■ 

•  The  committee,  at  the  bead  of  the  eftabliU  tnent,  ha»  been 
enabled  tn  make  this  puvchafc,  by  Itgaciej  made  to  the  I'oltituti- 
on.  Thefe  legacies  Vivt.  been  numerous,  ami  are  increafin '  iyf 
rf  day  ;  whieh  'clearly  ftiens)  that  the  mcafnm  adapted  with  re- 
gard to  the  Poor  have  diet  with  the  approbation  of  the  public. 

and 
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and  the  produce  of  it  thdr  property.— They  will  \^ 
fumiflied  with  woric  fuitabte  to  their  ftrength ;  and 
for  all  the  labour  they  perfonn,  will  be  paid  in  mo- 
-  ney,  which  will  be  Uft  at  their  own  difpofal. — ^They 
wi.il  t)e  furniihed  with  food,  medicine,  and  clpthipg,^ 
gratij  ;  and  to  thofe  yho  are  not  able  to  earn  a|iy 
thing  by  labour,  a  fmall  fum  of  money  will  be 
given  weekly,  to  enable  them  fo  pprchafe  tobacco, 
fnuff,  or  any  other  articte'of  humble  luxury  to  which 
they  may  have  been  accuftomed. 

I  could  have  wiflied  that  this  afylqin  had  been., 
nearer  to  the  houCc  of  indultry.  It  is  indeed  not 
very  far  £tom  it,  perhaps  ttot  more  than  400  yards  ^^ 
but  ftiU  that  is  tQo.far.  Had  it  been  under , the- 
fame  roof,  or  adjoining  to  it,  thpfe  who  are  lodged  ; 
in  it  might  have  been  fed  ^  from,  the  public  Ickchen 
of  the  gaieral  eftabUfiimeai,  apd  have  been  under  > 
the  immediate  inTpedion  of  the  ptiocipal  officers-.of.. 
the  boufei^  induftry.  It  wottld  likewife  have  ten-, 
dered  the  eftablifliinent  very  ioit<ceftipg  to  th(^e : 
who  vifit  it  i  wbicb  is  an  objsfb  of  mmre  real  im-  r 
portance  than  can  weH  be  imagined  by  thofe  whq  ' 
have  not  had  occafion  to  know  how  much  the  apr ' 
probatioD  and  applaOTf;  of  the  ptiblic  fitcilitate  di^ 
cult  enterprizes. 

.  The  means  of  uniting  the  rational  amufemest  o£ 
focifty,  with  the  furtherance  of  fcheraes  c^cul^e4 
for  the  promotion  of  pirfjlic  good,  is  afubjeS  highly 
deferving  the  attentioas^.  alj  ^hp  are  sngi^ei}  iq 
public  a&irs. 

CHAP. 
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C  H  A  F.    IX. 

Of  tie  Means  u/ed  for  extending  the  Influence  of  the 
Jnfiitution  for  the  Poor  «t  Munich^  to  other  Parts 
tf  Bavaria, — Of  the  Progrefi  -which  fame  of  the 
■a^rovpnents  introduced  ot  Munich  are  mak'fng  in 
other  Countries, 

L  HOUGH  the  ipftitudon  of  vdiich  I  havs  oil. 
Aertikat  ts  give  an  accoont,  vis  confined  to  the 
city  of  Mraiich  and  iu  fuburbs,  yet  nteafwes  weif 
tikea  to  extend  its  influence  to  all  parte  ef  t)ie 
coontry.  The  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  mendi- 
city in  Ae  c^til,  and  to  give  employiqcBt  to  the 
Poor,  faavihg  been  completely  fucceftful,  tiiis  event 
was  fonnally  announced  to  the  public,  ia  the  newfr. 
papers ;  snil  other  towqs  vere  called  upcm  to  follov 
the  example.  Not  only  a  narratiTe  in  detail,  va»' 
given  of  3II  the  difierent  mcafurc*  {turfued  in  this 
important  undenaking,  but  every  kind  of  informa- 
tion and  affiftance  was  afforded  on^e  partjpf  thf 
inilitution  at  Munich,  to  all  who  mig^  be  difpoCed 
to  engage  in  forming  fitnilar  eftabliihmflatt  in  other 
parts  ^  the  country.  • 

■  CofMCB  of  alt  the  different  iifte,  returns,  certifi- 
cates,  &c.  ufdd  in  the  management  ci  the  Poor, 
were  given  p'otis  to  al},  ftrangers  as  weU  as^faabl- 
tants^  of  the  country,  who  applied  for  them ;  and  no 

information 
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tefotnuticut  rel»^V9  tf>  the  dbtbUiBiine&t^  or  to  a«y 
ff  ks  idctaiU,  w^  pv«r  reliifed. 

Tbe  hoMie  9^  i9<la(lry.  w»s  open  m^  d»y  from 
norning  till  night  tg  aU  vifUors ;  and  perfozu  were 
appointed  to  accompany  Araagers  in  their  tour 
through  the  different  apartments,  and  to  give  th« 
fulleO:  information  f^ative  to  the  details,  and  eveq. 
to  all  the  fecrets  of  the  vatious  manufadiures  car- 
rijsd  on  \  and  printed  coptet  of  the  difiierent  taUes, 
tickets,  checks,  &c.  made  n£e  jrf  in  carrymg  on  the 
fmrrent  bufinefs  of  the  houfe,  were  fbrniOied  to 
every  one  vho  alkcd  for  them ;  together  vith  an  ac- 
icouitt  of  thie  manner  in  vhich  the£e  i^ere  ufed,  and 
of  the  other  meafuret  adopted  -to  prevent  frauds  and 
peculatione  in  the  various  branches  of  thie  exteafiva 
eftablifhiaait. 

As  &W  manufadurei  in  Bavaria  are  carried  on 
to  any  extent,  the  more  indigent  of  the  inhaUtants 
are,  in  general,  i(i  totally  unacquainted  i^ith  every 
lead  of  work  in  vhich  the  Poor  could  be  moft  ufe- 
fuUy  employed,  that  that  circum  flange  alone  is  a 
great  cdiftacte  to  tt}e  general  introdu^ion  chrough- 
ontthe  country  of  the  weafures  adopted  in  Munich 
fiw  eraployinff  the  Poor.  To  remove  this  difficulty, 
the  diffb«nt  tovns  and  comnnmities  vho  are  de- 
vout of  forming  eftabliflimentt  for  givii^  emi^oy- 
ment  to  the  Poor,  are  invited  to  fend  parfoos  pro- 
pevly  qualified  to  the  houGe  of  induftry  at  Munich, 
vfaere  they  may  be  taught,,  gratis,,'  fpinning,  in  its 
tranoois  faranctwa ;    knitting ;    fewi^g,  &c.  in  order 

to 
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to  qualify  than  to  become  inflmdors  to  the  Poor 
on  their  rctom  home.  And  even  inftnidors  already 
fonnedj'and  po&fling  aU  the  requilke  qnalificatknu 
for  jucfa  an  office,  are  offered  to  be  fumiiied  by  die 
faoufe  of  induftry  in  Munich  to  fuch  communities 
»s  Ihall  a{^ly  for  them. 

Another  difficulty,  aj^arently  not  leis  wdghty 
than  that  jtill:  mentioned,  but  which  is  more  eafily 
?nd  more  efedually  removed,  is  the  embarraflinent 
many  of  the  fmallcr  commuidiies  are  likely  to  be 
under  ■  prccuring  raw  materials,  and  in  &Iling 
to  adv  tage  the  goods  mauufaQured,  or,  (as  it 
ComiOoQly  the  cafe,)  m  fart  oidy  mata^aihiTed^  by 
the  Poor.  Ihe  yam,  for  infta&ce,  which  is  fpan  by 
them  in  a  countij-town  or  village,  ixi  reaioved  front 
any  m?nufadure  of  cloih,  may  lie  on  band  a  long 
time  before  it  can  .  e  fold  to  advantage.  To  remedy 
this,  the  houfe  of  induftry  at  Munich  is  ordered  to 
fumiOi  raw  mateiials  to  fuch  communities  as  fhall 
apply  for  them,  and  receive  in  return  the  goods' 
manufadured,  at  the  foil  prices  paid  for  the  fame 
articles  in  Munich.  Not  only  thefe  meafures,  and 
many  others  of  a  fimilar  nature,  are  taken,  to  &- 
(ilitate  the  introdudion  of  induftry  among  die  Poor 
throughout  the  country ;  but  every  '  eocouiage* 
mem  is  held  out  to  induce  iodiyiduals  to  exert 
themielves  in  this  laudable  undertaking.  Thofe 
commauties  which  are  the  firft  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  capital,  are  honour^ty  mentioned 
in  the  news-papers ;  apd  fuch  ipdividuaU  as  dilV 
tinguifh 
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tinguHh  themfelres  by.  their  zeal  and  a^vitj  upon 
thofe  occafions,  are  praifed  and  rewarded. 

A  worthy  curate,  (Mr.  Lechner,)  preacher  in  one 
of  the  churches  in  Munich,  who,  of  his  own  ac- 
'cord,  had  takea:upon  himfelf  to  defend  the  mea- 
fares  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Poor,  and  to  re- 
commend them  in  the  moll  earneft  manner  from  the 
pulpit,  was  fent  for  by  the  Ete£lor  into  lus  etofet, 
and  thanked  for  his  exertions. 

This  tranlaftion  being  immediately  made  kno^ra, 
(an  account  of  it  having beenpublithed  in  the  news- 
papers,) tended  not  a  Unle  to  engage  the  clergy  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  exert  themfelves  in.  fup- 
port  of  the  ififUtution. 

-  It  is  not  my  intention  to  infmuate  that  Ae  clergy 
in  Bavaria  ftood  in  need, of  any  fuch  motive  to  fli- 
mulate  them  to  afUon.in  a.caufe  fo  important  to 
the  happinefs  and  well-being  of  mankind,  and  con- 
sequently fo  nearly  ;  conneded  with  the  facred 
duties  of  .their  otiice  ;— oa  the  contrary,  I  fhould 
be  wanting  in  candour,  as  well  as  gratitude,  were  I 
■ot  to  embrace  this  opportunity  <^  exprdEng  pub- 
licly, the  obligations  I  feel  myfelf  under  to  them  for 
their  fupport  and  afliftance. 

The  number  of  excellent  fermons  which  have 
been  preached,  in  order  to  recommend  the  meafures 
adopted  by  the  government  for  making  provifion  for 
the  Poor,  fhew  how  much  this  ufeful  and  refped- 
able  body  of  men  have  had  it  at  heart  to  contribute 
to,  the  fuccefs  of  this  iinpdriant  meafure  ;  and  their 
leadinefs  to  co-operate  with  me,  (a  Proteftant,) 
apon  all  occafions  where  their  aiHftance  has  been 
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aflted,  not  only  does  honour  to  the  liberality  6f  theit 
fentiinents^  but  calls  for  my  perfonal  aclenowki^ft 
ments,  and  particular  th^ks. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Effity  with  ao  account  of  th« 
progrefs  which  fome'  df  the  improvements  intro- 
duced at  Munidt  are  now  making  in  other  countries. 
During  my  lat£  journey  in  Italy  for' the  recovery  of 
my  health,  I  vifited  ■  Verona  j  and  becoming  ac-* 
quainted  wich  the  principal  dire^ors  of  two  targe 
and  noble  bofpilaifl,  la  Pi^td,  and  la  Ml/ericffrdg,  in 
that  cityt  the  former  edntaining  about  350,  and  the 
latter  near  500  Poor^  I  had  frequent  occafions  to 
coaverfe  with  them  upon  the  fubjed  of  thofe  efta« 
bUlhments,  and  to  give  tbem  an  account  of  the  ar- 
rangementG  that  had  bien  madti  at  Munich.  I  like. 
Irife  took  the  liberty  of  propofing  fome  improvfrt 
ments,  and  particular)y  in  regard  to  the  arrange* 
ments  for  feeding  Aefe  Poof  ;  and  in  the  managO' 
ment  «f  the  fires  employed  for  cooking.  Pire-woody 
the  only  fiiel  cifed  in  that  country,  is  extremely 
fcarce  and  deaf,  and  made  a  very  heaty  article  in 
the  ezpoices  of  Aofe  inftitmions. 

Though  this  fcarcity  ■  of  fuel,  which  had  pre* 
Tailed  for  ages  In  that  part  of  Italy,  had  rendered 
it  necefTary  to  pay  attention  t«  the  economy  of 
fuel,  and  had  occftfioned  fome  impfovemente  to  be 
made  in  the  mmiagement  of  heat ;  yet  I  found, 
Bpon  examining  the  kitchens  of  thefe  two  hofpitals, 
and  comparing  the  quantities  of  fiiel  confumed  with 
the  qiiantiiies  of  viduaJs  coeked,  that  fevett-eigbtlu 

of 
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of  rile  fife^vood  tbey  Vrere  tk«n  codtm^'  Aight  be 
faved  *.  Having  communicated  tbe  refirit  of  tfaofe 
enquiries  to  the  diredldrs  of  thefe  tvo  hofpifah,  afld 
offered  my  ferriceto  alter  the  kitchess^  afidanangtf 
them  upon  the  principles  of  that  in  the  hovfe  of  laii 
duftry  at  Munich,  (irhich  f  ddctibed  to  riiein,)f 
they  accepted  my  offer,  and  the  kitchens  were  re^ 
built  un^et  my  immediate  dire£Uon  ^  and  have  botht 
fiicceeded,  even  beyoiid  my  moft  fangnine  espeQa^ 
dons.  That  of  the  hofphat  of  la  Pieta  is  themoft 
complete  kitchen  I  have  ever  biHlt ;  and  I  tfould  re- 
commend it  as  a  model,  io  preference  to  any  f 
have  ever  feen.  I  fhall  give  a  more  pardcular  de- 
.feription  of  it,  with  plans  and  eftimates,  in  my 
Eflay  on  tbe  Management  of  Heat. 

During  the  time  I  vas  employed  ia  buildilig  th6 
new  kitchen  in  the  hofpital  of  la  PUta,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  myfelf  acquainted  with  all 
the  details  of  the  clothing  of  the  Poor  belonging 
to  that  eftabliflim^t ;  and  I  found  that  very  great 
favings  might  be  made  in  that  article  of  expence. 
I  made  a  propofal  to  the  diredors  of  that  hofpital, 
to  fumifli  them  with  clothing  fat  their  Poor,  ready 
made  up-,  from  the  houfe  of  induftry  at  Munich ; 
and  upon  my  returft  to  Munich  I  Cent  them'  twelve 
compete  fuits  of  clothing  of  different  fi;ses  as  a 
fample,  and  accompanied  them  with  an  eftimate  of 
tbe  prices  at  which  we  could  afford  to  deliver  them 
at  Verona. 

*  I  fbvnd  upon  Himining  the  famoui  kitchea  of  the  great 
bo^italitt  FbiVM^  thtt  tbe  wafteof  fad  then  iiAill  greater. 

The 
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,  Thefuccefg  of  this  little  adventure  hube£n  Veiy 
fiatticrmg,  and  has  opened  a  very  interefting  ohannet 
fat  commerce,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 
duftry-  in  Bavaria.  This  fample  of  clothing  bdng 
approved,  and,  with  all  the  ei^nces  of  carriage 
added,  being  found  to  be  near  twenty  per  cent. 
cheaper  than  that  formerly  ufed,  ordei^  have  been; 
recdved  from  -Italy  by  the  houfe  of  indiiftty  'at 
Munich,  to  a  conllderable  amoubt,  for  clothing  the 
Boor.  In  the  .beginning  of  September  laft,  a  feW 
days  before  .1  left  Muivcb  to  come  to  England,  I  had 
the  pteafore  to  affift  in  packing  up  and  fending  off, 
pver-ibe  Alps,  .by  the  Tyrol,  six  hundred  articles 
of  clothii^  of.  difierent  kinds  for  die  Poor  of  Ve- 
TOQa ;  and  hope  foon  to  fee  the  Poor  of  Bavaria 
groving  rich,  by  manu^Quring  clothing  ibr  the 
PoM"  (rf  Italy. 


£ND  OF  THE  FIRST  ESSAY. 
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ON  the  s6di  of  laft  December,  his  Majefty  by  * 
gracious  mcllage  lo  both  Houfcs  of  Parliament, 
communicated  with  the  utmoft  concern,  the  abrupt 
tetmination  of  the  late  negotiation  with  Pmnce,  and 
direded  the  details  of  the  embafij  to  be  \kA  before 
them  for  thrir  conGderadoo^ 

Upon  this  occafion  tc  appeared,  diat  the  negotiation 
bad  terminated  upon  a  di&rewx  totally  oncoaneftcd 
with  the  ordinal  caufes  of  the  war.  It  was  manifeft,  that 
dtis  country  bad  completely  abandoned  Ac  prindples 
which,  in  the  &cc  of  all  Europe,  the  great  confirde- 
racy  againft  France  had  afligoed  as  die  jufliOcatioa 
of  hoftilitics.  The  return  of  peace  (now  remored  t* 
an  incalculable  diftance)  turned  entirely  upon  cerrl- 
toiial  cclHons,  neither  in  fa&  nor  in  principle  con- 
telled  at  the  time  of  riie  rupture^  but  which,  as  wil 
Appear  by  the  fbUomog  pages*  were  put  at  the  feet 
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9f  Great  Britain,  as  ttie  arbitrels'  of  univerfal  tran- 
quillity. 

This  was  our  condition.  The  objefi:  of  the  con- 
Ceft  totally  funk,  but  the  contcft  continuing  wichouc 
profpeQ  of  conclaHon;  one  hondred  millions  of  debt 
added  to  the  former  grievous  weight  of  national  in- 
cumbrlncesi  many  channels  of  our  commerce  ob- 
ftrufled,  and  our  manufactures  fuffering  in  pro- 
portion; obje^  of  revenue  within  the  pale  of  luxury 
threatening  unproduAion  from  the  neceflity  of  ex- 
tending them  beyond  what  luxurfcs  will  carry  ■  whilft 
the  finews  of  the  laborious  poor  were  cracking  undei^ 
the  burdens  already  imposed  upon  all  the  neceflariea 
of  life.  , 

The  Engltlh  people  had  heretofore  been  charaAe- 
riled  by  an  extreme  jealoufy  of  their  government  i 
by  a  dilpoGtion  rather  to  magnify,  and  even  to  ima- 
gine evils,  than  to  fubmit  without  inquiry  to  aflual 
and  unexampled  calamities.  A  great  public  fenfa- 
tion  might,  therefore,  have  been  expected  from  fuch 
a  conjunAure  j  more  efpecially  as  the  near  approach 
of  peace  had  been  induftriouHy  circulated  and  anxi'^^ 
ouily  anticipated  j  yet,  as  far  as  1  have  been  able  Ki 
inform  myfelf,  no  public  event  of  any  magnitude 
ever  appeared  to  be  received  with  more  perfect  in- 
differerice  and  unconcern,  Inftcad  of  any  defite  to 
quellion  the  prudence  of  the  public  councils,  to  re- 
view the  paft,  or  to  provide  for  the  future,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  more  than  ever  the  prevailing,  an^ 
feemiDgly  , 
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leeminglf  exulting  maxim,  that  government  mii^ 
be  ftipported ;  mixed  too  with  a  confiderable  de^* 
^ree  of  bitternefs  agaioft  all  who  quefUoned  its 
.proceedings. 

That  government  muft  be  fuppoitcd  is  a  maxim 
jiift  and  incontroTertiblc,  when  properly  underftood, 
But  the  adminiilratton  and  the  governmet)t  have  oT 
late  been  confounded.  A  change  in  the  one  Is 
confidered  as  a  fubverfion  of  the  other ;  and  a  dif- 
poTiibD  to  remove  abufes,  under  any  regulations^ 
IS  accounted,  even  by  thofe  who  admit  and  lamenE 
their  exiftence^  a^  an  attack.tipon  the  cooftitutioo 
which  fufTeis  from  them. 

It  is  from  this  wide-fpread  feniailon  that  the 
authors  of  our  prefent  calamities  are  cherifhed  and 
fupported,  even  by  thofe  who  condemn  them  ; 
whiKl  they,  who  with  wifdom  and  perfeverance  have 
oppofed  all  the  meafures  which  produced,  them, 
^rc  jdifcountenanced  ard  diArufted. 

Such  an  unnatural  change  in  the  feeHngs  and 
chara<^crsof  Englilhmen  has  naturally  given  rife  to 
fpeculations  upon  its  caufes.  It  is  impoflible  to 
afcribe  tt  wholly  either  to  the  general  increafe  oif 
luxury,  or  to  the  enormous  increafe  of  the  crown's 
influence  :  thefe  are  capaUe,  indeed,  of  producing 
great  changes  in  the  public  chanifter,  and  are  faft 
producing  them;  but  their  march  is  too  ilow  to 
bsvc  reached  fo  fuddenly  to  the  pitch  we  are  ar- 
B  2  rjved 
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rived  at.  The  Rate  of  the  public  mind  mqdthere^ 
fore  be  btherwife  accounted  for,  and  another  caufc 
has  accordingly  been  affigned  for  it— the  pheaome- 
non  of  the  French  revolution^  and  its  mighty  infiu- 
ence  upon  the  higher  orders  of  men.  This  is  true' 
in  part :  the  French  revolution  is  the  caufe,  but  not 
the  only  caufe ;  it  would  have  probably  fubflded 
quickly,  and  with  con&quences  extremely  diflerent> 
but  for  the  cotemporary  phenomenon  of  the  power 
4nd  charaAer  of  the  Britifh  minifler. 

Within  all  our  memories  another  great  revolution 
had  taken  place*  fcatf  ely  lefs  flriking  and  extraordi* 
nary,  as  it  applied  to  alarm  the  government  of  Great 
Britain.  The  foundation  of  republican  Americahad 
a  fitpilar,  if  not  an  equal,  tendency  to  produce  the 
fame  difpofition  in  the  people  to  an  indifcriminate 
fupport  of  minifters.  If  degrees  of  comparifons  were 
necclTary  to  my  argument,  I  might  alTert,  that  the 
«ra  of  the  American  war  bad  even  a  more  natural 
and  obvious  tendency  than  the  later  one  in  Fnuice 
to  collefl  the  landed  and  monied  intereft  of  England 
in  a  blind  lupport  of  the  minifters  of  the  day. 

The  revolution  in  America,  like  the  revolution  <A 
France,  exhibited  to  the  world  the  danger  of  fufier- 
ing  the  general  grievances  of  a  people,  real  or  ima* 
(inary,  tp  remain  unredrefled  \  but  with  this  ftri- 
king  difierence— the  revolution  in  France  was  the 
fubvcrfioa  of  a  foreign  government ;  that  of  Amcr 
i4f  a  was  the  deArudion  of  our  own :  the  dil(X>n- 
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tents  that  provoked  the  French  to  refiftanee  were 
sbufes  which  could  not  be  felt  by  Eagli(hmen  un- 
der any  mifgovernment  ;  but  the  Americans  were 
revolted  fubje^s,  and  the  caufe  of  their  revolt  was 
the  abufcs  and  corruptions  in  our  own  conftitution : 
the  very  abufes  and  corruptions  which  are  com- 
plained of  to  this  hour.  Yet  fo  impoffible  is  it  to 
take  any  correft  account  of  the  events  of  the  world. 
without  attending  to  the  charaders  of  men  who  are 
the  aAors  in  them ;  fo  vain  is  it  to  think  of  tracing 
civil  confequences  from  their  caufes,  as  if  we  were 
dealing  with  the  operations  of  matter,  that,  unlefs 
we  look  to  the  accidental  impulfes  arifing  from  in- 
dividual predominancy,  we  (houtd  be  conftantly 
deceived.  The  American  convulfion  produced  a 
fenfatioo  in  England  dire&Iy  thereverfe  of  what  is 
felt  at  this  moment ;  and  the  fame  man  gave  to  the 
two  events,  fo  calculated  to  have  produced  corref- 
ponding  effei^s,  a  direBion  and  confequences  dia- 
metrically oppoflte.  With  the  one  he  roufcd  the 
Britifli  democracy  to  threaten  the  corruptions  of  the 
other  orders  which  had  tainted  and  enilaved  it ; 
with  the  other  he  now  frightens  the  people  into  a 
furrender  of  their  bed  privileges,  and  claims  the 
title  of  an  upright  miniller  upon  principles  which 
he  repeatedly  and  folemnly  declared  to  be  utterly 
inconfiftent  with  the  very  exiftcnce  of  an  upright 
adminillration. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  the  two  revolutions  were  very 
different, — Very  different  indeed. — It  is  now  too 
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late  to  rail  at  or  fight  with  the  one,  and  our  railing 
and  fighting  have  created  almoft  all  the  evils  of  the 
other.  America  and  France  began  their  revolutions 
\ipon  the  fame  principles,  but  with  very  different 
fortunes.  America  had  no  ancient  internal  arifto- 
cracy— France  had  nothing  elfc.  America  had  to 
contend  with  England  only ;  a  contention  which 
gave  her  France  to  proteft  her :  France  had  to  con- 
tend againfl  the  world.  When  England  had  ex- 
liauftedand  difgracedherlelf.America  was  therefore 
free;  but  France  had  to  exliauft  and  difgrace  th* 
world,  and  in  the  dreadful  effort  has  been  driven  to 
extremities  which  frequently  has  difgraced  herfelf. 
But,  with  thefe  accidental  differences,  the  objcds 
were  the  Gime :  difcontent  occafioned  by  jAufes  pro- 
duced both  revolutions.  Both  governtiKnts  might 
have  continued  monarchical,if  corrupt  power  would 
have  fubtuitred  to  correftion  :  they  are  now  botK 
free  rcprerentattve  republics ;  and  if  corruption 
will  not  yet  be  corrcfted,  lee  her  look  to  herfelf. 

During  the  firft  of  thefe  great  xras.Mr.  Pitt  began 
3iis  public  life,  under  circumflances  fo  fpJendid  and 
fo  honourable  to  himfelf,  that,  having  no  perfona! 
enmity  towards  hiin,  it  is  painful  to  me  to  recur  to 
theni ;  indeed,  if  any  part  of  what  is  written  here- 
after ihall  appear  to  be  diilated  by  fo  unworthy  a 
mo;ive,  I  utterly  and  folcrtinly  difclaim  it.  I  make 
no  attack  upon  his  private  chara<fter  ;  but  the  pub- 
he  £xillcnce  is  nt  Rake  :  Mr.  Pitt  is  a  minifler  in  a 
•aotl:  awfui  crifis:  I  feel  a  duty  xa  examining  hi« 
conduct 
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condud  in  that  Apactty,  aod  my  public  condud  i  a 
oppoling  him  is  equally  opeo  to  the  aninudverftoa 
of  the  world.  It  is  only  by  looking  back  tothepaft 
that  we  csD  hope^a  corre&  the  future ;  and  wbcu 
deluOon  hss  overfpread  a  oatioo,  the  illumiaation 
of  an  anget  would  only  darken  it,  ualefs  the  caufes 
of  it  were  fitft  detected  and  expofed.  To  obtain  fe- . 
curity  for  England,  we  muft  look  back  to  the  time 
when  flse  was  at  peace :  -  we  mull:  examine  the  caufes 
and  progrefs  of  the  war ;  mull  retrace  all  our  fteps, 
and  look,  if  we  dare,  to  what  they  lead. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  American  .war^  Mr.  Pitt 
(a  boy  almoll),  faw  the  corrupt  condition  of  Parlia- 
ment, from  the  defeA  in  the  reprefentation  of  the 
people,  with  the  eyes  of  a  mature  (Utefman  :  the  ea-. 
gle  eyes  of  his  father  had  feen  it  before  him,  and  the 
thunderof  his  eloquence  had  made  it  tremble.  Lord 
Chatham  had  deteded  and  expofed  the  rank  cor- 
ruption of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  as  thefole  caufe 
of  that  fatal  qXnrrel,  and  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  his  fon 
to  avenge  and  to  correft  It.  The  youthful  tx- 
«rtions  of  Mr.  Pitt  were  worthy  of  {he  delegation. 
— FrcHn  my  acquaintance  with  him,  both  before  and 
upon  bis  firft  entrance  into  public  life,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  his  perfeft  fincerity  in  the  caufe  he  then 
undertook;  and  the  maturity  of  bis  judgment,  even 
at  that  time,  with  which  I  was  well  acquainted, 
fecures  his  conduft  from  the  raQinefs  of  unchinking 
youth.  His  efibns  are  in  the  memory  of  the  whole 
public,  and  their  mifcarriage  at  that  time  are  not, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  iippuied  to  him. 
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Corruption  and  abufe,  xlvays  uniform,  t^pofed 
to  Mr.  Pitt's  propofitions  of  reforauitioQ  tbc  identU 
cal  obje^lions  which,  tmier  bis  own  aafpictif  they 
oppofe  to  all  reformation  now ;  and  Parliament  at 
that  time,  like  the  late  Parliament}  for  motivet 
which  I  leave  to  every  man's  own  reflexion,  reject- 
ed reformation  in  all  itsfbapes.  Within  the  walls 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  proprietors  of  bo* 
roughs  exprelTed  their  indignaticm  (as  they  have 
lately,  and  as  they  would  to-morrow)  that  fuch  ft 
prepofterous  time  ftiould  bo  chofen  for  alteration, 
however  wife  or  regulated,  as  the  conclufion  of  the 
American  war;  the  empire,  they  faid,  had  been 
rent  afundcr  by  the  fermentation  of  political  opt* 
nioAs ;  that  our  colonifts  had  become  repuUicans  j 
and  that  if  the  door  were  once  opened  to  changes, 
who  ftiould  prefcribe  their  limits  } 

Thefe  arguments  triumphed  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, but  Mr.  Pitt  triumphed  with  the  difmeerefted 
part  of  the  nation.  His  arguments  for  chuling  that 
crifis  were  convincing  and  unanfwcrable.  The  caufeof 
reform  was  highly  popular,  and  men  of  the  greateft 
rank  and  fortune  took  the  lead  in  it.  Irregularities  of 
courfe  were  committed,  but  the  public  mind  was 
found.  Libels  on  Parliament  at  that  time,  as  fince, 
were  written;  but  Mr.  Pin's  were  unqueftionably  the 
ftrongcft  and  the  bcft.  Public  meetings,  to  take  the 
fenfc  of  the  people  upon  the  conduiEl  of  the  Houfe  of 
Ccmmons  in  rpjcfting  the  propofition,  were  univer- 
fally  promoted  j  but  thofe  of  Mr.  Pirt,  at  the  Thatched 
Houfe  Tavern,  (as  might  be  eapeftcd  from  his  talents 

and 
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ind  the  influence  of  his  fupporters)  were  by  much 
^  nioft  fyftermtitali  and  the  rtioflr  alarming  to  gOr 
vernmeftt. 

.  Socm  after  this  pfcriod  Mr.  Pitt  bcCarhe  prime  ini-« 
hifter,  an  objeft  of  overfttting  airdsition  for  a  very 
young  perfon^  and  indeed,  independently  of  chat,  it 
is  but  juftice  to  rtrhaHe,  that  whatever  difpoQtion  he 
mi^t  have  had  to  ferve  the  King,  and  rule. the  Britifh 
Parliament,  according  to  the  liberal  principles  with 
which  be  began  His  public  life^  his  Majefty,  irtthout 
Very  eflenrial  changes,  could  not  be  fd  ferved>  nor  a 
Brittlh  Parliarheiic  be  fo  condu<^ed. 

It  would  be  un&ir;  in  s  publication  addreHed  to 
the  worlds  to  prefiime  to  trace  the  inrcoGble  changes 
in  the  inind  of  this  minifter  upon  the  fevpurite  ob- 
je£l  of  his  yoiith,  the  nurfe  of  bis  fanie,  and  his  eon- 
duftor  to  power ;  I  know  enough  of  the  corruptions 
infeparable  from  the  adminiftration  of  a  government 
which  muft  be  masaged  tipon  the  principles  of  our 
own  at  prefcnt,  to  be  able  to  make  many  allowances, 
it  is  enough  for  ray  prefent  ptlrpofe,  that  Mr.  Fitc 
firil  totally  abandoned  his  own  opinions,  and  after- 
wards  became  the  oppofer,  and  eved  the  perfecutor 
of  all  who  continued  to  preterve  them. 

-  I  will  not  leave  it  to  hts  adyocates  to  tvmarkj  tb^t 
though  he  had  indeed  abandoned  the  caufe  of  reform, 
yet  that  the  condition  of  things  waa  in  fome-re^te^ts 
changed  when  he  made  his  grand  attack  upon  the 
C  refitrnners 
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reformers:  that  the  French  revolution  had  intervened; 
that  it  had  caufed  a  grtrat  fcmnentation  in  the  minds 
of  men;  that  it  appeared  to  have  given  R)  the  zeal 
of  fome  Britirti  reformers  a  tinge  of  republicanifm  ; 
^d  that  the  ef&£ts  and  confequenccs  of  that  great 
event  had  read  an  awful  leflbn  to  the  wortd.  Had 
Mr.  Pitt  aded  with  good  faith  upon  thefe  con- 
CderatJons,  if  he  really  cnteruincd  them,  I  know 
enough  of  the  character  of  his  underftandtng  to  be- 
lieve that  his.  condud  would  have  been  different  i 
and  his  original  principle,  chi  which  he  refUd  the 
vrhole  of  his  memorable  argument  for  the  reform  of 
Parliament,  conBrms  me  in  that  belief.  Mr.  Pitt's 
principle,  iltuftrated  by  the  American  conteft,  was, 
that  the  holding  high  the  abufes  of  government  had 
been  the  foundation  of  all  danger  and  violence  to  iu 
authority.  He  would  therefore  have  again  brought 
forward  the  Britifh  conftitution  in  its  purity,  as,  an 
antidote  to  republican  fpeculations ;  confident  that 
from  his  fituation,  and  from  the  double  hold  he 
would  have  had  by  it  over  the  nation,  be  might 
have  given  the  fpirit  of  reform  his  own  diredioo, 
and  moulded  it  to  his  own  will.  But  unfortunately 
for  England,    he  could  not  do  this  without  at 

LEAST    A  TEMPORARY    SACRIFICE   OF    HIS    STATION 

AS  MINISTER  ;  Mr.  Pitt,  therefore,  chofc  to  remain 
in  his  ftation  upon  the  only  principles  in  which,  with- 
out reform,  it  could  poITibly  be  maintained. 

Having  made  this  eledicm,  it  is  impoflible,  with- 

-  out  the  groflifft  injuftice,   to  deny  that  he  has  coa- 
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duAed  himlelf'wicli  mafterly  OaR,  and  with  a  bold* 
nets  without  example  In  the  hiftory  of  the  nninifttf 
of  aaj  regular  government.  The  enthufiafm  for 
Englilh  reform,  animated  in  its  zeal  from  the  ftrug- 
gtes  of  the  firit  reformers  of  France,  when  the  Baftile 
&1U  and  when  the  Pai^iament  of  Paris  opened  its 
doors  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation,  began  tq 
afiitme  an  energjr  of  which  wifdom  and  virtue  might 
have  taken  the  fafc  dire^ion,  but  which,  I  admit,  at 
the  fame  time,  required  either  to  be  managed  by  a, 
liberal  fupport  from  government,  or  to  be  checked 
in  hs  excefics  by  a  prudent  and  conftitutionat  re- 
ftraint.  The  Briti(h  minifter  took  neither  of  thefe 
Courfcs.  Too  old  in  office  to  put  his  fituatiott  to  ha- 
zard, by  fupporting  the  liberal  principles  which  be- 
ftowed  it ;  too  bold  and  foo  ftrongly  fupportcd  to 
employ  caution  in  his  remedy;  embittered,  [>erhaps. 
with  the  reBeftion  of  his  own  defeftion,  and  with  the 
reproaches  levelled  at  him,  he  feems  to  have  relblf  ed 
ip  cue  the  Gordian  knot  with  a  fword,  Alamncd  at 
the  contagion  of  lil>erty  from  France,  he  determined 
(o  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  two  na- 
tions, and  to  keep  them  feparated  at  the  chance,  or 
rather  thp  certainty,  from  his  oi^n  creation,  of  a 
general  war  in  Europe. 

For  this  purpofe  the  honeft  but  irregular  2eal 
of  fomc  focieties,  inftituted  for  the  reform  of  Par- 
liament, furpilhed  a  feafonable  but  a  coniempiible 
pretext}  they  had  feni  congratulations  co  the  French 
government  when  it  had  ceafed  to  be  monarchical : 
C  2  in 
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id  tbctr  corrffpondencirt  through  the  coitttby  off 
the  abufes  and  tK^rpptions  of  the  Britifli  ooafti- 
toticni,  they  had  unfortuiMtdjr  riuxcd  itian^  ilt-timt^ 
and  extravagant  encomiums  upon  the  rcvoluttoa 
of  France,  whilft  its  pradice,  for  the  time,  had 
broke  loofe  from  the  principles  which  deferved  them ; 
&nd>  in  dteir  juft  indignatioh  to«ar<b  ^^  con- 
federacies then  forming  in  Europe,  diey  «rot« 
many  feyere  ftrij^urei  againft  their  monatt^ical  efta- 
bliflimnits,  from  which  the  mixed  principles  of  our 
own  government  were  not  ftriOly  or  prudently  fe- 
parated.  They  wrote  belidcs,  as  an  incitement  tq 
the  reform  of  Parliament,  many  hiittn  obrenrations 
upon  the  defeftive  conftltudoo,  and  the  confcquent 
corruptions  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons;  fom*  of 
which,  according  to  the  juft  theory  of  the  law,  wot! 
unqueftionabty  libels. 

Thefc  irregularities  and  exce^  were,  for  a  con- 
fidcraWc  Icngdi  6f  time,  wholly  orertooked  by 
government.  JVlr.  Faine's  works  had  been  exten- 
fively  and  indudrtoufly  circulated  throt^hoat  Eng* 
land  and  Scotland  j  the  correfpondenciea,  which 
idxjve  a  year  afterwards  became  the  fubjeft  of  the 
fiate  trials,  had  been  printed  in  every  ncwtp^ter, 
and  fold  without  queftion  or  interruption  in  every 
Ihop  in  the  kingdom;  when  a  circumftance  took 
place,  not  calculated,  one  would  imagine,  to  have 
occaftoned  any  additional  alarm  to  the  <;ountry,  but 
which  (mixed  with  the  eflxrfts  on  the  public  from  Mr, 
Burke's  firfl  celebrated  publication  on  the  French 
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Revolution,)  icons  to  have  ^ven  riG>  to  dw  King'i 
Proclamation,  the  firft  aft  of  govemmein  regardins 
FraiKc  and  her  affairs, 

A  &w  gentlemen,  hot  ^rave  fifty  in  number,  and 
panfifling  principally  of  perfotis  of  rank,  talents,  wd 
charaQer,  formed  thcmfelves  intd  a  fociety,  und«:  tiie 
pame  of  die  Friends  of  d»  People.  They  bad 
pbtcrved  with  concern,  as  they  profelftxl  in  the  pub- 
fifhed  motives  of  theic  aflbciation,  the  grofsly  unequal 
lepreieDtatton  of  the  people  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons; its  e0cds  upon  the  meafures  of  govern* 
mcBtj  but,  above  all,  its  apparent  tendency  to 
lower  the  dignity  of  Parliament,  and  to  deprive  it  of 
the  opinion  of  the  people.  Their  avowed  objeft  was, 
therefore,  to  bring  the  very  caufe,  which  Mr.  Pitt 
had  fo  recently  taken  the  lead  in,  fairly  and  refpeft- 
fiilly  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons  t  in  hopes,  as 
they  dedattd,  to  tranqutlife  the  agitated  part  of  the 
public,  to  reflore  affcAion  and  refpeft  for  the  tegi- 
flature,  fo  neceflary  to  fecure  fubmidion  to  its  au- 
thority; and,  by  concentrating  the  views  of  all  re- 
formers to  the  prefervaiion  of  our  invaluable  conftitu- 
tion,  to  prevent  that  fermentation  of  polidcal  opinnn, 
which  the  French  revolution  had  undoubtedly  given 
tile  to,  from  takbig  a  republican  direction  in  Great 
Britain.*  Thefe  were  not  only  the  profeffed  objefts 
of  this  aJlbciation,  but  the  truth  and  good  faith  of 

*  I  declare,  upon  my  honour,  thefe  were  my  reklbu  for  be- 
coiniDg  X  member  of  that  fociety. 

them 
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them  received  afttrwards  the  fanfiron  of  jtidicial 
Hijthority,  when  their  proceedings  were  brought  for- 
ward by  government  in  the  courfc  of  the  ftate  trials. 

Neverthclers,  on  the  very  day  that '  Mtj  Griey,  at 
the  defire  of  this  fmall  fociety,  gave  notice  of  his 
intended  motion  in  the  Houfe  ctf*  Gammons,  there 
was  an  inftantaneoqs  movement  amongft  minifterSt 
as  if  a  gre^  national  confoiracy  had  been  difeoTer- 
ed.  No  a£i  of  government  appeared  to  ^vrt 
been  ia  agitation  before  that  period,  although  the 
correfpondencies  before  alluded  to  had,  for  month>> 
been  public  and  notorioDs,  and  there  was  fcarcely 
an  infprmation,  even  for  a  libel,  upon  the  file  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  Ncverthelefs,  a  council 
was  almoft  immediately  held,  and  his  Mt^efty  was 
advifcd  to  iifue  his  royal  proclamation  of  the  aift 
of  May,  179s,  to  roufe  the  vigilance  and  attention  of 
the  magiftrates  throughout  the  kingdom  to  the  vigp-^ 
rou3  difcharge  of  their  duties. 

If  this  had  been  the  only  objeft  of  the  proclamation, 
and  if  it  had  been  folbwed  up  by  no  other  proceed- 
ings than  the  fuppreflton  of  libels,  and  a  coerciv; 
refped  for  the  authorities  of  Parliament,  it  would 
have  been  happy  for  England;  unfortunately  it 
feemed  to  have  other  obje&s,  which,  if  as  a  fubje& 
of  the  country  \  have  no  right  to  copdemp,  1  may  at 
lealV,  with  the  freedom  of  hiftory,  be  now  allowed 
to  lament. 

The 
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The  proclamation  had  unqueflionably  for  ttsob* 
jcft  to  fpread  the  alarm  againft  French  principles ; 
and,  to  do  it  effcAually,  all  principles  were  conftdcrcd 
as  French  by  his  Majefty's  minifters  which  queftioned 
the  infallibility  of  their  own  government,  or  which 
looked  towards  the  leaft  change  in  the  reprefentatioR 
of  the  people  in  Parliament. 

If  it  had  iflbedj  however,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Britifli  miniftry  only,  it  probably  could  not 
have  produced  its  important  and  unfo/tunaie  efTcfts. 
But  the  minifter,  before  he  advifed  the  meafure,  had 
taken  tare  to  fccure  the  difunion  of  the  Whig  party, 
which  had  hitherto  firmly  and  uniformly  oppofcd 
both  the  principles  and  pradice  of  his  admin  iftration. 
To  this  body  I  gloried  to  belong,  as  I  (till  do  to 
cling  even  to  the  weather-beaten  pieces  of  the  wreck 
which  remains  of  it.  Neither  am  I  aJhamed  of  the 
appellation  of  party,  when  the  phrafe  is  properly  un- 
dcrftood  \  for  without  parties,  cemented  by  the  union 
of  found  principles,  evil  men  ^nd  evil  principles 
cannot  be  fuccefsfully  refilled.  I  flatter  myfelf  that 
the  people  of  England  will  not  haftily  believe,  that 
1  have  ever  been  aduated  in  my  public  conduft  by 
iniereft  or  ambition. 

The  Whig  party,  as  it  has  been  called,  was 
iiiflgnificanc  indeed  from  its  numbers,  and  weak 
from  the  formidable  influence  of  the  crown  in  the 
hands  of  its  adveriariesj  but  formidable,  neverthelefs, 
from  itluftrious  rank,  ^eat  property,  and  fplendid 
taknts} 
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talents ;  flill  more  from  an  opinion  of  public  intrg^ 
rWji  which  formed  a  ftrong  hold  Upon  the  mindi 
of  the  country.  ]  look  back  with  thi;  moft  heart- 
felt and  difpiriting  forrow  to  the  divtfion  of  this 
little  phalanx,  whofe  union  upon  the  principles 
vhich  firft  bound  them  together  might,  in  fpite  <^ 
differences  of  opinion  in  matters  concernii^  which 
good  men  may  fairly  differ,  hare  prcferved  the  peace 
of  the  world,  re-animaced  the  fornu  of  our  own  con^ 
fticuiion>  and  averted  calamities,  the  end  of  which  } 
tremble  to  think  of.  Rcflefting,  however>  as  I  doj 
upon  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  adverting  to  the 
deceptions  which  may  be  pra£ttfed  upon  Iti  and  which 
men,  by  infenfible  degrees,  unconfcioufly  praAife 
upon  thcmfclvcs ;  compelled  by  candour  to  keep  in 
view  the  unexampled  crifis  of  the  French  revoluuon, 
the  horrors  which  disfigured  it,  the  alarms  inieparablc 
from  it,  but,  above  all,  the  dexterous  artifices  which  it 
(urnifhed  to  inflame  and  to  miflead }  I  wifh  to  draw 
a  veil  over  the  flages  which  divided  flatefmcn  and 
friends,  at  they  very  moment  of  all  others  when  they 
ought  to  have  drawn  clofer  together,  and  when  their 
union  might  have  prefcrved  their  country.  I  fliatt^ 
therefore,  content  myfelf  with  obferving,  that  before 
the  King's  Proclamation  was  ifTued,  the  fupport  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland  had  not  only  probably  been 
fecured  to  it,  but  the  aflcnt  of  fame  of  the  moft  diP 
tinguilhed  pcrfons  in  the  oppofition  had  been  well 
undcrftood  to  the  whole  of  ihat  fyftem  of  mcafurcs 
which  ended  in  the  war  with  France. 

The 
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The  proc&unatton,  thus  fuppcH-ted,  wa»  planted  iS 
the  only  genuine  banner  of  loyalty  throughout  the 
kingdom  t  voluntary  bodies,  to  (Irengthen  the  exe- 
cutive power  by  maintaining  profccutions,  were  every 
\»hcre  inftituced.  Society  was  rent  afunder,  and  the 
harmony  and  freedom  of  Englifli  manners  were,  for 
a  feafon,  totally  dcftroyed. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  feeds  of  war  were 
Ibwn,  which  ever  fince  we  have  been  unfortunately 
reaping.  Nothing  is  more  diftanc  from  my  temper, 
or  my  purpofe,  than  to  fatten  the  chargje  richer  of 
corruption  or  folly  upon  all  who  were  feized  with 
this  alarm,  or  who  even  contributed  to  its  propaga- 
tion. Many  worthy  and  intelligent  perfons,  fuperior 
Co  cortimon  weaknelTes,  and  aloof  from  alt  meannefsi 
were  undoubtedly  hurried  away  by  its  influence.  Ic 
is  iax  more  pleafant  to  me  to  hope,  that  many  of 
thofe  who  were  active  in  fpreading  the  dtlufion  were 
themfclves  deluded,  than  to  fcatter  imputation  upon 
thoufands  who  may  be  wifer  and  better  than  myfelf. 
The  public,  in  a  cooler  hour,  will  be  prepared  to 
make  the  proper  diftinftions,  and  to  feparate  the  in- 
nocent from  the  guilty.  .f3*ic  the  efieSs  were  not 
the  lefs  mifchievous,  whfcfefver  might  have  been  the 
motives ;  and  the  dciuflon,  however  it  may  be  yet 
dilguifed  by  the  caufes  which  produced  it,  will  ap- 
pear in  the  future  hiftory  of  England  as  a  blot  in  the 
annak  of  an  enlightened  ag«  and  of  a  free  country. 

D  The 
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The  fpirit  which  bKame  prevalem  xbout  thh  rifm^ 

which  bore  down  every  thing  before  it,  and  [wepared 

the  nation  for  war,  wac  an  abfblute  horror  of  every 

diing  conneSed  with  France,  and  even  for  libertf 

hfelf,  becaufe  France  avowed  to  be.  contending  fof 

>  it.     It  nHifounded  the  cafual  intemp^ance  of  an  en- 

i/  iai^ed  and  warm  zeal  for  the  freedonn  and  bappineft 
of  mankind  with  a  tendency  to  univerfal  anarchy, 
and  to  a  refinance  of  all  goyernments :  it  conOdered 
SB  nritable  lenfe  of  the  evils  atornding  die  ChrifUan 
JitperflitioQs,  and  a  complacency  under  their  rapid 
declcnfion,  as  a  decided  apoftacy  from  the  church, 
tnd  as  the  fure  tefi  of  irrtligion>  and  even  t}f  atheifm 
itIHf*  It  frt  down  as  a  declared  enemy  to  monarchy, 
however  exilling  by  confent,  and  poized,  like  oar 
own,  by  the  baUnccs  of  a  popular  ctfnftitntion,  every 
man  who  did  not  throw  up  his  cap  when  combined 
defpotirm  was  trampling  upon  the  eftablilbmeno,  and 
cafting  lots  for  the  territories  of  free  men,  or  who 
dared  to  exult  and  triumph  when  a  mUrdenius  ma- 
nifefto  was  thruft  down  the  throats  of  the  tyrants  who 
uttered  ir,  and  when  a  great  people,  determined  to  be 
free,  fucceeded  in  repelling  the  lawlcfs  invaden  of 
dteir  country. 

Theft  were  the  feelings  which  minifters'  at  tfiiS 
period  imputed  to  large  claffcs  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  our  Ofter  kingdom. 

The  imputation  was  made  with  truth :  the  infc* 

rcHM  only  was  £iUacious  and  wicked.     If  the  well- 

founded 
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founded  imputation  of  chrfe  renfations,  and  the  babiu 
Qf  publicly.  cxprefEng  them,  br  political  guilt,  I  for 
one  plead  guiltf ;  and  I  thank  God,  abrive  all  his 
other  bleffings,  that  he  has  indelibly  impreff  d  ihem 
)ipon  my  underftanding  and  my  heart.  But  Itt  us 
examine  what'  were  the  public  fruits  of  theft-  danf^- 
rous  emotions,  whjch  rendered  it  neccffary  lO  convert 
^e  nation,  asicwcw.inCoalargeprifoa.bv  reOiiftive 
laws,  by  iraemal  military  ^lons,  and  by  the  fcpa* 
ruions  of  e»teroal  war. 

ConGderable  bodies  (^the  people  w^e  dcfirou>  of 
flirring  the  quenion  of  refbrni  at  a  time  when  MV, 
pin  had  laid  it  down,  and  the  followers  of  thir  puke 
of  Richmond  (then  s  fzabinet  minifter  of  the  King} 
pert  not  only  the- mod  numerous,  but  were  diilin- 
guifhed  by  the  lengths  to  which  they  feemed  to  pulh 
their  views  upon  the  fubjeA ;  views  which  I  admit  to 
bave  been  vtiy  iittU  jhart  of  thofe  which  the  Dulcc 
himfelf  had  avowed  and  afied  upgn  «  few  yean 
before. 

Whilft  it  continues  to  be  the  office  of  courts  of 
juflice  to  decide  upon  evidence,  I  {hall  maiatain  this 
(.0  have  been  the  extent  of  the  drfigns  which  at  tl)C 
date  of  the  proclannation,  or  which  at  any  time  after* 
wards,  prevailed  in  this  country.  Not  a  man  had 
been  then  convicted,  nor  has  now,  whild  I  am  writing, 
for  any  treafon  againft  the  ftate,  thougli  the  laws 
have  been  new  caft  and  manutaAurcd  to  reach  cafes 
which  the  veoerabk  inftitutioos  <^  our  forefathers  did 
pa  not 
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not  touch  i  and  no  confpiracy  agatdft  the  govern* 
ment  had  then,  or  has  to  this  hour,  been  detcQed. 
Ubels,  indeed,  both  then  dnd  fince,  as  at  all  other 
periods,  were  undoubtedly  written  by  mifchievous, 
turbulent,  and  mifguided  individuals.  But  the  com- 
munity at  large  was  found,  and  the  objeft  which  gave 
the  real  offence  was  virtuous  and  laudable.  It  was 
to  reform  the  rcprcfentation  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
nioiis,by  the  ways  of  the  cooftitution,  by  an  endeavour 
to  colleA  the  public  fentimem,  and  to  produce  it  be- 
fore Parliament.  Three Engtifhjuriesdetermincd  this 
to  have  been  the  bbjcA,  and  the  crown  never  invited 
a  fourdi  to  contradift  ihcm.  The  objeft,  therefore, 
was  virtuous  and  laudable ;  and  if  the  conflitutigti 
k  to  be  preferved,  the  renewed  purfuit  will  alone 
preferve  it ;  and'  it  might  then  have  been  Retired 
without  a  ftruggle,  without  a  war  with  J'rance,  and 
without  fear  of  her  revolution — if  thofe  who  have 
the  deepetl  interc^  ip  the  ftate  had  not  been  afraid  of 
Enolish  liberty, 

I  never  fhal}  be  the  defender  of  popular  exceflcs, 
nor  of  commotions  which  can  endanger  the  peace  of 
my  country ;  God  forbid  that  I  ftiould ;  but  I  know 
they  never  can  arife,  if  men,  who  tland  on  the  vantage 
ground  in  Ibciety,  will  only  behave  with  common 
honefty  and  common  icnfc.  It  is  not  yet  too  late 
for  the  higher  orders  of  this  country  to  confider  well 
this  fubjeA.  Let  me  implore  them,  while  yet  prac- 
ticable, to  give  a  Tdfe  direAion  to  a  fpirtt  whicll 
PFfthcr  l-aws  nor  Wars  will  rcprefs, 

Thii 
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*niM  fpint  b  at  prdent  high  in  Ireland,  «nd  die 

*  \  redrnrzear  brihaFTmjve  and  virtuous  people  hw 

iSompletely  deteded  the  falfe  and  pernicious  calum- 

.  <iiics  upon  both  countries.    It  has  demonffa-ated  that 

/^        a  delire  to  reform  abuEes  in  the  government  is  not  at 
all  connected  with  difiojraltf  to  its  eibblilhinent,  antl 
/  thai  the  reftoration  of  a  free  conftiturion  by  the  wif* 

dom  and  fpirit  of  a  nation  has  no  alliance  with,  but^ 
on  the  contrary,  is  utterly  aborrent  to  a  fubmiflioa 
to  foreign  force. 

The  late  attempt  upon  Ireland  ought  neverthe* 
/  Icfs  to  make  the  dccpeft  impreffion  upon  the  govern-, 

mem  of  England.  The  very  fcnfation  occafioned  by 
it,  and  ,our  congratulations  upon  the  fupport  of  the 
elements,  is  in  itfelf  a  condemnation  of  the  meafiircs 
f  urfued  in  that  country. 

If  Ireland  were  conducted  as  Ihe  ought  to  be,whii£ 
dependence,  in  God's  name,  could  we  have  to  place 
upon  the  winds  ?  Could  a  proteftive  government  of 
three  millions  of  men,  happy  under  the  enjoyment  of 
our  free  conftitution,  have  occafion  to  look  to  a  wea-> 
ther-glafs  for  its  fafety  againft  twenty  thoufand  men? 
or  could  any  thing  but  a  hope  of  difunion,  held 
out  to  an  enemy  by  the  cfFefts  of  a  narrow  policy, 
have  fuggelled  fo  weak  and  feeble  an  expedition  ? 

This  is  a  hope  that  will  remain  unextinguillicd  in 
France,  and  which  nuy  be  expcAed  to  iMY>duce 
future  and  more  dangerous  expcdldoos,  tmlefi  fadi- 
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ftiftion  be,  given  to  the  feeljng*  of  that  country.  \% 
K  a  dangerous  mode  of  reckoning,  that  becaufe  th« 
people  have  not  manifcflcd  tbctr  difeonient  by  invic 
ing  at)  enemyf  they  are  therefore  to.  be  confidered  as 
contented  i  or,  that  their  wifties  may  be  the  more 
^cly  ncglefted.  It  U  juflly  obfcrvcd'by  X^ocke, 
(bat  nations,  inflead  of  being  prone  to  reCfi  their 
governments  without  caufe,  require  long  continued 
aegleA  and  provbcation  to  roufe  t}iem  even  to  a 
reafonable  and  jultifiabie  refiftance.  But  be  follow^ 
this  obfcrvation  by  rcnninding  the  rulers  of  (Idles  and 
kingdoms,  that  this-  difpuOtian  leaves  them  neither 
juflificatioa  nor  proteAion  when  their  authorities  ant 
fMbrertcd ;  and  that  the  degree  of  dtfguft,  which  will 
9t  lad  furely  overturn  them,  is  not  matter  of  fafe  or 
rational  ralculatlon :  that  the  prugrcfs  of  difaficdion 
is  intenfible  and  invifibte,  and  that  it  is  frequently 
burrird  on  to  the  fatal  conclufion  by  accidents  neither 
to  be  ibrcfccn  nor  refiftcd. 

Tbcfe  reSedion  ought  to  fugged  the  propriety  of 
iccuring  this  molt  valuable  part  of  the  empire  from 
the  pofllble  danger  of  a  better  concerted  attack.  1  hi« 
ought  to  be  done,  not  nKreiy  by  more  watchful  opeia- 
tioos  (for  I  have  purpofely  ftiunncd  alt  conGdcration 
'  f»f  the  details  of  depai  imcnts),  but  by  letting  the  watch 
in  the  intcrcfts  an4  affedions  of  the  Irilh  people. 

Nothing  can  accomplilh  this  but  the  abfbtme  re* 
Itonciation  of  that  jealous  and  rcftrit^ive  fyllem  of 
gDvernmenrf  which  charadcrifes  the  prefent  adminif; 

tration 
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tnrion  evoy  where,  but  niore  than  any  wheit  in  diM 
kingdom.  To  rule  with  lecurity  over  that  people^ 
br  over  any  other,  in  the  prefent  condition  oT  the 
World,  they  muft  be  fet  at  their  eafe,  and  made  happy 
by  every  indulgence  within  the  cogipafs  of  their 
goVemnrMnt.  To  make  the  intcreft  of  fupporting 
any  civil  elllblilfanieRt  univerfal,  the  privileges  it 
confers  muft  be  made  univerial  alfd.  To  Infpire 
the  multitude  with  indignation  at  a  foreign  enemy, 
they  muft  be  made  to  feel  pradically  the  privileges 
which  his  invafion  ftrikes  at,  and  die  focial  blelGngi 
it  wotdd  deftroy. 

tt  ii  faid,  that  when  peace  arrives  it  may  be  prudetK 
CO  confider  thefe  great  objcAs.  But  without  inftant 
coniidcration  of  them,  peace  may  never  arrive  at 
all.  If  I  had  the  princely  dominion  of  Ireland^ 
and  were  lord  of  all  her  fi>il}  I  would  choofe  th;tf 
momeat  for  refbrmiog  her  parliament,  and  for  com> 
plete.  .emancipation,  when  the  enemy  was  {dying 
open  her  coafls :  not  as  ads  of  fudden  frar,  but  of 
ibund  wifSom  and  critical  juftice.  To  withhold 
from  great  bodies  of  a  people  the  freeft  and  fi^left 
communications  of  all  the  privileges  of  their  govern- 
ment when  its  exiflence  is  externally  threatened,  is 
10  bandage  up  the  right  arm  when  an  enemy  is  ap- 
proaching, and,  by  rdsbing  ii  of  its  circulation,  to 
deprive  it  of  iti  ftrcngth. 

But  the  Irifh  people  6ocked  with  loyalty  to  the 

ftindard  of  their  country.     For  that  very  reafon  it 
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fliouM  be  nowned  with  the  garland  of  conftitutional 
freedom.  Lee  the  prefent  moment  be  feized  for 
making  reformadon  a  fpontaneous  a£t  of  liberal  and 
enlightened  policy,  inftead  of  being  hereafter  an  a£t  of 
rauiious  prudence,  which  may  deftroy  its  grace  and 
efied.  Let  alt  the  conceflions  of  government  in 
both  countries  be  the  conceSons  of  wildom  and  be- 
neficence t  and  noti  as  was  happily  cxpreiled  by  a 
great  writer,  like  the  rcftitution  of  ftoleri  goods. 
Let  the  people  of  both  countries  receive  the  greateft 
degree  of  freedom  which  the  true  fpirit  of  our  con- 
flitution  is  capable  of  dirpenftng,  and  we  may  then 
fmile  at  all  invafions,  whatever  reach  of  coaft  our 
enemies  may  pofiels.  Under  fuch  a  fyftcm,  inftead 
of  riots  and  murmurings,  by  coercive  afts  of  parlia- 
■ment,  every  man  would  be  a  volunteer  with  a  cou- 
rage which  no  mutiny  bill  Can  infpire,  and  every 
houfe  and  cottage  in  Great  Britainand  Ireland  would 
be  a  barrack  for  the  foldiers  of  their  country. 

Thefe  are  unfortunately  not  abftrajS  and  IpecuUtive 
rcfleflions ;  they  would  have  been  fo  formerly  :  but 
they  are  now  taught  by  the  awful  times  we  live  in. 
It  is  [he  ufe  of  hiftory  and  obfervation  co  be  a  guide 
for  the  future. 

It  was  a  reftriflive  ^ftem  of  gorvemme^t  in  Hol- 
land and  the  Netherlands, ,  and  the  conliequeot  divi- 
fions  amongft  their  inhabitants,  that  has  fuddcnly  aU 
tcred  the  face  of  Europe  by  their  fubjugation,  -and  it 
is  the  difference  becwc.cn  xhc  noble  and  indcpendeiW 
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fride  of  a  free  gorertiinent  and  the  Taflalage  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  that  is  wrcAiDg  at  this  mcoaent  from 
the  hands  of  the  £jnperDr  the  fceptre  of  his  Italian 
flatesi 

The  Frenth  Qrft«n  of  fiatemiiatitin,  tiic  effeft  of 
which  we  have  (een  with  fo  much  horror,  could  have 
had  no  other  foundation.  If  the  free  governments 
which  they  fubverted  had  not  fallen  off  from  the 
ends  of  their  inftitutioos,  their  fubverfions  would 
have  been  impracticable^  and  the  memorable  decree 
of  the  19th  of  November  would  have  been  the  de^  ' 
rilion,  inflead  of  the  terror  of  £urope. 

1  am  fbrry  indeed  to  remark,  that  this  decree,  and 
the  fyAem  of  which  it  was  a  part,  exifted  only  upoii 
paper,  and  in  the  inflammatory  fpeeches  of  enthufial^ 
tic  men,  until  confederated  Europe  began  the  aChial 
and  forcible  fratemi^tion  of  the  monarchical  part 
of  Prance.  When  that  nation  had  effected  an  inter* 
nal  revolution,  no  matter  upon  what  principle  or  with 
what  crimes,  it  Ihould  hare  occurred  to  her  invaders, 
who  could  nq.have  looked  to  fubjugation  but  by 
the  divifions  of  civtil  fury,  that  they  were  them&lves 
prafHcally  purfuing  that  very  fpecies  of  hoftility,  the 
theory  only  of  which  had  been  an  objeift  of  their  exe- 
cration, and  the  foundation  of  their  confederacy.  The 
lame  reflection  ought  to  have  deterred  Great  Britain 
from  the  mercilefs  and  impolitic  expedition  toQuibc- 
ron.  The  government  of  France  had  then  aflumed  a 
regular  fonn,  and  was  in  the  exetcife  of  a  regular  le- 
£  galized 
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gtlized  authority.  The  devoted  handful  of  uphup^ 
fu^HTfls  from  thdr  courftry  could  do  nothing  by  the 
fword.  The  expedition,  therefore,  wag  to  reluDdle 
the  torch  of  difcord  amidfl  twenty-five  millims  of 
men  beginning  to  efcape  from  its  former  fury,  and 
fettled  und^r  an  eftabUlhed  government.  Our  tnva- 
fion  was  to  work  by  confufion  againft  eflabliihed 
authority  t  to  flir  up  all  the  elements  of  mifery  and 
miichief  amongft  the  innocent  part  of  the  commo- 
aity,  incapable  of  underAandin^  the  ca«&  for  which 
tiie^  fought,  and  without  even  the  hope  on  oar  part 
of  protecting  them  firom  tiie  fiiry  of  the  government 
agunfl:  which  they  rebelled. 

-  What  was  this  proceeding  but  the  very  fyfiem  we 
had  imputed  to  France,  and  proclaimed  with  hor- 
ror to  the  univerie  ? 

I  hope,  indeed,  all  civilized  natiwis  will  hereafler 
concur  in  fiigmatifing  this  horrible  and  barbarous 
fyftcm  of  hoftilities :  a  ftranger  even  to  that  heroifm 
which  has  unfortunately  converted  the  crimeaof  cob- 
quefl  into  the  mod  fafcinatingtrimnphs  of  mankind. 
It  is  a  fyftem  which  13  dircdled  againft  the  firft 
principle  of  focial  honour  and  happinel3.  It  bedts 
up  for  every  bad,  degrading,  and  dangerous  paffion 
of  the  human  mind.  It  does  not  raifc  the  open, 
manly  flandard  of  nation  againft  nation,  but  in  the 
cowardiceof  warfare,  which  diflblves  its  only  tnchant- 
ment,  divides  a,  nation  againft  itfelf.  It  makes  up 
an  army  of  public  crime  and  private  difcontent, 

.of 
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of  honeft  error  and  falie  opintODt  of  deiperate  tIcC 
and  virtuous  povert7  driven  to  defperauon.  It 
lets  free  the  victims  of  the  laws  to  imprifon  and 
enflave  the  ftate  \  brings  into  the  field  againft  one 
another  men -whom  the  fame  land  and  the  fame 
fathers  have  bred,  and  which,  inftead  of  fetdiiig  this 
horrible  conflift  by  the  canpon  and  the  fword,  the 
ihorteft  cure  for  the  miferies  it  has  engendered, 
and  extending  no  further  than  to  the  actual  com- 
batiants,  fpreads  wide  the  defolation  by  die  (lomer 
weapons  of  jealoufy  and  diflrufi,  of  terror  and  ven- 
geance; fcowers  the  land  with  difeafe  and  famine,  and 
by  the  deftruftion  of  public  credit,  public  confidence, 
and  public  opinion,  dellroys  for  the  prefent,  and  puts 
to  the  die  of  chance  hereafter,  the  exiftence  and 
even  the  name  of  a  country. 

When  my  fobjeft  is  attended  to,  I  have  no  apo- 
logy to  m^e  for  this  digreffion.  Indeed  it  can 
hardly  be  called  one ;  becaufe  the  f»£ts  which  gave 
rife  to  it  Hand  in  their  proper  places  as  connected  ' 
^ifh  die  origin  oi  the  war  aga^nll  France,  and  be- 
caufe the  re6e£tions  from  them  ^e  nof  fponfaneous, 
being  didated  \g  puliri^c  duty  to  the  hiftorian  of 
Aich  events. 

The  exceffes  which  tinfortunately  diftinguifiied 

the  French  revo{qtion,    fbon  after  the  prodama- 

tioo,  further  favoured  th^  (yftem  of  antipathy  againft 

Franccj)  and  the  de^th  of  her  imhxppy  monarch  yet 

E  z  further 
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further  ripened  the  plans  of  gorernment  already  la 
(gitataon. 

.  ^eforc  this  memorable  sera  there  wa;  a  yifible  ^il? 
pofition  in  miniftcrs  to  a  rupture  with  France,  but  the 
fcnfc  of  her  fituation  infpjrrd  the  French  councils  with 
a  prudence  which  difappointed  it.  Miniflers  had 
DOtoriouily  connived  at,  if  not  alTifted  in  fomenting 
the  confpiracy  then  forming  throughout  Europe; 
they  had  rovcrtly  libelled  France  in  the  proclamation 
vhich  M.  Chauvelin,  by  order  from  his  court,  had 
pnly  mildly  complained  of;  they  had  withdrawn  L/3rd 
Gower  from  Paris;  they  had  fet  on  foot  a  corre-  , 
ipondence  between  the  fecretary  of  ftate  and  her  mi- 
nifter  here  in  the-  moft  imperious  language,  and  upon 
complaints  which  fiie  either  difavowed,  or  to  the  re- 
moval of  which  Ihe  fecmed  to  fubmit. 

All  thefe  provocations  were  rcfiftcd  by  France* 
and  the  concelEons  which  fhe  made  before  and  after 
our  refufal  to  acknowledge  her  ambalTador  would 
fcarcely  be  believed,  if  it  did  not  remain  on  record  in 
the  correfpondence  as  it  was  laid  before  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  by  minifters  themfclves,  to  vindicate  their 
conduS:  in  difmilTiag  M.  Chauvelin,  and  to  juftify 
the  war  which  it  produced. 

This  correfpondence  js  ftarcely  known  to,  orre- 
eolkfted  by>  the  Englifli  public.  Its  authenticity. is 
^nqueftionable,  and  the  examination  of  it  will  place 
the  authors  of  the  war  in  their  proper  cqlours. 

•'■3  ■     Tke 
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The  trnffion  of  M-  Chaayelin,  as  axqbafliuloT  froof 
the  King  of  the  I^Veoch,  ppipDienced  in  the  fpriqg 
pf  1 7  92  i  and  his  firft  sote^  99  appears  by  the  cone, 
jpoodence  with  Lord  Grenville,  bears  date  the  i  zlh 
of  May  in  that  year.  Vl  had  for  its  pbjf  61  to  explaia 
to  the€ourt  of  Great  Britwn  (as  lyiH  app^  by  re* 
&Fence  to  it)  the  reafons  which  had  4cterini^o4' 
France  to  a  w^r  with  the  Emperor. 

It  Aated,  iQ  the  qaiqe  of  the  ^nch  King,  that » 
great  CQnijnracybad  been  formed  in  Europe  againft 
France  to  deftroy  her  new  conflitjatloD,  which  he 
i}ad  iWorn  to  maintain,  niafking  fof  a  fcafon  tb* 
preparations  of  its  defigos  t^  an  infulting  pity  £7 
bis  person  and  a  zeal  for  his  authority. 

It  fet  forth  the  remonfirances  which  he  (theFrendi 
^ing)  bad  made  upon  thp  futqet^  Qf  this  coalitioi^ 
^rft  to  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  afterwards  to 
Francis,  wbp  fiiccee^eil  him.  He  informed  ^reat 
Briton,  that  it  had  at  laft  been  avowed,  and  a  dc- 
claratiqn  made,  that  it  fhould  not  ceafe  '*  uji0 
*'  France  JhouH  remove  the  feftous  ca^fes  which  had 
f  gevm  rife  to  it.*'  The  note  added,  that  this  d<j- 
claratiorf  had  beeii  accompaa^d  with  the  alTembliog 
pf  troops  upon  411  the  frontiers  of  Fraqce,  evidently 
for  the  purpofe  of  conftraining  ber  inhabitants  ta 
alter  the  fonu.  pf  the  gpverqment  they  had  chofci^. 

Having  thus  Aated  the  caufesof  the  varwith  the 

^nperor,  the  French  King  appealed  to  the  Britiih 

goreqj- 
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govenmtent  ibr  Ifae  jufike  of  bU  canfet  and,  to  le- 
moTC  all  jcaloafics  Te^ieAiiig  thb  coaof  ry  wbicb  had 
been  iiidDfliiouflj  circulated,  Monfieur  Chaurdin, 
in  his  name,  and  by  his  anthtrnfy,  farther  declared, 
•*  thatxubatevtr  migbi  he  the  fate  tfarmt  m  ttal  war, 
**  FroMce  rejtSed  all  uieas  of  a^roMdifememt -,  that  fix 
"  wmU  freferve  her  Uhtrty,  her  amftUnt'Mt,  her  mm- 
••  aJuaable  right  of  reforming  herfitf  wbeuever  fie 
•*  a^ht  think  p^tferi  that  fist  never  zvcuid  alivw  other 
**  powers  to  aourijb  a  hope  tf  £3ating  laws  to  her. 
**  Bta  that  that  very  pride,  fi  natural  andjojofi,  WM 
"  a  Jure  pledge  to  oB  the  paxers  from  whom  fix  fiieuld 
**  receive  to  provocationy  wot  owfy  of  her  e&nfiaat  ps- 
**  eific  £^fition,  but  alfo  of  the  rejp^  which  Frame 
"  wotiidJhcaJ  at  alt  tivies  for  the  Jaws,  the  eMfioms,  and 
**  the  forms  ofgovemments,  of  different  natioxt." 

'  As  at  tilts  time  much  had  been  &id  of  attempts 
made  by  France  to  pvodace  diAarbances  in  this 
conntiy,  the  note  further  declaicd,  **  that  the  French 
**  King  ^Jiredte  have  it  known,  that  he  would  fthBcfy 
•*  and  fiver  tlj  difavow  all  agents  at  firetgn  courts  in 
"  peace  with  France,  whojhoald  dare  to  depart  an  inflant 
'*  from  that  rtfpeU,  either  by  fomenting  or  fivoaring 
"  inJurreSion  againfi  the  efiablijked  order,  or  by  inter- 
**  feting  in  any  manner  whatever  in  the  interior  poSry  of 
"  fuch  Jtates,  tinder  pretence  of  a  profehftifm,  tehich, 
*'  exercifid  in  the  dominions  of  friendty  powers,  wotrld  h* 
, "  a  red  violation  tfthe  law  of  nations" 
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This  note  was  dated,  as  I  have  oblerved>  on  the 
1 2th  of  May,  1791.  No  anfww  was  given  to  it, 
until  the  24th  of  the  lame  mcMith,  when  Lord  Gren' 
ville,  paffing  by  the  caufes  of  the  war  with  the  &n- 
peror,  declared,  **  that  Great  Britata,  faithful  rt  her 
"  engagement  Si  wotild  pay  the  firiBefi  attention  to  pre' 
'*  fervf  that  good  MnderfianSng  which  fi  happily  fuhJifiei 
**  between  his  Maj^  and  the  Mofi  Cbrijlian  King/" 
But  notwithftanding  this  declaration,  the  royal  pro- 
clamation had  i^ued  only  three  days  before,  and  in 
the  very  interval  between  M.  phauvclin's  note  and 
diis  anfwer  to  it; 

The  proclamation,  it  is  true,  took  no  6irc&  notice 
of  France ;  and  being  an  n&.  of  national  poUce, 
France  had,  in  flrit^nefs,  no  right  to  complain  4^  it. 
Yet  the  period  of  its  ifluing  being  fo  critical, 
M.  Qiauvelin  repeated  to  Lord  Grenville,  the  day 
afterwards,  the  alTurances  he  had  made  on  the  1  zth' 
of  May  preceding ;  and  in  another  letter,  recnved 
1^  Lord  Grcnvilte  in  June,  exprefied  bim&lf  as 
follows : 

•'  If  certain  individuals  of  this  country  have  efiablijhti 
**  a  correfpondence  ^oad,  tending  to  excite  trouble! 
**  therein,  and  if,  as  the  proclamation  feems  to  injnuate, 
**  certain  Frenchmen  have  come  into  their  views,  that  it 
"  a  proceeding  wholly  foreign  to  the  French  nation,  to 
*•  the  Ugifialive  body,  to  the  King,  and  to  his  minifters  ; 
••  it  is  a  proceeding  of  which  they  are  entirehf  ignorant, 
"  which  miUtatts  againjl  every  principle  of  jaJHce,  and 
"  whiflf 
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**  icbicht  whenever  ii  became  ktuneni  would  be  im- 
"  verfalhf  condemned  in  France.  Independently  of  tboji 
•*  principles  of  jujiice,  froM  which  a  free  people  ought 
'f  never  to  deviate,  is  it  Hot  evident,  from  a  due  con- 
"^fideration  of  the  true  interejii  of  the  French  natioHt 
"  that  Jbe  ought  to  dtfvre  the  interior  tranqitillitjf,  the 
"  continuance  and  the  force  of  the  conjlitution  of  a  country 
*♦  which  jbe  already  looks  upon  as  her  natural  ally  ?  Is 
•*  not  this  ihMnlyreafonablewifh  which  a  people  can  fornt 
•*  who  fees  fo  marrf  efforts  united  againjl  its  Uherty  ? 

**  "The  minifier  plenipotentiary ^  deeply  fenjihle  ofthefit 
**  truths,  and  of  the  maxims  of  untverfal  morality  upon 
*'  which  they  are  founded,  had  already  reprefented  them 
*'  in  an  official  note,  which  he  tranfmitted  to  the  Brittjh 
*'  mittiftry  the  i  ^th  of  this  month,  by  the  exprefs  orders 
*'  of  his  court ;  and  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  repeat,  on 
"  the  prefent  occafion^  the  important  declarations  which 
**  it  contains." 

In  the  montli  of  July,  when  the  vaft  confederacy 
begun  in  Europe  was  more  vifibly  extending  itfelf 
againft  France^  M.  ChauTelin,  in  the  name  of  tbe 
fVench  King,  eameflly  applied  for  the  mediation  of 
Great  Britain  upon  the  fubje%  After  Hating  the 
public  proceedings  of  the  difierent  nations,  the  note 
concluded  as  follows : 

"  *rhe  fieps  taken  by  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  amott'gfi 

**  the  different  powers,  and  principally  among fi  tbe  allies 

**  of  his  Britannic  Mijfjly,  in  order  to  engage  them  in 

'  '*  a  quar- 
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"  a  quarrel  which  is  foreipi  to  them^  are  known  .to  all 
*'  Europe.  If  public  report  even  were  to  be  credited, 
"  its  fuccejfes  at  the  court  of  Berlin  prepare  the  way  for 
**  others  in  the  United  Provinces  j  the  threats  held  out 
*'  to  the  different  members  of  the  Germanic  body  to  make 
"  them  deviate  from  that  wife  neutrality  which  their 
"political  filuation,  and  their  dearejl  inlerefis,  prefcribe 
*'  to  them;  the  arrangements  taken  'With  different  fcroe^ 
"  reigns  of  Italy,  to  determine  them  to  aB  hqfiilefy 
'*  againjl  France ;  and,  laftly,  the  intrigues  hy  which 
*'  Ruffia  has  ji/Jl  been  induced  to  arm  againfl  the  confii- 
'*  tution  of  Poland;  evoy- thing  points  out  frejh  marks 
"  of  a  vafi  confpiracy  againjl  free  flales,  which  feems  to 
*'  threaten  to  preci^ate  Europe  in  univerfal  war. 

"  The  confequences  of  fuch  a  conjpiraty,  formed  by 
"  the  concurrence  of  powers  who  have  been  Jo  long  rivals^  - 
"  will  be  eaJUy  felt  by  his  Britannic  AUjefy :  the  balance 
•*  of  Europe,  the  independence  of  the  different  powers,  the 
**  general  peace,  every  confideration  which  at  all  times 
**  has  fixed  the  attention  of  the  Euglijb  governmenty  ts 
*'  at  once  expofed  and  threatened. 

"  The  King  of  the  French  prefents  thefe  ferious  and 
"  important  con^erations  to  the  foUcitude  and  to  the 
"  friendjhip  of  bis  Britannic  Majefiy.  Sluongly  ptne- 
"  trated  with  the  marks  of  interejl  and  ofaffeSlion  which 
"  he  has  received  from  him;  he  invites  him  to  feek,  in 
"  his  wifdom,  in  his  Jituation,  and  in  his  influence,  means 
**  compatible  with  the  independence  of  the  French  nation, 
"  to  flop,  zvhilfi  it  isjiill  time,  the  progrefs  of  that  con- 
's "  federacy, 
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"  fetUraiy,  winch  tqmUf  threatens  the  peace,  tie  &*- 
«  berty,  the  happintfs  of  Europe,  and,  above  all,  tc 
"  Mffuade  from  ail  accejj^on  to  this  projeS  thofe  of  kit 
*'  allies  whom  it  mcr/  be  wiped  to  draw  into  it,  or  who 
"  flwjf  have  bet»  akeaiy  drawn  into  it  from  fear,  fe- 
«  duBion,  and  different  pretexts  of  the  falfejl  at  well  as 
"  t^  the  m^  odious  policy" 

This  application  was  anfwered  by  Lord  Grcnville 
cm  the  8di  of  July,  in  which,  after  repeating  former 
aflunnces  of  friendfhip  towards  France,  and  of  a  ^ 
difpofition  to  tnainuin  the  happy  harmony  which 
fubfifted  between  the  two  empires,  the  propofcd  me- 
diauoa  was  refiifcd  in  the  following  words : 

.  "  iTu  Mtjefiy  will  never  refuji  to  concur  in'thepte- 
**  fervatUm  or  re-ejlablijhmeut  ofpeaee  between  the  other 
"  powers  of  Europe,  hyfuch  means  as  are  proper  to  pro- 
'*  dnce  that  effeSl,  and  ere  compatible  with  his  dignity, 
"  and  tvith  the  pHnciples  which  govern  his  conduS. 
•*  Sat  the  fame  ftnttments  which  have  determined  him 
"not  to  take  a  part  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France, 
**  ought  equalfy  to  induce  hip  to  re/peSi  the  rights  and 
**  the  independence  of  other  fovereigns,  and  efpeciatty 
**  thofe  <f  the  allies  i  and  his  Majefij  has  thought  that, 
**  in  the  exifiittg  circumfiauces  of  the  war  saw  began, 
**  the  intervention  of  his  councils,  or  of  his  good  offices, 
**  cannot  he  ofufe,  unltfs  theyfbould  he  dejtred  by  all  the 
**  parties  htiere^ed" 

The 
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The  fame  determination,  not  to  interfere  with 
the  internal  iffairs  of  France,  was  repeated  onlf 
a  few  days  before  M.  Chauvelin  wa»  ordered  to 
quit  ihe 'kingdom,  under  the  circumftances  of  4itcQt 
interference  which  will  prefendy  appear  to  have  at- 
tended his  difiniflion:  and  the  refufal  to  mediate  with 
the  Emperor  for  the  reftoration  of  peace  was  given 
but  a  ftiort  time  before  we  involved  Holland  in  the 
horrors  of  war,  without  being  delired  to  intenned- 
dlc  in  her  affairs. 


This  proceeding,  which  terminated  all  hopes  of 
tranquillity  in  Europe,  furnilhes  the  true  cypher  to 
explain  every  fucceeding  aft  of  his  Majefty's  [Jrefent 
councils.  We  IhaU  6ad  them  uniformly  and  fcrUf 
puloufly  obfervant  of  the  moft  novel  punftilios,  which 
could  fumilh  the  fnaalleft  pretence  for  repelling 
peace,  but  overleaping  every  rule  hitherto  adopted 
by  regular  governments  in  fecking  a  juftification  for 


Soon  after  this,  the  unhappy  King  of  France  was 
deprived  of  the  funAions  of  government,  and  Lord 
Gower  was  recatted  from  Paris;  and  M.  Chauvelin 
was  ftill  condnued  by  France  at  the  court  of  Loo- 
don,  although  he  was  no  longer  acknowledged  as  her 
ambaflador :.  a  pretty  ftrong  proof  that  (be  was  doc 
then  defirous  of  feeking  a  ca:ure  of  cjuarre). 


F  a  Though 
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■  Though  M;  Cbauvdin  was  now  in  a  manner  a 
private  ni4n,  yet  the  correfpondence  ncvertheWs 
continued  with  the  recrctary  of  ftate ;  and  it  appears, 
by  referring  to  it,  that  the  charges  made  by  this 
country  to  the  donduA  of  France  were  principally 
thcfe: 

'  A  meditated  attack  upon  Holland,  and  at  all 
events  a  violation  of  her  rights,  notwithftanding  her 
neutrality,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  rc- 
fpe&ing  the  Scheldt,  and  the  opening  a  paOage 
through  it  to  attack  the  citadel  of  Antwerp;  the 
French  invafiotr  and  poflcffion  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  encouragement  given  to  revolt  in  other 
countries,  not  only  by  emiflaries  in  this  country, 
but  by  the  dvcree  of  the  19th  of  November,  which 
contained  a  formal  declaration  to  extend  univer&lly 
the  new  principles  of  government  adopted  in  France, 
;ind  to  encourage  revolt  in  all  countries,  even  in  thofe 
which  were  neutral* 

M.  Chauvelin  had  explained  himfelf  upon  thcfe 
futgefls  in  the  early  part  of  the  correfpondence :  but 
as  his  formal  charafter  of  ambaffador  was  then  con- 
iidered  to  be  vacated,  I  purpofely  pais  them  over, 
becaufe  they  were  afterwards  formally  repeated,  and 
nearly  in  the  fame  words,  when  M.  Chauvelin, 
in  January,  17931  prefcnted  his  letters  of  credence 
from  the  executive  council  of  France,  the  acceptance 
of  which  were  ictrnially  r^ftifcd  by  Lord  QrcBville, 

]o 
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In  this  note  the  executive  council  again  in  terms 
declared,  "  that  Franct  would  reJpeH  the  faftty  of  ail 
"  nations  wbilft  they prtjerved  their  neutrality;  thatjhf 
**  had  before  renounced,  and  again  renounced,  every  con- 
"  quefi ;  and  that  het  occupation  of  the  Law  Countries 
*'  Jhould  onfy  continue  during  the  war,  and  the  time 
*'  which  might  be  necejfary  for  the  Belgians  to  confoU- 
«  date  their  liberties ;  after  which  let  them  be  haj^, 
"  France  wwld  find  her  recompence  in  their  felicitj." 

With  regard  to  the  Scheldt,  Ibe  conddered  that  as 
3  matter  between  England  and  Belgium,  as  inde- 
pendent nations,  upon  the  principle  of  her  former 
.  declaration  regarding  that  country,  cxpreOiog  berfelf 
thus;  , 

*'  The  executive  council  declares^  xot  with  a  view  of 
"yielding  to  fame  expreffions  of  threatening  language,  but 
*' foUly  to  render  homage  to  truth,  that  the  French  re~ 
"  public  does  not  intend  to  ere9  itfelf  into  an  univerfid 
"  arbitrator  of  the  treaties  which  bind  nations.  Sh^ 
*'  will  how  how  to  reJpeSl  Bther  governments,  asfbe  w\U 
"  take  care  to  make  her  awn  refpeHed.  She  does  not 
*'  wijb  to  impofe  laws  upon  any  one,  and  will  not  fuffer 
'*  any  one  to  impofe  laws  upon  her.  She  hat  renounced, 
"  and  again  renounces  every  conquejl ;  and  her  occupation 
"  of  the  how  Countries  fhall  only  continue  during 
**  tht  war,  and  the  lime  zvhicb  may  be  necejfary  to  the 
"Belgians  to  infure  and confolidate  their  liberty ;  after 
*'  which  let  them  be  independent  and  hapfy,  France  will 
'*  ^nd  her  rtcan^nce  in  their  felicity, 
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**  fVhtn  that  nation  JbaU  be  found  in  the  full  enjvf- 
"  mint  of  liberty,  when  its  general  will  can  lawful^  di- 
**  chre  it felf  without  JhackleSf  then  if  England  and  Hol- 
**  landfill  attach  fame  importance  to  the  opening  of  the 
**  Scheldt,  they  may  put  the  affair  into  a  direSl  negotia- 
^  **  tion  with  Belgium.  If  the  Belgians,  by  any  motive 
*'  whatever,  confent  to  deprive  themfehes  of  the  navt- 
••  gatiott  of  the  Scheldt,  France  will  not  oppofe  it  j  Jhe 
"  will  know  hozv  to  refpcSl  their  independence,  even  ia 
**  their  errors." 

The  charge  of  encouraging  fedkion  againft  go- 
vernments fhe  again  repelled  with  indignation  in  the 
language  of  her  former  declarations  on  the  fubjeftj 
and  difavowed  the  conftruftion  put  upon  the  decree 
•  of  the  i9[h  of  November^  qualifying  and  explaining 
It  as  follows : 

*•  fFe  have /aid,  and  we  defire  to  repi&t  it,  that  the 
**  decree  of  the  i  ^th  of  November  could  not  have  any 
*'  application,  unlefs  to  the  JtngU  cafe  in  which  the  ge- 
•*  neraJ  will  of  the  nation,  clearly  and  unequivocally  ex- 
"  freffed,  Jhould  call  the  French  nation  to  its  afjifittnce 
*'  and  fraternity.  Sedition  can  certainly  never  be  con- 
*'  firued  into  the  general  will,  thefe  td'o  ideas  mutually 
••  repel  each  other,  Jtnce  a  feditton  is  not, .  and  cannot  he 
*•  any  other  than  the  movement  of  a  fmall  number  againfi 
*'  the  nation  at  large ;  and  this  movement  would  ceafe  to 
"  be  feditiaus,  provided  all  the  members  of  a  fociety  Jlxuld 
•*  at  once  rife,  either  to  correH  their  government,  or  to 
**  change  its  form  in  tola,  orfvr  arty  other  obJe3, 
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•'  The  Dutch  were  ajfureify  not  fedtikus,  when  ihj 
**  formed  the  genereus  refolution  ofjhahing  off  the  yoke  of 
**  Spain  \  and  when  the  general  will  of  that  nation  called 
"for  the  ajfifiance  of  France^  it  was  not  reputed  a  crime 
**  in  Henry  the  Fourth,  or  in  Elizabeth  of  England,  to 
"  have  lijlened  to  them.  7he  knorvledge  of  the  general 
"  will  is  the  only  hafis  of  the  tranja^lous  of  nations  with 
"  each  other ;  andwe  can  only  treat  with  any  government 
**  whatever  on  this  principle,  that  fuch  a  government  is 
"  deemed  the  organ  of  the  general  will  of  the  nation  go- 
*'  verned. 

*•  Thus,  when  by  this  natural  interpretation  the  deem 
*'  of  the  I  ^th  ofNnvemher  is  reduced  to  what  it  truly  im- 
"  plies,  it  will  he  found  that  it  announces  nothing  more 
"  than  an  all  of  the  general  will,  and  that  beyond  airy 
*••  doubt,  and  fo  effeSlually  founded  in  right,  that  it  was 
*' fcarcely  worth  the  trouble  to  exprefs  it.  On  this  ac" 
*'  count,  the  executive  council  thinks  thai  the  evidence  of 
"  this  right  might,  perhaps,  have  been  difpenfedwith  by 
"  the  National  Convention,  and  did  not  deferve  1$  bt 
**  made  the  obJeSl  of  a  particular  decree.  But  with  the 
"  interpretation  which  precedes  it,  it  cannot  give  uneaji- 
"  nefs  to  any  nation  whatever." 

Having  adverted  to  all  the  material  parts  t  f  the 
correfpondence,  I  defire  very  diflindly  to  be  under- 
ftood,  that  I  am  not  undertaking  th$  judi  Beat  ion  of 
the  conduft  of  France,  at  this  period,  though  I  (jiall 
tver  think,  her  "  more  finned  againll  than  finning." 
With  regard  to  this  decree  of  the  1 9th  of  Novcinbtr, 

no 
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lip  confidcrate  perfon  can  juflify  it :  bccaufe  there  Is  fl 
gi:eac  difFcrence  between  one  nation  giving  pakti- 
cuLAR  aOiflance  to  another  which  is  opprcfled  by  its 
government,  as  King  William  did  to  England,  and 
a  GF.HERAI.  profpeftive  declaration^  fuch  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  decree  of  the  1 9th  of  November,  and 
which  became  more  hoftile  to  the  peace  of  other  na- 
tions, as  being  iOued  upon  the  eve  of  a  great  revo- 
lution which  naturally  affected  the  temper  and  feeU 
ings  of  mankind.  Neither  do  I  lock  to  maintain  that 
England  fhould  have  rcfted  fecure  from  the  explana- 
tion of  the  other  points  in  difference,  as  they  are 
explained  in  thb  correfpondence,  much  Icfs  that  flie 
fhould' have  relied  upon  the  fincerity  of  them,  or  the 
durability  of  French  councils,  to  give  fincerity  its 
eBe£t.  Thcfe  are  matters  of  ^r  political  controverfy, 
which  I  purpofely  avoid ;  but  I  hazard  the  aflcrtlon, 
that  common  policy  and  common  fenle  abfolutely 
enjoined  diat  they  Ihould  cither,  have  been  made  the 
inftant  foundations  of  war,  as  a^YlSons  which  ad- 
mitted no  fettlement,  or  the  fubjeft  of  negotiadon 
upon  terms  cooliftent  with  dignity  and  fafety. 

But,  unfortunately,  neither  of  thefe  coiirfes  were 
purfucd.  We  neither  made  war  upon  ihcfe  aggref- 
fions,  which  might  have  led  to  a  termination  of  it  upon 
their  removal,  nor  would  we  confent  to  put  their  re- 
moval into  a  train  of  amicable  negotiadon. 

The  letters   of  credence   fent    by  the  republic 

were  rcfufed,  not  becaufc  of  theft  enumerated  ag- 

5  greflions, 
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grelTioBs,  or  of  any  other,  tut  becauie  flie  was  a 
Tcpublic;  and  in  a  few  daj^s  afterwards,  Monfieur 
Chauvelin,  who  prefented  them,  was  alfo  difmiflcd 
from  tl»e  kingdom  ;  not  becaulb  the  anfwers  of  his 
government  were  declared  unfatisfa(^ory  on  the 
points  objeiHcd  to,  but  becaiife  the  French  monarchy 
had  been  finally  terminated  by  (he  deftruflion  of 
tlieir  King.  On  (hat  account  folely  Monficut 
Chauvelin  was  dire6Jed,  on  the  24th  of  Januar}', 
1793,  to  quit  this  kingdom  ;  the  King  having  de- 
clared by  the  fecrctary  of  ftate,  "  That  aflerfuch  an 
^  event y  his  Mujefty  could  no  longer  permit  his  refidence 
"  here."  And  the  communication  of  that  order  to 
the  Parliament  on  the  28th  of  January  following,' 
expteflly  flated  his  difmiffion  to  be  "  on  acfouni  of 
**  the  hie  atrocious  a£t  perpetrated  at  Paris" 

Before  this  period,  Fnince  was,  undoubtedly,  fo- 
licitous  for  peace.  She  had  done  none  of  the  afts' 
complained  of  in  the  correfpondence,  until  her  inde- 
pendence had  been  threatened  by  a  hoftile  confe- 
deracy. iShe  had  prayed  the  mediation  of  Great 
Britain  to  dillolve  that  confederacy,  and  to  avert  its 
confequenccs.  She  had  difavowed  conqueft  and 
aggrandizement ;  and  the  only  ftepa  Ibe  had  taken" 
inconfiftent  with  that  declaration,  were  invaiions  of 
the  territories  of  princes  confederating  or  confede- 
rated againft  her.  She  offered  to  refpeft  theneutralify" 
of  Holland,  and  folemnly  difavowed  every  aift  or  in- 
tention to  diflurb  the  government  of  Great  Britain , 
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This  pofture  of  things,  which,  if  not  wholly  taisC- 
&6lory,  was  certainly  a  poflure  for  unicable  an4 
pmnmandtng  fettlpmeot,  t^e  Britifh  gareranwat  thus 
difturbed  by  ao  a<^  which  may  be  tamed  an  interfp- 
Tencewiththeintem^lgoTcrnmentof  France;  accom- 
panied befides  with  what  cannot  well  be  denied  to  be 
aninfult  by  thofewho  maintain  THAT  LordMju-mbst 
siTRT  wASittscLTED.  Mo^^^di'Chauvelin wasdifr 
mifled  from  this  kingdon,  Pot  as  Lord  Malmeibury 
was  from  Franu^  becaufe  his  terms  of  n^otiation 
were  inadmiflible ;  but  becaufe  no  intercourfe  upon 
tiny  tewis  could  be  admitted  to  a  nation  which  with 
cruelty  or  injuflice  had  put  her  king  to  death.  I  ani 
not  juftifying  or  eift^nuatiDg  the  aBGiciDE-c-but 
what  had  this  nation,  a^  a  matioMj  to  do  with  it  ? 
Would  any  one  of  thoie  who,  in  coniidering  it  a» 
a  murder  to  be  avenged  by  Englapd,  have  been  ac- 
ceflary  to  the  deaths  of  above  a  million  of  innocent 
unoffending  men,  and  to  the  mifery  atid  devallatioa 
of  Europe,  venture  now  to  conlider  it  as  a  frelh  caqfe 
of  hoflilities,  if  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe  were 
to  be  cut  of  by  their  fubjeifts  }■. — I  believe  not.  In- 
deed fuch  a  caufe  of  war  has  been  fince  abandoned : 
but  by  what  fiages,  upon  what  principles,  and  \yitli 
what  confeqqeppes,  I  ihaU  examine  hereafter. 

In  this  flate  of  things  the  king  met  the  parliament 
pntbeiathof  Decepiber,  1792:  whennotwitliiland- 
ing  the  conciliatory  declarationsdetailed  in  the  prcccr 
diug  correfpondence  (to  the  whole  of  which  ^arlia-, 
pie^l  wasjtill  an  tntireftranger),  his  Majcfl"y  was  ad- 
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^ri^  bylm  ttiiniftera  to  Tei>eat  the  Hiine  three  djieA 
dUT^cs  againil  France,  which  had  heen  before  msida 
to  her  anUnffador,  and  upon  the  footing  of  theie 
bompiaints,  without  fubmitting  the  anfwers  which 
had  bden  given  to  them  to  the  coniidetatian  of  parlii* 
ioent,  thejr  allied  upon  the  coutitr;  to  enable  theot 
to  augment  our  forces,  and  mixed  in  thdr  addre& 
to  the  throne>  but  ftill  fllore  in  tiie  debates  which  led 
to  It,  a  language  of  reproach  and  inliilt  Wholly  un- 
exampled in  the  proceeding  of  any  public  council 
to  the  government  of  an  independent  nation. 

To  iaVe  the  cohhtry  rufhiilg  dbwh  this  precipice 
of  ruin  in  the  phrenzy  of  alarm,  whidi  every  nerve 
of  government  had  been  Arained  to  propagate,  Mr. 
^oxi  on  the  1 5th  of  December,  when  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hoole  of  Commons  had  reported  the  King's 
anfwer  to  the  addrefs  of  the  Houfe,  and  whilA  M. 
Chauvelin  was  yet  in  England,  propofed,  "  TTiat 
**  an  honbk  addrefs  Jhtuid  he  pre/ented  to  his  Mofefyf 
**  fraying  fiat  he  wdtdd  be  f leafed  to  appoint  a  ttmiifitt 
*•  to  hefent  m  Paris  to  treat  with  the  rsasoiia 

**  BX^RCIGIHO  (rOTISIONALLT  THE  FlTNCTtOMS  OV 
"  OOVERNHEITT  IK  FranCe,  touehirig  Jitck  pointi  as 
"  might  be  in  diferettct  between  hit  Mojefy  and  hit 
"  allies  and  the  French  nation." 

At  this  time  tlie  French  government  bad  done  no 

one  aft  which  even  minifters  thero&lves  contidijr^ 

u  a  foundation  lor  war ;  fince  war  was  not  evcit 

propofed  in  the  King^a  ipeech ;  butj  on  the  contrary* 
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ihe  eorrelpondcDce  not  thm  difilofed-iQ  ike  Bv^, 
lahkh  'J.as  going  oti  at  this  v.ery  perufd^  continued  to 
exprefs  the  most  pacific  discositioms. 

The  propofition  was  tliercfore  the  tnoft  important 
in  point  of  matter,  and  tlie  moll  critical  in  point  of 
time,  ever  oiFered  to  the  confidcratjon  of  parliament, 
and  it  was  made  in  a  manner  tlie  moft  fimpl?  and 
affe6ting;  afraid  of  irritating  where  the  objetfl  was 
to  perfuade,  and  fnbdued  by  the  dreadfully  impend- 
ing calamities,  Mr,  Fox:  put  tlic  ran  upon  that 
overpowering  eloquence  which  lb  eminently  diOin- 
guilhes  him,  and  in  a  very  few,  pJain,  unanf\yer- 
able  lentenccs,  befeechcd  the  Houfe  to  try  tlic  efibcl 
of  negotiation  before  ftcps  \Vere  taken  which  would 
inevitably  bring  ou  liofiilities  :  to  prepare  with 
vigour  and  firmncfs  for  war,  but  witli  prudence 
and  gentlencls  to  cultivate  peace. 

When  this  propofition  was  made,  the  annexa- 
tion OP  Belgr'si,  now  the  main  obftacle  to  peace; 
was  difavowed  by  France;  and,  as  flie  was  a  fuiior  io 
us  beiides  for  our  mediation  witli  the  F.mperor,  it 
is  eafy  to  fee  how  fure  the  road  was  to  its  return  to 
its  former  government.  The  fecurity  of  Holland, 
whilft  flic  pcrferved  her  neutrality,  was  profeffcd, 
and  in  a  manner  guarantied.  The  ancient  Hmits  of 
France  were  propofcd  as  her  dominion,  andimpHcit 
refpetfl  was  manifcflcd  to  tlie  independence  and  con- 
ititutions  of  other  nations.  Yet  fo  irrefiftibic  was  the 
force  of  delufion  and  infatuation,  that  Mr.  Fox's  pro- 
pofition, 
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pAfition,  thou^  its  objedt  -was.to  fecnre  e^exj  thiog 
wbilfl  it  ooDCttled  nothing,  and  though  it  came  from, 
a  perfon  long  the  favourite,  and  with  all  its  leaning' 
flill  the  favourite  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  yet  it 
was  recdved  amidfl  almoil;  univerlal  burfts  of  difap- 
probation,  fcareely  indeed  with  the  obfervances  of 
parliamentary  decorum.  Some  pcrfons  long  attach-; 
ed  to  this  great  man,  by  fricndihip  as  well  as  opi- 
nion,-feemed  to  forget  their  reverence  for  his  talent* 
and  integrity,  and  one  went  the  length  of  lamenting 
even  his  former  political  attachment  to  him. 

For  having  made  this  propofition  I  will  not  Tin- 
dicate  Mr.  Fox ;  his  own  eloquent  and  mafteriy 
vindication  of  it,  his  prcdiiSions,  too  fitally  ac- 
compliflied,  and  the  groans  of  a  fuffering  world, 
bear  awful  tellimony  for  him. 

At  the  time  this  motion  was  made,  the  correfpon- 
dence  between  Lord  GrenviUe  and  M.  Cbauvelin 
being  ftill  kept  back  from  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
Mr.  FoK  himfelf  did  not  know  the  additional  foun- 
dations he  had  for  his  propofition:  ifrefled  upon 
his  own  wife  forecaft  at  the  lime  he  made  it ;  but, 
in  a  few  days  aftenvards,  the  whole  details  were 
communicated  by  a  meflagc  from  the  King,*  and 
the  late  Houfe  of  Commons  found  in  the  fubmiflive 
propoiitions  of  France  (which  thy  did  not  know  of 


•  See  the  King**  meffage  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  Jan. 
•8th,  1793.  ,        .  . 
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wiflt  they  rtfit^  yugmtOing)  an  addititftial  jaAi^^ 
cation  for  tbe  war.  They  thanked  Ma  Majefty  fbr 
hu  graciooft  commnQication,  and  pledged  their 
fives  and  fortunes  to  ftipport  hoIHIities. 

ft  is  impoflible  not  to  paufe  here,  for  a  nhrtncfnt,  t» 
contemplate  the  probable  conlequenccs,  if  we  had  at- 
<ended  to  the  counfels  of  this  exalted  and  dilinteFcfled 
fiatefman  at  that  critical  and  momentous  period. 

The  regular  goTcmraents  of  Eurdpc,  as  if  they 
were  one  power,  furrounded  Great  Britain  with  un- 
broken force  and  refources ;  a  confederacy  which 
would  have  been  ihfinitclymoreawfuland command* 
«ig,  if  the  principles  of  its  union  had  only  been  fxim- 
moB  fecurity.  Had  Great  Britain,  the  firft  amongft 
the  nations,  and  enjoying  hcrfclf  a  free  conflitntionj 
accepted  the  ofTer  of  being  the  arbitrets  of  the  repole 
of  Europe,  tvitb'  what  a  commanding  voice  might 
ihe  have  fpoken  to  France  wliilfl  her  fadions  wei% 
tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  and  her  govcmmenl 
could  Icarcely  fupport  itfelf  during  peace  t 

If,  inftead  of  inciting  and  encouraging  the  princes 
of  Eurt^  to  invade  France,  for  the  purpofe  of  dif* 
ibIvingbereftabliihmeDt,  we  bad  become  her  fecurity 
agaioA  tlieir  invaiions,  whilfi  ber  rerolutioa  Ihould 
be  confined  to  her  own  limits  and  fabje£ls,  it  is  not 
pollible  to  believe  upon  any  reafoning  from  Immaa 
iife  or  experience,  that  Eoropc  could  have  now  been 
la  its  prefcnt  coiidition.  But  if,  inAeadof  this/d^^ 

and 
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and  merely  preventive  influence,  Great  Britain,  in  ths 
ixixc  rpirit  and  in  the  full  ripenefs  of  civil  wifdom, 
}iad  felt  a  jail  and  generous  compallion  for  the  fufiorr 
inga  of  the  French  people ;  if>  Seeing  them  thirling 
for  liberty,  but  ignorant  of  the  tboufand  difficulties 
Rvhich  attend  its  cftablifhTnent,  fh^  had  taken  % 
friendly,  yet  a  commanding  part ;  if,  not  contentitig 
herfelf  with  a  cold  acknowledgment  of  the  king  of 
the  French,  by  the  inlidious  forma  of  an  embafly, 
fhe  had  become  the  faithful,  but  at  the  fame  tims 
the  cautious  protestor  of  the  firil  revolution  ;  if  flw 
had  put  the  rein  upon  Europe  to  prevent  its  inter- 
ference, inflead  of  countenancing  the  confederacy  of 
its  povyers  againfl:  it*  the  -unhappy  Louis  might  now 
-have  been  reigning,  according  to  his  o^tb,  over  a 
free  people  ;  the  horrors  of  fucceedtng  revolutjons 
might  have  been  averted,  and  much  of  tliat  rival 
jealoufy,  the  tcourgc  of  both  nations  for  fo  many 
fxnturics,  might,  without  afTeiHiing  the  happy  ba- 
lances of  our  mixed  conftltution,  have  been  grada  - 
ally  and  h^pp'ly  extinguifhed. 

The  powers  that  tliai  exiAed  in  France,  however 
infincere,  or  however  unfettled  in  their  authority, 
having  proffered  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  hav- 
ing afked  our  mediation  with  the  Emperor,  upon  the 
reniinciatiqn  of  conquefl:  and  aggrandizement,  and 
upon  the  difavowal  of  interference  with  the  govern- 
ments of  otlier  countries,  wb  shoulo  ha>b  taksw 
THEM  AT  THEIR  woEDs.  The  pofliblc  iofinccrity  of 
^e  ofTerj  or  the  weakaeis  of  perhaps  an  exjnring 
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fafljoh  to  ^ve  it  eAicacy,  would  have  onlyaddcdto 
the  predominancy  of  Great  Britain.  Tlie  magnani- 
mous and  beneficent  conda(5t  of  a  |>owerful  nation 
polTeffing  a  free  government,  admitting  the  right  of 
another  nation  to  be  free,  offering  its  countenance  to 
rational  freedom,  lamenting  the  departure  from  its 
true  principles,  and  demanding  only  fecurity  againft 
its  influence  to  difturb  herfelf,  would  have  been  irre- 
fiflible  in  its  efie<Ss.  Amidft  the  t\Taniiies  of  quick 
fucceeding  faflions,  the  united  force  of  this  country 
and  her  allies  exerted  upon  fuch  a  found  principle, 
and  thrown  into  the  fcale  of  any  party  in  France 
that  might  have  been  willing  to  prcferve  the  peace, 
would  have  given  to  that  party  an  overruling 
alcendancy. 

This  is  fb  true,  that  we  know  the  fhare  which 
even  Briflbt  had  in  the  commencement  of  hoftilities, 
amidft  all  the  provocations  to  them,  was  tlic  principal 
caufe  of  his  deftruftion,  and  the  root  of  Robefpicrrc's 
popularitj',  which  enabled  him  to  become  the  tyrant 
of  France.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  witlulood, 
in  the  fentiments  of  that  nation,  the  flriking  and 
falutarj'  contraft  between  being  left  (o  the  confolida- 
tton  of  her  own  conftilution,  without  any  obftacle 
l)ut  the  vices  and  paflions  of  her  own  fubjcfSs,  and 
the  wilful  provocation  of  the  whole  civilized  world 
cncompaffing  her  territories  with  a  force  apparently 
flifHcient  to  criilh  to  pieces  her  efiiibliftimcnt,  even 
if  if  had  not  been  tottering  upon  its  own  bafis  from 
internal  caufcsi  ■ 
■■4.  Put 
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■  ^tit  Tuppofing  the  prafticabilityj  or  the  effeifts  of 
f,  '.  a  fyftem  in  Great  Britain  to  be  altogether  falfe 
and  vilionary  ;  admitting,  for  the  fake  of  argument, 
that  the  agitation  of  the  French  Revolution  was  too 
violent,  and  its  principles,  from  the  very  beginning, 
too  difbrganifing  and  mifchievous  for  regular  govern- 
ments, under  any  reftraints,  to  have  intermeddled 
with  or  even  acknowledged,  nothing  would  follow 
from  the  admlffion  in  favour  of  the  war;  becaufe  a 
fincere  yet  armed  neutrality  on  the  part  of  Europe 
would  have  been  the  furefl:  and  the  moll  obvious 
courfe  for  diflbtving  the  new  republic,  or,  at  all 
events,  of  recalling  it  the  fooneft  to  fome  _fociaI 
order  of  things. 

France  was  at  that  time  (according  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  war)  torn  to  pieces  by  the  moft  fu- 
rious and  nearly  balanced  fadions,  which  made  her 
government  a  mere  phantom,  competent  only  to 
evil,  and  incapable  of  good.  Be  it  fo. — For  that 
Tery  reafon  we  fhould  have  obfprved  the  molt  per- 
fect and  even  the  moll  Toothing  neutrality.  Hete- 
rogeneous bodies,  having  no  principle  of  union  ca- 
pable of  coollituting  a  fubllance,  and  which,  if  left 
to  tbemfelves,  would  feparate  and  difperfe,  may  be 
bound  together  by  external  force,  and  palTed  through 
the  furnace  till  they  unite  and  incorporate.  This 
was  ,precifely  the  cafe  with  France.  She  was 
rent  afunder  by  the  internal  divifions  o^  her  owa 
people,  but  cemented  again  by  the  confpiracy  of 
kings.  Her  great  leaders  were  banded  agatnft  each 
H  other 
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fttber,  hM  only  from  the  moft  deadly^  hatred  «d 
the  luft  of  dominion^  but  fepanted  by  the  rmH 
emravagant  zeal  for  contradiAory  theories  of  g*» 
▼ernmcn  t,  »hilft  the  people  were  toffed  to  and  fro,  tfce 
AltemateTiAimt  of  repugnant  anddefotatingchangev* 
In  this  unexampled  crifisj  perfons,  capable  <ipoa 
titfaM  occafions  of  judgiag  with  accuracy  and  acute* 
neis,  were  looking  by  every  mail  for  the  titter  <le> 
ftruAion  of  the  French  government ;  but  they  bad 
loft  the  clue  to  the  myftery,  or  rather  to  the  plaSa 
principle  which  preferved  it :  the  Britift  minifter  was 
the  guardian  angel  that  hovered  over  France,  and  thtf 
fole  creator  of  her  ominous  and  portentous  ftrength< 
The  ncceflity  of  refiAing  by  combination  the  cx> 
ternal  war  with  which  he  furrounded  her,  counter' 
afied  the  reparation  arifing  from  her  internal  com- 
motions. It  raifed  upaprood,  warlike,  and  (upcrior 
fpirit,  at  the  call  of  national  independence,  tooftrong 
for  the  inferior  fpirits,  whofe  inchantments  were  dit 
folving  her  as  a  nation  ;  and  by  the  operation  of  the 
fimpltft  principles  of  unalterable  and  univerfel  na- 
ture, rather  than  from  any  thing  peculiar  in  the 
charaflcrifticofFrenclimenjConfoKdated  her  mighty 
republic,  and  exhibited  a  career  of  conqucft  and 
ftlory  unequalled  in  the  annah  of  mankind. 

Tn  the  fame  manner  the  cruel  confifcztions  and 
judicial  murden,  which,  under  the  {amc  tyranrtiei 
dcftroying  one  another,  difgraced  the  earlier  periods 
•f  the  republican  revolution,  may  be  mainly  ^Tcribed 
to  the  fame  predominant  caufes.  If  France  bad  been 
1  left 
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1^  by  oth«r  natioBs  to  the  good  or  evil  of  her  own 
^taoges,  the  profcripcions  which  prevailed  for  a  lonf 
ieafon  could  boc  have  exifted  in  (he  fame  extent  ia 
SDf  civilifed  nation,  nor  even  in  a  nation  kA  human 
brings  1  but  the  reign  of  terror  (as  it  was  well  called) 
muft  be  always  a  reign  of  blood ,  becaufc  there  is  no 
principle  of  the  human  mind  fo  mean  or  fo  mcrcilefs 
u  fear.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  govermne-iC 
C^  France  was  Ihaking  by  external  conlpiracies,  and 
trembling  for  its  exiflence,  it  berame  of  courfc  more 
fubjed.  to  internal  agitation  by  the  revoUs  of  itsowi^ 
fuDJeds.  Had  il  not  therefore  bten  for  our  unhappy 
interference,  royalilis  of  [he  old  Ichool,  and  royali  s 
of  the  monarchical  revolution,  bending  before  the 
fiorm  of  national  opinion,  and  feeing  no  great  (lan^ 
dard  boifted  for  their  protedion,  would  have  really 
or  feemingly  acquiefced  in  the  new  order  of  things; 
they  would  have  given  little  ofience  or  jealoufy  to  the 
Aate,  and,  what  is  far  more  important,  the  ftate  itfeH^ 
nnimpcUed  by  the  terrors  of  rv  volt  and  the  expences 
^war.  would  not  have  had  the  fame  ircefiftible  mo- 
tives tor  feiziag  upon  the  perfons  and  property  of 
its  fubjeds ;  and  thus  numerous  clafles  of  men, 
pofl«l£ng  dignities  and  property,  which  have  been 
diafed  from  their  country,  or  fwept  off  the  face  of 
the  eanh,  would  have  remained  within  the  bofom 
of  France,  inadive,  indeed,  tor  the  [H^fent,  but 
■Wbole  filent  and  progreOive  inr.uence  hereafter 
.night  have  ^catty  afieded  the  temper,  if  not  the 
forra  o£  the  ^vernQiCDt,  at  no  very  diftant  period. 
K'»  Thit 
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This  was  precifely  the  cafe  in  England  \ipon  tlrf 
death  of  Charles  the  Firfi :  the  nobles  and  great  men 
of  the  realm  fubmitted  to  theproteftorfliipof  Crom- 
wellf  and  Europe  acquiefced  in  it.  Cromweti,  there- 
fore, cxeruied  his  authority  according  to  the  new 
forms,  but  without  any  fyftem  of  profcription.  The 
high  men  of  the  former  period  continued  to  exiff:, 
and  with  all  the  influences  of  property,  which  re- 
mained with  its  ancient  poffeflbrs ;  the  monarchy 
might,  therefore,  be  faid  to  have  been  rather  in 
abeyance  than  aboliQied,  and  when  the  return  of 
Charles  was  planned  and  executed,  every  thing  flood 
in  its  place,  and  confpircdto  favour  his  reftoration. 
But  if  the  nations  of  Europe  had  then  unfuccefsfully 
combined  to  reftore  monarchy  in  England,  as  they 
have  lately  to  reftore  it  in  France,  the  confequences 
would  have  been  exactly  fimilar.  The  monarchical 
party  in  England  would  have  undoubtedly  flocked  to 
the  ftandard  :  they  would  have  endeavoured  by  force, 
or  by  intrigue,  to  diflblvc  the  commonwealth;  thofe 
who  were  taken  would  have  been  executed  as  trai- 
tors ;  others  would  have  been  driven  out  of  England 
as  emigrants  ;  their  great  eflates  would  have  pafied 
into  other  hands ;  a  title  to  them  would  have  been 
made  by  the  new  government  to  thofe  who,  as  la 
France,  became  the  creditors  of  the  public  during 
an  exhaufting  war  j  the  whole  body  of  nobility  and 
great  landed  proprietors  would  have  periflied  in 
England;  and  Charles  the  Second  could  no  more 
)iave  landed  at.  Dover  than  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
(rpuld  offer  himfelf  before  Calais  at  (his  mooiieot. 

It 
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\t  may  be  ajked,  why  the  fagaclty  of  tha,t  arch 
Itatefmati  Cronuvell  did  not  forefee  the  confequences 
I  have  appealed  to?  and  the  application  of  my  whole 
argument  is  concluded ^  and  becomes  invulnerable  by 
the  anfwer.  The  anfwer  is — he  could  not  do  it.  The 
ppwers  of  Europe  and  his  own  fgbjeifts,  through  their 
interference,  did  not  furnifh  him  with  the  occafion. 
Neither  in  England,  nor  in  France,  nor  in  any  other 
countTy>  will  men  bear  bloody  murders,  or  cruel 
coofircations,  but  under  the  prelTure  ot  fome  actual 
or  apparent  neceffity  to  form  the  tyrant's  plea.  This 
plaufiblc  and  unfortunate  plea  was  given  by  con- 
federated Europe,  but  principally  by  England,  to 
the  tyrants  of  France;  and  thus  the  Republic  became 
not  only  confolidated  forthe  prcfent,  but  the  return 
of  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  was  inevicably  prevented,  as 
might  have  led  to  a  reftoration  in  trance  like  that 
which  followed  the  commonwealth  in  England. 

In  the  firft  ftages  of  the  revolution,  the  French 
people,  like  the  Englifh  in  the  laft  century,  had  no 
intereft  in  their  government  more  foltd,  nor  more 
permanent,  than  the  theories  which  had  given  it 
birth.  The  French  Republic,  therefore,  like  the 
Englilh  commonwealth,  had  but  a  precarious  and 
doubtful  foundation.  But-  how  ftands  it  now,  in 
confequencc  of  our  unprincipled  and  impolitic  in- 
terference ?  It  ftands  upon  arock.— It  exiftsno  longer 
from  force,  but  from  will.  It  depends  no  longer 
upon  opinion,  but  leans  upon  intered;  and  not 
merely  upon  that  general  imercft,  which,  after  a  ftate 

of 
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of  great  tgication,  natucally  inclines  t  natioa  to  rdE, 
btu  upon  a  particular  and  indhridual  intereft  umver* 
feUy  fprcad.  ThcYery  cxifteoceofall  claflesof  the 
peopk  Dovr  depends  wholly  upon  the  pover  and  tb« 
cotuinuance  of  theftatc.  There  is  fcarcely  any  pra> 
pcrty  in  France,  real  or  perfonal^  which^  inihc  haad* 
of  che  prefent  polTellbrs,  has  any  other  fouodatioB. 
There  is  no  ancient  undit|nited  poflcffion  of  iaa4, 
wtuch  has  ever  been  a  title  in  in.'fl:  changes  of  bu- 
laan  governments:  there  is  no  money,  which  duybc 
boried  till  the  (lorm  k  overblown.  Qa  the  contrtry, 
cbe  land  is  aknoft  univerCtlly  held  by  the  public 
creditors  agoinft  the  fbrtner  pofleflbrtj  either  Hsdct 
afale  from  the  govcrtimem,  or  as  a  pledge  forcnooey 
kn«  to  it ;  and  the  papcc  currency  of  (be  natiom 
(vhicb  is  its  perfonal  eftate^^  may,  wichdur  k>ri  to  tfa« 
prc^tetors,  be  tern  into  a  thoufand  pieces,  untc& 
iJie  Republic  continues  ;o  be   onb  a«b   indi* 

TISISLE. 

In  the  Tcry  point  in' difference  at  tbft  momeii*, 
«rbich  (lands  as  a  (lucnbling  block  in  the  way  of  peace, 
the  force  of  this  important  truth  rax;  fpeedilv  be 
made  mamfeft.  With  ali  the  influence  of  the  Biitifh 
n-.tniiler,  be  cannot  probably  continue  the  war  for 
any  long  feafbn  on  the  icore  of  Belgium ;  and  for  this 
pbla  reafon  :  the  intcred  which  the  public  ought  ro 
talte  in  its  reparation  from  France,  bearsno  rational 
proportion  to  the  price  at  which  it  mufl:  be  purchafed 
ihron^h  war^  &ippofing  the  eveftc  to  becven  certain. 
The  people  therefore  will  fpeedily  murmur;  and  as 
Mr.  Pitt  mud  either  abandon  Belgium  or  bis  iitua- 
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tton,  it -is  eafy  to  anticipate  the  ckAion  he  will  nm^e. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  will  find  fewer  difficukici 
with  kcr  fubjefla.  The  wifdom  of  miniftcrs  has  pro- 
vided tgainft  it.  Be4glym,  throi^h  the  ncccflicirsof 
war,  has  been  pledged  to  the  piibKc  creditor,  and 
the  furrender  of  it  upon  any  princifde  fiiort  of  a  ac- 
Oeflicy  which  fupcrfedes  all  choice,  would  be  a  fur- 
renkr  of  the  very  exiftence  of  her  republic. 

I  am  not  defending  Francet  I  am  fiating  her  afluj]    , 
fituatioii,  her  views,  and  her  capacities,  and  am  ea- 
deiivouring  to  trace  them  co  their  original  and  obn- 

■  ■  But  it  wa6  a  conteft,  k  ftems,  to  Jave  religion  and 
its  holy  altars  from  profanation  and  annihilation. 
Of  all  the  pretences'  by  which  the  abufed  zeal  of 
the  pet^le  of  England  has  been  hurried  on  to  a  blind 
fbpport  of  miniftcrs,  this  alarm  for  the  Chriftian  n\U 
gion  is  the  moft  impudent  and  prepofterous.  How 
it  could  focceed,  for  a  moment,  in  an  enlighrened 
•ge,  and  with  a  nation  of  Chriftians,  will  probably  be 
confidered  hereafter  as  one  of  the  moft  remarkable 
crems  whkh  has  diftinguiftied  this  age  of  wonders. 

•  Before  this  difcovery  of  the-prefent  minifters,  wh» 
bad  ever  heard  of  the  Cbriftianity  of  the  French 
cotitt,  and  its  furrounding  nobles,  cowards  whom  the 
hurricane  of  revolution  was  principally  dwrfled  ? 
Who  bad  ever  heard  of  their  evangelical  characters  (6 
•s  to  lead  to  an  apprcheolion  that  Chriftianity  muft 
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be  cxtinguiflied  with  ihrir  extimflion  ?  Who  that 
ever  really  profelled  the  Cferiftian  religion,  from  the 
times  of  the  apoftles  to  the  prcfent  moment,  ever 
before  conndered  it  as  a  human  eftablifhmcnt,  the 
work  of  particular  men  or  nations,  fubjcft  to  decline 
with  their  changes,  or  to  pcrifh  with  their  falls  ?  Ko 
man  ever  exifted  who  is  more  alive  to  every  thing 
conneitcd  with  the  Chriftian  faith  than  the  author  of 
theft  p^es,  or  more  unalterably  impreffed  with  its 
truths  ;  but  thefc  very  impretTions  deprive  me  of  any 
Iharc  in  that  anxious  concern  of  the  cabinet  at 
St.  James's  for  the  prefervation  of  religion,  which 
was  going  to  ruin,  it  feems,  with  the  fall  of  the 
grols  fuperflitions  and  abominable  corruptions  of 
the  pricfthood  and  monarchy  of  France.  Weak 
men,  not  to  have  remembered,  before  they  difturbcd 
the  rcpofc  of  the  world  by  their  pious  apprehenfions, 
that  the  fabric  of  Chriflianity  was  raifcd  in  direct  op- 
pofition  to  all  the  powers  and  eftablifhments  of  the 
world,  and  that  we  have  the  authority  of  God  him- 
felf,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  fhall  be  finally 
gathered  together  under  its  (hadow.  Ralh  men,  not 
to  have  rcfiefted  before  they  cmb'Srked  in  this  crufade 
of  defolation,  that  however  good  may  be  attained 
through  evil,  in  the  myftcrious'fyftem  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, it  is  not  for  man  to  fupport  that  religion, 
which  commands  peace  and  good  willnipon  earth,  by 
a  deliberate  and  deep  laid  fyftem  of  btoodlhed,  fa- 
mine, and  devaftatlon.  I  by  no  means  intend  to  in- 
culcate by  ihefe  obfervations,  that,  becaufe  Chriftia- 
nity,  if  it  be  founded  in  truth,  mufi  ultimately  pre- 
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vail  over  all  oppofiilon,  that  therefore  Chriftian  na- 
tions, or  Chriftian  individuals,  arc  abfolvcd  from  their 
aftivJti'es  in  its  defence,  or  in  its  propagation.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  human  difpenfations,  the  Supreme 
Being  afts  by  means  thit  are  human,  and  our  duties 
are  only  exalted  inftead  of  being  weakened  by  this 
awful  c'onfidcration :  but  thefc  duiiies,  whiift  they 
ferve  to  quicken  our  zeal  in  what  is  good,  can  in  nd 
inftahce  involve  us  in  what  is  evil.  They  dignify 
that  piety  which  propagates  the  gofpel  by  Chriftian 
thariries,  but  condemn  that  raflinels  which  would 
•eftablilh  or  extend  it  by  force; 

This  candenlnationi  from  the  very  effence  of  Chrif- 
tianityi  muft  fall  even  upon  honeft  error  aflVi-ting  its 
dominion  by  the  fword:  but  if  the  condemnation 
fhould  ever  happen  totange  more  widely,  fo  as  to 
involve  ambition,  dealing  coldly  in  blood,  for  its  own 
fcandalous  purpofcs,  under  the  garb  of  mcekncfs  and 
truth,  I  dare  not  admit  into  my  mind  even  an  idea 
bf  th6  punillimcnt  which  ought  to  follow.  I  would 
t'ather  frdm  humanity  invoke  the  -patience  (^  God 
and  man,  than  invite  or  direft  their  vengeance. 

The  pretence  of  a  war  waged  agalnft  opinions  to 
theck,  as  it  was  allcdged,  the  contagion  of  their  pro- 
pagation, is  equally  fenfclefs  and  extravagant.  The 
fame  reafbn  might  equally  have  united  all  nations,  in 
all  times>  againft  the  progrcfiive  changes  whfch  have 
Conduced  nations  from  barbarifm  to  light,  and  from 
dc1t>otifRi  IQ  ^eedoin.  It  ought  indilTolubly  to  have 
I  com- 
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Combined  the  catholic  kingdoms  to  wage  eternal  war, 
till  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  leading  to  a 
new  civil  edablifliment,  had  been  abandoned.  It 
fhould  have  kept  the  fwo'rd  unHieathed  until  the 
United  Provinces  returned  to  the  fubjcflion  of  Spain, 
until  King  William's  title  and  the  ettablilHmeDC  of 
the  Britilh  revolution  had  given  way  to  the  perfons 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Stuarts,  and  until  Walhing- 
ton,  inftead  of  jiielding  up  the  cares  of  a  republican 
empire  to  a  virtuous  and  free  people,  in  the  face  of 
an  admiring  and  aftonifhed  world,  Ihould  have  been 
dragged  as  a  traitor  to  the  bjr  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
his  body  quartered  upon  Tower  Hill. 

All  thefc  changes  were  alike  in  their  turns  calum- 
niated and  reprobated,  and  fought  with  by  the  abufes 
which  they  difgraccd  and  trampled  on.  Time  has 
now  placed  in  the  (hade  the  arguments  and  the  deeds 
by  which  wifdom  and  valour  triumphed:  they  are 
there  only  viewed  by  learning  and  retirement,  which 
enables  cowardice  and  folly,  by  artifices  formerly  de- 
feated, the  ealier  to  impofc  upon  a  bufy  or  an  un- 
thinking world. 

But  it  is  maintained,  that  independent  of  the  gene- 
ral intereft  of  all  nations  to  fupprefs  irreligioit  and 
^  anarchy,  the  exigence  of  the  French  revolution  had  a 
direct  and  immediate  bearing  on  the  fecurity  of  the 
Britijh  government  \  that  the  political  principles  which 
of  old  divided  the  country,  and  formed  a  falutary  op- 
pofttion  to  the  crown,  had  taken  an  entirely  new  and 
dangerous 
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dangerous  direi^on;  that  the  firll  priiicipka  of  our 
mixed  and  balanced  government  were  held  up  to 
derition  and  reproach  ;  that  the  privileged  orders  of 
the  ftate  were  mocked  and  infulled  ;  whillt  the  reign 
of  liberty,  under  a  republican  form,  was  anticipated 
with  enthufiafm  by  large  clalTes  of  the  people. 

Without  at  all  admitting  this  to  have  been  the 
cafe  in  the  extent  contended  for,  and  relying,  as  I 
have  already  done,  upon  the  judgments  of  our  folemn 
tribunals  for  the  refutation  of  it ;  yet,  for  the  fake 
of  the  argument,  afTuming  it  to  be  true,  I  am  again 
utterly  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  what  is  gained  from  the 
admiflion  by  the  advocates  for  the  war.  Such  a  dif- 
polition  in  any  coniiderable  clafles  of  the  people 
might  have  called  for  particular  prudence  in  govern- 
Tiient,  and  might  have  juftified  particular  exertions 
of  police.  It  might,  in  the  honefl:  opinion  of  many, 
"have  been  a  ftrong  argument  againll  yielding  to  any 
reforms  at  that  particular  moment ;  it  might  have 
fuggefted  fome  relerves  in  the  communications  with 
France,  even  in  times  of  peace,  during  the  crifis  of 
■her  political  explofion  ;  and  it  might  have  jufiified 
vigorous  profer.Litions,  carried  on  in  the  fpirit  and 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  laws.  But  I  demand 
of  the  returning  reafon  of  the  country,  how  the  appre- 
hended danger  from  the  contagion  of  opinions  could 
poflibly  be  averted  by  war,  or  by  the  concomitant 
iheafures  which  were  an  infeparable  part  of  the  fyf- 
tem?  Were  the  forms  of  our  free  government  likely 
*o  be  better  reconciled  to  the  miride  pf  aliehat*:d  fub- 
I  2  jc<Sb 
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jefls  by  depriving  them  of  the  aiSlual  fubftance  tf 
freedom,  which  it  is  the  objef);  of  all  goTemments  to 
fecure?  If  they  were  difcoDtented  with  the  Engljfii 
conflitution,  was  it  likely  that  an  attack  upon  the 
rights  of  juries,  the  alteration  of  the  iacred  laws  of 
King  Edward  the  Third,  and  the  fufpehfion  of  the 
adt  of  Habeas  Corpus,  would  bring  them  baci,  to 
their  fonner  zeal  and  admiration  of  it  ?  If  a  con- 
tempt for  their  reprefentatives  was  the  crime  imputed 
to  them,  and  a  difpofition  to  invade  their  authority 
was  the  danger  to  be  averted,  was  it  thewifeft  courfe 
to  eredt  the  Houfe  of  Commons  into  a  grand  jury 
to  fin^  capital  bills  of  indi<5tment  for  the  crown 
againft  the  people,  and  to  prejudge  their  caufes  by 
publiihing  the  accufing  evidence  under  the  crulhing 
■weight  of  their  aijthof  ity  ?  If  the  ariftocratic  part  of 
the  flate  was  unhappily  Ipfing  its  due  efiimation  \x\ 
popular  opinion,  was  it  prudent,  at  that  particular 
moment,  to  deftroy  all  that  was  venerable  in  the  peer- 
age, from  ancient  dignities  and  names  of  renown  in 
the  bcft  times  of  England,  by  filling  the  Houfe  of 
Lord  with  the  proprietors  of  contemptible  boroughs 
■without  even  a  pretence  of  public  fervice;  and  ad- 
vancing to  high  titles,  over  the  heads  of  the  moll 
ancient  peers  in  the  kingdom,  men  familiar  to  our 
recoUetftion  in  very  fubordinate  fituations,  marked 
during  their  whole  lives  by  their  fervile  dependence 
upon  all  minifters,  and  odious  to  the  people  from 
their  notorious  attacfhment  to  arbitary  principles  of 
government  ?  If  it  be  poflible  to  add  to  this  climax 
of  folly,  was  it  reafonable  to  expctSj  that  by  rufhing 
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}}Hn^y  into  war^  and  thereby  impofing  tlie  iacTitable 
neceJIity  of  new  taxes  to  an  incalculable  amount, 
we  ihould  purge  away  the  fpleen  which  the  very 
weight  oi  taxes  bad  notoriouily  engepdered  ?  LaiUy, 
was  it  the  right  courfe  to  efcape  from  the  confe- 
quences  of  French  opinions,  when  we  knew  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  it  was  not  from  the  opinions  with  wbich 
we  were  to  fight,  but  from  that  very  fyftemof  war 
and  taxation  that  we  were  purfuing,  as  a  remedy  for  . 
difafiet^ion,  that  the  French  monarchy  flruck  upoa 
the  rock  of  revqlntion  ? 

I  defire  only  to  be  refpe6ted  or  defpifed,  to  be 
ponfidered  as  a  man  of  common  fenfe  or  a  madman, 
as  the  fair  fublic  voice  of  England  is  ^m  now  pre- 
pared to  anfwer  Ihcfe  qucAions, 

The  caufc  of  this  bold  appeal  to  an  enlightened 
country  is  obvious.  If  the  queflion  be  aflted,  in 
what  thp  excellence  of  every  human  government 
piufl  confiA ;  the  anfwer  from  civilized  man  through- 
out the  world  muft  be  invariable  and  umverfal.  It  is 
that  which  iccures  the  ends  of  civil  fociety  with  the 
feweft  rcAraints  and  at  the  leaA  expence.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true  government.  This  is  that  fyflem  of  r 
rule  and  order  in  fociety,  exiftlng  by  exprefs  or  tacit  \ 
COfifent,  however  it  may  have  at  firft:  begun,  or  by 
whatever  progrefs  it  may  have  become  eftablifhed, 
which  fecures  the  greateft  number  of  benefits  and 
{enjoyments,  and  which  fecures  them  permanently ; 
which  impofes  the  fewelt  poiCble  leftiaints  beyond 
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rtiofe  which  a  found,  raoral,  and  a  wife  police  ougUt 
to  fuggeft  in  every  countrj-j  and  which  leaves  the 
fubje£t  in  full  polTeffion  of  all  th^at  induftry  or  harm- 
lefs  chance  can  bring  along  with  them,  fubjetfl  only 
to  the  ordinary  internal  expences  of  a  frugal  govern- 
ment, and  the  extraordinarj'  contributions,  to  fccure 
its  prefervation  and  independence.  This  was  once 
the  emphatlcai  defcription  of  the  Englifli  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  iRfcnftbly  ceafing  to  be  lb  :  not  that 
the  conftitution  is  loft ;  but  that  its  ineftimable  objeA 
is  in  the  courle  of  being  facrificed  to  a  falfe  and  pre- 
tended z^l  t'or  its  prefervation.  Taxation,  as  I  have 
juft  obfcrvedjis  the  univerfal  pricewhich  muft  univer- 
sally be  paid  as  a  fecurity  for  a  national  eftablifliracnt ; 
but  there  are  limits  to  every  thing ;  if  by  rafh  and 
«nneceflary  wars,  and  by  a  venal  fyftem  of  expeii- 
.diture,  even  in  times  of  peace  the  revenue  gets  to  the 
point  which,  v.-ilhoiil  hifiani  repentance  and  refor- 
matio?!, is  faft  approaching ;  the  nation  (l)y  which  I 
mean  the  great  mafs  and  body  of  the  people)  can 
have  no  longer  any  poflible  intereft  in  the  defence  or 
prefervation  of  their  government :  for  if  this  (j'ftem 
of  finance  is  perfificd  in,  what  has  government  in  the 
end  to  fecure  ?  Not  the  property  of  the  people  de- 
rived from  their  induflry,  but  the  property  of  the 
public  creditor,  to  whom  that  induftry  is  pledged; 
and  thus  all  rtie  majefty  and  dignity  of  the  ftate  may 
degenerate  into  a.mcre  machinery,  neccflary  toprd- 
te(3  the  legalized  incumbrance  by  further  burdens  on 
the  fubject,  whofe  labour  and  cxiltence  arc  mort- 
gaged.   In  fuch  a  fitualion,  a  government  may  too 
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Ute  dilcover.  its  error  and  infecurity;  becaufe  the 
very  zeal  of  the  higher  orders  which  encourages  it  in 
its  extravagance,  is,  upon  the  ftrft  principle  of  human 
nature,  an  inducement  to  the  lower  orders  to  revolt. 
Adverting  to  this  awful  conHderaiion,  I  have  been 
Ihocked  in  the  extreme-  at  the  late  ~  oftenutious 
triumph  of  the  loan  by  fubfcription.  Very  many 
perfons,  I  am  perfuaded,  have  fubfciibed  to  it  from 
real  modves  of  public  fpirit,  and  their  excrdon  was  & 
moft  feafbnable  and  critical' relief  to  the  ftate;  but 
pafTing  by  the  condition  to  which  mlnifters  have 
reduced  their  country,  when  public  fpirit  may  be 
really  manifeftcd  towards  a  government  by  a  loan 
which  would  Conduft  a  private  lender  to  a  prifon  as 
an  ufurer.  what  muft  be  the  rcBcftions  of  the  middle 
clafTes  and  the  labouring  poor  of  England  upon  the 
facility  taxation,  which  this  fort  of  patriotifm  pro- 
duces ?  The  rich  lend  their  money  at  ten  per  cent, 
but  the  public  indudry  is  mortgaged  for  the  payment 
of  the  intereft,  and  every  article  of  confumpdon  is 
already  almoft  beyond  the  reach  of  the  artificer  and 
hufbandman,  fcrewed  up  as  they  are  in  proportion 
as  they  happen  to  come  within  the  vortex  of  this 
accumulating  revenue. 

To  what  length  this  fyftem  may  extend  with- 
out a  great  public  calamity,  I  purpofely  avoid 
difcuflingj  but  the  fupport  given  by  the  delufion 
of  the  higher  clafles  of  the  public  to  a  fyftem  of 
mcafures  at  once  To  weak  and  fo  delbuflive,  fo  un- 
juft  to  the  people,  andfo  deftruftive  to  themfelves, 
poftcrity. 


foRcriCff  if  not  the  prefent  generation,  may  havt: 
occa(ion  to  lam^t  in  unavailing  fackclorh.  The 
danger  to  the  reranied  intcreft  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  funds,  by  the  prefent  unexampled  expenditure,  is 
ceitatnly  the  moft  pronunent  and  imnninent.  A 
danger  which  ihey  have  thcmfclves  provoked,  and 
which  is  becoming  critical  by  their  own  infatuation. 
But  the  proprietors  of  lands' would  do  weill  to  recol-* 
left  alfo  that  their  fituation  is  fcarcely  preferable. 
The  war  could  neither  have  been  begun  nor  con- 
tinued to  this  hour,  if  the  great  reprefentacives  of  the 
landed  intereft  had  not  fupported  the  minifters  who 
projected  it }  and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  whofe  fortunes  depend  upon  public 
credit,  or  the  Parliament  reprcfenting  that  people, 
will  ever  confcnt  either  to  a  bankruptcy  or  to  any 
intblvent  compofition  with  the  government,  without 
a  procefs,  which  in  the  horrors  of  revolution  would 
be  a  dilgraceful  conBfcation }  but  which  in  the  legal 
reformations,  impofed  by  ncceflity  and  juflice  upon 
the  councils  of  a  moral  and  intelligent  people,  would 
teach  every  diftin£t  clafs  and  order  of  mankind,  that 
their  Mirercfts  are  infeparably  interwoven  with  the 
intereft  of  the  whole  community  }■  and  that  they  muft 
always  bear  their  contingent  in  the  final  fettlemcnt  of 
a  -national  account. 

Amongft  the  public  fupporters  in  Parliament  ftf 
ibtfc  meafures  I  am  complaining  of,  and  amongfl;  the 
higher  clafiirs  of  men,  who  with  equal  zeal  have 
privately  fupported  thim,  I  know  there  are  many^ 
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very  many  perfons  of  the  firft  honour,  of  the  clearcft 
integrity,  and  the  beft  gcnersl  fenfe,  however  mif- 
guided  upon  this  particular  fubjeif);.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  comfort  to  me  ro  believe,  as  I  do 
mofl  firmly,  that  notwiibftanding  the  wide  range  of 
luxury  and  corruption,  the  nation  is  eniiglutned  and 
virtuous.  I  dcfirc,  indeed,  to  faften  perfonal  igno- 
miny or  reproach  upon  no  individual,  public  or  pri- 
vate, I  leave  every  man's  motives  to  his  own  conlci- 
ence,  and  to  Him  who  alor^e  can  fcarch  them.  But 
thefe  conceflions,  which  private  honour  and  public 
decency  alike  exafifrom  me,  leave  me  nevenhelefs 
in  full  polTeflion  of  the  privilege  of  a  Biitifb  fubject, 
whichlfliall  fearlefsly  proceed  to  exercife,  by  charg- 
ing the  full,  exclufive,  and  conftitutional  rcfponfibi- 
lity  of  all  confequences  upon  thofe  minifters  who  have  ' 

officially  advifed  aiid  conduced  the  meafurqs  which 
produced  them. 

To  eftimate  rightly  the  extent  of  this  refponfibility, 
let  us  look  at  the  comparative  condition  of  Great 
Britain,  if  even  fortitude  and  patience  can  bear 'to 
look  at  it,  h:id  the  prefent  war  been  avoided  by  pru 
dent  councils;  and  if  the  one  hundred  millions  of 
money  abfolutely  thrown  away  upon  it,  or  even  half 
of  that  fum  had  been  raifed  by  a  vigorous  and  popu- 
lar adminiftration  for  the  reduAion  of  the  national 
debt.  Fancy  can  hardly  forbearto  indulge  in  fuch  a 
renovating  fcene  of  profperiiy ;  a  fcene  which  unhap- 
pily it  i:  now  her  cxclufive  and  melancholy  privilege 
to  rcfort  to. 

K  We 
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We  ihould  have  feen  a  moral,  ingenious,  and 
indutlrious  people,  confenting  to  aa  encreafe  of  bur- 
dens to  repair  the  errors  of  their  Others,  and  to  ward 
off  their  confequences  from  cruftiing  their  pofteriiy ; 
but  enjoying  under  the  preflure  of  them  th^  virtuous 
confoiation,  that  they  were  laying  [he  foundation  of 
a  long  career  of  national  happinefa;  feeing  every 
relaxed  and  wearied  fincw  of  the  government  commg 
back  to  irs  rigour,  not  by  fudden  reft,  which  is  an 
enemy  to  convalefcence,  but  by  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  weight  which  overprefled  them.  Obferv-r 
ing  new  fources  of  trade  and  manufadure  burfting 
fcfrtb  like  the  buds  of  the  fpring,  as  the  frofisof  win- 
ter are  gradually  chafed  away,  and  feeing  with  pride 
and  fati.sfa:£tion,  in  the  hands  of  a  wife  and  frugal  gor 
vernment,  a  large  and  growing  capital  for  the  refrefh- 
ment  of  all  its  dependencies.  To  encourage  and  to 
extend  marine  eftablilhments,  our  only  real  fecurity 
againfl  the  hour  when  ambition  might  dilbjrb  the  re* 
pofe  of  nations.  To  give  vigour  to  arts  and  manu- 
fafturcs,  by  large  rewards  and  bounties.  To  feed  and 
jto  employ  the  poor,  by  grand  »nd  extenfive  plans  of 
national  improvement.  To  remove  by  degrees  the 
prelTure  of  complicated  revenue,  and  with  it  the  com- 
plicated and  galling  penalties  infeparable  from  its 
col!e<ftion.  To  form  a  fund,  to  bring  juflice  within 
the  reach  and  to  the  very  doors  of  the  poor,  and,  by  a 
large  public  revenue  at  the  command  of  the  magit- 
tracy,  [Q  ward  off  the  miferies,  the  rcflcSion  of  which, 
under  the  beft  fyftem  of  laws  in  the  world,  and  under 
tbeir  pureft  aJminiftration,  have  wrung  with  frequent 
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(bm>w  theheftrtofthe  vrirer  of  thefe  pages.  And, 
'  finally,  to  enable  this  great,  benevolent,  and'  en- 
lightened country,  with  a  more  liberal  and  cxhauft- 
lefs  hand,  to  tK]vance  in  het  glorious  career  of  huma- 
niGng  the  world,  and  fprcadingthe  lights  of  the  gof- 
pel  to  the  uttcrmoft  corners  of  the  earth.  All  thefe 
animating  vifions  arc,  I  am  afraid,  fled  for  ever.  Ic 
wilt  be  happy  now  if  Great  Britain,  amidft  the  fuffer- 
ings  and  diftrefles  of  her  inhabitants,  can  maintain 
her  prefent  trade,  and  prefcrve,  even  with  all  its  de- 
feds,  ber  prefent  ineftimableconftitution. 

Having  {hewn  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  the  exer- 
tions made  by  the  fmall  minority  in  Parliament,  I 
now  proceed  to  expofc  to  the  nation  the  blindnefs 
and  obftinacy  with  which  it  was  purfued ;  in  fpite  of 
a  feries  of  the  mod  favourable  opportunities  to  ter- 
minate ii  with  advantage  in  the  beginning,  and  in 
defiance  afterwards  of  a  chain  of  events  in  rapid  and 
diraflrous  fuccellion,  which  manifefted  the  utter  im- 
praAicability  of  the  objefts  for  which  it  was  perfc- 
vcred  in.  I  will  do  this  from  a  fliort  review  of  the 
principal  proceedings  of  Parliament  upon  the  fubjeft, 
which  fpeak  for  themfelves ;  their  exiftence  cannot 
be  dented,  nor  their  contents  mifreprefcnted  with  ef- 
feft.  Ifeledthofe  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  not 
only  becaufe  I  was  perfonally  prefent  at  moftofthem, 
but  becaufe  they  are  notorioufly  the  foundation  of  i^ 
the  tranfaiTtions  of  government. 

K  a  Hofti. 
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Hoftilities  had  fcarcely  been  commenco^  wbea 
the  fubjeft  was  again  brought  before  the  Houft  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Grey ;  a  geatleman  who  has  juftly 
endeared  himfeif  to  his  country  by  hi*  able  aQ4  in- 
defatigable etertions  throughout  every  flage  of  this 
txtraoidinary  conjundurc,  and  who  has  fecured,t« 
himfeif  the  well-earned  fame  of  a  mofl:  accomplifhed 
oruor,  and ,  what  is  better,  of  an  hoaeft  ftatefmui,  io 
times  of  unex?aipted  profligacy  and  corruption. 

On  the  lift  of  February,  1793,  Mr.Grey  pro- 
pofed  an  addrefs  to  the  King,  expofing  the  mlfcon- 
du<ft  of  h'S  miniAers  in  plunging  the  nation  into  war 
without  any  adeq\iate  neceffity,  and  lamenting  the 
pretexts  by  which  its  popularity  was  promoted,  in 
furprifmg  ihe  humanity  of  £nglinimen  into  meafures 
which  their  deliberate  judgements  would  condemn, 
and  by  influencing  their  moft  virtuous  fenfibilities 
into  a  blind  and  furious  zeal  lor  a  war  of  vengeance. 
The  conclufion  "  imphrid  his  Majefy  to  /tize  tht 
"  tHofi  immediate  epferiunily  of  patting  a  flop  to  the 
^*  hoftiiities  which  threatened  ail  Eurtpe  with  the 
**  greaiejt  calamities." 

No  other  anfwer  was  given  to  this  feafooable  pro- 
po6tion,  than  that  tSe  Houfe  had  already  and  re- 
cently decided  upon  the  queftion  ;  and  not  only  np 
ftcp  was  taken  to  open  the  way  to  negotiation,  bur, 
on  the  contrary,  after  many  other  fruitiefs  attempts 
towards  the  fame  tbJeS,  his  Majefty's  mjniftcrs,  at  she 
•  opening 
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opeoing  c^the  following  felGont  on  the  2HI  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1 794,  with  greater  lincerky  than  has  in  gene, 
ral  charaderized  their  proceedings,  boldly  and 
plainly  avowed  the  principle  on  which  the  war  had 
been  begun,  and  was  to  be  profccutcd,  viz.  "  To  op- 
*'  po/e  that  wild  and  deftruSlhe  fyfUm  of  rapine,  anar- 
"  eby^  impiety,  and  tTreligfon;  theeffeSsofwbifbt  at 
*'  they  had  beenmantfejled  in  France,furnifbed  a  dread- 
"■  Jul  but  ufeful  UJln  to  the,  prefent  age  a«d  pojterity." 
This  was  the  avowed  principle  of  continuing  the 
war,  as  appears  by  a  reference  to  his  Majefty'f 
fpeech  *. — Not  a  word  was  faid  upon  the  footing  of 
territory  and  conqueft,  although  all  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands  had  then  been  rcdviced  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Emperor,  although  Mentz  had  been 
re-captured,  and  foon  after  Valenciennes,  Cond^, 
and  Quefnoy,  taken;  and  although  Holland  had 
been  delivered  from  an  impending  invalion> 

Under  ihefe  circumftjnces,  fo  favourable  for  ne- 
gotiation, fo  critical  for  terminating  the  war  on  terms 
advantageous  to  England  and  her  allies,  (if  it  bad 
precteded  upon  any  rational  intelligible  foundation)  noc 
only  no  motion  was  made  towards  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement, but  a  principle  of  hollilitics  was  thus 
openly  developtd,  which  wholly  and  abfolutely  pic- 
cludcd  the  teiurn  of  peace. 

This  declaration  of  ;ninl(lers,  as  contained  in  the 
JCing's  Speech,  was  the  more  flriking  and  cxtraor* 

•  Vide  ih.-  King's  Speech,  lift  Jan.  1794. 
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dinary,  as  it  ditedljr  refuted  their  own  unfetuided 
aflertion,  that  the  war  had  proceeded  from  France* 
Mr.  Pitt  had  cootinued  to  aflert  in  I^lrliaIIIent,  long 
after  the  difmiffion  of  Chauvelin,  th^t  the  King  bad 
Jtill  left  the  doer  open  to  negociation  and  amicabU  adn 
juflment :  yet  no  fooner  was  the  war  begun  than 
its  coutinuance  was  avowed  and  fupported  upon  a 
principle,  which  flicwed  that  peace  could,  under  no 
conceffions  of  France,  have  been  preferved.  For  as 
the  war  was  to  be  waged  to  fubdue  principles  and 
opinions;  to  change  the  government  and  notutpuoifli 
overt  afts  of  infult ;  or  to  enforce  reftitutioni  it  is 
plain,  that  ibe  dsor  bad  never  been  left  epen  at  all,  as 
the  minifter  had  pretended;  fince  France  was  prc- 
cifely  in  the  fame  ftate  at  this  moment  as  when 
M .  Chauvelin  was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom :  and 
if  the  return  of  peace  was  at  the  opening  of  the  feflion 
declared  to  be  ioadmiffible,  whilft  the  principles  of 
her  government  continued,  it  follows,  that  theorigtnal 
prerervation  of  peace  muft  have  been  equally  inad- 
miflible,  whatever  conceflions  might  have  been  made 
by  France  to  preferve  it ;  fince  the  felf-fame  fyllem 
exiftcd  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  was 
now  pronounced  to  be  an  infupcrable  obfiade  to  ne- 
gociation. I  hope  the  time  is  now  arrived,  or  at  leaft 
is  rapidly  arriving,  when  the  calm  common  fenfe  of 
the  country  will  deteft  fuch  palpable  duplicity. 

This  new  and  fatal  principle  of  hoftility  was  ren- 
■dered  Hill  more  clear  from  the  pofturc  of  the  debate 
.  upon  the  aildrefs ;  which  was  Jed,  on  the  part  of  the 

govern- 
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government,  by  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  in  a  very 
able  and  complicated  fpeech^  the  lefulc  of  much 
thought  and  labour,  and  delivered  with  great  force. 
It  was  afterwards  publiftied  as  a  fort  of  creed  of  mi- 
Bifleis  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  war.  Towards  the 
conclufion  of  this  fpeech,  as  far  as  I  could  hear 
diftindly  from  the  enthufuftic  approbation  which  the 
fentimcnt  produced,  it  cont^ned  thefe  expreffions: 
"  That  xohil/t  the  prefint,  or  any  Jacobin  government 
"  continued  in  Frame,  m  propofition  for  peace  could  be 
*'  received  or  prepofed  by  England."  I  forbear  to  re- 
mark upon  the  fallacy  of  the  means  by  which  this 
flout  propofition  was  juftified;  time  has  unfortunately 
been  beforehand  with  me  upon  the  fubjeft ;  events 
have  already  trampled  upon  the  principles,  and  re- 
futed the  calculations. 

Upon  this  occafion  the  Miniller,  the  Houfe,  a;u) 
the  Nation,  received  anothar  folemn  warning  from 
Mr.  Fox,  againLt  the  phrenzy  of  thus  purfuing  a 
conteft  big  with  the  moft  ruinous  confequences,  with' 
*ut  aiTf  defined  or  definable  ohjeB.  This  extraordinary 
man,  fummoning  up  all  the  mighty  powers  of  his  ca-, 
pacious  mind,  in  a  fpeech  of  unparalleled  depth,  com- 
prehenfion,  and  eloquence,  detailed  the  inevitable  , 
confequences  of  fuch  a  proceeding :  he  iirediiScd 
the  future  confolidation  of  France  from  our  very 
effbns  to  dtftioy  ber  :  he  anticipated  the  diffolution 
of  a  confederacy  cemented  by  no  inteliigible  principle 
of  common  intereft ;  he  looked  forward  to  the  de- 
fcftion  of  fome,  to  the  ftibjngs.tion  of  others,  and 

with 
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with  a  too  prophetic  pencil  (would  to  God  be  had 
been  pcrmitwd  to  cxjiunge  the  fcene  again  by  his 
flwn  councils  !)  painted  the  nitlaiicholy  and  difaftroul 
flate  to  which  his  country  would  in  the  end  be  re- 
duced^ and  which  I  afleit  to  be  nearly  her  conditiwi  at 
this  moment.  Left  almoft  fingle  as  we  are  upon  the 
theatre  of  war — afking  for  peace,  but  aflting  for  it  in 
Vain,  upon  terms  which  without  war  were  not  only 
within  our  reach  to  obtain,  but  left  to  us  todiftatc — 
aiking  for  peace  in  France  under  the  prefllire  of  a 
neccffity  created  by  our  own  folly — aflting  it  of  the 
regicide  DireSory,  whofe  exiftence  (I  appeal  to  Mr. 
Burke  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam)  was  pronounced  to  be 
perpetual  war.  Silent  upon  the  fubjcft  of  religion, 
without  any  atonement  to  its  violated  altars— and 
feeking  by  a  thoufand  fubterfuges  and  artifices  un- 
worthy of  a  great  nation  (and  which  muft  and  will 
certainly  be  unfuccefsful)  to  rdlore  peace  without 
humbling  the  pride  of  the  mlnifters  who  provoked 
the  war,  by  confenting  to  terms  which  nothing  but 
their  own  imbecility  could  have  raifed  France  to  the 
conditior«  of  offering,  or  have  reduced  England  to 
the  mortification  of  accepting.* 

,  In  order  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  horrible 
condition  of  thus  waging  a  war  without  a  defined  ob- 
jeft,  and  confequentty  without  a  profped  of  tcimi- 
nation,  Mr.  Grey,  on  the  26ch  of  January,  1795, 

•  A  motrin  for  peace  was  alfo  made  in  ihc  Hoiife  of  Lords, 
00  thr  lyih  of  February,  by  ihe  Marqu's  of  LandfdowD,  fuf- 
fonti  by  It  mofl  cn'igliiened  and  cori^incingrpeech  upon  the  rot- 
tcnDcfs  of  till''  conj*.  dcracy  frhlch  tut  fmct  fallen  tu  p'.ccc«. 

made 
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nude  a  motion  '*  to  declare  it  to  he  the  cpimon  of  ibt 
"  Hou/e  of  Ci-mmons,  that  the  exijlence  of  the  pre/ent 
*'  government  of  France  ought  not  to  he  confidered  as 
**  precluding  al  thai  lime  a  negotiation  for  peace." 

At  this  time  his  Majefty's  tninifters  had  begun  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  improbability  of  reftoring  the 
French  Monarchy,  or,  indeed,  any  monarchical  efta- 
bliftiment  in  France,  and  had  begun  to  fee  alfo  the 
danger  of  being  pledged  to  war  during  the  cxiftence 
of  her  republican  conftitution.  For  although  Mr. 
Grey's  propoftcion  had  been  difiinSly  ftated,  and  as 
clearly  and  diJiinSily  accepted  for  debate  ly  the  tninijier, 
as  if  it  had  been  an  ifllie  framed  by  lawyers  for  judi- 
cial decifion,  yet  on  ll^e  day  of  the  motion  he  fled 
from  the  difcuflion  thus  tendered  and  received,  and 
inierpofed  the  following  dexterous,  but  difaftrous, 
^Lmendment — "  Declaring  the  determination  of  the 
"  Houfe  to  fupport  the  King  in  the  profecution  ofthejufi 
"  and  neceffary  war,  and  praying  his  Majefty  to  empUy 
**  the  refources  of  the  country  to  profccute  ifivith  vigour 
"  and  effen  until   a    pacification    could    be 

"    EFFECTED    ON    JUST    AND    HONOURABLE    TERMS 
"    WITH   ANY   GOVERNMENT   OF    FraNCE  CAPABLE 

"^  OF    Maintaining    the    acclstomed    rela- 

"    TIONS     OP     PEACE     AND     AMITY     WITH     OTHER 
"    COUNTRIES." 

The  objeft  of  this  amendment  which  the  jale 

Houfe  of  Commons  adopted  is  almoft  too  plain  for 

commentary.     The  Diinifler,  unable  to  juftify  an  ab- 

folute  tefufal  of  oegotiatton  upon  aty  terms  with  the 
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exifting  French  government,  but  being  refolvcd  not 
lo  negotiate  for  the  present,  nor  to  pledge  him- 
felf  to  any  future  period  when  he  would  negotiate, 
nor  to  any  diftinft  principles  or  circumftanccs  by 
■which  he  might  fland  in  any  degree  pledged  at  any 
time  upon  the  fubjeft,  had  recoorfc  to  the  abfolutcly 
gtneral  terms  of  his  owp  amendment  to  evade  Mr. 
Grey's  propofition.  What  fort  of  government  it 
was,  or  might  be,  which  Ihouid  create  or  feciire  this 
capacity  of  maintaining  the  relations  cf  amity  he  rc- 
ferved  for  his  own  finglc  determination,  to  be  after- 
wards exerciftd  jull  as  it  might  fuit  bis  conTeniencc 
from  the  contingenpies  of  adverfity  or  fucccfs.  If 
fucccfs  attended  the  war,  he  might  continue  to  deny 
the  capacity  of  preferving  amity,  and  purfue  the  fyf- 
tem  of  fubjugation  or  utter  extermination  ;  whilftoa 
the  other  hand,  if  the  adverfity  foretold  to  him  over- 
took him,  he  might  recede  from  his  haughty  pre- 
tcnfions  without  inconfiftency  or  humiliation,  and, 
without  any  change  of  the  principles  to  be  fubducd 
by  war,  declare  the  reuini  of  a  fecial  and  civil  capa- 
city of  his  own  mere  creation. 

If  this  tranfuAion,  pregnant  with  fo  many  dangers, 
were  not  thus  authenticated  by  the  very  Journals  ff 
Parliament,  the  hiftorian  who  (hould  venture  to 
tranfinit  it  to  future  times  would  fcarccly  find  credit 
for  his  narration. 

We  fee  a  mighty  and  warlike  nation,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  twenty-five  millions  of  fouls,  (ituatcd  too 
af  our  very  doors,  and  with  which  therefore  fooncror 
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later  we  muft  either  cultiv«e  a  friendly  intcrcourfe, 
or  live  in  a  perpetual  ftaie  of  warfare;  we  fee 
fuch  a  community  put  with  a  fingle  ftroke  of  the 
pen  out  of  the  pale  and  communion  of  civilized  na- 
tions. We  fee  her  (whilft,  ftrange  to  tell !  peace  was 
avowed  to  be  our  objeft)  branded  in  the  fecc  of  all 
Europe  as  a  {landing  plague,  abomination,  and  re- 
proach, not  upon  any  recent  a£t  of  aggreffion  or 
infult,  nor  upon  any  adual  or  allcdged  refiftance  to 
propofitions  of  peace  and  amity  from  ourfelves  or 
from  other  nations,  but  only  upon  this  arrogant  and 
infulting  metext  of  a  politic  incapacity  wholly  and 
purpofcly  undefined.  , 

By  this  unparalleled  procedure,  the  French  nation, 
indead  of  being  drawn  infentibly  back  to  the  humane 
and  focial  order  from  which  the  paroxyfms  of  her 
revolution  had  diverted  her — inflead  of  being  at 
once  aw.ed  by  and  reconciled  to  Great  Britain,  from 
feeing  her  purfuing  a  fyllem  adtive  only  as  it  regarded 
her  own  fecurity,  but  in  all  other  rcfpeSs  neutral, 
and  even  complacent,  fhe  has  been  brought  to  a  tem- 
per of  rooted  jealoufy  and  difguft  :  and,  as  an  animal 
purfued  beyond  the  ordinary  courfe  for  *hich  its 
common  powers  and  inftinfts  are  beftowed,  riies  to  a 
pitch  of  fagacity,  ftrength,  and  boldnefs,  which  the 
natural  hiftorian  can  take  no  account  of,— fo  France, 
thus  baited  and  infulred,  thus  furrounded  by  nations 
with  the  arm  of  death  lifted  againft  her,  has  equally 
put  at  fault  the  ordinary  calculations  of  national  ex- 
ertions, and  brought  this  rafh  and  dangerous  mi- 
L  z  .  nifler 
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ni!lcr  to  a  (late  of  repentance  unfortunately  too  late 
for  bis  countrj'. 

The  charge  which  this  tranfafiion  eftabtiftes 
againft  him  is  of  the  moft  ferious  and  heavy  com- 
plexion. We  are  now  defired  by  this  very  miniftcr 
to  raife  the  cry  againft  the  ambition  of  France;  againft 
her  infolent  demeanour  on  the  fubjeft  of  peace,  and 
her  contempt  of  the  balances  which  treaties  have 
cAablilhcd  in  Europe.  If  to  obey  this  call  would 
ferve  the  inierefts  of  my  country,  I  ftiould  think  it  a 
pious  fraud  to  burn  thefe  pages,  and  to.join  in  the 
abufc.  But  as  railing  at  our  enemies  will  neither 
conciliate  nor  fubdue  them,  it  is  fie  to  recoiled  that 
the  infoleocc  of  her  deportment  has  been  diftated,  if 
notjuftified,  by  our  own.  It  is  the  Britllh  minifter 
who  has  enabled  France  to  hold  a  language  which  it 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  in  our  power  to  filence;  and 
which,  under  fimilar  circumlUnces,  would  be  the 
univerfal  language  of  man  from  the  Pole  to  the 
Equator,  if  French  principles,  French  opinions,  and 
French  revolution,  had  never  exifted  in  the  world, 

Ev(  r^  people,  fo  abfurdly  and  impoliticly  outraged, 
would  hold  this  language  t6  us: — You,  who  now 
f  loni  no  juftice  or  good-will  towards  us,  but  under 
the  prclfiire  of  a  neceffity  created  by  yourfelves,  pre- 
fent  yourieWes  at  Paris  with  the  balance  of  Europt 
in  your  hands,  which  you  call  upon  ustorefpeft; 
YOU  were  the  firft  to  break  it  to  pieces  for  our  de- 
ftiudion.     You  expunged  us  even  from  amongftthe 

nations 
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Biiions  wbofe  aggregate  compofe  that  Europe  you 
would  thus  adjuft  and  balance ;  and  you  invited  all  the 
nations,  which  (hould  be  poifed  in  its  fcales  for  com- 
mon fccurity,  to  put  thcmfclvea  together  into  one 
fcale  to  crufti  and  overwhelm  us.  In  the  refiftance 
of  this  unprincipled  confpiracy,  and  for  our  own 
fecurity  againft  its  effefts,  we  have  feized  upon  the 
territories  of  the  principal  confpirator,  and  we  will 
preferve  them  as  a  barrier  againft  the  dangers  we  have 
furmounted,  which,  under  other  circumftances,  might 
have  been  fatal.  You  now  talk  to  us  of  your  treaty 
with  this  Emperor,  and  we  have  no  right  to  queftion 
the  merit  of  that  fidelity  which  binds  you  to  each 
other.  If  you  agreed  not  to  lay  down^he  fword  but 
by  common  confent,  it  is  not  for  France  to  argue 
Great  Britain  into  a  breach  of  her  obligations.  But 
wh^  have  we  to  do  with  the  terms  of  a  treaty  between 
the  e^mperor  and  England  which  had  our  utter  de- 
(Iruftion  as  a  nation  for  its  foundation  ;  and  if,  as 
you  aflert,  (perhaps  with  reafon)  that  it  is  inadmiffi- 
ble  for  France  to  fet  up  the  annexation  of  Belgium, 
and  the  demands  of  her  conjlitutson  as  a  bar  to  the 
propofed  retroceHion,  it  is  no  lefs  inadmiffible  for 
Great  Britain  to  fet  up  itGR  ozim  treaties  with  belli- 
gerent nations  made  without  the  confent  of  France, 
and  made  only  for  her  deftru£Hon,  as  ker  ultimatum 
for  the  reAoratton  of  the  peace  which yKv  propofes. 

Would  to  God  this  were  the  language  of  fpcculation 
only— if  it  were  fo,  it  Ihould  not  be  publicly  mine- 
but  it  is  the  aftuat  language  of  the  councils  of  France, 
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as  w^lt  appear  more  diHindly  In  tbr  liquel — as  ^;ainft 
miniders  it  is  an  at^ument  of  weight ;  but  I  hope  to 
ftiew  hereafter,  that  under  other  councils  it  never 
could  have  l>een  hcld^  and  would  not  even  now  be 
held  in  the  fame  extent  or  in  the  fame  temper  againfl: 
the  Britifh  nation  in  its  old^  Jimple^  manly,  and  au- 
gtift  charader  of  freedom. 

Minifters  cannot  hereafter  be  ftieltcred  from  the 
refponfibility  of  thefe  proceedings  upon  the  ptea  of 
inadvertency  or  miftake.  Tbeir  danger  and  impo- 
licy, and  tbeir  certain  efie£t  to  produce  the  very  con- 
jun^ure  we  are  at  this  moment  placed  in,  was  infifted 
on  before  the  late  Parliament  in  both  Houfes  in  a 
feries  of  motions^  one  after  another,  during  two 
whole  feffions,  conduced  with  fuch  great  abilities^ 
and  fupported  by  fuch  obvious  policy,  that  though 
they  had  no  effeft  within  doors,  they  wrought  9k  in- 
fenfibleeffeft  upon  the  public,  which,  mixed  with  the 
diftrcfles  of  the  war,  and  the  impra£ticabiUtyof  its 
obje<5t,  convinced  the  minilter  that  his  pretenfions 
muft  at  lafi  be  abandoned,  and  led  bim,  amidft  the 
■  ftruggles  of  obftinacy  and  neceffity,  to  putfue  that 
fyftem  of  management,  dnplicity,  and  evafion, 
which  has  placed  us,  at  length,  in  our  prcfent  Gtua- 
tion. 

On  the  6lh  of  February,  1795,  Mr.  Grey  moved 
arcfolution,  that  without  prefuming  to  dilate  or  to 
fuggeft  the  time,  or  the  mode,  or  tbe  lines  of  ne- 
gotiation, only  foiiglit  to  remove  the  formal  obftacle 
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by  the  acknowledgment  of  a  power  in  France  compe- 
tent to  negotiate ;  **  and  appealing  for  that  compe- 
*•  tency  not  only  to  the  univerfal  principles  on  whitji 
*'  all  nations  had  ever  aiftcd  towards  each  other,  but 
**  to  the  praftice  and  experience  of  the  United  States 
*'  of  America,  and  of  feveral  powers  of  Europe  in 
**  amity  wirh  the  French  republic." 

This  refolution  was  coofidered  by  the  minifter  to 
be  in  fiibftancc  the  fame  which  bad  been  made  in  the 
January  preceding,  and  was  dil'pofed  of  accordingly 
by  the  previous  tjueftion.  But  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
member  for  Yoikftiiie,  ftruck  I  muft  fuppofc  by  the 
unanfwerable  principle  and  moderation  of  the  propo- 
fition,  divided  with  the  minority ;  declaring  that  the 
language  in  the  addrefs  to  his  M.ijefty's  fpeech,  and 
on  various  other  occafions  having  held  out  to  the 
French,  that  we  would  not  treat  with  their  prefent 
rulers,  it  was  6t  that  that  infurmountable  obftjcle  to 
peace  ftiould  immediately  be  removed.  And  that  as 
the  latter  part  of  the  refolution  had  no  other  objeft, 
he  Ihould  give  it  his  fupport. 

I  mention  this  circumftance,  becaufe  it  proves  to 
a  dcmonftration,  that  indep€nde«tfy  of  all  terms  of 
negotiation,  the  incapacUj  of  France  to  negotiate  conti' 
nued  to  be  the  ruling  principle  of  the  ivar. 

That  the  feflion  might  not  pafs  away,  leaving  the 

affairs  of  the  public  in  a  condition  fo  unexampled, 

more  efpecially,  as  it  was  plain  from  a  thoufand  cir- 
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cumftances,  that  before  Parliament  could  rc-aflembie, 
the  condition  of  Great  Britain  would  be  lefs  com- 
manding, Mr.  Fox,  on  the  24th  of  March,  moved 
that  the  Houfe  might  refolve  itfelf  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  Houfe,  to  conCder  of  the  ftate  of  the  na- 
tion. 1  bad  the  good  fortune  to  hear  the  noble  ora- 
tion by  which  this  motion  was  fupported.  Its  prin- 
cipal heads  and  ar^ments  the  public  is  happily  pof- 
fefled  of;  but  not  of  all  the  fubordinate  pans  which 
conneifted  them  together,  much  Icfs  of  that  awful 
and  commanding  eloquence  which  brought  home 
cveiy  part  of  it  to  the  underftanding  and  the  heart. 
It  did  not,  however,  add  a  ^ngle  name  to  the  divi- 
iion;  and  although  the  internal  commotions  of  France 
were  then  faft  fubfiding,  though  her  prefentconftitu- 
tion  was  in  a  ftate  of  organization,  though  the  King  of 
jPruffia's  conduct  was  more  than  ambiguous,  though 
the  French  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Catalonia, 
and  a  peace  of  neceflity  with  Spain  was  inevitably 
approfiching,  and  though  we  were  proceeding  by  re- 
monftrapce  againd  the  Swifs  cantons,  Tufcany,  and 
Genoa,  on  the  fubjcd  of  tKeir  neutrality ;  yet  the 
Parliament  was  prorogued  without  any  inquiry  into 
the  pad,  or  plan  or  objeift  for  the  future ;  an  infu- 
perable  obftacle  of  peace  was  wantonly  prefcrved, 
and  France  was  left  under  the  ban  of  excommuni- 
cation to  exhauft  our  refources,  to  fcparatc  us  from 
our  allies,  to  extend  her  conquefts,  and  upon  the  un- 
alterable and  univerlal  principles  of  human  conduft, 
to  nourifli  that  fpirit  of  diftruft  and  aniniofity,  at  which 
wc  now  afftfct  to  be  furprifcd. 

When 
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Wben  die  Parfiwuilt  met,  on  the  29tli  of  OftolKTi 
1 795>  foole  of  the  changes  in  the  afllairs  of  Europe^ 
wbibh  all  the  world,  except  minifters,  had  feen  the 
certun  tppioaCh  of,  bad  xirived,  tod  the  reft  were 
foUoving.  Thp  deteftable  expediiioo  ac  Quiberoa 
bad  failed,  and  cohered  in  authors  with  evcrlaffing 
fhaffle ;  all  profpeA  of  keeping  up  rebellion  in  La 
Vendue  had  vanifhed,  and  France  wai  £u:  advanced 
in  the  organizaticm  of  ber  prefent  conftitution ;  many 
of , our  poflcffiods  in  the  Weft  Indies  had  been  ove> 
nib  and  pllaged,  the  King  of  Pruffia  had  totally 
departed  from  Ids  alliance,  and  Spain  had  been  for* 
cibly  detached  from  it;  the  dominion  of  the  Stadt- 
holder  had  pai&Ed  away,  and  his  Majcfty  declared  to 
us  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  war  with  fubjugated  Holland. 
Minillers,  however,  law  nothing  in  all  this,  dtf^ftrous 
or  aIanning->on  the  contrary,  his  Majefty's  fpeech 
began  with  the  following  eocoun^ng  declaradon  ; 

"  //  is  a  p-eat  JdU^^im  h  me  to  refieS,  that 
**  notwitbftan^ng  the  maiijr  ev*nts  anfavoiiraiU  ■  ft 
**  the  commfiH  atufiy  the  froffeil  refuiting  from  tht 
"  gentral  fituatin  of  affturs  baSy  in  many  reJpeSs, 
*•  bten  mattrialijf  im^ewd  in  the  tour/e  ef  the  pr^tnt 
"  war," 

Amongft  the  enumerated  improvements,  the  alte- 
ration in  the  affiurs  of  France  was  not  omitted,  and 
would  probU>ty  have  appeared  the  moft  ftrlking  and 
Knurkahle  if  it  had  not  been  wholly  ecHpfed  by  the 
conclofion  which  was  drawn  from  it. 
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~  money  of  England  pouring  out,  io  the  toeao  time,' 
until  our  conflicutioiKnong^rs  and  augurs  of  political 
capacities  fliould  be  facUfied  tbat  France  was  fit  tobe- 
receivcd  into  the  holy  communion  of  the  robbers  and' 
deflroyers  of  Poland. 

"  The  1onge0  day  will  have  an  end."  In  only  • 
Httle  more  than  a  month  after  this  period,  France 
had  Completed  her  probation  to  the  fatisfadion  cf 
his  Majefty's  minifters,  who  accordingly  advtfed  the 
King  to  fend  a  meflage  to  the  Commcxis  on  the  9th 
of  December,  acquainting  the  Houfc,  "  That  ilr 
"  erifif  which  was  tUf  ending  at  the  beginning  of  tka 
*^  ft$t>n^  had  led  tojucb  a  fiate  of  things,  as  would  . 
'*  induce  his  Majejty  ta  meet  any  difpefiilon  to  ntgo- 
*}  tiaiion  »n  the  part  of  the  entmf,  with  an  eameft  de~ 
•'  fire  to  give  it  thefulitft  andjpeedieft  effe£iy  and  /• 
**  conclude  a  treaty  of  general  ptace  whenever  it  could 
'*  he  egeSied  onjuji  andfuitahU  terms  for  his  Majeftj 
*•  andbisaUies" 

It  is  fit  to  paufe  here  «  little  to  examine  this  d&> 
claration;  to  confiiier  to  what,  in  boaeft  efied, 
though  not  in  precife  words,  it  pledged  the  minifters 
who  a^vifed  it,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  examiae 
the  correfpondence  or  repugnancy  of  their  fublequent 
conduct  to  their  foUmn  engagements  in  the  mouth  of 
their  Sovereign. 

The  declaiiatton  admits  the  return  of  Fraace  to  a* 
capacity  to  maintain  the  Ctmrnlon  lelMiofli  of  peace 

and 
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And  amky>  becaufe,  though  it  madb*  tHs  capftdty 
under  the  vague  dcBgnation  efajttte  ofthingt^  yet  x 
readinefsto  negotute*  in  avowed  conformity  with  the 
King's  former  declarations,  amounts  to  a  fabftantivo 
adniifli(Hl>  that  th.t;/ormerlj/  declared  obftaeU  to  peace 
from  the  condition  of  France  was  done  away.  Moro- 
overi  by  the  expreffion  of  an  earneft  defire,  on  the 
pare  of  his  M^jefty,  to  give  the  fullcft  effect  to  this 
fpeei^eft  negbtiation  c^  an  honourable  peace,  it  un- 
queftionably  bound  the  minifters  to  ukc  fome  imme- 
diate ftcp  to  manifeft  the  fincerity  of  that  decla- 
TaiJMi.  But  mark  the  refervation  obvioufly  intro- 
duced into  the  meflage  to  nullify  this  whole  pro- 
ceeding. 

Mintfters  were  pledged  to  no  aBive  ftep  whatfoever  t 
«n  the  contraty,  the  language  of  the  mefiage  com- 
pleatly  fecured  to  them  the  privil^e  of  continuity 
perfeAly  paffive  upon  the  fubjed  of  peace.  Hia 
Majefty  only  cxpre0ed  his  readinefs  to  mbst  aoy^ 
difpofition  m  the  part  of  bis  enemies  to  negotiate. 
Kow,  confidering  again  the  royal  fleclaratic^  as  not 
•t  all  perfonal  to  the  King,  but  wholly  as  the  ad  of 
his  mimflers,  in  what  language  Ihall  I  fpeak  of  itj^ 
Where  or  how  was  his  Majefly,  in  thfl  nature  o£ 
things,  toffwM  fuch  pacific  difpofitiwts,  however  theyi 
might  have  been  entertained  on-  the  pait  of  France  > 
The  Britifli  governmenc,  by  the  vaiious  afts  of  its 
Crown  and  Pu-liatncnt  (enumerated  in  the  preceding 
p^e$)t  had  interpoTcd  a  poTttive  and  public  obltac1« 
to  negotiation— it  bad  declared  the  incapacity  of  the 

French 


French  govirnntcnt;  an  obftick  tlie  m(rfV  ihfuldng 
and  degradiog  evi;r  offered  by  one  independent  na- 
tion to  another;  and,  notwithfianding  this  declaration 
of  the  new  ftate  of  things  in  the  me0age,  it  is  plain 
that  this  obllacle  Hill  continued. 

The  declaration  was  a  mere  private  communica- 
tion of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  his  own  Parlia- 
mrnt :  tt  contained  no  fignification  to  Frame  o(  this 
change  of  fcntitnent  regarding  her  government.  The 
exiftcnce  of  a  government  was  not  even  acknow- 
ledged.— If  indeed  his  Majclly  had  accompanied  the 
communicaiion  to  his  own  Parliament  with  an  au- 
thoritative declaration  to  the  new  government  of 
France,  acknowledging  its  civil  capacity  as  (be  re- 
prefentative  of  the  French  nation,  and  exprelBng  a 
readinefs  to  negotiate,  even  in  the  palSve  language 
of  the  mcflage,  I  fhould  then  have  conlidercd  fuch 
a  proceeding  as  a  fair  motion  towards  peace.  But  I 
again  make  my  condant  appeal  to  the  enlightened 
good  fenfe  of  the  country,  whether,  widiout  making 
France  at  all  a  party  to  this  proceeding,  withput  any 
declaration  to  her,  that  ye  faw  that  capacity  in  her 
government  admitted  b/  the  meflage,  l^ut  which  we 
had  fo  long  denied,  it  was  polBble  minifters. could 
believe  for  a  itjoment  that  they  were  really  advancing 
in  the  work  of  peace.  I  defire  to  ftand  or  fall  in  the 
whole  of  what  I  have  written,  as  this  plain  queftion 
fliall  be  anfwered  by  every  man  whofe  rcafoa  is  not 
difordered,  or  whofe  heart  is  nof,  corrupted. .  . 

When 
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'  When  the  meflagc  came  to  be  taken  into  cpnfidc- 
ration  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  on  the  9th  of  De- 
cember, the  remarks  I  have  made  upon  the  wording 
of  it  were  completely  illuftrated.  The  addrefs 
breathed  nothing  but  vigorous  preparations  for  con- 
tinuing the  war — not  a  hint  was  given  of  any  commu- 
iiication  to  France  of  our  fcntiments  concerning  her 
new  government ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  in  the 
language  of  minillers  that  could  lead  France  even  to 
believe,  that  we  looked  towards  a  negotiation  in  the 
genuine  temper  and  fpirit  of  peace. 

In  oppofition  to  this  addrefs,  an  amendment  wa» 
moved  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  lamenting  that  his  Ma- 
<*  jefty  had  ever  been  led  to  confidcr  the  internal 
**  order  of  things  in  France  as  an  obftaclc  to  peace, 
**  becaiife,  if  the  prefent  order  of  things  were  ad- 
"  mitted  as  the  inducement  to  negotiation,  a  change 
*•  of  that  order  of  things  might  be  confidcred  as  a 
**  ground  for  difcontinuing  negotiation  begun,  or 
"  even  for  abandoning  a  treaty  concluded ;  and 
•*  praying  his  Majefty  to  give  diftjnft  direAions,  that 
**  immediate  negotiation  might  be  entered  upon  for 
"  the  above  falutary  objcft."  I  forbear  to  notice 
the  powerful  manner  by  which  this  moft  feafonable 
proportion  was  fupported,  becaiife  it  might  feem  as 
if  it  were  the  only  occaiion  in  which  this  extraordinary 
perfon  had  employed  his  greet  talents  in  Parliament 
upon  the  fubjed  of  the  war.  I  have  not  before  had 
occafion  to  name  Mr.  Sheridan,  becaufe  my  object 
naturally  led  me  to  the  proportions  made  in  Parlia- 
ment 
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Xti&A  during  the  war,  and  not  to  the  debates  oft 
tbctn,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  every  body;  but 
when  I  am  brought  to  name  him  as  the  mover  of 
ibis  amendment,  it  is  but  a  jufl  tribute  to  fo  happy 
an  union  of  public  fptrit  and  genius,  to  exprefs  my 
Qdmiration  of  the  various  powers  of  his  mind,  which 
nature  has  fo  feldom  united.  A  fuperior  and  fublime 
eloquence,  the  force  of  found  reafoning,  and  the 
happicft  command  of  wit;  which  ferves  occafionally 
to  expofe  when  no  arguments  would  defeat,  and 
which  aifords  the  bappiefl:  illullratibn  of  Pope's  de- 
fcription  of  this  rare  and  ufeful  qualiHcatioo. 

For  the  fame  reafons,  let  me  not  be  thought  to 
have  overlooked  the  merits  of  the  few  excellent  and 
accomplifhed  perfons  who  compofe  the  miitority  in 
both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  who  have  diftin* 
guiJlicd  themfelves  by  their  talents  and  fteadinefs  in 
the  cauie  of  their  country — amidft  the  moft  mortify- 
ing and  difpiritingcircumftances  which  ever  attended 
any  oppofuion  in  Britilh  Houfes  of  Parliament.  This 
fmallbodyof  men  have  Aood  firmly  and  indefattgably 
at  their  poils,  animated  by  thfe  li^fatioDs  which  a  great 
moral  writer  afcribes  to  greatnefs  under  temp9racy 
dcpreffion  and  a^leA  \  **  Little  dTlappointed,  not  at 
**  all  dejc Aed,  .  relying  upon  their  own  merit  with 
'('  fieady  confcioufnefs ;  and  waiting,  without  impa- 
*<  lience,  the  viciffitudcs  of  opinion  and  the  impar- 
**  tiality  of  a  fuftire  generiiion," 

From 
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-  ^tom  the  9Ch  of  December^  1795,  wEnt  this 
tneJTage  Ftom  cbe  Kng  was  agitated,  and  tbe  pro- 
{wfition  for  li^octation  was  ncj^ttved,  until  ttie  8th 
of  March,  1796,  wbcQ  Mr.  Wickham  tranlhiitted 
the  note*  to  M.  Barthelemi,  00  motion  whaifoever, 
dirediy  or  indiredly,  was  made  by  miniflcrs  toward? 
peace — on  the  contrary,  when  they  were  again  urged 
io  it  by  a  niotidn  of  Mr.  drey,  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  on  the  6th  of  February,  the  anfwcr  was, 
iii'ax.  though  the  negociatioo  had  been  declared  inad- 
midible,  they  were  not  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot 
to  negociate ;  and  wc  are  now  therefore  brought,  at 
laft,  to  the  period  of  Mr.  Wickham's  propofitioni 
the  true  criterion  by  which  the  wifdom  and  fiocerity 
of  minifters,  on  the  fubje£t  of  peace,  mufl  be  efit- 
aaJxA ;  not  only  becaufe  boih  tbe  time  and  the  mod^ 
were  the  refult  of  their  own  long  deliberations,  but 
becaufe  they  have  been  plcafed  to  affcrt,  in  bis 
Majcfly's  late  royal  declaration,  "  that  the  fiep  in 
*'  queflion  was  the  bejt  calculated  for  its  ohjeSi  }  that 
"  the  'anjwer  of  the  French  government  was  haughty 
"  and  evefiiief  and  affe6ied  to  queflion  tbe  _fincerity 
*'  of  thoje  difpefitions  of  which  His  M&jejtfs  coridaS 
"  afforded  so  usequitocal  a  proof."  Laying  in 
it^  c6n{litiitiooal  claim,  a  third  time,  to  confider  his 
Majcfly's  declaration  as  the  dedaration  of.Kismimftec 
merely,  and  lor  which  be  is  perfonally  refponf^le,  X 

*  See  the  nMe  alloded  to  in  hit  Mijdty'*  late  mefla^,  anil 
printed  with  ihcotherpsttiof  theQegoeiaioiiion  Lord  M^tmef- 
bury'i  return  from  Pxris,  for  (he  ule  of  both  HaaCei  of  Farlia- 
mfltf. 

'     -  "  N  utterly 
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Utterly  d«ny  that  the  bcft  ftep,  or  that  any  juff  oi 
rational  ftep  was  taken  by  minifters  in  Mr.  Wick- 
ham's  propolitions  towards  peace.  And  I  aflerr, 
that  it  was  im{>oflible  that  France  fliould  not  adually 
entertain  that  fiifpicion  of  our  finceriiy  which  the  de- 
claration charges  to  be  afie&ed. 

In  order  to  eftablifii  the  grounds  of  this  aff<!rtion,  1 
defire  only  to  recur  to  the  obfervatlon  which  I  have 
already  made  upon  bis  Majefty's  meflage  in  the  De^ 
cember  precedingi 

Tiii  that  time,  France  hsd  been  declared  incapably 
of  maintaining  the  common  civil  intercourfe  aS  na-' 
tions.  Her  government  had  been  publickly  branded 
to  all  Europe  as  a  den  of  tyrants  and  robbers,  and  her 
country  had  been  invaded,  not  only  by  foreign  war, 
but  by  her  revolted  fubjc&s,  under  Eoglilh  banners* 
to  dcfolate  France  by  inteftine  and  civil  fury. 

t  anl  hot  now  re-argulog  the  impropriety  of  fuch 
a  proceeding,  I  am  only  fluting  the  h&i  in  order  to 
eftimateits  natural  efie^s. 

When  Mt.  Wickham  made  his  prbpolit'ion  ||| 
March,  no  notification  (as  I  have  obferved  already) 
had  been  given  to  France  that  ioy  change  of  fenti'- 
'  menc  had  taken  place  in  the  Britifh  councib  on  the 
fubjeft  of  her  govemmenc,  neither  could  flie  fead  it 
ih'thecondudof  the  tirar.  England  was  flill  endea* 
TOUifing  to  engage  the  activity  of  her  allies  in  the 
original 
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Ofigiaal  cauTe  which  had  coofedlcrated  Europe.  She 
continued  as  before  to  fubBdize  the  Emperor,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  ihe  continued  to  pay  the 
army  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  made  up  of  French 
noblemen,  who  coutd  not  be  fuppofed-to  be  fighting 
for  the  new  French  conflitution,  and  whom^  by  the 
bye,  they  never  took  into  pay  until  they  had  in  effeft 
given  up  ^he  very  caufe  for  which  thefe  unfortunate 
men  were  contending, 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  could  France  rcalljt 
believe  that  we  were  fincerely  converted  to  her  repub- 
lifan  govenunent  by  the  divifioq  of  the  Council  of 
A4icicnts  from  the  pouncU  of  five  Hundred,  and  iq 
the  ftriking  Jio^ilitude  between  the  |ive  perfons  of  the 
pireAqry  an4  t^e  heredi;ary  unjty  of  the  mooarchica} 
j^rt  of  a  ftate  F  Had  we  a^cknowleged  her  govern- 
ipent  ?  or  had  we  told  her  of  this  happy  and  wonder- 
ful converfion  \  or  i$  (hciie  a  oian  of  honour  in  Eng- 
land, who  will  lay  his  hand  uppn  his  heart  and  fay> 
that  he  believes  this  new  French  ponftituiion,  this 
legitimate  jn&nt  of  a  ipoptl}  ol4>  was  the  caufe  of 
the  King's  meffagc  \  Nay,  further,  who  will  not 
admit  that  thp  grqving  necfffities  of  the  country,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  people  on  the  fubjcft  of  the  war, 
<^d  not  foiejy  and  pngly  prQ4v!ce  it?  Alld  tha^  nii^i- 
tters  were  feeling  their  way  towards  peace,  whilft  they 
were  taking  the  chance  of  the  tables  to  fupport  and 
toxriupph  in  the  srar  "i  Let  Mr.  Burke  and  Lord  Fitz* 
William  anfwer  thefe  queftions,  rcfpcdahle  witneffc?  a^  ^ 
they  are,  from  the  (x»nfiftency  of  ihsir  teftimony.-r 
N  2  Let 
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Let  them  tell  us  apon  thdr  hoaoun,  where  i^i  ^ 
diflference  bctwcea  this  new  order  of  ibingt  ezpirflfed 
in  the  King's  mefiage,  and  the  <dd  order  of  tUngs, 
wbicb  was  with  them  and  miniflen  togethtTyOndJiiU 
vfitb  tbait  the  foundztioD  of  the  wa^  with  France, 
and  the  flame  that  fed  it  from  the  beginaing.  How 
could  we  then  be  fo  weak  as  to  expetft,  that  a  moft 
^ubtte,  infuhed,  and  enraged  cnemj,  would  believe 
what  we  do  not  believe  ourTetveSr  and  what  no  man 
of  common  feotc  ever  did^  or  to  the  end  of  the  world 
will  believe. 

6m  A]ppo6ng  thefe  oUerratkHn  to  be  out  of  the  - 
queftion,  was  there  any  thing  in  the  mode  of  Mr. 
Wickham's  propofition  as  conncfled  with  tbc  ante- 
cedent or  with  the  exifUng  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  which  gave  it  even  the  air  of  alerious  ant^ 
inanty  embafly  from  one  great  Itate  at  war  with  ano- 
ther; Mr.  Wickhatn  bad  no  diplomatic  cbarafter 
CCHiferred  upon  bim  for  the  purpofcof  negociaticm— 
be  was  only  the  minifter  tothe  Sw'ifs  cantons:  be  had 
no  fpccific  inftrudions  from  his  court  on  the  fubjcft, 
except  indeed  thofc  which  he  communicated  to  Mr. 
Banhelemr,  viz.  **  That  he  was  not  ik  any  mak- 

**  MER  AUTHORIZED  TO  EMI  ER  WITH  HIM  INTO  ANT 
V  HECOCIATIOB  OR  DISCtJSSIOH  UPON  THE  StTBJEGt 
**  OF  HIS  NOTE.". 

The  objed,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Wickham's  pfopo- 
(tion,  and  the  extent  of  this  authority,  were  to  pump^ 
M.  Baitfaelemi.    A  new  title  in  the  code  of  diplo^ 
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tnacy»  pcrfeftly  fuirable  to  the  novel  principle?  upoq 
which  the  war  had  been  engaged.  But  what  muft  ' 
be  deciGte  with  every  thinking  perfon,  that  miniftcr^  ' 
were  rather  feeking  for  fome  public  jullification  for 
i  continuing  the  wv  than  anxioufly  looking  for  ar^ 
opening  towards  peace,  is  their  conduct  upon  re- 
ceiving the  aiifwer  of  France  tranfmitted  to  Mr, 
Wickhatn. 

This  anfwer,  like  the  late  one  to  l^ord  Malmef- 
tiury  at  Paris-,  fee  up  the  French  conllitution  as  an 
abfolute  bar  to  the  ccffion  of  any  part  of  the  territory 
r  of  the  republic,  but  in  other  refpefts  inviting  nego- 
tiation. 

Now  I  am  not  at  all  about  to  juftify  this  preten- 
*  iion  of  France,  far  lefs  the  reafon  of  it,  which  I  con- ' 
fidcr  to  be  perfeftly  frivolous,  and  unworthy  of  a  ■ 
/  great  and '  enlightened  nation  in  its  communication 
J   with  another;  but  for  that  very  reafon  1  confidcr  the 
anfwer  as  more  favourable  for  continuance  of  nego- 
tiation than  if  Ihe  had  refufed  the  cel&on  on  tho. 
groiind  of  national  fafety  pnxiuced  by  the  aggref- 
fions  of  the  confederacy  ;  becaufe  as  no  determina,- 
tion  was  eiprefled  to  keep  Belgium,  except  for  a 
reafon  which  further   difcufHon  might  well  have 
(hewn  to  be  no  reafon  at  all,  it  appears  to  me  to  have 
opened  to  miniftcrs  (had  they  really  been  anXious  for 
peace)  a  far  better  opportunity  for  keeping  negoti- 
,    ation  open,   than  when  they  afterwards  fcnt  Lord 
Maloiefbury  to  Paris  (o  recomineDce  it  j  and  which, 
•  if 
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U  sccotnpxD'urd  whli  a  gentlenefs  and  frankncfs,  not 
only  conGftenC  with,  but  the  very  charaAeriftic  of,  in- 
dependence and  greatnef?,  might  have  been  atteDdc4 
with  the  moll  Gtlutary  confequences;  loftead  of  this, 
what  was  the  condifift  of  the  v^  njen  who  now  talk 
tQ  us  of  their  f^ncenty,  apd  who  demand  our  conti- 
df  nc£  as  peace-makers  ? 

Although  Mr.  Wickhara's  note  was  a  coliatenil, 
private,  and,  \  might  ^mc^  fay,  a  pon^dentiai  com- 
iqunication  from  Mr.  Wickham  to  M,  B^rthelemi, 
tQ  fo>ind  thp  <)irpolitions  of  the  French  government 
a;  }  ^channel  tp  further  communications ;  ycF  do 
fooner  was  this  anfwer  giveti,  and  by  the  fame  cqlla* 
tcral  mode  of  communicattQO  we  bad  ourfetves  pre- 
fcribicd,  th^n  we  iintnedia;cly  ^d  eagerly  fejzed  the 
«pportunity  of  officially  *  publiOiing  it  to  all  Europe 
io  the  name  of  the  Court  of  Londop,  making  it  the 
vehicle  of  frefli  abufe  iipon  France,  and  of  a  new 
f^ur  to  the  vigorous  profecutioo  <^  tlfc  war. 

But  what  is  word  of  al!  (and  for  which,  in  my  opir 
nion,  minifters  defcrve  the  fevered  ccnfure  and  pq- 
niflimeni),  they  didated  in  this  note  a  language  for 
their  fovereign  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  containing 
a  pledge  fcarcely  preferyed  already,  and  frqmwhipb, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  wifdom  hereafter  who)Iy  fq  dcpail. 
*^' fyhile  theft  dlJpo/itioHs /ball  he  ^erfified  in,"  (fay?  the 
noteof  the  court  of  Lopdoi),  adverting  to  the  refufal 

*  VMe  ihe  note  dated  io»h  of  April,  1 796,  lately  publlfhcd  fot 
the  uG;  of  the  two  Honfci  of  PatUameDU 
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to  difanuex  any  part  of  the  French  territory)  *'  nuihing 
"  ii  left  for  the  King  but  toprofecute  a  war  equally Ju/t 
■ "  and  nectary"  The  nwe  then  goes  on  to  fay, 
t  *'  that  •whenever  the  King's  enemies  Jbould  ^anifefi 
"  MORE  paafie  fenttmentSt  his  Majefty  -would  them 
*'  contur  with  his  allies  in  meafures  the  btft  caUuhted 
"  to  refiare peace" 

i»Jow  let  us  Tee  how  well  his  Majefty's  minifters 
have  maintained  this  dignified  language  of  thrir  So- 
vereign ;  let  us  examine  whether,  for  the  mere  pur- 

/   pofc  of  obtaining  money  for  the  profecuting  their 
favooriK  war,  ihey  did  not  hold  out  fallacious  hopej 

'  of  peace  when  not  a  (hadow  of  new  hope  extfted  ; 
whether  they  did  not  make  his  Majell^'  kwer  the 

^  tone  ef  his  publte  declaration  to  all  Europe^  by  fending 
a  public  emb^y  to  Paris  without  any  manifeftations 

/  «f  more  paciBc  feotimcnts  in   our  enemies ;   and 

.  whither,  for  the  mere  occafion,  they  did  not  falfcly 
Create  a  ftrong  fenfation  in  the  public  mind  on  the 
fubjc£t  of  peace.  Whether  they  did  not  tacitly,  and 
in  fubftance,  hold  out  that  fomcthing  important  had 
happened  fince  the  date  of  the  circular  note  of  the 
court  of  I^ndon,  opening  a  new  profpe£t  of  treating 
with  effeft,  although  they  knew  that  things  were  not 
merely  in  the  fame  condition,  but  in  a  much  worfc ; 
becaufe  the  interval  had  not  been  employed  in  con- 
ciliatory conduft;  becaufe  the  French  might  %»vc 
been  eipcfted  to  be  more  haughty  by  recent  fucceflcs, 
which  were  beyond  the  reach  of  imaginatioti  in  thq 
March  preceding;  and  becaufe,  nevcithelefs,  mtnifters' 

had 
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liad  privately  refolved  to  rdift  their  fomiar  preteii- 
fions  oppofed  to  Mr.  Wickham's  negotiation  by  an 
^folute^f  qua  ffM  ID  the  froilt  of  the  d6w  odc  to  bt 
fet  on  foot;  t 

It  would  be  an  affront  to  the  public  to  rauntaiti 
by  argument  what  fpcaks  for  itfelf,  yrt,  to  preferre 
the  thread  of  tbe  pFOceedingj  fotne  notice  muft  be 
taken  of  this  important  embafiy. 

I  have  long  had  the  honour  to  be  well  acqimiote4 
with  Lord  Malmefcury ;  I  greatly  refpeft  his  diplo-    V 
matic  talents,   and  I  fee  no  reafon  to  change  my 
opinion  from  any  thing  which  \i  perfonal  to  him  in      > 
the  late  negotiation.    1  l&metit  the  narrownefs  of  his 
powers,  and,  indeed,  if  I  were  perfoiuUy  his  enemy,    ^ 
I  might  as  well  abufe  the  bell  mao,  if  I  received  & 
libel  by  the  poft*  as'refle6t  upon  a  tnefleoger  becauTe    ^ 
he  happens  to  be  called  ah  ambaflador.  . 

From  the  9th  of  April  laft,  the  date  of  the  cir- 
cular ooie  of  the  court  of  London,  till  the  bpeaing  of 
the  new  Parliament  in  November,  which  annoutuxd 
Lord  Malmeibury's  miffion,  no  intermediate  f^p  to- 
ivaids  negotiation  had  been  taken ;  and  a  very  ftrong 
lenfation  began  to  prevail-  in  the  public  mind  on-  the 
fubjed;.  From  the  enormous  public  expendkure 
moartlarmiog  ditEculties,  in  the  way  of  the  fuppNcs, 
were  at  the  fame  time  approaching  tha&  any  Britifl) 
minjfter  ever  had  to  encounter.  The  ordinary  plan  of- 
ft  common  loan  was  abandoned}  and,  asic«;asJm- 
poffiblc 
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jpoffiWe  to  forefec  with  certainty  the  rcfources  which 
the  overflowing  zeal  of  the  public  fo  rapidly  pro* 
vided,  fchemes  of  finance  wholly  new  to  England, 
and  alien  to  her  conftitution,  were  publicly  in  agita- 
tion. Nothing,  indeed,  but  X-ord  Maloifbury's 
miffion  could  probably  have  prevented  the  experi* 
ment ;  but  a  direift  motion  towards  peace  by  a  digni- 
fied embalTy,  and  the  profpeA  of  obtaining  it^  which 
was  induftriouily  held  out  alfo,  naturally  animated 
the  public  zeal,  and  fupplied  with  popularity  the 
neceffities  of  government. 

To  give  time  for  this  operation,  was  the  obvious 
plan  of  the  forms  in  which  Lord  Malmefbury  was 
inftruftcd  to  negotiate.  Minifters  had  determined 
(no  matter  whether  properly  or  not)  to  infifl,  that 
Belgium  (hould  not  coutioiie  to  be  a  part  of  France. 
The  French  Direftory,  on  the  other  hand,  (no 
matter  whether  properly  or  not)  bad  determined  not 
to  cede  it;  and  this  determination  they  had  publicly 
ciprcffed  in  the  month  of  March  precedmg.  It 
England,  therefore,  with  this  determination  of  difair- 
nezing  Belgium  as  a  Jini  qua  non,  the  propriety  of 
which  I  am  Hill  not  difcuffing,  had  really  fet  on  foot 
the  negotiation,  with  a  view  to  afcertatn  whether 
France  (lit!  peHUlxd  in  this  unjuft:  and  unfounded 
pretenlion,  as  ezpreflcd  by  M.  Barthekmi  to  Mr, 
WicLham,  the  bufinefs  could  not  have  lafted  a  day. 
It  would  of  courfc  have  begun  with  a  dire£t  reference 
to  the  fonnerly  expreifcd  determination  in  March ;  it 
wi»Ud  have  contained  a  candid,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
O  an 
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an  eafy  refutation  of  its  principles,  and  would  have 
demanded  an  anfwer.  This  finiple  courfe  would 
have  brought  the  matter  to  an  inftantaneousconclu- 
fion.  But,  inftcad  of  this  direft  and  obvious  proce- 
dure, what  do  the  papers  which  have  been  laid  on 
the  tableof  the  Houi'e  of  Commons  really  contain  ? 
what  have  b  .n  the  proceedings  of  this  cmbafly, 
which  feafonably  occupied  fo  many  weeks,  amufing 
the  Englifh  public  while  the  loan  was  tranfading  ? 

The  whole  proc:cding  is  neither  more  nor  !cfs 
than  this — the  court  of  London  having  rcfolved  upon 
a  fine  qua  non,  which  they  did  not  ar  firft  communi- 
catCj  and  which  was  in  dircft  oppofition  to  the  former 
public^yTw  5«fl  »«i  of  France,  as  expreflcd  in  the  March 
preceding,  propofe  mutual  compcnfatiou  as  the  bafii 
of  ncgo'jaiion.  The  Executive  Direflory,  being  de- 
termined not  to  adopt  that  bafis  of  compenfation 
which  (hould  break  in  upon  their  former  determina- 
tion, not  to  cede  the  territory  of  the  republic,  anfwer, 
that  they  cannot  accepr  compenfation  as  a  bads,  ud- 
lefs  they  know  what  it  comprehends,  and  they  there- 
fore demand  of  Lord  Malmeibury  to  ftate  his  fpecific 
propofition  of  compenfation.  This  demand  the 
ambaflador,  in  purfumce  of  his  inftruftions,  of 
couife  rf  fufcs,  until  the  Diredlory  (hould  firft  admit 
the  bafis.  After  a  confiderable  length  of  time  in  this 
difpute  about  nothing,  the  French  Directory,  who 
never  meant,  nor  in  common  fcnfc  could  mean,  that 
mutual  compenfation  (the  bafis  of  every  pqfible  peace) 
fliould  not  be  the  bafis  of  the  propofed  one,  but  who 

wcie 
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were  only  determined  not  to  accept  that  baGt  of  \ 
compenfation  which  comprehended  the  Netherlands^ 
at  laft  confent  to  remove  this  ridiculous  ftumbling- 
block,  and,  by  M.  Delacroix's  letter  to  Lord 
Malmelbury  the  27th  of  November,  they  hold  this 
language  to  him,  which  accordingly  removed  it. 

"•  Our  anfwer,  of  the  $th  and  ^id  of  laft  Brumaire, 
"  contained  an  acknowledgement  of  iht  principle  of  com- 
**  penfatien,  by  afi.  ingyou  to  fiate  what  it  comprehended* 
"  But  to  avoid  all  farther  pretext  of  dijcujfion  on  the 
"  fubjeSl,  the  Executive  Direilory  now  makes  the  pofi- 
"  tive  declaration  of  fut,h  acknowledgement,  and  Lord 
"  Malmtjhury  is  accordingly  again  invited  in  the  terms 
*'  of  the  propofalof  X2.d  Brumaire,  to  dejignale  without 
"  delay  and  fxprefsfy  the  ehJeSs  of  reciprocal  compen- 
*'  fatiott  which  he  has  topropo/e" 

Now  if  peace,  or  the  inftant  alternative  between 
peace  and  war,  had  been  the  fcrious  objeft  of  this  cm- 
bafly,  was  not  a  man  of  the  ambafiador's  high  dignity 
and  great  capacity  to  be  entrufted  with  even  a  fingle 
term  which  conftituted  \h.efine  qua  non  of  his  cmbafly  ? 
that  fingie  term  vi'as  not,  however,  entrufted  to  Lord 
Malmelbury ;  and  after  the  public  mind  was  kept 
ftretched  upon  the  rack  of  impatience,  the  ambaffa- 
dor  bad  no  anfwer  at  all  to  give  Upon  the  fubjeft, 
but  defired  to  confuit  his  court.  The  reafon  of  this 
-feange  departure  frotn  the  ordinary  and  natural 
courfe  of  negotiation,  in  the  hands  of  a  high  and  ac- 
Gompliflied  ambafliidor,  all  the  world  is  already 
O  2  aware 
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aware  o£  Procr^aation  vas  moft  tn^tcriaj^  ofX 
oaly  from  the  particular  circumAaace  of  the  lo2n« 
but  from  the  critical  (late  of  the  war.  Wbeu  tiie 
embafly  was  firA  projeftedj  we  were  io  thelpweftebb 
of  difgrace  and  oiUfbrcune.  We  bad  nothing  lelFc 
to  cover  our  nakeduefs  but  whac  we  had  torn  from 
the  Dutch,  for  whofe  prote&ion  to  wait  to  war;  aod 
our  laft  ally,  ibe  Emperor*  wa&  likely,  to  be  even 
befieged  i(|  his  capita :  but  wbilft  Lord  MaltDdburji 
was  at  Paris,  the  unexampled  fpirit  and  gallantry  of 
the  Archduke  Charles  changed  the  face  of  things, 
and  the  feafoa  became  favourable  for  negotiatioQ  to 
Ke  upon' its  oars. 

At  laft,  however,  the  fpecifkd  demand  of  com- 
penf^tion,  whiph  every  body  is  acquainted  with,  waft 
tranfmitted  to,  and  delivered  by  Lord  Malmefiiury, 
in  which  England  demanded  refiitution  to  the  Em- 
peror, on  the  footing  of  the  ^d/iu  anfe  ttUum'  This 
demand  was  not  ezprelZed  in  terms  as  a  Jtte  qtfa  ««»* 
.  or  ultimatum,  upon  the  face  of  the  confidential  mcr 
inorial;but  in  the  collateral  difcuffions  with  M.  Dela- 
croix,it  wnfexprefled  as  a  positive- ut.T]MATI;H/^^ 
Belgium  Jbould  not  remain  as  part  of  Franet^  This  ap- 
pears by  Lord  Malmefbury's  letter  to  Lord  Grenville 
in  the  following  words  *  :  "  Tou  then  ptrfiftj  JaiA 
*'  M.  Delaeroijc,  in  ttppljing  this  principle  ta  Bdgitml. 

•  ThU  letter  ii  very  credltifale  to  Lord  Malnieaawty ;  it  nens> 
ooutd  be  intended  for  publicati0D,  yet  it  luu  t&\  the  pcrfpcuity^ 
QKn&ofii,  and  skguice,  of  the  mofl  ftudk^  performjucTt 
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"  ianfwerii  mofittrtatnly:  and  IJbiuildnot  ittdftoHj 
"  with  you  if  I  hefilaudto  dtclare  in  the  eutjet  cflh^ 
*'  negotiation,  that  on  thm  foint  too-  must  1N.•^ 

"  TBRTAIK  NO  EXPECTATIOH  THAT  HIS  MAJESTI 
**  WILL  RELAX,  OR  EVER  CONSEHT  TO>EE  BelCJUM 

"  A  ?AET  OP  frakce."  And[  again  in  the  fame 
letter,  **  ie"  M.  Delacroix,  "  again-  ajked  me, 
"  Tvbttbar  in  hit  report  Be  was  to  fiate  the  difunitsng 
"  Beigium  as  a.  fine  qua.  non  fiam  which  bis  M^jefy 
"  would  net  depart ;  I  relied,  it  most  e£RTAiHi,Y 

"  ^AS  A  SINE  QpA  UON  FROJd  WHICH  HIS  UAJESTT 

**  wocLB  HOT  DEPART."  And  again  in  the  very 
next  paragraph,  *'  M.  Ddacroix  repeated  his  cutter^  ' 
**  <»/  the  peremptory  w<^  in  which- 1  made  this  affertioH-i 
**  and  a^ed  whether  it  would  admit  of  no  medificatisn^ 
"  I  replied,  if  France  could  in  a  centre  projct,  paint  out 
**  a  pradicahle  and  adequate  (ur;,  still  keeping  is 

**  view  THAT  THE  NkTHERLAHDI  MUST  MOT  BB 
*'   ^RBNCa,  OR.  LIKELY  AOAIH  TO' FALL  INTO  THE 

*'  H((Ni>s  OP  ¥siAVicz,/ucb  a.  fropq/al  might,  eertain^ 
**  he  takeninio  cofifideration. 

T))is  lafi  exprcffion,  which-  has  beep  ccnSdeied  as 
Qpening  the  negociat'ioo,  by  the  admiffion  of  a  eontrt 
projety  not  <vsA,y  re-infifls  upon  the  original  fine  jur« 
mtty  but  even  adds  another,  not  ezprefied  before ;  for 
Lqrd  MalmeibuTy.  adds,  that  thts  centre  projef  rniA 
BOi;Qoly  keep.invJcW)  thiit  Belgium  fliouJd  not  be 
French,  which,  he.  ^ad  did  before ;  "  hut,,  that  it 
"  fhould  not  be  again  likely  to  fali  into  the  hands  of 
*':  France." 
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This  private  difcuffion  being  finiftied,  M.  Ddi- 
croix,  but  without  pofitive  infttuctions,  erpreffed  his 
own  apprehenlion,  that  this  would  termitiate  the 
negotiation,  and  craDfmitted  the  note  and  confidential 
memorial  to  his  government. 

The  Executive  Direftory  having  received  them, 
and  having  learned  undoubtedly  from  M.  Delacroix, 
by  Lord  Malmefbury's  permiffion,  that  the  retro- 
ceflion  of  Belgium  from  France,  though  not  q^ialfy 
txpreffed  in  the  mtmerial  an  as  ultimatum^  was  never- 
thelefs  abfolutely  iiififted  on  as  fucby  they  demanded 
of  Lord  Malmefbury  that  he  would  fend  his  ultima- 
tum officially  in  writing.  This  demand  was  ezprefled 
in  the  following  words :  **  And  to  require  of  you  to 
..  **  give  into  mt  officially,  in  tv>entf-four  boursy  your 
"  ultimatum  ^gned  by  you" 

This  required  ultimatum  had  undoubtedly  a 
pointed  reference  to  Belgium,  and  cannot  be  confider- 
cd  as  a  requiBtion  of  an  ultimatum  upon  every  colla- 
teral point  of  negociation.  It  feems  to  have  been  fo 
undcrflood  by  Lord  Malmefbury  himfelf;  for  his 
LordOiip  referring  to  his  official  note,  and  alfo  to  his 
verbal  declarations  to  M.  Delacroix,  tonneSting  them 
properly  together,  cxpreffes  himfelf  thus.-  '^He  therefore 
"  can  add  ntihing  to  the  affuraaces  wbieh  be  has  already 
"  given  to  the  miniver  far  foreign  i^tirsy  as  well  by 
**  word  of  mouth  as  in  his  official  note'* 
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This  anfwer  from  Lord  Malmcfbury,  which  wis 
corrcft,  explicit,  and  manly,  incorporated  by  \a.{t- 
rcncet\icum_0tial^nequa  ven,  delivered  verbally  to 
M.  Delacroix,  with  the  effictal  demand  of  the  Jiams 
mnte  helium,  contained  in  the  confidential  memorial. 
The  Directory  confidered  it  as  fuch,  and  therefore 
repeated  their  former  ultimatum  on  that  point,  as 
exprefTed  in  the  March  preceding  to  Mr.  Wickham, 
viz.  *'  That  thty  would  liften  to  noprepojal  contrary  to 
*'  the  ton/litution,  to  tbt  laws,  and  to  the  treaties  which 
*'  bind  the  Republic."  This  anfwer  being  ullimanim 
againft  ultimatum,  upon  a  particular  point,  the  nego- 
tiation was  brought  to  an  inevitable  conclufton  ;  and 
it  is  felf-evident,  that  this  muft  have  been  its  fete  in 
one  day  or  in  one  hour,  if  Great  Britain,  aware,  with 
the  reft  of  Europe,  of  the  former  determination  of 
France  regarding  Belgium,  and  determined  to  con- 
tinue to  rtfift  that  pretenfion,  had  aikcd  her  at  onet 
whether  flie  would  confenc  to  modify  or  to  aban- 
don it. 

When  the  details  of  this  negoctation  came  to  be 
conlidered  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  on  the  30th 
of  December  laft,  the  miniftcr  difplaycd  all  that 
dexterity  and  ability,  for  which  he  is  fo  remarkale. 
His  objed  was  to  conceal  from  the  Houfe  thefe 
obvious  conclufions  which  ftare  one  in  the  face  from 
reading  the  preceedings.  and  to  incenfe  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  nation  at  the  infolent  unfounded  pre- 
tences of  France,  which  defeated,  by  their  unparal- 
leled abfurdity  and  inadmilBbility,  the  eameft  anxiety 

of 
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(^  minifters  for  peace.  He  wifely*  therefore,  and 
ably,  aod  dexterouily,  kept  in  the  back  ^und  the 
thing  refufed,  which  formed  the  obllacle. — He  pru- 
dently fupprefled  the  details  of  his  own  adtDioiibition* 
•  which  had  given  to  France  both  the  power  aod  the 
Km  per  to  refufc  the  demanded  ceffion  of  Belgium,  aod 
brought  forward,  with  thegTeateiladdrefs,tfae  unfound- 
ed reafons  for  the  refufal;  reafons,  whichjamtbelaft 
man  to  fupport;  which  I  think  are  abfurd  and  ridi- 
culous, but  which  were,  in  fadt,  very  little  to  the  ai^u- 
mcDt  of  our  fituation.  Mr.  Pitt  knew  this,  and 
therefore  fcized  upon  it  as  the  weak  pmnt  of  his 
adverfary.  He  made  it  every  thing  in  his  view  of 
cOnftderiDg  the  termination  of  the  negociatiot),  and 
triuoiphed  with  the  Houfe  by  a  forcible  and  eleqoettf, 
tnit,  for  the  following  reafons,  a  fallacious  ftatement. 

,  The  danger  of  fuffering  Belgium  to  remain  with 
France  was  much  funk  in  his  argument,  and  the  evil 
mainly  infifted  upon  was  her  unfounded  reafon  for 
relifting  the  ccflion.  He  not  only  enlarged  upon  the 
injuftice  of  a  nation  finally  annexing  a  territory  ac- 
qiured  during  wat* ;  but  appealing  to  the  French 

•  JM>.  fia  apptmrt  tt  hmn  fergtittM  tie  amuxaHom  */  Ctrfiewt 
fy  bis  Majify'tfJoKs  aeaftanet  af  its  trfWK-f  nJ  I  vUtt  nt  M^ 
jUl  tie  Kag,  hy  fifftfiiTg,  ihta  f  tht  fmtt  »/  <mar  had  ftrmitltd  H, 
^mithe  Ctf/iemu  bad  ckimtd  attr  pnuBim  Mt  tht  fricM  af  tbtir  acufud 
allegiaittt,  Mir  gracktu  fiverriffi  vimU  Zimw  ahaxd»atd  them  tt  the 
feffibU  rejeitlnieiet  »f  their  farmer  gtTiermrt.  HansieVer,  as  the  trwm 
luias  accefted  vilboai  theetm/ntefParliame*!,  the  i^ctbj  itUgblbmot 
krea  get  avif,  a»d  minijiert  might  haiir  drniid  that  Ctrjiea  bmd  t-m 
kenl^aiijatmesttitalbtAiBi^avVm 
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iBonftltution,  he  denied  that  it  eftaliUlhed  its  anneD^a- 
tion.  This  part  of  the  minifter's  fpcech  was  by  far 
the  moft  laboured^  argumentative,  and  ingenious ; 
infomucb,  that  I  eould  not  help,  being  {Imck,  in  the 
moment,  with  the  force  of  that  charaderUttc  inftr- 
mity,  which  feems  to  impel  him  as  it  were,  by  a  law 
of  bis  nature,  always  tb  ad  upon  one  principle  under 
the  pretext  of  another. 

if  the  pofleffidn  of  Belgium  by  France,  from  its 
extent  of  coafl  and  other  local  circumRances,  be 
really  fo  dangerous  to  England  in  her  infular  cha- 
rafter,  or  aS  conncfted  in  intereft  with  the  political 
balances  of  the  continent,  that  it  is  found  policy  to 
continue  the  war  at  all  etents,  in  the  hopes  of  com- 
pelling its  reftitmion,  then  the  defence  of  the  min^c 
for  his  prefent  conduct  would  be  fubflantial ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  his  defence  in  that  cafe  would  be  founded 
Upon  the  rcfufal  of  France  to  give  up  Belgium,  and 
not  Upon  the  reafons  for  which  ihe  refufed  it: 

To  try  the  force  of  this  reafoning,  let  me  fuppofe 
fhe  had  been  willing  to  cede  Belgium,  and  every 
territory  of  any  confequence  demanded  of  her,  with 
the  exception  of  fome  infigniBcant  fort  or  town, 
which  (he  bad  refufed  upon  the  footing  of  annexation 
during  the  war,  under  her  conftitution.  Let  me 
further  fuppofe  (which  is  neceflary  for  bringing  the 
tpuchftonc  to  the  argument),  thM  it  was  admitted  the 
thing  refufed  was  of  no  confequence  or  value  to  Great 
Britain.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  is  any  man  prepared  to 
P  con- 
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cdntedd,  that  wc  oug^t  to  coatioue  [he  v^u  ta/fof 
the  eeffion  of  addUimial  territoiy,  but  to  beat  the  French 
out  of  an  iinfouoded  reafon  for  refufiog  what  we  did 
tiot  want }  Hiving  been  at  war  fo  loDg  to  deflroy  her 
whole  conllitution,  and  having  at  laft  abandoned  its 
deftruftioo,  were  we  now  to  continue  it  only  to  bat- 
ter  this  chip  from  off  a  corner  of  it?  Or,  admitting 
the  conftitution  of  France  to  be  a  rule  for  France, 
were  we  to  fpend  a  hundred  millions  more  to  prove 
that  fhe  did  not  underftiind  her  own  conftitution,  and 
that  Mr.  Pitc  was  the  ontjr  able  commentator  upon 
the  text  of  it  ?  To  do  Mr.  Kn  juftice,  notwitbfiand- 
ing  his  public  pretences,  be  does  not  ferioufly  enter- 
'  tain  fuch  an  abfurdity.  The  putting  forward  the 
reafon  of  refufal  which  is  unfounded  and  fallacious, 
and  keeping  back  the  view  of  the  real  queftion,  the 
value  of  the  tbiag  refufed,  and  the  chance  of  retrlev- 
idg  it  by  continuing  the  war,  was  only  the  parade 
and  juggle  of  the  day.  It  was  to  hide  from  the 
Houfe  and  the  Country,  that  we  were  actually 

TO  BE  AT  WAR  FOR  BELGIUM. 

To  put  this  plain  truth  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
iroverfy,  let  me  fuppofe  Cto  expofe  our  flate  quackery) 
that  France  were  to  abandon  the  ground  of  political 
annexation  alcc^aher,  and  to  aiTert,  as  Ihe  has  to  her 
own  people,  her  pofleffion  of  the  Nttherlands  upon 
the  principle  of  fafety  againft  future  aggreiSon  from 
the  northern  powers  of  Europe — ihould  we,  in  that 
event,  be  nearer  to  a  peace  ?  The  beft  anfwer  to  this 
({ueftion  is  an  appeal  to  the  King's  firft  note  delivered 
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b;  Lord  MUrndbury^  wherein  ori^nated  the  bafis' 
of  negotiation.  The  ceffion  of  Belgium  to  the  Em- 
ppror  is  there  propofed  by  the  King  upon  the  foou 
ing,  that  the  facred  obligation  ^f  his  crown,  and  the 
force  of  treaties,  rendered  it  binding  upon  his  Ma- 
jefty  to  demand  it. 

Upon  ibii  bafis  of  negbtiation  it  is  plwi,  that  the 
rcfufal  of  ceflSon,  whatever  might  have  been  the.rea- 
fon  for  it,  or  a  rcfufal  without  a  rta/on,  mu^  equally 
have  terminated  the  negotiation ;  becaufe  the  facred 
«b)igations  of  his  Majetly's  crown,  and  the  binding 
force  of  treaties,  have  nq  relation  whatever  to  the 
refiftance  of  arrogant  pretcnfions  of  France  a^inft 
the  law  of  nadons.  but  apply  wholly  to  the  duty  im> 
pofed  upon  his  Majefty  to  obtain  fpr  tb?  Emperor  the 
pofle0ion  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  war  is  thbrefose  contihited  at  this 
momeut  in  c0k8&qjtemce  of  the  sine  qpa  hom 
OF  Great  Britain,  which  is  Belgium,  ahd  i^ot 

AT  AtL  UPOK  THE  REASON  GIVEN  WHT  THAT  »INB 

HffA  NON  IS  resisted;  fincc  it  is  plain,  that  if  the 
ceflion  of  Belgium  to  the  Emperor  be  our  uUimatumt 
the  refufal  of  yielding  to  that  ultimatum  muft  have 
been  an  abfolute  bar  to  peace,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  reafon  of  rcfufing  to  accede  to  it,  or  though 
tio  reafon  bad  been  given  by  the  party  refuGng. 

The  British  natioh  is  THEREtoRB  at  thi 

IftQMiNT  AT  WAR  roR  Belgidm:  fince,  fuppofiogall 
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other  obftaclcs  could  be  rettioved,  tliis  territory,  opoi^ 
the  footing  of  the  late  negotiation,  remains  an  iolu- 
perablebartp  peace;  England  inliiling' to  deoiand;, 
and  France  to  refiifc  it. 

But  is  the  snnexation  of  Belgiiirnj  thus  artfully  put 
forward,  as  if  it  were  the  grand  embarraffment,  the 
only  rcdTon  given  or  entertained  by  France  for  re- 
■  fuling  the  demanded  ceffion  ?  We  know  the  contrary. 
It  appears  ftom  M.  Delacroix's  difcuffion  with  Lord 
Malmeibury,  that  though  it  could  not  be  ceded  by 
■an  aft  of  the  executive  power,  and  confeqoendy  not 
by  the  Direftory,  as  the  bafis  of  a  treaty,  yet  that  it- 
iniglit  be  done  by  the  convocation  of  primary  affem- 
bfies;  but  France  has  given  other  public  and  official 
reafons  to  her  o\vn  fubjefts  (and  which  are  unqueftion-r 
ably  her  real  ones)  why  this  courfe  is  not  likely  to  be 
taken,  and  why  the  ceHion  of  Belgium  will  probably 
rot  be  adriiitied, 

Thcfe  reafons  involve  minifters  in  that  deep  refpon- 
fibility  which  it  has  been  the  otycA  of  thefe  pages  tq 
make  ^atn  to  the  Britt(h  nation.  France  conliderk 
the  original  annexation  of  Belgium  as  an  aft  of  ne- 
ccflity  impofcd  upon  her  by  the  aggreffion  of  cQnfe-: 
derated  Europe,  and  fbe  maititaips  the  pofleffion  of  it 
againft  the  future  afiaults  of  the  fame  confpiracy. 

Until  the  treaty  of  Pllnitz  had  been  framed  for  the 
deftruffion  of  her  Conftituiion,  and  the  difmcmber- 
ment  of  het  empire,  ihe  bad  not  extended  its  limiti. 

■  The 
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T^bs  hoftile  fyflem  of  Europe  againft  Prance  had 
been  refblvcd  oa*  and  the  Emperor  had  actually  be- 
gun the  war,  before  the  Netherlands  were  inradud. 
The  entrciities  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Etnperot 
Jofcph  to  dcfift:  from  his  purpofes,  and  to  maintaia 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  were  niofl  earneft  and 
afieAing.  They  bore  his  came  as  King  of  the 
French ;  and  though  they  were  the  public  afcs  of  hjs 
mtnifters,  yet  their  lincerity  was  avowed  and  infided 
on  by  that  moll  unfortunate  prince  upon  his  trial,  and 
fliortly  before  his  death.  Long  after  the  war  was 
raging  in  Europe,  asd  when  his  fate  became  hourly 
more  critical  by  the  ill-omened  protcftion  of  defpots, 
the  fame  earneft  appeal  was  niade  by  him  to  the 
councils  of  Great  Britain ;  our  mediaUon  with  the  Em- 
peror was  earneflly  entreated,  and  haughtily  refufed  ; 
the  continuation  of  peace,  on  the  renunciation  of 
conqoell  and  aggrandizement,  was  alfo  humbly  qfr 
fered,  arid  with  the  fame  loftinefs  rgeded. 

The  fame  offers  were  renewed  on  the  part  of  the- 
republic,  and  were  not  merely  refifted,  bat  repelled 
with  infult,  by  the  fuddtn  difmiffion  of  the  ^mbaiTador- 
from  the  kingdom. 

Since  that  period  Europe  and  France  have  been 
oppofed  to  each  other.  If  the  combined  princes 
could  at  any  dmc  have  penetrated  dirough  Alfatia, 
or  through  the  Netherlands,  into  the  territories  of 
the  republic,  the  republic  muft  have  fallen.    And 

could 
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could  they  do  fo  to-thorr&w,  Ffanqe  muft  feet  thtt 
her  independence  would  be  endangered.  This  ficu» 
ation  probably  produced  the  anneiation  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  the  fenfe  of  fimilar  dangers  now  op- 
pofes  its  retroceflion. 

Thcfe  are  fafts ;  and  they  not  only  cxpofc  the 
mifcondudt  of  minifters,  but  demonftrate,  that  whilft 
their  fyflcm  of  policy  remains  in  force,  there  is  no 
hope  that  France,  feeling  a  fcnfc  of  fecurity,  will 
relax  from  demands  which  a  natural  anxiety  for  fe- 
curity has  fuggefted. 

I  can  have  no  pleafure  in  adverting  to  this  ca-> 
lamitous  profpcft.  But  it  is  not  by  concealing 
die  public  dtftemper  that  its  cure  can  be  efTedtcd 
—to  heal  the  wound,  it  nsuft  be  probed.— If  I 
am  charged  (as  Mr.  Fox  lately  was  in  the  Houfc 
of  Commons)  with  fuggefling  arguments  to  the 
enemy,  I  anfwer,  that  they  arc  not  my  private  argu- 
ments, but  the  public  arguments  of  France;  that,  to 
pluck  thctti  from  her  mouth,  we  muft  by  wife 
Councils  change  the  temper  that  didates  them,  and 
by  removing  her  fenfe  of  danger  which  gives  them 
ftrengch  with  her  people,  detach  her  from  the  fyftcn^ 
fhe  purfues.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourfelvcs— nations 
and  rhe  councils  of  nations  are  made  up  of  men  ; 
and  their  operations  muft  invariably  be  purfued  upon 
human  tntereflis  and  mixed  up  with  human  paOktns. 
Upon  this  principle  I  defire  to  alk,  whether  Great 
Britain,  under  the  dire&ion  of  her  prefenc  councils, 

can 
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.can  expeft  from  France,  whc«n  they  haTC  fo  tong 
thruft  out  from  the  pale  of  civil  fociety,  the  fame 
lemiier  and  conceffion  as  if  rhe  war  had  been  eon- 
duded  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  belligerent 
nations?  It  may  be  very  defirahle,  that,  upon  the  fifft 
moment  of  our  return  to  our  fenfcs,  all  thefe  things 
ihould  be  forgotten  and  overlooked ;  but  is  it  in  (he 
■nature  of  human  affairs  that  this  (hould  happen?  . 

Let  us  afHmilate  a  contdt  wiih  a  nation  com* 
pofed  of  men,  to  a  quarrel  with  an  individual  man, 
in  fo  rude  aflateof  Ibciety  as  that  there  fhould  be 
no  certain  liw  to  give  a  rule  for  both.  The  ana- 
logy is  a  clofe  one,  becaufc  nations  have  no  com- 
mon fuperior.  If,  infiead  of  differing  with  a  man 
upon  fome  intelligible  point  of  controverfy,  fome 
diftinft  claim  of  poffeffion  violated,  or  fome  pcr- 
fonal  infult  uaredre0ed,  and  for  which  I  demanded 
£uisfadtion,  I  ihould  proclaim  him  as  a  wretch 
unfit  for  the  exercifc.  of  fecial  life,  combine  all  bis 
neighbours  to  deftroy  his  dwelling,  and  invite  his 
children  and  fcrvants  to  rob  and  murder  htm,  un- 
til infultcd  nature,  fummoning  up  more  than  ordi- 
nary ftrength,  might  enable  him  to  reiill  the  confpi- 
racy,  to  enlarge  his  boundaries  on  the  fide  from 
whence  die  anacks  bad  been  made,  and  to  fet  bis 
.  houfe  in  order  for  the  return  of  domeftic  life:— 
fuppofe  I  Ihould  then  fuddenly  affed  to  fee  a  great 
«hange  in  him,  and  were  to  declare  that  I  now 
found  him  to  be  a  man  capable  of  neighbourhood, 
and  that   if  be  would  reftore  to  his  neighbours 
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iphat  he  had  taken  from  them  I  would  be  at  peace' 
With  him;  whtlft  human  nature  is  human  Dacure, 
ivhat  anfwer  might  I  cxprft?  He  would  fay  un- 
doubtedly—If I  believed  you  to  be  fincere,  and 
tftat  yoit  and  my  neighbours,  againft  whom  1 
have  been  compelled  to  take  fecurity,  were  in 
earncft  to  keep  the  peace  with  me,  I  might  be 
,  difpofed  to  liftcn  to  your  propofition.  I  told 
you  originally  that  I  had  no  with  to  enlarge  my 
boundaries,  and  that  I  only  deiired  to  be  at 
peace :  but  now,  if  I  remove  it,  what  fecurity 
hare  I,  that,  when  your  bruifes  are  healed,  brought 
on  by  your  own  violence,  I  may  not  be  the 
vidim  of  a  frcfh  confpiracy  when  1  may  be  lefs 
able  to  relifl  it  >  I  mu(t,  therefore,  keep  what 
you  compelled  me  for  my  own  fecurity  to  oc- 
cupy. I  have,  befides,  borrowed  money  upon 
the  property  1  was  thus  entitled  to  take ;  the 
occupants  have  laid  out  money  on  them  ;  they 
affifted  mc  in  my  diftrcfs ;  they  prevented  my 
utter  ruin  by  your  confpiracy  ;  and  I  have  fworn 
not  todefert  them.  This  would  be  the  anfwer 
of  every  man,  and  of  every  nation  under  heaven, 
when  the  proud  provokers  of  ftrife  are  the  baffled 
propofcrs  of  peace. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  danger  of  fuffering 
Belgium  to  remain  with  France,  I  am  not  fuffict- 
cntly  mafter  of  the  fubjefl:  to  be  qualified  publicly 
to  difcufs  it.  It  involves  many  weighty  confidera- 
tions,   aud  is  a  fair  fubjcft  of  political  difference. 
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But  I  lay  in  my  clium  that  the  contideration  of  hs 
imjwrtance  may  always  be  difcuffed  with  a  refe- 
rence to  the  probability  of  regaining  it,  and  the 
price  at  which  it  muft  be  regained.  Let  it  never 
be  forgotten  that  by  purfuing  it  through  war, 
though  updn  the  principle  of  fecurity,  we  may 
regain  it  a  piice  which  leaves  us  nothing  to  fe- 
cure  ;  which  breaks  up  our  credit,  and  difToWes  our 
goveirnment. 

It  Is  remarltable  that  mofl:  of  the  arguments 
which  are  now  employed  to  vindicate  the  rejedion 
of  peace  until  Belgium  can  be  feparated  from  the 
French  republic,  are  the  confideratibns  of  diftant 
and  contingent  confequences ;"  and  tliefe  argu- 
ments are  loud  and  vehement  in  the  mouths  of  thofe 
very  men  who  fcorned  all  confequences,  however 
immediate,  when  they  were  oppofcd  to  the  fyftem 
of  the  war.  It  has  appeared  that  when  they  began  the 
contcit  they  refufed  to  look  at  Its  mofl  obvious  and 
calamitous  confequences,  and  when  warned  of 
t^em  in  every  ftage  towards  their  accomplilhment, 
they  rejefted  them  with  difdain  as  vague  and  vi- 
fionjry  fpeculations.  But  now,  when  it  becomes 
convenient  to  hold  up  confequences  in  order  to 
juftify  the  continuation  of  hoftilities  begun  and 
profecutcd  in  utter  contempt  of  them,  they  ihcm- 
felves  enter  into  fpcculatlons  the  moft  diftant  and 
moft  doubtful  ever  refortcd  to  by  ftatefmen.  I'o 
difappoint  the  advantages  of  peace, '  they  look  much 
farther  forward  uiio  futurity  than  ihcy  were  a£ked 
-  Q.  by 
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fcy  their  oppooema,  in  order  to  avert  the  hMTOis 
of  war.  They  cAimate,  with  all  the  inxiety  of  io- 
rctcftcd  objection,  every  fmifter  confcquence  of  4 
treaty  which  would  leave  France  with  an  extended 
territory,  and  augiir  other  dangers  to  Great  Bri- 
tain upon  the  moft  remote  and  uncertain  contin- 
gencies. Surely  this  is  the  very  reverfe  of  that 
conduft  which  policy  and  morality  univerfally 
dilate.  War  is  in  itfclf  fo  mighty  an  evil,  either 
politically  or  morally  confidered;  it  entails  fo  many 
miferies  upon  mankind,  even  after  the  attainment 
of  all  its  objeds,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  engaged 
in  until  after  every  effort  and  fpeculation  have  been 
employed  to  repel  its  approach.  Peace,  on  the 
other  handt  is  the  parent  of  fo  many  bleffings,  that 
all  nations  ought  to  run  into  her  embraces  with  an 
ardour  which  no  ditlant  or  doubtful  apprebenlionfi 
ftiould  repel.  What  then  mull  be  the  refponfibi- 
lity  of  the  rafh  and  precipitate  authors  of  war, 
and  the  uniformly  backward  negotiators  of  its 
termination  ? 

This  fatal  and  obfiinate  mifcondiift  is  hoiuly 
producing  the  moft  calamitous  cffefts.  The 
difference,  though  totally  diverted  from  its  origi- 
nal principle,  has  changed  to  another  equally  irra- 
tional. It  began  with  an  object  in  the  nature  of 
things  unattainable,  and  for  that  very  reafon  has 
reduced  us  to  a  contention  for  another  which  can- 
not be  aitaincd.  Its  authors  arc  fo  completely, 
bewitched  wiih  ir,  that  in  their  zeal  to  preferve  it 
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they  fccm  totally  to  have  forgotten  both  the  old 
ground  on  which  they  firft  made  it,  and  the  new 
one  upon  which  they  continue  it.  The  only  prin* 
tiple  which  has  invariably  diftinguifhed  all  the  pe- 
riods of  ir,  has  been,  that  the  extended  territories 
of  France  were  lefs  dangerous  than  the  changes 
wrought  by  her  fyftcm  in  the  minds  of  their  inha- 
bitants ;  that  conqueft  was  infignificant  when 
compared  with  profelytifm  ;  and  yet  for  the  fake 
of  difanncxing  Belgium  merely  as  a  territory,  with 
a  view  to  fea  coaA,  and  to  continental  balances, 
they  arc  fuflering,  whilft  I  am  writing,  the  whole  . 
face  of  the  earth  to  be  rapidly  changing  under  their 
eyes,  by  the  continuance  of  war ;  the  authors  con- 
tenting themfclves  with  railing  here  at  home  againft 
republican  thcorifts,  who  neVcr  eiifted  but  in  their 
own  imaginations,  whilft  they  ihemfelves  are  the 
praflical  founders  of  republics  all  over  Europe, 
which  exifted  at  Brft  in  their  own  imaginations  alfo, 
but  which  tbey  have  fince  fubftantially  realifed 
by  their  works. 

It  is  truly  lamentable  that  this  refleSion,  in- 
ftead  of  being  a  farcafm  upon  governmenr,  falls 
very  (hort  of  the  truth.  The  war  is  profefftdly 
continued  at  this  gioment  for  another  campaign 
or  more,  as.  circumftanccs  may  arife  ;  juft  as  if 
it  could  be  fo  kept  up,  upon  the  mere  calcula- 
tion of  expence,  to  be  put  down  again,  like  an 
eflabliflimeiit  or  an  equipage,  at  the  call  of  con- 
venience or  prudence.  In  the  mean  time  the 
0^2  gr«t 
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^reat  rtgular  governmeois  of  Europe,  diflolred 
from  ihcir  union,  and  exhaufted  by  thc'tr  efforts, 
are  becoming  feeble  as  advcrfaries,  and  contemp- 
tible ro  their  own  fubjefls,  whilft  tbe  fmaller  ftates 
of  Italy,  from  which  France  might  have  been  with- 
drawn by  a  cordidl  and  manly  negotiation,  are 
now  ftarting  up  into  new  conditions  of  fociety, 
under  the  fafcinatirg  banners  of  glory  and  vidory ; 
and  England,  inftead  of  didiating  a  conftitution, 
and  boundaries  to  the  French  republic,  or  fettling 
at  Paris  the  imaginary  balances  of  Europe,  may 
t^e  probably  foon  driven  to  fight  againft  her  upon 
Englifli  ground  for  ber  own  conftitution ;  whilft 
the  wafle  and  anticipation  of  her  refources  nourifhes 
difguil  and  alienation  to  its  excellent  principles, 
and  deftroys  that  entbufiafm  which  nothing  but 
the  praflic^  enjoyment  pf  good  government  can 
infpire. 

But  to  (peak  plainly  and  boldly  my  opipion  with- 
regard  to  peace,  it  is  this — That  when  the  relative 
.  ^tuations  of  the  two  countries  are  confidered,  the 
ceffion  of  Belgioqi  tp  the  Emperor,  the  arrange- 
ment concerning  St.  Domingo,  or  any  other  fpe- 
cific  line  of  negotiation,  arc  as  dud  in  the  balance 
when  compared  with  the  spirit  and  temp&r 
pf  the  peace  which  hereafter  (hall  be  made. 

Suppofing   by  our  great    refources,    and  by  the 
chance*  of  war,  we  could  drive  the  government  of 
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France  to  recede  from  her  prefent  prerenfions,  not 
upon  the  approach  of  a  new  ira  of  fecurityj  confi- 
dence, and  friendftiip,  but  to  avoid  a  political  ex- 
plofion  by  the  dcftruiHon  of  htr  credit:  confidcr 
cooly  what  fort  of  peace  this  would  be — where  the 
hoftile  mind  remained  ;— confidcr  how  caOly  France 
might  again  embroil  us  to  the  hazard  of  our 
finances,  and  of  our  conftitution  which  leans  abfb- 
lutely  upon  public  credit  for  fupporr.  The  exci- 
ution,  therefore,  which  prevails  at  prefent  to  arti- 
ficial hatred  and  diftruft  of  France,  is  a  moft 
fatal  and  ruinous  policy  for  England.  No  man  is 
iefs  difjxjfcd  than  I  am  to  furrender  an  atom  of  the 
principles  of  our  fathers  to  French,  or  to  any 
other  principles.  1  (hall,  on  the  contrary,  be  found 
at  9II  times  amongft  the  foremoft  to  affert  them,  ■ 
becaufe  I  have  been  bred,  beyond  moft  others,  to 
know  their  value  :  but  the  foundncfs  of  our  infti- 
tutions,  the  attachment  which  muft  follow  from  a 
pore  ad minid ration  of  them,  and  their  mortal 
conned:ion  with  the  public  credit  of  the  Hate, 
convince  me  that  our  falvation  muft  abfuiuiely  de- 
pend upon  a  fpeedy  and  liberal  peact:  fouglit  " 
*'  in  the  Jpirit  of  feace,  and  laid  in  principUs  purely 
**  pacific."  Tbefc  lalt  words  arc  ihe  words  of  Mr, 
Burke;  they  were  employed  by  him  wl,illl,  to  ufe 
his  own  expreffion,  "  we  yei  worked  in  the  light," 
—they  wtre  employed  by  him  to  ihcw  the  means 
by  which  America  might  have  bcrji  brought  back 
to  a  profitable  fubjtdion  to  Great  Britain,  which, 

if 
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if  (he  bad  been,  all  the  calamities  that  have  fiiictf 
dcfolated  Europe  would  have  been  avened. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Burke  have  had  a  great  and 
extenfiVe  influence  in  producing  and  continuing 
this  fatal  conteft.  Let  us  avail  ourfetves,  thea, 
of  the  great  wifdom  of  his  former  writings  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  peace. 

When  an  extraordinary  perfon  Appears  in  tht 
World,  and  adds  to  its  lights  by  fupcrior  nnaxtms 
of  policy  and  wifdom,  he  cannot  afterwartk  de- 
ftrof  their  benefits  by  any  conrradidions,  real 
or  apparent,  in  his  reafoniltgs  or  in  his  condufi:* 
"We  are  not  to  receive  the  works  of  (nen  as  revela- 
tions, but  as  the  chequered  produdions  'of  our 
icnperfeA  natures,  from  which,  by  the  help  of  our 
own  reafoningi,  we  are  feafonably  to  feparate  th^ 
good  from  the  evil.  Tliis  is  the  true  courfe  to  be 
taken  with  alt  human,  authorities.  It  is  a  poor  tri- 
umph to  difcover  that  man  is  not  perfe<%,  and  an 
imprudent  ufe  of  the  difcovery  to  rcjeft  his  wif- 
dom, when  the  very  fault  we  find  with-  his  infirmi- 
ties is,  that  they  tend  to  deprive  us  of  its  advantages. 
Diffefing  wholly  from  Mr.  Burke,  and  lamenting 
the  confequences  of  his  late  writings,  1  always  think 
of  the  books  and  of  the  author  in  this  kind  of  tem- 
per*  Indeed  when  1  look  into  my  own  mind,  and 
find  its  beft  light*  and  principles  fed  from  thatim- 
menfe  magazine  of  moral  and  political  wifdom, 
Wliich  he  h;is  left  as  an  inheritance  to  mankind  for 
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their  iitftra^tion,  I  feel  myfelf  r«pelied  by  ui  tWf 
ful  and  grateful  fenlibility  from  petulantly  approach* 
ing  him.* 

I  recolbdt  that  bis  late  writings  cannot  deceive 
me,  becau(e.  his  former  ones  have  fortified  me 
againll  tbeir  deceptions.  Wben  I  look  betides  ^ 
bis  inveterate  conliftency  even  to  this  hour,  whea 
alL  fupport  from  men  and  things  have  been  with- 
drawn  from  him ;  wheil  I  compare  bim  with  thofs 
who  took  up  his  errors  only  for  their  own  conve> 
nicnce,  and  for  the  fame  convenience  laid  them 
down  again,  he  rifes  to  fucU  a  deceptive  height 
from  die  comparifoo,  that  with  my  eyes  6xcd  upon 
roinifters,  I  view  him  a»  if  upon  an  eminence  too 
high  to  be  approached. 

The  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Burke  foiincl«l 
the  whole  fyftcm  of  his  conciliation  with  America^ 
were  doc  narrow  and  temporary,  but  permanent 
and  univcrfal.  They  were  not  applicable  only  to 
a  difpuce  between  a  mother  country  and  her  colo- 
nics, but  to  every  poffible  coiitroverfy  between 
equal  and  independent  nations ;  they  were  not 
fubjcA  to  variation  from  the  tempers  and  charaC' 
ters  of    the    contending   parties,     becaufe    being 

*  If  lefercnce  U  h»l  to  the  argsinuti  of  the  aathor  duriaj 
ibe  ftate  iriali.  In  (he  trial  of  Mr,  Paine,  and  upon  ferenl  other 
occafions,'  he  will  be  found  tp  hare  uniforody  p^rfutd  tbit  coMHe 
n-ith  rrgard  t»  Mr.  Burke. 
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founded  in  human  nature  they  embraced  the  whcJe 
World  of  man. 

The  maxims  of  pacification  which  he  laid  down 
Were  plain  and  fimpic,  but  for  that  very  reafon  were 
the  wifer.  Wirdom  docs  not  confift  in  complexity  ; 
iTic  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  is  lefs  intricate  than  z, 
country  clock. 

The  firft  grand  max'm  which  I  before  ad«rted 
to,  and  which,  in  truth,  includes  all  others,  was, 
that  peace  is  not  beft  fought  **  tbrtugb  the  meihtm 
"  of  ivar,  nor  to  be  bunted  tbrougb  the  lahyrinib  of 
"  endlejs  negotiation  ;  hut  was  to  kf fought  in  ibe/pirit 
'*  of  feace,-  and  laid  in  principles  purely  pacific." 
He  inculcated,  that  crimination  and  recrimination 
was  not  the  courfe  by  which  any  human  contro- 
vcrfy  was  to  be  ended;  and,  above  att  he  proteftcd 
againd  the  ruling  vice  ard  impolicy  of  the  ,prefent 
adminiftrarion,  who  have  never  bad  any  definable 
fyftem  of  peace  or  warfare,  who  have  always 
mixed  the  bitternefs  of  reproach  with  propofitioos 
for  conciliation,  and  have  uniformly  brandifticd 
the  fword  in-  one  hand  with  more  irritating  menace, 
at  the  very  moment  they  were  holding  forth  the 
olive  branch  in  the  other. 

This  we  did  alio  in  the  American  war— -the  re- 
pealing afts  which  we  pafled  to  fbothe  America, 
were  generally  carried  out  in  the  fame  (hip  with 
new  penal  bills  to  coerce  them.  This  induced 
Mr-  Buike  in  Parliament  to  exprefs  his  doubts  of 
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ihejr.  effie^cy :— '*  Yqu  foid  out  ap  ang^  of  P5|ce, 
'.'-but  you^fend  out  a.deilroyiDg  angel  along'  with 
"  her,  ^nd  wha(  will  be  the  eGfed^  of  the  confli^ 
**-of  thpfe  aflverfc  fpirics  is  what  I  dare,  not  fay. 
"  Whether  the  lenient  meafures  will  caufe  pallion 
*^  to  Hibljdc,  or  the  feVerer  incrcafe  its  Fury  :  alt 
*'  this  is  i;^.  the* hands  of  Providence;  yet  now, 
"  even  i)Ov,  I  fhpuld  confide  in  the  prevailing 
**  virtue  apd  efficacious  operation  «f  ■  lenity, 
**  though  working  in.  t^arkijefs  and  in  chaos.  In 
"  th|?  inidft  of  this  unnatural  and  turbid  comoina- 
"  ifioux  I  Ihpuld.hope  it  njjglic  produce  order  and 
"  bwutj;  ir>  the  end."* 

I  haye  never  pa0ed  this  fentence  throu^  m^ 
ijn^nd,  where  it  has,  b,een  prefeot  for  many  years, 
without  being  deeply  afFeftcd  by  it.  Its  eloquence 
is  only  valuable  as  it  piakes  the  moral  and  political 
truth  fink  deeper  into  the  underftanding  and  tlt6 
heart.  The  angel  of  peace  drefied  in  fmiles  and 
cloathed  with  her  own  mild  attribuies/is  not  merely 
defcribed  as  triumphing  in  the  blue  ferene,  wherfc 
only  ordinary  paOions  4re  to  be  oppofed  to  tier; 
.but,  as  if  Mr,  Burke  hadloolted  forward  to  his  own 
pifture  of  the  French  revolution^  he  trufh  to  her 
operation,  though  working  in  darknefs  and  in 
chaos,  'm  the  midA  of  Unnatural  and  turbid  com- 
t;>ination,  and  looks  forward  from,  her  prefeoce  to 
order  and  beauty  in  the  end.. 

*  Mr.  Bivke'a  Speech  io  the  Houie  of  Genio>Vi(»  *9th  of 
Afril,  1774. 
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The  unalteniblc  cfTeft  of  this  genuiae  fpirit 
mod  priaciplc  of  peace,  it  is  but  juIUce  to  Mr. 
Burke  to  fay,  he  has  never  fled  from.  He  is  in 
this  perfedlyconfiftcotvith  himfelf;  he,  of  courfe, 
does  not  agree  with  the  plan  T  am  fuggefting,  be> 
caufe  he  propofes  no  peace  with  France,  becaufe 
te  thinks  the  peace  of  the  world  would  be  fkcri- 
ficed  by  its  attaimneDt :  but  if  he  could  oQce  be 
brought  to  a^rec  that  peace  was  deiirable,  I  would 
be  Obntented  to  ftand  or  fall  as  he  fubfcribed  to 
what  I  am  propofing.  Grant  but  the  premifcs  of 
bu  late  writings,  and  all  his  dedut^ons  are  fuU  of 
the  fame  vigour,'  «nd  lighted  up  widi  the  fame 
eloquence,  which  diftingui(h  every  thing  he  has 
written.  It  is  his  falfe  premifes  only,  that  leads 
liim  allriy,  and  make  fuch  havoc  in  the  world. 
But  miniAers  have  no  fort  of  excufe  for  their 
conduQ;  they  profefs  to  be  lincere  in  defirbg 
peace,  yet  they  refufe  to  purfue  the  only  methods 
by  which,  between  man  and  man,  or  between 
nation  and  nation,  it  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be  per- 
maoently  fecured. 

I  have   no  more  doubt  than  I  entertain  of 

my  own  exigence,  that  if  France  law  a  change 
in  the  Britilh  councils,  and  with  that  change  a 
confequent  renunciation  of  the  fyftem  which  pro- 
duced the  war,  and  which,,  though  no  longer 
avowed,  notorioufly  obftruds  its  termination,  the 
^  face  of  things  would  be  entirely  altered.  The 
confequences  of  our  mifguided  councils  would  no 
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doubt  load  the  oegotiatioo,  under  whatever 
aufptces  ic  might  be  produced.  The  ftrong 
poficion  which  France  has  obtained,  and  the  ne- 
ceffity  to  which  England  has  reduced  herfelf  from 
the  war,  mod  be  e^>eifted  to  be  felt  in  the  peace, 
whenever  or  by  whomfoever  it  fhalt  be  made. .  But 
I  look  lefs  to  the  terms,  which  I  forefee  will  raife 
the  difficulties,  an4  which  befides,  may  be  fmooth* 
ed  and  rounded  by  the  fpirit  of  conciliation,  than 
I  look  to  the  future  efie<fts  which  that  fpirlc  would 
produce  ;  to  the  folidity  of  the  peace  which  would 
be  foilered  under  its  wings ;  to  the  return  of  that 
good  will  and  the  liberal  conEdence  between 
n^ons,  by  which  the  profperity  of  each  ftrikes 
dowD  frefh  roots  to  the  profperity  of  all.  Depend 
upon  it,  where  peace  is  preferved,  and  its  tnic 
fpirit  cultivated,  the  world  is  large  enough  for  all 
the  nations  which  compofe  it.  As  they  multiply 
io  numbers,  and  increafe  in  arts  and  improve- 
ments, traffic  only  becomes  more  extcnlive  and 
complicated ;  and  traffic  amongil:  nations  is  like 
traffic  amongll  individuals,  be  who  has  the  greateft 
capital,  and  the  bell  fituation  for  trade,  ftarcs  with 
ad  advantage  which  only  imprudence  can  deftroy. 

This  is  {till  the  fituation  of  Great  Britain.  Her 
immenfe  capital  taken  with  all  it&  mortgages,  and 
her  vail  pofleffions  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
would  get  the  ftart  of  all  Europe.  lofs  it  and 
tumble  it,  and  divide  it  as  you  will  so  as  peacb 

DKLY  CAN  B±    FRESEKVED.       It  is    Wftt   followin^ 
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way,  and  iccumulktm'g  rcvtrilie,  'flielr^rfcpai'itffe 
'  companions,  t^it  alone  can  dellray^'krid'  v^Mcih'H&s 
already  nearly  accomplithcd  'the  "deftru^dn   <if 
Great  Britain. 

There  is'another  fuperlbr'  advantage  attending 
this  liberal  tyftem  of  pacificati&n,  ^hidh^infortner 
times,  WbuUIidvc  funk'  3«p  into  ihc  feelirigs  of 
Engfiilimen.  The  NATtoN  would  fuffer  no  liumi- 
liation,  though  minijiert  "would  be  '  dlfgtaced. 
Such  a  peace  would  be  a'  peace  of  'liberal  choice, 
not,  as  welook'forwardtoK  at  prcfenc,bf  baffled 
oeceffity.  The  peace  of  a  free  ind  ihdeperidebc 
.  nation,  lamenting  the  errors'  and  fufi'eririgs  of 
'  freWom,'hblding  forth  her  ample  ftiittd  to  prottft. 
it  every  where,  and  laying  the  foiiridatibn  of  a 
tranquillity,  which  defpotifm  heVcr'"ihore '  ftiould 
didurb.  Compared  with  fuch  a  p'roceediiig,'  what 
is  the  wrefting  of  the  fea-ports  of  Oftend  add'A'nt- 
wcrp,  from  France,  in  order  to  rcftdftf  them  to 
the  Emperor,  who  in  the  tranfitjdns'  &f 'things, 
may  be  the  enemy  of  England  .to-jnorrow^"  Wlilft 
France  may  be  her  ally. 

The  afcendancy  of  Fratice, hereafter  in  the  fcale 
of  Europe,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  termsof 
general  tranquilliiy,  muft  be  always  fo  very  power- 
ful, from  the  fertility  and  extent  of  her  tefritbry, 
her  immenfe  population,  and  the  ~4»?Eive  'giriius  'of 
.  her  people,  that  her  relation  to  England 'can' fiiVer 
be  indifferent.    She  muft  alwaysbe  a  moft  <lefii'a- 

bic 
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bic  illy,  or'a  itKliWrformidable  enemy.  Ifiwowere 
cruly  frieiids  tipan  liberal  principles, -war-inuft  foe 
a  century' be' banithed  from  the  earth:  if-wecoa- 
Vinue  at  variance,  from  contemptible  prejudices, 
it  muft  be  drowned  in  -  blood.  When  the  com- 
plicated aijd  clafhing  interefts  of  two  great-  oowi. 
tries,  a]m(^  Joined  together,  are  concemt)Iaced, 
the  various  caufes  of  quarrel  which  ineeffefl!  might 
fow,  which  jealoufy'might  quicken,  and  which  falfe 
pride  mud  be  always  ripehiog  into war^'huma- 
nicy  Ihrinks  back  from  confideration  of  the  future. 
It  is  not  for  a  very  private  man,  like  me^  with  no 
talents  for  a  ftatefman,  and  engaged  befides  in  the 
purfuits  of  a  moft  laborious  profcflioii,  to  compre- 
hend, in  my  view,  the  detailed  interefts  of  Great 
Britain  as  they  interfeft  the  interefts  <rf  France. 
But  this  I  will  (ay  diftinflly,  that  I  would  not 
accept  the  completeft  knowledge  of  all  of  them, 
nor  the  highcft  ftation  to  bring  them  into  adion, 
unlefs  I  was  confcious  of  poflefling,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  principles  and  the  temper  of  turning 
them  to  the  benefit  of  my  country. 

Without  peace,  and  peace  on  a  permaneot  batis, 
this  nation,  with  all  the  trade  which  theworldwill 
furnilh,  cannot  fupport  her  eftablifhmems,  -  and 
muft  pafs  through  bankruptcy  into  the  jaws  of 
revolution.  All  '  the  qualifications  of  Britiffa 
ftatefmeri  for  details  and  managennent  are  there- 
fore frivolous  and  concemprtble,  when  compared 
with  thsfe  which  fit  them  for  peace-tnukcrs   and 

for. 
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feritrguarOianftip  vhen  it  is  madet  Cunning  txA 
iaughtinefs  are  no  parts  of  this  charafter.  Peace- 
makers, CO  denote  their  hamility  and  fimplicitjr, 
are  ftiled  the  childrm  of  God.  For  their  own  cx- 
altatign^  our  mintilers  have  fufficiently.  humbled 
theii  country  i  let  them  at  leaft  take  it  by  turns, 
and,  that  their  country  may  now  be  exalted,  let 
■them  humble  themfelves. 

That  an  honourable 'peace  might  even  now  be 
obtained,  if  ratioaally  and  honeftty  purfuedt  zvKiy 
fuccecding  account  eftablilhes  and  confirms.  Pro- 
ceedings now  provoke  the  indignation  of  the  en- 
lightened part  of  that  nation,  which  not  long  ago 
would  have  been  a  Ggnal  for  enthufiaftic  approbation. 
What  was  formerly  a  lavage  feftival  is  now  fcarcely 
endured  as  a  political  commemoration,  and  we  fee 
her  public  councils,  even  in  the  firft  tranfports  of  their 
uoeiampled  vi&ories,  hailing  them  as  the  harbingers 
of  dntverfal  tranqulUicy. 

But  a  peace  alone  would  not  lecure  Great  Britain, 
in  the  prcfent  ftate  of  the  world,  as  the  #ar  has  left  it. 
She  muft  prepare  to  redeem  hcrfclf  from  her  burdens, 
and  from  the  corruptions  \diich  occafioned  them, 
by  the  nobleft  aAs  of  fortitude  and  felf-denial,  and  by 
the  moft  rigid  fyftem  of  oecotiomy :  every  expence 
that  is  ufelefs  or  inconvenient  muft  be  put  down:  the  ■ 
refources  of  the  country  muft  be  fified  and  examined 
to  the  bottom,  -  atfd  the  revenue  upheld  by  their  moft 
judicious  application.  But  no  Ikill  in  finance,  nor 
3     ■  «v« 
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even  int^ity  in  a  minifter,  can  accompliQi  dtde 
great  objcfbs,  wichout  creating  in  alt  rai^s  and  claflei 
of  the  people  a  deep  and  warm  intereft  in  the  fup- 
{lorting  additional  burdens^  and  an  eiithunafm  in  die 
con{titau(»n  wtnch  protects  them  in  their  rights. 

This  Hate  of  things  is  abfolutely  incompatible  w^ 
the  whole  internal  fyftem  of  policy  adopted  by  dw 
prefent  adminifbation.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  erea 
attempting  the  renovation  of  our  country  tipon  • 
principle  of  diftruft  and  terror  of  rfie  very  inhabitan» 
which  compole  it.  The  only  remedy  againft  mobs 
is  to  excehd  to  the  multitude  the  full  privileges  ofm 
people.  \q  give  awfiil  dignity  and  fecurJty  to  the 
Commons  of~  England,  let  every  man  who  has  s 
houlc  over  his  head  have  the  proud  fenfation  that  lie 
is  prefent  in  it  by  deputation.  The  alarm  of  fuch  s 
change,  even  though  made  by  Parliament  itfelf  ia 
the  benevolence  and  jufttce  of  its  difpenlations,  Iub 
always  appeared  to  me  very  extraordinary.  But  tm 
reception  with  enlightened  men  is  wholly  unscoona- 
table.  The  flrength  and  lecuiity  of  government,  ly 
the  breadth  of  a  popular  .bafis,  i^  confirmed  by  all 
experience,  and  by  the  universal  analo»cs  of  things 

When  a  gxyemment  emanates  from  the  whole 
people^  when  the  delegation,  which  forms  the  balance 
to  its  wifely  fixed  executive,  is  fuficiently  mutable  ca 
prevent  an  agency  from  degenerating  into  a  controid, 
and  fufficiently  extended  lo  be  the  organ  of  univo'Ial 
will,  the  clubs  aqd  fbcinies  and  convenuons  whii^ 
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finfe  fiigbtcned  us  out  of  our  fenlcs>- could  not-in  the 
mture  of  things- extft.    When  the  gcofile  themGrlves 
aduail^  chufc  the  popular  branch  of  the  legidature^ 
thaD  forms  thecomroul  upon  the  other  parts  of  it, 

■  which  arc,  for  the  wifeft  purpofes,  put  out  of  their 
own  choice  by  other  modifications,  and  where  that 
choice  i&  made  for  a-  very  limited  fcafon,  upon 
what  priociple  can  rebellion  exift  againit  fuch  a 
PariiamcDti  and  who,  in  God's  name,  are  to  be  the 
rebels  \  How  can  a  people  be  brought  to  refill  a 
Tohintary  emanation  from  thenifclvcs  ?  By  the  ope- 
ration of  what  vice  or  infirmitjr  wili  they  pull  down 
the  legiflauve  organ  of  their  owa  will?  Eveo  if  fuch 
a  body  Aiould  occafionally  betray  its  truft,  the  remedy 
is  at  hand  without  tutnulc  or  revolution  j  the  agency 
expires  by  the  forms  of  the  coaflitution,  and  a  better 
k  appoinced  m  its.fte^d.  The  bad  patftoos  of  men 
«ill»  it  is  true,  work  up  faftioos  in  the  ftaic  ;  but 
&ftions,  where  there  is  a  broad  and  general  rrprefcn- 
non,  are  like  waves  which  rife  in  the  ocean  and  fiuk 
9gaja  infenfibly  into  its  bolbmi  it  is  only  when  con- 
fined and  obltruAed  that  they  dafii  into  foam^  ap4 

dcftroy  by  the  impetuofiiy  of  their  courf?. 

This  was  precjfely  the  cafe  in  Frince.--Uhtil  there 
'wa&  a  juft  and  Ic^tjpiate  reprefeniation  of  the  people^ 
controuling  the  other  modifications  of  a  government^ 
no  matter  how  (onftitutcd,  dubs  and  Ifinots  of 
men  fpread  terror  and  confu5on,  and  the  people  fup- 
ported  th«n ;  becaofe  they  were  reprefemed  in  thofe 
clubs  and  fiiAioits,  or  noc  reprefented  at  all.    They 
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nad  no  other  Tecurity  againft  tyranny  than  by  a  general 
organization  of  tlieir  authority,  and  the  public  hu- 
mours therefore  fcttl«J  into  faflions.  For  this  ftatc 
of  focicty  there  wis  nt)  pofljblc  cure  but  legiti- 
mate power  proceeding  from  the  people.  When 
force  and  violence  were  attempted,  they  only  inflamed- 
the  diftemper ;  btu  when  the  caufe  was  removed  by  a 
genuine  organ  of  the  public  choice,  the  clubs  decayed 
and  fell  to  pieces.  Mtfguided  men  were  no  doubt 
difpofcd  to  continue  them,  but  the  people  at  largtt 
having  then  no  longer  any  intereft  in  fupporting  their 
authorities,  they  were  every  where  put  down  without 
a  flruggle :  and  now,  whatever  faults  or  imperfcftions 
may  be  afcribed  to  the  government  of  France,  it  is 
certainly  not  one  of  them,  that  its  operations  are 
controuled  or  menaced  by  meetings  of  the  people ; 
and  if  its  authority  is  to  be  imputed  to  great  power 
and  tyranny,  it  fliews  at  lead  that  theftrength  of  go- 
vernment has  nothing  to  fear  from  an  extended  reprc- 
fentation. 

This  is  not  the  form  or  faftiion  of  fociety  in  a  par- 
ticular nation,  or  in  a  [ingular  conjun<5tur^,  but  it  is 
the  univerfal  law  which  pervades  civil  life  throughout 
all  regions  and  in  alleges;  and  not  civil  life  only, 
but  the  life  of  ail  created  things  and  the  exigence  of 
the  whole  material  worlJ.  it  is  the  free  tranfmi/Iion 
of  [hat,  which  conHituces  fubftances  throughout  all 
the  parts  which  cotiipofc  them,  that  alone  can  preferve 
them. 

S  ........Cjfele 
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The  humours  of  the  human  bodf,  which  occa^ 
cafionally  deform  xii,  beauty,  and  impair  its  ftrength, 
are  not  in  themfclves  difeafes,  but  indications  that  the 
body  is  generally  difeafed  :  they  arc  but  the  poifoned 
iymptoms  of  impcrfeft  circulatitMi,  and  the  cure  muft 
be  condu£ted  accordingly.  If  their  difperfion  is  at- 
tempted without  touching  their  caufes,  they  difappear, 
it  is  true,  from  the  furface,  and  the  medical,  like  the 
political  quack,  is  applauded ;  but  the  true  phy(ician 
difcovers  only  in  this  apparent  reftoration  the  fure 
pn^oftic  of  death.  Science,  therefore,  commences 
its  reformation  in  the  primary  feat  of  vital  move- 
ments; it  fets  free  the  juices  throughout  all  the  ca- 
pillaries of  the  body,  and  without  a  knife,  or  an  em- 
brocation, the  fores  infenfibly  dry  up,  convert  them- 
fclves into  duft,  and  the  lazar  rifes  from  his  couch. 
In  the  fame  manner,  when  the  fap  which  belongs  to 
the  entire  ftrufture  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  ob- 
flructed  in  its  courfe  to  the  remotcft  branches  of 
every  plant  that  grows,  it  is  not  merely  thefe  de- 
frauded branches  which  perifti ;  the  trunk  itfelf  that 
monopolizes  the  nourKhmeht  ef  which  it  only  ought 
to  be  the  conduit,  is  fpeedily  enaufted  with  canker, 
aod  confumed  to  its  very  root.  Even  the  inanimate 
mafs  of  matter  exi(fs  by  the  fame  rules.  It  is  fomc 
univerfal  thotrgh  hidden  union  which  holds  its  fub- 
ftances  together  j  and  whenever  from  any  caufe  it  is 
impeded  or  dcftroycd,  their  furfaces  become  covejed 
with  deleterious  incruftations,  which,  in  prtxrefs  of 
time,  will  dilTuIve  the  hardeft  of  them,  until  their 
atoms  are  fcattered  to  the  wind. 
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The  ruling  principle  of  the  prcfent  moment  is 
moUt  naturally  the  terror  of  revolution,  and  wifdom, 
therefore,  dirc^  our  view  to  its  caufesj  becaufe, 
without  that  confideration^  we  may  be  running  upon 
danger  in  our  very  zeal  to  efcape  from  it.  The 
caufes  of  revolutions  are  within  reach  of  every  body, 
if  pride  would  ftoop  to  regard  them.  Whatever  may 
be  the  original  defcAs  of  civil  eftablilhments,  htftory 
afiords  few  examples  of  violent  changes  (otherwife 
than  by  conqueft),  except  when  they  gro&ly  degene- 
rate from  their  principles,  whatever  they  may  bo. 
All  primitive  governments  are,  to  a  great  degree, 
founded  in  focial  freedom,  however  defcftively  it 
may  be  fecured.  A  fpirit  of  liberty  and  equality 
pervaded  even  the  vaflalage  of  the  fcodal  conquerors 
of  Europe.  Undue  del^atton  of  power  and  occa- 
fional  abufe  of  it  only  ferved  to  roufe  unadulterated 
man  to  an  early  and  timely  aflertion  of  himfelf. 
The  former  changes  in  fociety  were,  therefore,  dig« 
tiiBed  and  merciful.  But  corruption  brutihcs  and 
debafesj  her  votaries  are  Qupidly  inlcnGble,  and,  as 
thiscont^ion  muft,  in  the  nature  of  things,  flop  fhott 
of  the  great  mats  of  the  people,  the  multitude  feparated 
from  their  fuperiors  are  of  courfe  the  indignant  re- 
formers ;  and  the  lazy,  profligate,  bloated  abufers  of 
rational  and  ufcful  eminence  are  knocked  on'  the 
head  tike  Teals  whom  the  tidf  has  left  peeping  upon 
the  ihore. 

This  is  the  clue  to  the  wonders  that  furround  us. 

Human  nuure  is  precifcly  the  fame.    It  is  the  cor- 
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niption  of  eftabliOimeots,  ten  thouland  times  vorfe 
than  the  rudcft  dominion  of  tyranny,  which  h« 
changed,  and  is  changing,  the  face  of  the  modem 
world.  The  old  partianKnt  of  France  had  no  re- 
femUance  to  the  modern  parliament  of  Paris  vhen 
monarchy  fell  to  die  ground.  The  States  of  Holland, 
under  the  immortal  Prince  of  Orange,  were  loll  in 
every  thing  but  the  name  when  the  French  croBcd 
the  Waal  to  deftroy  them,  and  it  was  not  the  freezing 
of  the  river  that  fecured  the  conqueft,  but  becaule 
the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  wrre  frozen  by  the 
abufcs  of  their  government.  In  the  fame  manner  the 
Netherlands  paficd  away  from  the  Emperor,  The 
jtpftufe  entree  of  the  good  Duke  of  Burgundy  had 
been  for  centuries  nibbled  away  by  monopolies  and 
rcftri^ions  before  the  Belgians  even  murmured  againft 
his  authority.  This  venerable  conftitution  was  of- 
fered to  be  rellored  at  laft :  but  the  offer  was  too  late, 
as  all  offers  muft  neceflarily  be  when  they  proceed 
from  thofe  who  can  no  longer  keep  what  they  are 
ready  from  nccclTuy  to  grant.  Such  were  the  con- 
ceflions  of  Charles  the  Firft  to  his  parliament)  of 
Great  Britain  to  America ;  and  of  France,  when  her 
notables  were  aflembled.  Even  the  horfe  knows 
when  his  rider  ftrokes  his  neck  from  afie^ion  or  from 
fear. 

The  fubjcft  propofed  is  now  brought  to  its  con- 

clufion.     Deeply  impreflcd  with  its  importance,  of 

which  indeed  every  hour  that  paflcs  is  furailhing 

fome  new  and  awful  example,  I  have  given  my  ob- 

fervations. 
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fcrvations,  dcfcflive  as  they  are,  openly  and  without 
refcrve  to  the  public,  and  I  have  ventured  to  fub- 
fpribe  them  with  my  name,  at  the  rifk  of  the  piany 
qalumnips  which  they  are  fure  to  draw  down  upon 
me.  My  opinions  concerning  the  advantage  of  4 
radical  refarnnation  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  Houfe 
pf  Commons  have  been  exprcffed  from  no  difrefpcft 
for  that  high  aflembly,  to  which  I  owe  a  reverence 
and  a  duly,  both  as  a  niembcr  and  a  fubjed,  but 
.from  a  mod  finrere  and  equal  attachmenc  to  all  the 
branches  of  the  conllitution.  They  ipay  long  flourifh 
together,  if  they  will  always  be  contented  to  hold 
their  own  places  in  the  fyflem  which  gave  them 
birth.  It  can  only  be  from  an  attempt  to  change 
or  to  enlarge  them  that  a  fcufflc  may  enfue,  in  which 
all  of  them  may  be  ufurped. 

I  am  perfeftly  aware  Hiat  every  thing  I  have 
irritten  will  be  ineffeflual  for  the  prefent ;  the  cloud 
that  hangs  over  us  is  as  yet  too  thick  to  be  pene- 
trated by  a  light  fo  feeble.  It  is  much  eafier  to 
fcourge  vice  than  to  diflipatc  error.  Indolent  indif- 
ference,  timorous  ina£tiviry^  and  miftaken  virtue^  are 
great  caufes  of  our  prefent  misfortunes;  they  apply 
to  ten  times  the  number  of  thofc  who  are  materially 
aBefted  by  felf-intereft ;  and  of  the  three  the  lad  i» 
by  far  the  moft  mifchievous;  not  only  becaufe  prin- 
ciples of  energy  are  more  dangerous  than  thofe  which 
incline  men  to  be  paffive,  but  becaufe  there  is  fome- 
thlng  awful  and  fafcinating  in  virtue,  however  mif- 
gui'ied,  and  however  deftruftive  from  its  errors.  The 
£  truth 
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Iruih  is,  we  were  fuddenly  placed  by  the  moft  extrar 
ordinary  events  in  a  new  fituation,  both  as  it  regarded 
our  moral  feelings  as  gocxl  men,  and  our  prudence  as 
enlightened  members  of  civil  life. 

The  conjunfturc  I  allude  to,'  under  any  circum- 
ftancesj  would  have  been  a  Humbling  block  to  many; 
coming  in  critical  aid  of  the  defpcrate  proje&s  o£ 
ambition  and  corruption,  it  became  for  a  feafon  irrc- 
£ftible;  it  ftill  continues  to  be  dangerouHy  powerful, 
but  it  will  inlenfibly  wear  away.  2  have  had  a  thou- 
fand  opportunities  of  obferving  its  influence  amongft 
thofe  valuable  clafles  of  men  who  take  the  deepeft 
intercft  in  whatever  appears  to  be  connected  with  the 
moral  order  of  the  world.  Propenfities  fo  perfrftly 
worthy  defervc  a  greater  reward  than  man  can  confer 
on  them ;  but  they  are  apt,  without  great  caution, 
10  lead  men  beyond  the  fphere  of  their  duties,  as 
every  thing  muft  neccflarily  be  which  is  wholly  be- 
yond the  limits  of  ourcontrafted  powers.  The  ex- 
travagance of  pious  but  mifdire£ted  zeal  may  work 
as  much  evil  as.the  outrages  of  impiety.  Men  be- 
come mad  from  arrogance  and  prefumption,  when 
they  prefume  to  decide  upon  confequences  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  forecaft,  and  they  become  wicked 
to  a  degree,  from  which  iwthing  but  madnefs  ought 
to  ward  off  punifhment,  when  they  fupport  in  their 
own  country  the  groflcfl  abufes,  and  the  mod  ruinous 
w  jfte  of  the  refources  of  future  ages,  under  the  pretence 
of  arre{ling  thofe  mighty  and  never  ccafing  changes 
of  the  world,  the  confequences  of  which  no  mortal 
Arength 
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llrength  can  fubdue,  and  which  are  as  much  beyond 
our  capacities  as  they  are  foreign  to  our  concerns. 

From  fuch  extraordinary  conjunftures  much  better 
fruits  may  be  gaihered  by  a  modeft  confideration  of 
them,  as  furnifhing  the  mo(b  awful  and  inftrudive 
Iclluns  for  our  condud  and  reformation. 

The'French  revolution,  by  fliewing  the  irrefiftibls 
force  of  popular  zeal  and  fiiry,  may  be  expected  to 
teach  the  regular  governments  of  the  world  to  be- 
ware how  they  provoke  them  by  adts  of  injuftice 
and  oppretTion,  or  by  the  gradual  Aiding  of  political  • 
eftablifhmcots  from  the  great  protective  ends  of  their 
inftitutions.  It  may  inculcate  the  wifdom  of  mode- 
rate and  infenGble  changes,  as  the  mutable  and  penlh- 
able  nature  of  all  fociat  ellabliOimems  may  require 
them ;  and,  above  all,  it  may  remind  them  of  a  truth 
quite  univerfal  and  incontrovertible,  but  which  feems 
to  be  too  little  adverted  to,  that  when  men  arc  really 
happy  under  their  governments,  they  never  puOi  their 
rcafonings  upon  political  theories  to  extravagant  con- 
clufmns,  much  lefs  combine  to  reduce  them  by  force 
into  praSke,  at  the  hvard  of  all  the  horrors  and  fufFer- 
ings,  which  to  fome  extent  or  other,  every  revolution 
mutt  unavoidably  produce. 

To  the  governed  the  leflbn  -may  not  be  the  lefs 
momentous.  It  may  ferre  as  a  warning  to  the  in- 
habitants of  all  nations  not  fuddenfy  to  pulh  the  re- 
fbnnations  of  fociety  beyond  the  pitch  of  prudence 

and 
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and  the  analogies  of  experience ;  to  confider  gb' 
Ternment  as  a  pradieal  thing ;  rather  to  build  upoti 
the  foundations  laid  by  the  united  wifdom  of  focial 
man,  improving  upon  the  model  by  the  riling  lights 
of  the  world,  thantoaffume  at  once  the  exercifc 
and  praAice  of  their  full  rights  merely  becavsk 

THE       RIGHTS       URtlpESTIONABLY      BELONG     TO 

THEVT,  inftead  of  confenting  by  infenfible  and 
peaceable  operations  to  adopt  fuch  changes  and 
modifkations  of  popular  authority  as  may  anfwer 
the  full  purpofes  of  focial  fecurity  and  happinefs  : 
but,  above  all,  it  may  ferve,  as  with  the  voice  and 
force  of  thunder,  to  fink  deep  into  the  hearts  both 
of  princes  and  people  never  to  fufTer  their  fupport- 
of  human  authority,  or  their  zeal  for  the  corredion 
of  its  abufes,  however  defirable  or  important,  to 
fuperftde  that  fyftem  of  benevolence  towards  our 
fellow-creatures,  the  firft  and  grand  precept  of  our- 
rcligion,  whofe  obfervance  is  th«  key-ftone  of  hu- 
man happinefs,  and  whofe  breach  is  the  fource  of 
all  the  miferies  which  affiidt  ajid  agitate  the  world. 

Thefe  are  the  leflbns  which  it  may  be  expeAed 
to  teach  to  every  nation  as  confidered  by  itfclf. 
For  the  regulation  of  feparate  communities  in  their 
concerns  with  others,  future  ages  will  probably,, 
looking  back  to  the  difl:ra<£ted  councils  of  Great 
Britain  during  this  unparalleled  crilis,  harerefortto 
them  as  a  negative  example  of  prudent  goveroment., 
It  will  teach  particular  Rates  to  confine  their  inter* 
fereaces  with  the  aSdirs  of  other  countries  within 

the 
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fbe bounds  which  are  calculated  tQ,f<^c(|i^e.their  own 
territories  apd  independence.  It  will  cauEe  tbcin 
to  beware  how  they  arrogantly  alTunie  to  themfelves 
againft  the  firft  laws  of  nature,  and  the  obvious 
plans  of  Providence  in  the  progreffive  changes  of 
the  world,  the  right  of  arrelling  the  awful  and  ma- 
jeftic  courfeof  freedom  contending  againft  ufurpcd 
authority,  whatever  may  be  the  fury  or  irregularity 
of  its  courle.  It  will  alfo  ferve  to  remind  the 
ruters  of  nations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  changes 
arifing  from  abufes  of  authority,  that  abufcs  of 
authority  are  the  conftanc  forerunners  of  changes^ 
and  thecaufes  by  which  they  are  produced. 

There  is  one  further  and  laft  example  to  be  de- 
rived to  future  ages  from  ihe  prcfent  fortunes  of 
Great  Britain,  which  it  refts  with  the  pc -pie  of 
England  to  turnifh  to  ihe  world.  By  coming  for- 
ward at  this  moratiu  with  prudence  and  with 
order,  with  a  fubmiflion  which  wiidom  diftates 
to  every  people  to  their  eftablilhed  government, 
but  with  a  firmnefs  which  at  the  fame  time  re- 
minds that  government,  that  it  exifls  only  foe 
their  benefit  and  by  their  confent,  ihey  may  yet 
preferve  their  country.  This  majeftic  and  com* 
manding conduct,  will  demonftrate  to  future  t  mes, 
and  to  other  nations,  that  there  is  no  ftate  of  ad- 
verfiiy  which  ought  to  reduce  a  great  people  to 
defpair;  that  national  adverfity  cannot  even  exiil 
for  any.  long  feafon,  but  from  wicked  mifgovern- 
mentj  and  Ihan^eful  fubmtlGon  to  it;  and  that  the 
T  advantage 
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*aV40tagfe  6?'(W^iree  ■c6nftituti6n'(*e!l  wMrtlj j  el 
&h  t^et)Idod  that  lias  treen  died  fol*  n  ;  afid  which 
iHay  yet  be  (tied  to  pftfervc  it)  "6,  thtt  it  polRsflet 
it/ithln  lifelf  the  mentis  bf  v\  own  itforinatiatt  { 
iilfuring;  to  its  fubjed^  ati  exeih^oti  froki  revdlu- 
Ooii,  the  worft  of  all  poflible  tvBs,  except  thak 
confirmed  eftabliftimcnt  of  tyranny  and  opprtflBoa 
xbr  which  there  is  ho  other  cure. 
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FITZ-ALBION'S  LETTERS 


THE  EIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  Pm, 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  HENRY  ADDINGTON, 

OK   THB 

SUBJECT  OF  THE  MINISTERIAL  PAMPHLET 

EKTITLBD 

ON  THE  STATE  OF  PARTIES, 
NEJR   OBSERF^ER: 

FIEST  PUBLISHED  tH 

THE  TRUE   BRITON, 

AHD  HOW  RE-PUBLISHBD,  BB'VISBD,  AMD  COKSSCTBD4 
WITH  THE  ADDITION  OF  KOTES,  fcc. 


"  Le  jour  d'un  nourtiu  repi*  rsi  It  jcur  del  lofna. 
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a©vektisement- 


THE  Letters  which  occupy  the  fol^ 
lowing  Sheets,  have  already  received  sO 
large  a  share  of  the  Public  attention  and 
approbation,  that  it  can  hardly  be  necessary 
to  assign  a  motive,  or  oflFer  an  apology* 
for  their  re-publication  in  their  present 
form.  It  seems  an  a£t  of  justice  to  the 
Writer  to  rescue  them  from  the  common 
fate  of  Newspaper  lucubrations,  which  ex- 
ist but  for  a  day.  and  to  put  them  into  that 
embodied  shape,  which  should  at  once 
place  them  connectedly  before  the  Public 
eye,  thereby  ensuring  to  them  a  more  per- 
manent character^  But  I  was  induced  to 
take  this  step  from  stronger  motives  than 
those  of  compliment  to  the  Writer  of  the 
Letters,  to  whom,  though  personally  un- 
known to  me,  I  must  ever  feel  myself  un- 
der great  obligations.  I  take  it  from  the 
ardent  desire  with  which  my  bosom  is  in- 
flamed 
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flamed  of  serving,  however  humbly,  a 
Cause,  in  which  my  heart  is  deeply  inte- 
rested, and  in  which  I  consider  the  Na- 
tional Honour  as  materially  involved.  The- 
chara6ler  of  their  greatest  St^esman,  of  the 
Man,  by  the  powers  of  whose  mind,  and 
the  providential  intervention  of  whose  po- 
litical sagacity,  their  Country  was  saved 
from  the  vortex  of  Revolution,  and  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  misfortune,  but 
such  as  they  themselves  are  accessory  in 
producing,  can  never  be  indifierent  to  the 
People  of  Great  Britain.  (As  it  is  with  equal 
strength  and  justice  enforced  by  Fitz-Al- 
biqn)  ;  they  have  an  interest  in  the  preser- 
vation of  that  Charadier  from  the  assaults 
of  Envy,  Malignity,  or  Ingratitude ;  and 
tjais.fceling  must,  I  think,  ensure,  at  least, 
a  candid  reception,  to  the  eiforts  of  those 
who  stand  forward  in  its  defence. 

The  rage  and  rancour  of  Party,  in  their 
utmost  virulence,  the  illustrious  Statesman 
in  question  had  successfully  withstood  for 
nearly  eighteen  years.  In  the  energies  of 
his  own  mind,  and  the  approbation  of  his 
own  conscience,  he  found  ample  means  to 
zepel  and  overwhelm  them,  and  he  retired 
from 
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froitt  oiBcial  situation  vith  the  deepest  fe- 
gret,  and  warmest  gratitude  of  the  Nation; 
even  his  enemies  being,  forced  to  pay  reluc- 
tant homage  to  his  talents  and  to  his 
virtue.  His  conduct  as  a  private  Senator, 
and  a  Man,  were  such  as  to  divide,  with 
the  grateful  impression  of  his  public  ser- 
Tices»  the  National  Applause.  His  voice, 
the  organ  of  the  purest  Patriotism,  and, 
the  most  enlightened  Wisdom,  was  never 
heard  within  those  walls,  where  it  had 
been  for  so  many  years  listened  to  with 
convi£lion  and  delight,  but  for  the  public 
good ;  and  the  Nation  continued  to  look 
up  with  expectation  and  interest  to  that 
mind,  so  qualified  by  Nature  to  govern, 
even  without  the  extraneous  aids  of  Offi- 
cial Authority  or  Political  Power.  Against 
«ich  a  man  it  seemed  almost  impossible 
that  a  hostile  shaft  should  be  pointed  ;  and 
it  surely  must,  to  common  observers,  hav0 
appeared  wholly  so,  that  it  should  be 
prepared  by  those  who  had  by  him  been 
nourished  into  existence,  and  who  owed  to 
his  fostering  protection,  all  that  they  could 
claim  of  Public  consideration  or  respe£t. 
It  i^  one,  in  my  humble  opinion,  not  of 

the 
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Ae  lightest  misfortunes  of  the  present  dayy 
tiiat  we  should  have  to  witness  an  instance 
of  private  ingratitude  and  public  profli- 
■  gacy,  almost  unexampled  in  the  worst 
periods  of  our  history.  Against  the  im- 
pression which  such  an  event  is  calculated 
to  produce,  the  magnanimity  of  Mr.  Pitt 
may  sufficiently  arm  him ;  and,  whik  he 
views  it  only  as  an  additional  illustration 
of  the  depravity  of  Human  Nature,  he  , 
may  dismiss  the  puny  A6tors  in  this  dis- 
gusting drama  from  his  consideration  with 
indifference  and  contempt.  Common  minds, 
however,  find  it  more  difficult  to  bridle  the 
feelings  of  indignation  and  to  repress  their 
resentment.  If  the  Cursory  Remarks  of 
the  Near  Observer  (a  hand  peculiarly 
fitted  to  open  the  sluices  of  calumny  and 
ingratitude)  have  gone  unanswered  by  a 
thousand  pens,  it  cannot  have  been  from 
want  of  indignant  feeling  being  kindled  in 
ten  thousand  bosoms.  Among  those  whose 
ardent  resentment  may  have  prompted  them 
to  snatch  up  the  pen  upon  this  occasion,  I 
think  I  may  confidently  assert,  that  Fitz- 
Albion  will  not  be  considered  as  the  least 
worthy  of  the  cause  which  he  espouses.     It 

is 
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is  not  for  me,  however,  to  pronounce 
his  Panegyric.  He  has  already  been  re- 
warded with  public  approbation,  and  I 
flatter  myself  it  will  be  found  th^t  the  pre- 
sent Edition  of  his  Letters  will  entitle  him 
to  a  more  enlarged  share  of  general  notice 
and  applause. 

If  it  should  be  asked  by  any  Friend  of 
the  present  Administration — (but  it  seems 
hardly  possible  that  such  an  interrogatory  , 
should  be  put  to  any  man) — if  it  should  be 
asked,  why  those  who  once  supported  Mr. 
Addinoton  as  Minister,  now  so  loudly 
condemn  him,  I  derive  my  answer  from 
the,  conduct  of  that  Minister  himself.  Those 
who  knew  him,  never  expected  brilliancy 
of  Political  Character,  but  they  gave  him 
ample  credit  for  good  sense,  good  inten- 
tions, and  integrity  of  heart.  Nobody  ex- 
pected from  him  a  display  of  the  higher 
powers  of  the  mind  ;  but  the  man  who  had 
gained  the  appellation  of  the  respe£labU 
Mr.  Addington,  as  Speajcer  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  was  supposed  might  re- 
main in  some  measure,  at  least,  respect- 
able as  a  Minister.  I  am  an  humble  unit 
among  the  millions  who,  from  conviction, 
9re  induced  to  change  the  epithet ;  and,  I 
.  profess 
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profess  myself  one,  who,  from  being  a  dis-  . 
interested,  however  humble  supporter  of 
Mr.  Addington's  Administration  (and, 
in  his  own  opinion,  at  one  time  not  a  very 
inconsiderable  one),  am  forced  to  think 
that  every  day  of  its  duration,  in  this  crisis 
of  diiEculty,  is  a  curse  upon  the  land. 
Reasons  for  such  a  change  of  opinion  are 
here  quite  unnecessary — they  are  to  be 
found  in  every  a£t  of  his  Government,  and 
are  very  ably  urged  in  the  Letters  of  Fitz- 
Albion.  But,  however  my  opinion  may 
be  changed,  those  of  whom  I  am  speaking 
^all  find,  that  my  principles  are  the  same. 
Political  feeling  shall  never  impel  me  into 
a  breach  of  private  confidence.  Though  I 
may  accumulate  upon  my  head  the  most 
unbounded  share  of  obloquy  from  Minis- 
terial Adherents,  I. will, force  them  to  re- 
spect me — I  shall  be  understood  by  certain 
persons*  and  that  is,  here  my  only  aim. — 
Though  no  apology  may  be  necessary  for 
the  re- publication  of  Fitz- Albion's  Li- 
ters, I  feel  one  to  be  due  to  the  Public  for 
this  allusion  to  a  person  so  inconsiderable 
«s  myself. 

THE  EDITOR, 

Xonrfm,  JV(w.  as,  1603. 
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LETTERS 


To  Ike  Right  Hon.  mUiam  Pitt,  &c.  &c.  &fc. 

SIK>  -^ugustsi,  1803. 

'T^HAT  a  Ministerial  Manifesto  should  have 
-■■  been,  at  such  a  season  as  the  present,  issued 
■  from  the  Treasury' — that  the  petty  and  narrow 
feelings  of  Party  should  have  so  far  operated  Upon 
men  who  have  uniformly  deprecated  every  species 
of  opposition,  and  who  withal  are  entrusted  with 
the  eondud  of  public  affairs  at  this  alacming 
crisis,  as  to  induce  them  to  break  in  upon  that 
unanimity  which  has  so  providentially  proved 
our  resource  in  the  absence  of  talent  and  ability  ; 
is  to  be  accounted  for  upon  no  acknowledged  prin- 
ciple of  prudence,  honour,  decency,  or  common 
policy.  At  any  season,  in  a  period  of  the  most 
a  profound 
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profound  peace  and  national  prosperity,  such  a 
publication  (official  upon  the  face  of  it,  even  if 
the  Author  were  not  known),  must  be  considered 
as  gross  and  offensive  ;  but  at  this  moment,  what 
palliation,  what  motive  can  be  offered  in^  extenu- 
ation of  the  breach  of  private  confidence  ?  the 
open  exposure  of  state  transadions  F  the  garbled 
truths,  and  ungrounded  falsehoods  which  delile 
every  p::^e,  and  close  almost  every  period  of  this 
Paper  ?  The  common  feelings  of  Gentlemen — 
the  high  honour  essential  to  the  charader  of  men 
who  hold  such  responsible  situations  under  the 
Crown  (as  those  from  whose  midnight,  dark,  and 
secret  0Tgies\%  sprung  this  dsmon  of  discord),  are 
sallied  and  scandalizeJ,  and  the  Crown  itself 
assailed,  by  so  unprecedented  and  undignified  a 
measure.  Ape  the  present  Ministere,  who  have 
been  incessantly  preachii>g  up  the  necessity  of 
common  feeling  and  a  common  cause — the  union 
of  heart  and  hand — who  have  uniformly  stigma- 
tized those  who  opposed  the  slightest  tittle  oi 
their  public  conduA — are  these  the  men  to  bla- 
zon forth,  under  the  saniflion  of  an  extra-official 
authority,  a  tissue  of  calumny  and  falsehood,  of 
perversion  and  mis-statement  P — a  catalogue  of 
charges  wilfully  and  notoriously  fabricated  for  the 
basest  of  all  purposes,  against  the  most  upright 
characters  in  the  empire,  to  throw  dust  into  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  impose  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  multitude  ?  Are  thej',  weak  as  they  are  ac- 
knowledged 
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kaowledged  to  be  by  tlieir  best  friends  and  adv<v 
cates,  still  soweakas  to  suppose  that  such  detcst- 
»Ue  policy  will  not  fall  back  with  redoubled  weight 
upon  their  own  heads  and  that  the  wound  Xa.". 
flitted  by  the  recoil  of  the  weapon  they  have,  thus 
barbed  and  eovenomed,  will  not  canker  and  turn 
to  corruption  ?  Impossible !  and  yet  beholding 
the  confidence  with  which  the  gauntlet  is  thrown 
down — the  dating  of  their  wings  in  token  of 
self-;^provai  and  conscious  prowess,  and  their 
chaeticleering  note  df  viAory  from  their  elevated 
sanduary,  one  might  be  led  to  imagine  that  they 
intended  to  strike  a  deadly  panic  through  tine 
whole  body  pcdillc.  They  td!  us  that  we  must 
O0t  condemn  them,  even  ff  we  have  serious  cause 
of  in:^>eachRient ;  and  this,  because  **  Vnaiamiij 
aUme  can  preserve  Vbe  Efnpiref'^a.n  unanimity 
«4>ich  they  have  ncTer,  by  any  one  measure, 
tended  to  estat^isb,  and  which,  in  the  prcsetrt 
instance,  they  have  taken  the  most  une<]uivocal 
mode  of  infracting. — But  to  prove  to  us  that  we 
have  not  even  the  virtue  of  that  coodir'tonal  If, 
their  words  are  pledged  for  their  own  most  up> 
right  and  admirable  condu^,  and  they  cell  us* 
that  they  are  "/aitb/ulf  ahle,  vigorous,  and  fortu- 
nate.^'— That  they  axe  the  first,  their  treatment' 
of  theil  early  Patron  and  best  friend  is  ampl« 
proof.— The  leading-strings  to  which,  ia  s[ute  of 
t^mselves,  they  were  ob^d  for  « time  to  sub- 
RHt  ia  the  same  qoarter,  is  do  bad  iUustrition  of 
9  z  their 
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tbor  tecood  quality. — ^The  third  msf  be  coanued 
from  tbcir  diplomatic  corrcspondaice  with  Bova- 
r  ARTE,  prior  to  their ofder  to  LordWHiTwoKTa 
to  retarn  home  with  a  hep,  step,  oMdJMMp'.  aod  as 
die  fourth  is  ceitaiolj  as  jet  nnaocomphshed,  I 
leave  them  to  enjoy  the  \KOspe&.  of  its  fiilfilmmt, 
if  the  loss  of  HaooTcr,  and  the  dreadfiil  state  of 
Irriand,  be  coosideied  as  the  basts  of  it ;  wfafle, 
for  my  own  pan,  1  shall  think  them  entitled  to 
the  epithet  in  its  fiiUcst  extent,  if,  after  all  the 
erils  for  which  they  will  ultimatdy  hKTe  to  ren- 
der accoont.  tbcy  esc^w  in  safety,  or  are  per- 
mitted  to  retire  to  that  obscurity  which  appeals 
to  be  coogciual  with  their  habits  and  pursuits. 

The  total  absence  of  candour  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  few  real  bda  which  thb  Parly-Prfds 
Wriler  brings  forward — the  subtlety  and  contrir- 
ancc  t^  which  he.  endearoars  to  conceal  the 
defbrmily  and  weakness  of  these  over  whom  he 
would  [riace  his  brazen  .£gis — the  decided  un- 
truths, the  scurrilous  attacks,  ~  and  the  truly  un- 
meaoing  and  unintelligible  self-panegyrics  which 
pervade  this  farrago,  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  a 
ftgular  analysPs,  and  oinseqoenlly  to  a  r^;ular 
refutation.  His  inconsisteoi  and  contradidory 
assertions,  false  data,  and  inconsequent  amda- 
noDS,  wiil  carry  their  own  antidote  along  with 
them.  1  shall  merely  select  some  of  the  noost 
priminent  features,  and  endeaTonr  to  strip  off 
the  mask  which  has  been  assumed  for  the  puipoae 
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of  screening  their  deformity.  1  do  not  wish  you,  ■ 
Sir,  to  poise  your  ponderous  lance,  yet  I  would 
have  you  lift  your  arm :  this  will  be  sufficient  to 
restore  these  infatuated  people  to  their  senses  ^ 
and  I  really  consider  it  seriously  incumbent  on  , 
you  to  undeceive  them,  and  to  convince  them 
that  the  inflated  sense  of  their  own  importance, 
which  they  have  of  late  so  openly  displayed,  has 
DO  foundation,  no  basis,  but  in  the  forbearance 
of  those  who  disapprove  their  conduct,  and  watch 
ovcF  to  corred  it,  in  preference  to  agitating  the 
public  mind  in  the  hour  of  public  diiScuIty,  and 
to  the  peculiar  delicacy  c^  the  times,  which  leads 
the  Country  to  dispense  with  the  talent  and  abi- 
lity necessary  to  meet  the  crisis  as  it  should  have 
been  met,  in  order  to  display  to  the  enemy  an 
unanimous  sentiment  of  di^st  and  resentment 
against  his  agression  and  threats.  That  such 
men  as  preside  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
State  at  this  period,  should  dare  to  place  them- 
selves in  the  gap  over  against  the  Son  of  Csat- 
HAM,  and  enter  into  a  dcEance  against  talents 
and  resources  of  mind  which  they  know  not  even 
to  appreciate,  is  too  ridiculous  a  caricature  for 
their  best  supporters  to  contemplate  without  a 
smile,  and  too  palpable  an  absurdity  for  their  real 
friends  not  to  lament  as  the  precursor  of  their 
downfal.  How  are  we  to  regard  the  condud  of 
men  who,  for  a  time,  courting  popularity  by 
every  acCiiice  they  can  devise-— coquet  with  one 
party, 
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p»t;f,  afl%;A  candour  tcnntrds  anotW,  and  sub- 
mit with  becoming  modesty  to  the  suggestions  of 
all }  but  who,  at  once,  veering  short  round,  plant 
themBtlvfts  in  hostile  array  against  every  party,  ex- 
cept their  new  proselytes — abuse  and  call  names^ 
with  all  the  volubility  of  Parisian  demagogues, 
and  in  a  style  so  nearly  allied  to  the  revolutionary 
j<a:rgon  of  modern  France,  that  one  might  almost 
be  persuaded  to  think  a  spark  had  elicited  from 
the  Gallic  ccnflagratioo,  and  that  the  Constituted 
Authorities  had  sprung  up  from  the  middle  mnkt 
of  the  people  by  acclamation. 

j  must,  in  limine,  avow  my  abhorrence  of  these 
niddlitig  politics,  middling  measwiSy  and  middling 
itten.  Can  such  middling  Slaiestnen  .be  really  so 
full  fraught  with  seU-opinion,  as  to  assume  any 
credit  for  the  spirit  and  patriotism  which  have 
displayed  themselves  among  all  ranks  in  the  Coun- 
try  ?  I  do  aver,  that  every  measure,  every  speech 
that  has  been  uttered  from  the  Treasury  Bench, 
has  tended  to  discourage  and  mislead  the  people. 
Truth  was  banished,  and  manly  preparation  de* 
precated — the  galleries  were  cleared  when  patriot 
virtue  was  to  be  heard,  and  the  Swinish  Multi< 
tude  were  to  be  regaled  with  half  measures  and 
half  truths — the  Sophist,  and  not  the  Statesman, 
was  to  feel  the  pulse  and  prescribe  for  the  nervmi 
system  of  the  people — e«ie  day  Negotiation,  the 
-next  War— one  week  all  Confidence,  the  ftext  -ali 
Despon* 
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Despondency  *.  Was  this'acohcliift  likely  to  pro- 
duce an  efFefl:  upon  the  minds  of  a  great  Peoplp  ? 

*  On  the  33d  of  June  last,  MinUien  wcie  most  indignant 
at  the  disheartening  language  of  several  Gentlemen  who  op. 
posed  their  middling  measures,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of 
taking  precautions  lest  the  Enemy,  having  made  geod  h\* 
Unding,  shoald  march  to  the  Ca^tal.  "  The  Right  Konour- 
"  able  Gentleman  (observed  Mr.  AoDiNCtoN,  with  a  tone 
'■  and  gesture  truly  magisterial},  has  stated  as  zfeitiile  casa 
"  the  Eriemy's  arrival  in  London,  in  spite  of  oar  fleets  and 
"  our  armies.  If  I  wished  to  plunge  the  'Nation  in  despair, 
"  I  solemnly  protest  I  could  not  do  it  more  eiTcAualty  than 
"  by  making  use  of  these  precise  words."  In  the  mcmlli  of 
July,  within  twenty -eight  days  of  this  ebuUiiion  of  confidence, 
an  official  note  appears  to  have  been  wtilten  by  Lord  Catu. 
CA»T  to  the  Marquis  of  TiTCHFiiLD,  in  which  Governmen; 
not  only  supposes  the  advance  of  the  Enemy  to  the  Capital  a 
fosiiiU  can,  but  issues  orders  to  fortify  London  ;  for  that,  if 
there  were  no  precautions  taken,  apprehensions  for  its  secu- 
rity might  be  entertained.  "  I  do  solemnly  protest  (say* 
"  Mr.  Addirctok},  that  if  I  wished  to  ptiinge  the  Nation 
"  in  despair,  I  could  not  do  it  more  efieftually  than  by 
"  making  use  of  these  precise  words."  The  mind  of  the 
Minister,  no  doubt,  was  open  to  conviAion  ;  and  though  hs 
would  not  have  ventured  to  touch  upon  these  talisnianic  words, 
he  felt  no  hesitation  in  publicly  avowing  his  intention  to  a& 
upon  them.  But  even  after  making  the  avowal,  and  plung. 
ing  the  Nation  into  despair,  in  the  most  eficAual  mode  he 
could  devise,  little  haa  been  done,  although  it  is  four  montht 
lince  the  Letter  was  written,  unless  it  be,  that  if  we  can 
decoy  the  Enemy  into  Essex,  preparations  are  made  to  drown 
as  many  as  will  venture  into  the  traps  we  have  laid  for  them. 
"  Consistency,"  said  a  great  man  once,  "  is  tlic  States. 
"  man's  sheet.anchor." 

Did 
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Did  this  new  schooled  Administratioa  realljr  cal- 
culate upon  the  spirit  which  has  manifested  itself  t 
and  if  they  did,  had  they  the  presumption  to  de- 
rive it  from  their  own  exertions*?  Did  they 
suppose  that  the  people  of  this  Country  were  like 
the  idmates  of  a  nursery,  and  were  to  be  roused 
or  silenced  as  they  cried  Wolf  or  Bugaboo  i 
No,  sir,  1  cannot  think  so  meanly  of  them.  They 
have  once  (some  of  them  at  least)  sat  in  council 
with  you,  and  the  very  temporary  contaft  must 
have  communicated  a  spark  of  self-kuowledge  by 
comparison,  sufEcienc  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  means  they  have  employed  to 
produce  the  great  effeA  which  we  all  enjoy  at 
this'  moment  in  the  unanimous  spirit  of  the 
Country.  I  do  verily  believe,  that  more  has  been 
done  by  the  halfpenny  ballad-singers,  Grub-street 
poets,  and  the  bill-stickers  of  the  metropolis,  than 

*  Ministers  virtually  admit  their  inability  to  hive  given 
birih  to  such  a  ceniation  in  tlie  public  mind,  when  they  de- 
dUre  that  the  Legislatare  cannot  create  a  public  spirit ;  and 
charge  those  vvith  profound  ignoriince,  who  think  the  Mini- 
■ters  could  have  brought  in  the  Bill  (the  Defence  Bill}  till 
the  People  called  for  it  (page  8i] ; — yet  they  are  as  willing, 
(at  least  as  their  predecessors,  who,  we  are  told,  would  have 
every  thing  rbrir  aft  and  their  measure),  to  attach  to  their 
condufl  ample  credit  for  even  obeying  the  commands,  and 
waiting  the  orders  of  others;  for  they  tell  \i%(oiirahiU  di^u!) 
that  they  have  carried  the  greatest  meaaares  of  which  there 
is  cither  record  or  tiaditioa  in  the  History  of  the  Empire! 
Pages  80,  Si. 
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bf  the  v'nited  efforts  of  the  Treasury  orators*  and 
their  coalesced  band  of  pensioned  patriots.  To 
your  statement.  Sir,  of  the  Country's  predica-  . 
ment,  of  her  resources,  of  her  deficiencies,  of  her 
dai^n,  and  the  means  she  possessed  of  meeting 
them — of  the  rancour,  animosity,  and  power  of 
the  Enemy  who  tbi^tened  her,  and  of  tbcnoces* 
sity  of  lighting  up  the  flame  of  public  spirit  to 
.resist  and  overcome  that  Eqemy :  to :  this  af^cil 
to  the  senses  as  well  as  to  the  judgment  of  the 
community,  and  to  the  feelings  and  nobler  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude,  do  1  trace  that  spirit 
which  hath  svrelled  every  breast  and  nerved  every 
arm  in  defence  of  the  Country — and  of  every 
thing  dear  to  man  in  civilized  life.  The  People 
did  the  rest — but  even  now  that  the  great  and 
desired  point  is  gained,  these  Gentlemen  who  seen 
to  think  no  measure  of  so  great  importance  as  the 
security  of  theti  own  seats,  are  cutting  and  lash- 
ing in  all  diredions,  and  fighting  even  the  shadow  . 
oi  Opposition,  lest  their  course  should  be  impeded* 
whilst  they  are  carelessly  throwing  away  the  ad- 
vantage they  had  no  share  in  obtaining,  and  re< 
peUing  even  to  disgust  the  manly  offers  of  the 
Volunteers  who  stand  forward  the  defenders  of 
their  Country's  rights,  which  they  cannot  so  con- 
fidently trust  to  their  Country's  councils. 

The  public  mig^t  still  forbear — might  still  be 

induced  to  acquiesce  for  a  time  in  this  unsjrs- 

tematic  series  kA.  imbecile  and  aguish  cohdud  i 

but  when  they  bear  the  character  of  the  matv  who 
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has  more  than  once  saved  the  Empire,  so  shame- 
lessly traduced — a  charader  upon  wliich  she  looks 
with  jealousy,  as  coupled  with  her  owo>  she  de- 
mands the  sacrifice  of  those,  and  the  exposure  (^ 
their  deformity,  who  have  dared  td  cast  a  stain 
upon  unsfwtted  honour  and  unsullied  patriotism. 
— That  which  your  open  and  avowed  enemies 
have  never  dared,  your  friends  whom  you  have 
raised  from  the  dust,  and  whom  you  have  armed 
with  weapons  liow  turned  against  your  own  breast^ 
have  not  hesitated  to  do.  The  former,  liowever 
they  might  differ  as  to  their  |)diticat  application, 
ever  bestoiKd  their  unqualified  admiration  upon 
your  steady  integrity,  disinterestedness,  and  most 
profound  abitities.  Tbeit  have  sought  and 
«v«Ued. themselves  of  all  you  would  bestow  upon 
them  as  a  counsellor  and  a  friend,  and  now  would 
hold  you  out  to  the  world  as  a  ma%  presumer— 
a  vex  ft  praterea  mhilt  whose  declamation  has 
rused  a  name  unsupported  by  any  of  the  requi- 
sites of  a  politician — who,  now  that  the  people 
have  experimced  s*  auspicious  a  change  in  the  Ad- 
ministratum,  may  talk  to  the  winds;  for  the  Pub- 
lic, in  plain  English  they  tell  you,  pay  no  atten- 
tion H6"j}  to  this  mere  gift  of  eloquence,  when  it  n 
c^iposed  to  judgment,  knowledge^  firmnesst  and 
equanimly.  Two  parties  only.  Sir,  have  ever  dis- 
played virulence  and  rancour  in  their  opponticm 
to  you,  and  both  have  resorted  to  the  same  pdicy, 
of  endeavouring  to  sap  the  foundation  of  a  cha- 
tafter,  which  their  open  attacks  would  only  tend 

to 
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to  strengthen.  The  Court  of  St.  Cloud,  and  the 
Treasury  Bench  at  Si.  Stephen's  !  Both  have  their 
particular  points  to  carry — both  are  equally 
anxious  that  you'  should  be  ez;cluded  for  ever 
from  the  councils  of  your  Country — both  Ipok  to 
the  inauspidoAs  event  of  your  return  to  power  la 
the  signal  t£  overthrow  to  theirs,  and  thus  sym* 
pa^hizing  in  the  same  end,  they  appear  neither  <^ 
AcOi  to  have  been  very  scnipiildus  as  to  the 
means  of  attaining  it.  '  . 

You  are  told  under  the  sandion  and  seal' of 
your  Buccesiof  in  office,  that  you  at  one  time 
t^ieniy  supported  him ;— filerhaps  you  would  feel  in- 
clined to  think  he  thanked  you  for  it — Nb  ^ch 
thing  1  You  supported  hiin,  he  tdts  yds,  ^enfy^ 
end  perhaps  0dously.  Fie  on't ;  'th  offensive  ! 
The  great  name  of  Pitt  must  not,  shall  not.be 
aspersed  by  a  mongrel  i ' Administration  (evea 
though  my  untried  arm  should  wield  the  adverse 
shaft) — an  Administration  which,  like  a  public 
caravansera.  is  open  to  all  principles,  to  all  seAsi 
and  to  all  talents ;  to  renegado  Tories,  pen* 
pioned  Demagogues,  and  reformed  Whigs. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  admiration  and 
.  respect  for  the  first  and  most  exalted  talents  that 
ever  graced  human  nature,  and  with  the  highest 
gratitude  for  their  r^;ular  and  indefatigable  appli- 
cation to  the  interests  of  my  Country, 
.  Sir,  yours, 

.  FITZ-ALBION. 

C  t  LET- 
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LETTER   II. 
to  tU  Right  Hon.  tTtUiam  Pitt,  i£c.  ^c.  &c. 

SOL,  Sfpt.  6.  1803.  - 

:  CONTEMPT  may  penetrate  a  feeling  mlhdk 
but  chastisement  will  be  more  effedual  With  a 
f)lodder.-^Sbame  may  reform  a  young  sinner,  and 
^nerosity  cxmvert,  wfaere  the  seeds  of  error  arc  only 
-sMvn ;  but  with  those  wfaoK  apo&ltacy  is  ^ysttm, 
and  wKo  by  oveit-afts  have  unblusKingly  con- 
'  firmed  the  evil  pn^Kosities  of  their  nature,  no 
feftnetnient  in  che'modeof  ticating  them  wUlb^ 
undeistood-— no  sentence  can  be  efficient  that 
does  not  inflift  a  penalty  suited  to  the  charader 
and  prc^ttioned  to  the  extent  of  the  crime. — 
Will  men  wbo-have  trampled  the  most  sacred  ties 
under  foot,  who  have  dared  to  ransack  the  bureau 
of  tbe  State  to-gaible  its  secret  deposits  in  order 
to  traduce  high  character,  because  jealous  of  its 
influence ;  who  have  had  the  depraved  temerity 
to  trifle  with  diplomatic  authority  and  the  sacrol- 
ness  of  official  confidence,  to  give  weight  to  their 
asperity  against  a,  patron  and  benefitdor — Will 
such  men,  Sir,  comprehend  the  woricings  of  a 
mind  which  shrinks  from  the  rude  attack  made 
upon  it,  not  from  tbe  effeds  of  fear,  or  appre- 
hension. 
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hension,  but  from  the  silent  feeling  of  contempt  f 
Will  tbey  be  able  to  appreciate  the  sense  which 
disdains  to  repel  the  shafts  of  malignity,  even 
when  directed  against  itself  f — Ratber«  will  riot 
they  who  have  hid  the  puerile  vanity  to  miscon- 
strue public  silence  into  public  approbationi  profit 
by  the  forbearance  of  scorn,  and  claim  the  ho^ 
nours  of  a  triumph? — Let  ftjose  the  reprobate 
who  steals  yourpiirse,  and  he  imputes  your  mercy 
to  timidity.  Ask  the  pardoned  traitor  to  what 
he  owes  the  extension  of  clemency,  and  he  will 
tell  you,  the  fear  of  popular  clamour  I 

To  sit  seriously  down,  to  dispel  calumny  which 
carries  its  own  refutal  in  its  tail,  and  to  vindicate 
charaAer  which  has  never  been  aspersed  or  black< 
ened,  but  by  th()se  who  draw  lipbn  their  imagina- 
tion, and  cot6ur  from  their 'tfwn  hearts,  inay,  I 
confess,  on  a  superficial  view  of  the  subjeft,  ap^ 
pear  an  a£t  of  supererogation ;  but  to  omit  it 
upon  a  full,  fair,  and  dispassionate  investigation, 
would  be  at)  aft  ofungracious  negligence.  1  hiv^ 
before  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  officiality  of 
this  Mimsterial  Monitevr— from  that,  and  that 
alone,  does  it  derive  the  smallest  degree  of  im- 
portance. The  public  cannot  yet  be  brought  to 
consider  the  Treasury  of  the  Sute  as  the  channel 
of  falsehood,  nor  the  office  of  its  fundionaries  as 
the  emporium  of  scandal  and  de&mation.  That 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  render  the  Paper  ~ 
<1unt£teristic,  and  the  undoubted  produfUon  of 

the 
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the  Family  Band,  the  compounder  of  this  ^m^- 
^Doys  mixtion  has  taken  peculiar  care  to  commit 
biittself  in  limine,  before  be  has  fairly  entered  upon 
tl^e  subjed  of  his  Recuarks,  tn  the  very  Dedi- 
cation to  the  xtmxngGod of  Hs  Idolatry.  A  pro- 
fession of  candour  and  impartiality,  and  an  im- 
plied ignorance  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (an 
apt  plea,  though  not  a  very  flattering  one  on  such 
an  occasion)  ushers  in  a  pompous  panegyric  upon 
virtues  such  as  every  tomb-stone,  in  every  coun- 
try church,  bearing  record  to  posterity  of  depart' 
ed  worth,  exhibits  from  the  chisel  of  the  mason* 
and  the  fancy  of  the  sexton,  but  which  have  no 
more  to  do  with  a  Prime  Minister  in  his  official 
situ^ian,  than  the  enumeration  of  the  women  in 
the  Haram  of  the  Grand,  Signor,  with  the  opera- 
tions of  Paswaq  Oglow  %^s[,  the  Porte.  In 
conclusion,  he  declares  the  impossibility  of  beii^ 
the.friendofthe  Minuter  and  his  flatterer  at  the 
same  time.  I  am  ready  to  concede  this  to  him  i 
but  by  one  of  those  strange  blunders  which  take 
the  charader  rathe^  of  infatuation,  be  seems  en- 
tirely to  have  lost  all  idea  that  a  reader  may  not 
forget  at  the  end  of  the  book  what  he  has  read  at 
^e  beginning  j  and  I  do  maintain,  that  It  would 
be  impossible  to  discover  any  one  passage  that  re- 
flc&s  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  the  charader  or 
condudof  Mr.  Addingtos,  or  rather,  any^onc; 
page  that  does  not  ove^helm  him  with  unquali- 
fied adulation  or  imp &cd  eulogy,  from  the  begin-, 
ning 


niDg  to  tlie  end.  On  one  point,  indeed,  he  pre* 
sutnes  to  differ  from  his  Right  Honourable  Em-' 
ployer,  but  this  is  tnerely  to  keep  like  an  honest 
man,  his  word  which  be  pledged  at  starting ;  and 
Uttrally  he  has  kept  it,  though,  like  the  penulti- 
mate scene  of  a  pantomime,  which  is  darkened  in 
order  to  give  double  effe^  to  the  succeeding 
blaze  of  grandeur,  he,  after  having  very  roundly 
taken  to  task  the  Minister  for  hts  weakness 
(avowedly  the  only  one  a  Near  Observer  could  dis- 
cover in  his  charader)  in  having.  Sir,  retained 
some  small  share  of  respedt  fot  your  opinions,  at 
once  changes  the  scene,  proves  the  weakness 
amiable,  and  makes  his  very  censure  the  medium 
of  approval.  I  notice  thk  circumstance  as  a  cri- 
terion whereby  to  estimate  the  quantum  of  credit 
due  to  profession  and  assertion  which  abound 
in  the  little  volume  before  us.  His  claim  to  fair 
.  statement  and  ungarbled  evidence,  is  at  least  as 
admissible  as  his  pretensions  to  candour  and  im- 
partiality. There  is  little  to  notice  or  to  seleift 
from  the  crude  heap  of  exaggerated  accounts  and 
suppressed  counterparts  which  occupy  the  early 
pi^es  of  the  Manifesto.  The  regret  which  the 
People  expressed  upon  the  resignation  of  yourself. 
Sir,  and  your  Collogues,  in  1801,  is  finely 
worked  up  into  a  phrenzy  of  popular  and  general 
indignation!  How  far  this  Gentleman  and /^ 
IwHt  can  reconcile  sudi  an  attack  with  their 
ropeft  due  in  the  quarter  »bere  they  rniat  knbw 
•  the 
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the  measure  to  have  onginated,  I  am  oot  $u& 
cjently  a  Casuist  to  determiDc,  but  as  far  as  piatu 
sailing  matter  of  fa£i  will  bear  me  out,  I  have  Jio 
objedion  to  admit,  that  a  spirit,  of  disgust  and 
indignation  did  arise  very  shortly  after  that  event : 
it  was,  however,  the  substitution  of  imbecihty  for 
vigour,  and  the  supplanting  energy  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bastard  policy,  thai  excited  the  fears 
and  called  forth  this  expressioa  of  the  Country's 
feelings.  These  have  never  wholly  subsided, 
though  the  murmur  has  been  deep  and  low. 
There  ^  were  reasons  which  would  have  withheld 
the  open  expression  of  popular  contempt  .and  dis- 
approbation for  some  time  longer,  had  not  the 
breach  thus  made  bji;  elated  self-importance, 
brought  on  a  premature  disclosure  of  principles 
which  make  every  honest  Englishman  glow  with 
indignation,  whilst  he  trembles  for  the  blow  his 
character  has  sustained,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
be  is  at  present  subjeded. 

The  critical  posture  of  public  affairs  at  the  pe- 
riod of  ypw'  retirement.  Sir,  from  office,  upon 
which  this  Editor  appears  to  love  to  Jw;//(thougb, 
like  a  tenacious  preserver  of  game,  he  warns 
others  ofT  certain  delicate  points,  which,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  manorial  right,  be  most  indelicately 
reserves  for  bis  own  sport),  would,  had  it  been 
possible  to  Introduce  it  in  an  antithetical,  point  of 
view,  no  doubt  have  proved  highly  advantageous 
to  the  cause  of  the  present  Ministecs— could  be 
bav« 
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liave  blazoned  forth  such  a  glorious  contrast  ss 
the  late  Minister  cffeded  so  short  a  time  after  be- 
ing calied  to  the  hettn  in  1782,  -it  would  have 
been  a  master-stroke  of  policy  to  paint  the  situa-^ 
tion  of  the  Country  upon  the  arrival  of  Mf.  Ao- 
DiKGTON  at  bis  post,  in  the  most  livid  colours  of 
despair }  to  persuade  the  people .  that  they  were  at 
the  last  gasp,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a  total 
change  of  sysrcm,  and  a'  New  Do&or,  could  pos- 
sibly have  restored  their  shattered  constitution. 
But  how,  as  the  fa<^  exadly  stands,  will  be  meet 
the  admiasion'on  our  pert,  that  the  State  was  placed 
in  a  predicament  of  some  danger  and  greater  diffi- 
culty, nay,  if  we  accede  to  his  extreme  statement, 
and  the  exaggerated  account  which  he  has  wrought 
up  his  fancy  to  describe,  are  we  so  completely  out 
of  the  wood  as  to  talk  of  difficulty,  of  danger, 
of  a  crisis  as  characteristics  of  other  times.  Do 
we  wear  at  this  moiftent  such  an  unruffled  smiling 
face  of  prosperity,  as  to  form  the  highly-coloured, 
rich  and  brilliant  pifture  the  Treasury  Editor 
would  impose  upon  us }  Has  a  succession  of  em- 
pirical experiments  rallied  the  sickened  patient, 
and  has  he  been  so  restored  by  evacuations,  as  tp 
present  to  our  imagination  a  rapturous  contem- 
plation of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  to  bid 
all  former  praftittoners  upon  our  Constitution 
hide  their  diminished  heads  ?  It  would  require 
more  than  Consular  effrontery  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  Instead  of  the  regular  praftice  of  the 
1   -  D  College, 
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College,  we  are  treated  with  the  Qjorlaimerie  of  a 
Quack — for  the  PbarrHOCOpisia  Londineiuis  is  sub- 
stituted the  wonder-working  pill  of  Dr.  Brodtm*, 
the  panacea  for  all  ills,  and  sovereign  balm  for 
all  di^ascs.  We  are,  as  it  were,  under  a  vil- 
lage-dodress — an  old  woman,  who,  changing 
her  remedy  with  the  hour,  applies  every  thing 
her  shelf  aflfords,  without  waiting  the  effed: 
of  any.  From  such  a  succession  of  diure- 
tics, purgatives,  sudorifics,  alteratives,  stimu- 
tanis,  and  narcxjtics,  and  their  counteracting  in- 
fluence, the  fate  of  the  patient  ipay,  without  the 
aid  of  second  sight,  be  pretty  ffurly  anticipated. 

"  Alack  !  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot, 

**  Nothing  goes  right — wc  woo'd  and  we  wou'd  not." 

I  shall  defer  to  my  next,  a  consideration  of  the 
Comparative  View  of  the  Country,  and  how  you 
left  the  Government,  and  its  present  state.    In 
the  meantime,  I  have  the  Honour  to  be. 
Sir,  yours, 

FITZ-ALBION. 


*  The  Papers  have  jast  announced  to  the  Pablic  the  re- 
tirement of  this  Great  Man  from  business  with  a  splendid  for- 
tnne.— Wou'd  to  heaven  the  hint  might  be  of  service  to  other 
Gnat  Mtn  of  the  same  irregular  praAice. — The  condition 
attached  to  retirement  would  be  acceded  to  withoot  a  mar- 
niur  by  their  Patients,  ihttld  thtj  ba-ve  item  rcmiu  an  that 
'  foiitl  themitlvei. 
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LETTER  \\i. 

To  tlie  Rig}ii  Hon.  Henri/  jiddtngton,  &c.  &c,  ^c. 

SIR,  Sept.  13,  1803. 

YOU  will,  perhaps,  be  surprized  at  receiving 
a  Letter  with  my  signature ;  but  there  are  many 
and  obvious  reasons  why  1  should,  on  the  present 
occasion,  address  myself  to  you  rather  than  to 
youf  illustrious  Predecessor  in  office.  It  ts  my 
intention  to  consider  fhe  general  bent '  and  pur- 
pose  ef  the  Libel  which  has  been  circulated  by 
your  Clerks  and  Secretaries,  with  an  activity  that 
would  bespeak  them  more  fitted  for  their  employ- 
ments, than  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  their 
merits,  will  warrant  us  in  admitting.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  take  a  summary  view  of  its  leading 
principles,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  the  mean) 
employed  have  advanc^  the  proposed  end ;  whe- 
ther, in  weighing  the  merits  of  the  present  and 
late  Administration,  the  preponderance  appears 
to  be  in  the  scale  of  the  latter,  or  whether  an 
over-confidence  on  the  part  <^  the  Editor  has  not 
made  him  lose  his  balance,  and,  according  to  a 
beautiful  figure  of  his  Qwn,  leave  the  sides  ofhis 
Employer  naked  in  the  confiiA.  I  shall  com- 
mence operations  by  a  contrvt  to  that  Gentie- 
p  Z  man's 
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man's  view  of  public  affairs,  not  drawn  by  ray- 
self,  but  extraftcd  from  a  Letter  addressed  to  you. 
Sir,  as  it  is  said,  by  a  young  Irish  Nobieman  : — 
"  With  regard  to  the  general  state  of  the  Empire, 
you  came  into  power  at  a  moment  peculiarly  cal- 
culated for  your  own  fame,  to  encircle  your  own 
brow  with  laurels,  and  to  raise  and  uphold  the 
English  Name  and  Nation;  an  alarming  quarrel 
in.rbe  North  decided  and  adjusted  with  a  high 
sod  cavalier  hand,  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
bare  done  honour  to  Britain  in  her  proudest  dajr. 
But,  Sir,  it  has  been  reserved  for  you,  jiotwitb- 
afanding  the  glory  which  the  Nation  acquired  in 
Egypt,  a  glory  that  might  eclipse  the  far-£imed 
stcbievements  of  our  Richarps,  our  Henrys 
,  and  our  Edwari^s— -with  an  Exchequer  not 
exba^isted,  the  spirit  of  cbc  Nation  undaunted 
aiid  unsubdued — with  an  Army  arrayed,  discw 
plined,  and  experienced,  such  as  we  have  nevoc 
tad. since  the  days  of  Marlsorocjgh — wicli  a 
Kleet  bearding  the  Enemy  in. all  their  ports  ;— it 
wat  reserved  for  you,  under  these  circumstances, 
lo. seal  your  own  ir^amy,  by  compromising,  not 
the-  Honour  iniily,  not  the  Character  only  t£  the 
hlation,  but  by  endangering  its  safety-,  to  a  degree 
tint  will  teiquire'ibe  united  exertions  of . all  the 
talents,  and  of.  all  the  physical  force,  combined, 
to  render  it  --ptobtemlatJcal,  CTea  thei^  whether  it 
shall  suryjvell"  .  ■ 

■'  lana'of  t^ioion,.  Sir^  tharihe  majority  of  the 
People 
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Peo[He  of  Great  Britain  will  coDCur  id  this  repcer 
sentation  of  tKe  state  of  the  Country  on  the  ror 
tirement  of  the  late  Ministry,  rather  than  in  tliaf 
chaos  of  misery,  misfortune,  and  complicated 
evtla  which  your  Champion  has  painted  in  all  the 
sombre  tints  (^a  distempered  imagination.  Tb« 
Writer  from  whom  i  have  seleded  the  for^oijDg 
observations,  certainly  appears  to  have  no  predi- 
le^ion  for  Mr,  Pitt  ;  on  that. account,  I  should 
imagine  his  opinions,  on  this  subjcA  at  least,  may 
be  considered  as  unbiassed,  and  will,  1  susped, 
have  the  greater  weight  with  you.  '. 

Now  supposing,  merely  for  the  sake,  of  argK- 
mept,  without'  an  .intention  of  separating  ooen 
£rom  measures;  it  should  please  Hls  Majesty  to 
accord  to  the  anxious-wishes  of  a  loyal  andat'* 
tached  People,  to  accept  at  this '  moment  the 
resignation  of  yourself  and  your  colleagues,  the 
first  parallel  that  would  present  itself  to  the  mind 
of  a  roan  wishii^  to  compare  the  two  Admioi- 
strations,  would  very  naturally  be  the  opposed 
state  of  the  Country  at  the  period  of  the  dissolu-* 
tion  of  .each.  Let  us  then  calculate  how  the  ac- 
count will  stand  on  your  side,  contrasted  even 
with  the  dark  and  murky  clouds  of  impending 
ruin  which  hung  over  the,  horizon,  and  beyond 
which  the  short-sighted  Observer  could  not  dis- 
ccrn  B  ray  ef  hope— a  cloud,  befaiod  which,  ne- 
vertheless, though  .it  seemed  set  for  ever,'  .he 
Sun  of  PeacB'awatted  your  comnunds.  The  ex- 
treme 
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tmne  of  poetic  bocy  bad  as  yet  been  coateat  that 
bcToic  gallaolry  should  *'  pluck,  bri^t  Hoooor 
from  the  palc-taced  moon ;"  but  you.  Sir,  from 
Ibis  settii^  Sun  have,  in  the  opioioa  <A  your 
Eulogist,  oew-lighted  up  the  world  fiom  the  otb 
of  ddy,  and  rescued  maoikiad  from  the  fearful  and 
ruioous  effects  of  our  modern  Phaeton,  from 
whose  haods  you  timety  snatched  the  reins. — 
You,  Sir,  thought  so  great  a  good  could  not  be 
purchased  at  too  high  a  price.  When  a  man 
goes  to  maikei  with  Lis  pocbetB  full,  and  his  mind 
made  up,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  his  carrying 
his  purchase.  Satisfied  with  your  bargain,  and 
**  confident  of  barii^  deserved  well"  yourself, 
you  never  took,  the  paios  to  inquire  how  far  the 
ether  contrading  party  was  fulfilling  hts  eo'* 
gagements,  sq  occupied  were  you  in  dischaij^i^ 
joor  own :  nay,  so  fearfully  ^>preheDsiTe  weie 
you  of  favouring  even  an  appearance  of  dissatis- 
kdioD  or  doubt,  that  ymi  discha^ed  the  very 
w^cbmen  and  removed  the  sentries,  whom  the 
common  principle  of  self-defence  had  usually 
placed  over  the  reserved  articles.  You  may  say, 
perhaps,  that  what  was  left  was  nttt  wonh  the 
pains  of  Jt£q>ing  :  you  will  not,  however,  admit 
this,  1  hope,  for  your  own  sake.  It  is  quite 
enough  to  have  tucked  us  up  .warm  in  bed, 
buried  our  arms, .  and  cried  to  us,  "  Sleep  in 
peace !"  to  have  sdng  lullabies  to  us  just  when 
you  were  about  to  rouse  Tis-*-to  .drag  lu  from 
f  our 
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our  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  night  \  and 
when  we  would  have  you  explain,  to  laugh  at 
^  us  for  a  set  of  ninnies  and  drivellers  (as  we  ■ 
most  surely  were)  for  believing  what  you  told  us. 
In  plain  English)  having  disarmed  the  Country, 
and  left  her  in  a  state  of  nakedness,  we  are  now 
told  officially,  by  the  Editor  of  your  Pamphlet, 
that  the  Enemy,  into  whose  hands  we  had  re- 
signed every  thing,  and  at  whose  mercy  you  were 
resolved  to  leave  us,  by  the  reduction  of, our  de- 
fensive force,  was  pursuing  "  a  tvatn  of  encroach- 
ment even  during  the  Negotiation  at  Amiens." 
The  faifl  most  assuredly  is,  that  with  our  eyes 
open  to  a  decided  and  undissimulated  system  of 
ambitious  and  ofifensive  intrigue  on  the  part  of 
France,  we  ailed  as  if  we  had  not  the  smallest  in- 
centive to  distrust.  The  Country  supposed  tha( 
Ministers,  with  the  advantage  of  better  informa- 
tion, knew  what  they  were  about.  The  justice  c^ 
this  suppositioa  will  be  better  estimated  by  arefe* 
reoce  to  the  official  details  of  the  Negotiation  a( 
Paris,  than  by  aoy  arguments  the  bitterest  oppo- 
nent of  His  Majesty's  Servants  could  adduce.  In 
short,  this  bubble  broke  in  little  more  than  a 
twelvemonth ;  and  after  having  borne  insult  upon 
insult— "having  passed  by  provocation  after  pro- 
vocation— perceiving  the  continent.al  aggression* 
of  Bonaparte  without  ao  attempt  ac  remon^ 
itnnce— -after  having  lost  the  opportunity  vA 
making 
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making  a  common  cause  ^ir>st  the  man  whd 
Was  aiming  at  universal  sovereignty;  you,  Sir, 
contrived,  by  ^at»  art  peculiar  to  the  present  con- 
du£t  q£  affairs,  so  to  time  your  rupture,  thoagh 
unlimited  in  your  choice  of  the  moment,  as  to 
give  to  the  quarrel  the  cbaraAer  of  injusti«^  to 
iriake  the  cause  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
the  cause  of  Great  Britain  alone ;  and  the  occa- 
sion of  the  War  a  breach  of  nationil  faitb.  Siry 
I  have  conversed  with  some  of  the  best-informed 
ftien  who  have  lately  arrived  from  the  different 
Continental  Courts,  and  I  need  not  assure  you» 
for  you  have  been  told  it,  that  for  the  first  time, 
since  the  burst  of  Revolutionary  Politics,  the 
general  sentiment  is  decidedly  against  this  Coun- 
try, and  more  particularly  as  to  the  principle  and 
'  circumstances  of  the  present  War.  The  Charac- 
ter of  the  British  is  lowered — the  Spirit  of  the 
Nation,  no  longer  the  admiration  of  Forc^ocrs, 
who,  interested  as  they,  for  the  greater  part,  must 
naturally  be,  have  observed  to  vanish  the  broad 
system  of  enlarged  policy,  and  substituted  in  its 
Ettad  the  petty  politics  of  a  German  State. 

It  is  now  about  six  months  since  the  far-^ttned 
Message  from  the  King  was  brought  down  to  the 
House,  wherein  a  plea  was  inserted  in  the  name  of 
the  Sovereign,  for  the  truth  of  which  (whatever 
might  have  been  the  self-deception  at  the  time) 
Ministers  themselves  will  not,  I  rather  am  inclined 
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to  suspcfit,  taw  contend*.— During  tfaat  short 
jKriod,  jonT' Admintstration,  Sir,  has  lost  tlie- 
Conrinental  Possessions  of  His  Majesty,  whkh' 
might  have  been  saved  had  not  procrastination 
been  considered  as  an  indispensable  reqotsite  ia 
every  transaAion  of  the  day— even  the  troops 
might  have  been  withdrawn,  but  the  trai^sports 
were  rather  too  late. — Ireland  (tbrot^h  the  inat- 
tention and  inability  of  a  Government,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  grossest  miscondod  ever  yet  passed 
over  at  head-quarters,  still  continues)  is  reduced 
to  a  state  which,  if  we  afliwd  it  tbp  epithet  of 
doubtful,  we  concede  more  than  the  remediei 
that  have  hitherto  been  adopted,  mil  narrant  us 
Jo  doing. — Here  the  system  of  delay  was  carriefj 
even  to  the  contepthn  of  danger,  and  though  tbc 

*  I  woald  aik  Minicteis,  wkcthar  they  ntSij  did  wapfomi 
(hu  ^  pKpantioM  gouig  forward  ip  tlw  Port*  of  Fnnice 
and  Holland  Wtn  of  snffideat  magnitude  (in  a  period  of  pro- 
fimndiPetcc,  as  dcKfibed  by  ihtouelret  on  tiie  qiKsdon  <A 
thQ  Prince  of  ^alis's  Eitablisbment)  to  warrant  tbo^ 
ftaminga  Mnuge  opoo  the  rabjcA  f— or  wlieiher they  worid 
BOW  inuimate,  that  e*m»  hare  joitified  the  wwiim;  Ari 
dKw  wcR  diB  aftaadiii;  iBotiTa*  oTao  banil«  a  innnue  7  Tp 
one  of  two  tUnft  ^^7  ntou  ptc^d  guilty :  they  wen  cither 
led  to  bdieve  (hat  the  pieparatioo*  wen  vpon  a  t^  Hipctiof 
•cale  to  tl)it  which  proTcd  jifteTwaTdf  to  be  the  case,  or  the^ 
fiibricated  a  motire,  and  inade  the  Sorerrirn  the  nediDiii 
of  mitleading  the  Pni^e,  becaitte  the  aAnal  ctnae  cwrid  not 
Mcct  the  fiice  of  day.  They  were  eithn  crtniiaBy  tgwmiat 
or  Tidpoljr  cofnfc* 
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K<bek  were  sbarpeoiog  their  plksc  under  the 
veiy  walls  c^  the  Castle,  it  required  deliberation 
to  dctermioe  whether  or  not  Qovernment  should 
feel  an  alum* — Pending  this  deliberation*  which, 
must  tutttinrily  employ  some  days,  the  Vtcerof 
went  as  usual  to  the  Parlt — tb^  Courtiers  at  the 
Castk  revelK'd  m  Irish  claret^  and  the  Officen 
amqte^  cbemsctves  at  cricket.  Unfortunately, 
before  ilu  mmd  of  Government  could  be  made 
Vp  ^'^nAf«>  arttm  upon  the  point,  a  venerable 
iind  ever  to  b^  lamented  sacrifice  was  offered  up 
tipoB  the  altar  of  indecision  ;ind  inability)  and 
Rebellion  reared  its  head,  and  spread  dismay, 
tbrov^h  the  unguarded  and  unprepared  Capitals 
Hai^ty  for  that  Country  and  for  England,  the 
fpnincila  of  the  Rebels  were  in  a  converse  ratio 
«ith  those  of  tlie  State— they  were  as  many  hours 
fM  toon  as  we  were  days  too  late— else  woeful  in- 
deed had  been  the  event,  and  with  a  lost  Coantryv 
we  might  at  this  moment  have  had  to  deplore  the 
butdiery  of  those  men  to  whom  the  disaster  wouM 
ba?c  been  attributable  but  for  whom  we  should 
have  then  wqit,  as  we  now  do  for  those  whow 
lbad«'b«*er  round  the  Vice-njgal  Court,  and  re* 
proach  such  as  hare  hearts  among  them,  iritb  tho 
fate  to  which  their  miscondqA  htis  devoted  them. ' 
The  alternate  cajoUngs  and  insults  to  the  Volun- 
dt^n,  which  have  rendered  them  averse  to  the  pub- 
lie  ^dministnitaaof •fiairv~-the  ii^ury  sustfuoed  1^ 
our  Commrrce-rtbe  Ports  of  EuEope  abut  a^uost 
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te— the  deficiency  of  our  R^evtaiK,  in  spfitt  «f  tM 
.  gratuitous  and  unnecessary  tnisreprfesentuion  6d 
the  House  last  December— ouf  ittfi'tata  strained 
(o  the  utmost,  and  thcrsfort  the  soOner  likely  ttti 
rctaz,  with  the  hoides  of  Bonaparte's  fnH-> 
booters  at  our  tery  gates — with  atl  *b«se  eviM^ 
And  daiDDlng  proofs  of  misconduct/  what  could 
induce  this  puny  whipster  to  step  forward  yo«' 
"Squire,  to  throw  down  this  g^  of  deBaiKc,  and 
to  tempt  the  expomit  of  the  real  and  dreadfol 
dilemma  to  which  the  Country  k  redttced  bf 
your  &aiily  councils  and  unsteady  potky  F — tiad 
Mr.  Pitt's  Admiuistrfttion  }eft  the  Country  ift  a* 
state  more  wretched)  more  |nliable  than  that  al* 
tributed  to  it  in  your  Manifesto}  still  would  il 
stand  a  proud  comparison  with  the  circumsfaiwes 
to  which  you  have  reduced  it<  ]f  cut  rtfMnrcMr 
were  impaired^  as  he  tells  usf  are  they,  do  yoM 
wish  us  tobrfiere,  improved  by  your  husbanding? 
If  deserted  by  Allies,  are  we  bettered  by  the  low 
of  Hanover,  and  the  desertion  of  F<Miugal )  If 
t'be  power  and  territorial  possesstom  of  France 
Were,  as  your  Defender  describes,  so  ftst*  have 
tiny  not  increased  and  grown,  whilst  yon  stood 
titmbfing  lest  your  terms  for  Peace  aboatd  bn  ■ 
it^eifted  ?  In  short,  after  ha:TiDg  resigned  imo  the 
hands  of  the  Enemy  aO  (be  acquisitions  of  a  long 
and  successful  War— having  torn  out  the  nerna 
ixs&  sinews  of  ow  power-— after  having  saodionad 
At  aggiicseiOn  of  Fiance  towafdi  it»  naigbboany 
■  «  and 


«n4  conipFom'ued  tbc  Honour  of  tbe  Coontry, 
h«re  w?  Etaod  upon  (he  edge  of  our  owa  clifit 
and  shonst  wutiog  with  tirmoess  and  courage — 
hiirth-rigbts  of.  wliich  you  cannot:  rob  us— tbe 
eycoC  of  a.cqpfest  which,  if  cliance  or  fate  should 
turo.agaio^  us,  the  Sun  of -Britain  is  setfor  ever, 
4a<}  the  politics  of  an  Addinctoh  will  have  over- 
tfiEowa  the  venerated  strudurp  of  ourJiberties,  our 
i>ight$,  an4  iftdefx^ndence. — Our  Constitution  wUl 
bic  sacrifice^  to  a  aarrow  aad  selfish  ^Hcy,  uo- 
KBow.a  ad  UflFesorted  to  by  men  born  to  govern^ 
4Dd  our.  existence  as  a  Nation  bartered  away  for  » 

'  (p|F  short  moachs  of  feverish  power,  which  you, 
Si)r»  snd  ycur  iQ^Ueagues  have  enjoyed  at  the 
i^pence  of  the  People.  Our  Navy,  the  Brst  ser- 
vice in  the  fVPrl^i  bas^  been  made  instrumental  to 
]i%  -own  degradation,  by  bci^g  dispatched  upon 
4fpeditions.iniCorredly  planaed,-and  inadequately, 
equipped^  In  the  Channel,  our  force  consists  c& 
vessels  many  of  them  unfit  for  service,  and  others 
ill  adapted  to  the  service  on  which  they  most, 
^bably  will  be  employed.  Every  Naval  Officer 
is  disgusted  with  the  intemperate  and  injudicious 
COududt  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  and  it  would 
90t  be. wonderful  if  the  seeds  of  future  niischiof 
were  germinating  in  every  Dock-yard  throughout 
the  kingdom.  ■  Much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that 
tbe  Noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Board,  had  not 
set  about  the  business  of  reform,  and  opposed 

_  himself  to  every  species  of  peculation  t^en  he 
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mat  m  the  West  JHdki*-^Hc  then  t^  experiefm 

would  have  been  abts  to  calculate  consequences* 

aod 

*  In  bis  profession,  ihcre  is  no  man  for  wbom  I  enteruiin 
'  aligher  rttpcA  ttrjn  the  Noble  Entl  to  whom  I  allude;  but 
political  Mgacity  it  dot,  necessnil}'i  a  component  p»t  of 
unil  la&ie*.  Wheo,  therefore,  I  $ee  the  Board  of  Adlou- 
calty  co*veitcd  into  itheAduural's  cabin,  a«d  ibe  ouBnetsof 
the  Wacd-room  incroduccd  Into  the  £rst  and  most  interettuij 
(Sepaitment  of  the  Public  Service — when  I  view  the  Veteran! 
of  our  Navy.treated  like  cabin-boys,  or  midshipmen,  and  our 
AtleU  Officen  left  uitoBfdoj'ed — when  I  observe  measnfet 
adopted  ID  haste,  aitd  pursued  ihnmgh  tbtiiiracj  ;  and  bc^ld 
■BDontroled-  and  uncSntralMbte,  the  Head  of  the  DepartmefR 
•wn  nosatbericy  bat  his  will ;  and  ict  acdefttnce  every  membei 
of  the  Council.  Board,  I  most  aiiu redly  do  not  feel  »nj  incli. 
Mation  lo  vary  my  opinion  upon  l  be  r  on  .necessary  co.existence 
of  political  talent  and  navali  knowledge  under  the  canopy  of 
one  pericraniuni. — Whilst  the  fate  of  the  Conntry  is  in  the  ba. 
lance,  I  faear  of  nothing  bat  refonn,  and  fit>d  men,  who  haw 
fidthfally  disc-baiged  the  datie*  of  ofice  for  ten,  -  twenty,' 
fifty,  and  aoiae  even  sixty  years,  tamed  adrift  without  re. 
wafd  oi  ivmnDeTation  for  past  tervices  ; — and  when  I  per. 
twt  thn  Bpirit  of  persecution  issainf  forth  from  a  quarter, 
where  the  fruits  of  forbearance  and  oblivion  for  past  conduA 
hare. been  reaped  ai}d  enjoyed,  I  cannot  in  my  heart  forgive 
the  penecator,  nor  rightly  conprebcnd  wberv  his  heart  lies 
I  repeat,  that  bis  tmrits  on  ship-boaid  arc  unrivaled ;  btit 
has  bis  Lordship  been  tlways  proof  against  temptation  ?  Dow 
be  conceive  that  the  tongoes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Martinique^ 
Gitadalodpe  and  St.  Lucie  are  tied }  And  does  he  already 
forget  the  mintier  in  which  the  valuable  island  of  GnadaitHip* 
mi  loit,  after  we  had  taken  pocsetsion  of  it  ?  by  whatmeani, 
ind  to  whom  the  lou  of  it  it  attribitaUe  i  Did  fait  Lordship 
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«nd  the  Countrf  would  have  escjped  tfie  charge  of 
ktgratitndc  t«  her  best  friends,  and  the  populsi' 
Terdi£t  would  not  have  been  given  against  a 
Government  job. — Spain,  whose  money  supplies 
we  might  have  cut  ofT,  affords  a  revenue  to  the 
Eoemy  for  his  attack  upon  us ;  and  Portugal,  a 
great  objed  to  the  commerce  of  this  Country^  iQ> 
dependenrty  of  being  a  long  and  faithful  Ally,  is 
doerted  and  abandoned.     Here  thicn.  Sir,  wearc, 

aS  opoR  the  tnfonnarion  that  wu  given  hina  I  or,  radter*  ^SA 
be  not,  from  that  ipirit  of  pertinacitj'  which  hu  tinged.cmy 
«c>H>ro  of  the  preMst  Admiralty  Baud,  lefiue  belief  to  dff 
oficial  account  di^tched  (o  him,  of  a  Fieoch  Scpudroiij  witb 
VicTOK  Hncuii,  being  oa  it*  wajr  from  France  ?  Let  hioi 
who  is  immaculate  throw  the  first  stooe  ;  bat,  let  thoK  who 
bave  erred  tftentseUej,  be  not,  at  leait,  among  the  femnott 
Ct»  luh  the  eiron  of  othen.  It  it  bnt  jmtice  to  Miniiieri  t« 
t>^,  that  they  hive  done  their  ntmoat  to  dialodge  the  NOU0 
Sail  i  bat,  sitboogh  he  did  once  or  twice  pledge  hinuelf  t0 
Ktign,  (aod  bis  lucceuor  not  only  was  named,  bat  cTciy  fofta 
ofoffice  had  been  gone  through,  except  the  aA  of  installatioo/, 
be  retraced,  and,  in  »tdlen  defiance,  proceeded  on  hit  caaeelr. 
Sibmituon  ii  the  present  creed  of  Miniiten  ;  that  tr,  whetw 
they  cannot  inccced  by  menace) ;  and  the  tatteied  ttate  tt 
Adminiat  ration  reqatie*  that  there  iho^ld  at  least  afipeat  in 
the  piiblic  eye,  a  due  co-operatioo  thronghoat  the  acTeial  do 
partmenu  «f  Government.  The  NoUe  Viscookit  who  wa« 
to  have  (Bccecded,  waa  obliged  to  inhmit  with  a  good  gracfl 
fi>r  the  iHse  purpoM  ;  sod  for  the  self  same  good  pnrpase  !• 
the  Editor  of  the  Manijcato  inMruAed  to  hanci  dMni  to  poaw 
terity  the  viAoriow  name  of  St,  Vmcskt^  with  tmny  di»> 
ofier  of  ^iMic  Time  and  devotion. 
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St  this  moment,  in  a  situation  dissimilar  in  all  ha 
bearings  from  that  in  wbich  we  were  In  Febnuuy 
l8oi  \  I  will  .concede — not  as  your  injudicious 
iV<)uUtor  would  imply,  but  so  deteriorated,  tbat  a 
Priton  is  almost  ashamed  of  himself.  Setting  , 
aside  the  losses  and  the  sacrifices  we  have  be«t 
made  to  undergo,  we  have  sunk  in  the  estimatioa 
of  the  Nations  around  us.  Our  Faith  was  till 
lately  unimpeachable,  and  the  quibbling  of  State 
Attomies  was  acknowledged  in  British  Diplomacy* 
England  might  sometimes  idArr-bumanw^  tit — but 
she  never  dishonoured  herself  I  How  are  the 
mighty  fallen  ! — how  is  the  scene  reTcrs'dl— The 
work  is  yours.  Sir.  The  progress  to  ruin  is  a  rapid 
descent,  when  once*  the  ball  is  delivered — and 
much,  deeply  do  1  fear,  that  it  was  delivered  with, 
one  hand,  when  you  accepted  the  Seals  from  your 
Sovereign  with  the  other. 

I  have  the  Honour  to  be.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

FJTZ- ALBION. 
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LETTER  IV. 
To  tU  RigHt  lion,  miliam  Pitt,  &c.  &c.  &e. 

OR,  *  Sept.  19,  isoa. 

THE  redoubted  Manifesto  of  Ministers  pre- 
sents so  many  fronts,  which,  if  not  imponng  in 
tbrir  sippcitaace,  are  jct  calculated  to  divert  at- 
tentiOTi,  that  an  opponent  has  for  a  ]ong  time  left 
vndctennined  where  fint  to  open  his^re.  LittlO' 
entertainment  and  less  prc^t  can  ari!«  from  an 
investigation  of  the  Mack  crimes  and  foul  poli- 
tica)  errors  which  are  here  laid,  Sr,  to  the 
chaise  of  yourself  and  your  Cotlesgues.  Had  J  at 
hand  a  corps  of  those  amphibious  females  wbosa 
TigoTous  temperament,  and  turn  of  mind  have 
taught  them  to  call  all  things  by  their  proper 
Momttf  and  who  cwefully  avoid  all  circuitous  and 
bye-ways  in  refuting  falsehoods*  I  might  let  them 
loose  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  Ltne>  and  their  - 
bavock  would  be  terrible }  but>  as  1  have  no  soxAx 
disposable  force,  I  shall  content  myself  with  the 
roeins  1  possess,  and  leave  rhe  discordant  princi- 
ples of  which  this  catalogue  is  made  up,  to  mili- 
tate against  ea^h  other,  and  by  their  mutual 
counteradipa  tQ  resotve  thcmselre&  \^io  enifitjr 
»ir, 

Tb« 
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The  first  subjcft'  on  which  my  eye  glances  at 
this  moment,  is  worthy  some  little  ammadversionj 
In  referring  to  the  £gyptian  Expedition,  the 
Writer  of  the  Manifesto  seems  to  have  wished  he 
could  either  blot  it  out  altogether,  or  give  it  * 
little  life  into  a  later  period  of  occurrence) 
Though  he  does  not  say  that  the  late  Administra* 
lion  planned,  arranged,  and  dispatched  this  At* 
mament,  he  goes  so  £ir,  which  must  hi  cpsfessed 
liberal  in  an  adversary,  as  to  allow  that  it  was 
ptpartd  by  them.  The  Fleet  of  the  Baltic,  des«  ■ 
tined  to  raise  a  new  British  Fl^,  is  crammed  into 
the  same  sentence,  occupying  altc^ther  less  thaft 
four  scanty  lines,  whilst  fourteen  pa^cs  are  scarcely 
deemed  sufficient  to  contain  the  catalogue  of  ' 
political  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  of  which 
you.  Sir,  and  your  Accessaries^  are  found  guilty. 
But  this  is  not  all  %  even  in  this  small  allotment  he 
is  compelled  by  bis  duty  to  rob  your  Goverament 
of  the  most  remote  degree  of  credit  on  these  two 
points.  Having  had  much  experience  oi  poHticst 
foresight  since  he  ha^  been  a  Near  Observer  of  the 
condu&  of  his  Employers;  and  being  perfe&ly 
assured  that  a  stone  wall  is  as  impervious  to  the 
eyes  of  one  man  as  to  those  of  another,  he,  with 
all  the  flippancy  of  diplomatic  confidence,  oh- 
9erves,v  that  it  were  unjust  to  "  dissemble  (the 
very  ph(ase  confirms  the  inference)  that  no  AB- 
nisttr  ctttld  have  been  satigutne  entmgb  to  expeS  their 
success!"    This  might  all  be  coiwdcred  very  £ur 

'  ift        , 
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1ft  an  *IciSion  tontcst  for  popular  suffrage,  And  a*" 
tti6  friends  of  the  Minister  think  it  hecessary  to 
btiAg  him  forward  in  the  tine  his  enemies  f if  he 
fiaVe  arty)  would  most  covet  to  see  him,  that  is, 
ih  dirc£t  opposition  to  his  Predecessor  in  office* 
it  is  perfeftly  natural  that  they  should  wish  to 
throw  their  former  Patrons  completely  into  sha- 
dow»  and  though  compeHed,  for  the  general 
eflfect  of  the  picture,  to  admit  a  few  lights,  yet  so 
ft)  disperse  them  as  to  prevent  their  being  sufii- 
tftcntly  prominent  to  attraft  the  eye  or  to  fisc  \hc 
Attention  of  an  observer. 

But  win  it  be  credited  by  any  person  who  has 
iiot  read  it,  that  ibis  same  Editor  having  decided    , 
Aiat  youf  Administration,  Sil*,  could  not  possibly 
■    denvt;  any  credit  from  the  conquest  of  E^pt, 

■  nor  Irorti  the  Battle  of  Copenhagen  }■— can,  1  say, 
any  moderate  man  bring  his  mind  to  conceive, 
Aat  he  'coold  posaess  that  very  uncommon,  that 
Superiative  of  a  superlative  degree  of  assurance,  to 
tnafce  tlicsc  Iwo  very  events  the  ground-work  of 
glory  to  the  present  Ministers — the  key-stone  c£ 
tWir  greatness,  aTid  the  harbinger  of  their  fiiture 

■  success  ?  No  words  but  .his  own  can  do  justice 
to  this  talent  of  appropriation  :  "  Under  these 
fatd  impreslicJls,!'  (which  were  made  upon  the 
Cffuniry  by  your  retirement  from  Office,  having  re- 
duced her  affairs   to    the  brink    of   iestn^ion)^ 

-  **  under  these  fatal   impressions,"  says  he,  "of 

the  pubticmmd,  bot^h  at 'horac  and  abroad,  was 

Lord 
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Lord  Hawkxssuxt  obUged  to  tuimii  the  first 
overcgres  for  a  Treaty  which  appeared  to  all  mes 
almost  iqipossible  to  be  obtained  upon  any  terois' 
^ort  of  rftin  and  dtsgracf"  (how  far  short  these 
were,  we  have  since  had  leisure  to  observe),  "  but  ■ 
to  which  we  were  at  length  happily  con^uded  hjr 
fiw  Ta^ificatpr  of  the  Baltic,  after  the  glorious  BattU 
^fCppenhagen,  and  by  the  recovery  of 'the  Treaty  of 
£1  Eriibt  which  was  the  consequci)ce  of  a  series 
,o(  unhopedfor  viSories  in  Egypt." 

What  would  a  plain  Country  Gentleman  sup* 
.pose  this  to  be,  in  a  fair  statement^  but  that,  op 
Ihe  entrance  of  Mr.  Addingtom  and  his  friendt 
into  Administrationi  they  found  the  Enemy  iq 
qukt  uninterrupted  possession  of  Egypt  ?  and  that 
ibe  coadu^  of  the  Panes  bad  been  so  f^gressiv^ 
^at  tbojugh  their  Predecessors  in  0$ce,  from ' 
{heir  weakness  apd  want  of  resources,  had  beealo* 
«Rpahle  of  taking  up  the  quarrel,  the  barb  stiU 
nnkled  in  our  breast,  galHng,  but  not  to  be 
«xtra^ed?  ]  say,  woi^d  not  a  calm  dispassionate 
Kader  of  the  paragraph  I  have  qyoted  imagine, 
that  at  such  a  crisi»  a  Saviour  of  his  Country  h^ 
fprui^  up  like  a  oew  Minerva,  armfd  at  all  points^ 
to  hurl  a. sec  of  impotent  find  incapable  men  from 
the  Seat  of  Government  ?  apij|ttph4V)ng,  by  » 
vigour  peculiar  to  himself,  equipped  a  Fleet,  aa4 
launched  it  into  the  Qaltic,  and  having  di^patc^ 
^  gallant  Sir  ECfff'-H  Avkkcadmbx  to  the 
rt>iOKa  fif  j^pt,  that  vi^ory  1^  declvc^  b/  an 
V  2  Ufistaa- 
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instantaneous  charm  in  favour  of  both  Expedi- 
tions ?  that  blooming  laurels  had  crowned  their 
6rst  onset ;  that  the  lustre  of  tbe  Administration 
was  lighted  up  from  the  Levant  to  the  Sound  1 
mnd  thai,  to  uk  the  language  of  the  romantic 
^itor  himself,  they  were  as  fortunate  as  they 
proved  themselves  able  and  vigorous  f  When  we 
Tcfleft  that  these  are  the  sentiments  and  assertions 
of  Ministers  themselves,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
determine  wluch  is  most  worthy  of  admiration, 
their  own  want  of  candour  or  the  impolicy  of 
their  conduct.  It  ^s  a  cruel  confirmation  of  the  . 
weakness  which  every  ottier  part  of  their  proce- 
dure has  tended  to  impress  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  Public.  What  must  the  refle3:ing  mind 
experience  when  it  tak.es  a  stirvey  of  our  present 
state  ?  Will  it  not  almost  be  persuaded  that  some 
heavy  fatality  hangs  over  us  }  Will  it  not  appear 
-that  Heaven  itself  prepares  to  pour  out  its  venge- 
ful wrath  upon  our  devoted  Country  for  some 
sb<;rration  from  its  high  decrees,  or  for  crimes 
Vnatoned  for  or  unrefwnted  }  when  thus  arrived 
at  the  most  awful  crisis  of  our  history,  tbe  most 
perilous  and'  threatening  period  of' our  existence 
as  a  Nation^e  are  left  to  ride  out  tbe  storm 
without  talenBA  dircdt,  concert  to  adopt,  or 
energy  tp  pursue  any  of  those  great  measures 
>vhtcb  the  necessity  of  the  times  demands. 

It  is  npt   necessary  to  advance  Ux  into  thiy 

papcr»  to  discover  tbe  strapge  proiKness  to  enor 

which. 
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wlikh  is  observable  in  the  condud;  of  it,  and1^ 
indeed  the  charaAeristic  of  almost  every  individual 
conneftcd  with  the  present  ruling  powers.  As  a 
man  of  honour,  I  speak  more  with  regret,  more 
from  apprehension  for  the  safely  of  my  loved 
Country,  than  from  any  fueling  of  party  or  of 
anger.  Tlie  only  approximation  to  rhe  latter 
sentiment,  arises  from  a  convidion,  that  men 
who  have,  in  every  transaiftion,  proved  them- 
selves invariably  unequal  to  the  duty  they  have 
undertaken,  cannot  be  so  blinded  by  self-Jovc,  op 
infatuated  by  self-interest,  as  not  to  feel  th'etr 
own  incapacity,  and  the  heavy  responsibility  they 
arc  incurring;  a  responsibility  '  which,  perhaps, 
atasi  their  own  temerity  may  put  it  out  of  the  " 
power  of  a  lose  People  to  avail  themselves.  But  ' 
to  the  point.  In  the  course  of  twenty  pages  this 
Writer  has  told  us,  that  the  Administration  formed 
upon  your  retiring,  were  of  course  inexperienced, 
but  tHat  the  Country  had  confidence  in,  and  rested 
on,  your  support  of  them,  and  regarded  your 
advice  as  the  best  hope  of  the  State ;  and  yet, 
almost  in  the  same  breath  it  is  asserted,  that  your 
support  of  these  very  Ministers,  -wis  perbapr  o^- 
cious.  Ib  one  place  you  are  described  as  being 
so  popular  and  so  looked  up  tS  ^  the  People, 
that  their  despondency  arose  from  their  persua- 
sion that  Troy  could  be  defended  by  no  other 
arm  than  yours  j  and  yet,  with  equal  consisrency 
as  in  the  former  io3tance>  our  Editor,  a  little  fur- 
ther 
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ther  00,  assures  us  that  tbe  Peofde  were  con* 
TJnced  that  despair  of  success  and  want  of  talent 
alone  drove  you,  Sir,  from  the  Councils  of  Hi» 
Majesty  \  and  upon  this  be  makes  a  sort  of 
Slough  of  Despoad,  the  difficulty  of  extrJcatioa 
from  which  is  enlarged  upon,  and  most  patbeti* 
catly  exhibited.  The  zealous  endeavours  and 
afl-ive  enterprizc  of  the  new  ComerSj  however, 
were  not  to  be  checked  even  by  the  iarmiAakAt 
display  of  impending  danger  ;  and  what  presump- 
CioOi  observes  the  Observefi  could  there  be  ia 
succeeding  to  these  men  (thei  late  Ministers), 
vhen  the  Public  did  not  believe  chat  things  had 
©f  late  been  so  wisely  or  so  prosperously  con- 
ducted, as  to  render  it  presumptuous  in  aipf  set  of 
Ministers  to  hope  they  should  be  able  to  cooduQ: 
the  business  of  Government  with  equal  prudenct^ 
economy,  or  success ! 

Nothing  could  give  this  Gentlemui  (or  the 
Junto)  more  satisfaftion  in  the  fresmt  di£ciittj 
and  most  arduous  crisis  of  the  State,  than  to  have 
your  support,  Sir,  for  the  present  Ministry.— 
Oreat  condescension!!— he-even  pre-supposes  the 
■pleasure  of  the  Country  in  seerng  you.  Sir,  once 
tmore  in  the  Cabinet  i  but  lest  this  MwU-timed 
.piece  of  flatrery  should  affe£t  so  weak  and  va- 
■cillxting  a  mind  as  you  h^ve  ever  been  found  to 
possess,  he  bids  you  beware  of  opposite  theoia 
for  that  then  you  must  needs  go  toihewall-r-yowf 
-talents  are  not  calculated  to  meet  the.  present 
fojmi- 
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fbrmidabk  plialinx  of  Ministerial  Powers — yoa 
are  described  rather  as  a  sort  of  Posture  Master^ 
or  CotnpUmentario,  useful  enough  to  make  up  rheir 
company  complete,  but  who,  standing  alone*  and 
as  a  private,  can  hope  neither  for  an  audience,  nor, 
a  licence  even  to  perform.  I'our  mere  gift  of  cloi* 
quence  is  here  exposed  in  a  most  humiliating  con- 
trast  to  thtjudgmentf  knowledge,  firmnesSf  and  equa- 
mmiiyfif,o\tr  present  Minister! — though,  strange 
to  say,  in  the  very  preceding  page  we  are  assured, 
that  this  same  eloquence  might  turn  to  great  ac- 
jcouot  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  **  Hii 
financial  skill," — speaking  of  you.  Sir,  the  Ecli<« 
tor  proceeds — "  his  commanding  eloquence,  and 
'bis  still  great  influence  in  the  country,  would 
be  a  tower  of  strength  to  His  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment." 

Thus,  Sir,  you  perceive  there  is  an  opening  for 
i^oatoraake  your  peacie  with  these  Gentlemed« 
and  of  once  more  raising  'yourself  from  the  ab* 
Bcurity  into  which  the  brightness  of  their  noon^ 
tide  sua  has  sunk  you.  Shine  with  a  borrowed 
UgbU  caught  from  their  patronising  rays,  and  you 
will  resume  your  former  splendour — expose  tfa^ m, 
M>d  their  dark  ude  wijl  still  be  turned  to  ydu, 
and  the  little  popularity  tbey  have  leff  you,  and 
still  ciaritaily  allow  you  to  possess,  will  be  withered 
and  blasted.  These  incongruities,,  it  must  be 
confessed*  tbfow  «b  «ir  of  suspicion  over  every 
part  of  thti  notable  pcpdu&ioD,  and  we  can  only 
'  accpunt 
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^count  for  the  assemblage  of  such  discordanC 
and  contradi£tory  opinions  in  the  course  of  about 
80  oAavo  pages,  by  referring  to  tb«  different 
points  of  view,  and  consequent  variety  of  feeling, 
and  emphatic  expression  of  each  Conlributor  to 
the  Declaration*.  The  want  of  judgment  in  the 
Culleaor, 

*  I  iwoold  on  no  accoont  hare  it  topposed,  I  nrnn  to  in- 
lintuie  that  there  ir  the  smallcsl  appearance  of  a  ichsim 
among  (he  memftert  of  the  Family  CompaA :  faf,  Very  far 
from  it ;  I  allude  merely  to  the  difficulty  evident  thropghout  - 
dK  pvblicition,  of  conglomerating,  a»  It  were*  the  jarring 
xod  diicordaat  intaiettt  of  the  diSfeitnt  JepHrtments.  One 
■nu  iisne  a  bull  a^intt  the  former  arrangements  of  ibe 
TrcMBiy — a  second  apon  the  former  tchemn  of  finance — > 
third  throwb  in  the  grievances  of  all  the  offices  through  whicfi 
he  bii  rurt  th(  gauntlet ;  wMlst  every  Secretary  must  have 
one  blow  at  leait  at  hii  predeecHor  in  office ;  and  even  thb 
Clerki  be  admitted  an  inuendo  against  thoie  whom  tbey  have 
been  raised  \<t  aopersede.  Rut  here  even  "  the  men  are  not 
TMible  in  the  aAs  of  iheir  aaihority ;"  and  though  the  public 
good  is  no  doubt  regularly  promoted,,  our  present  rulers  think 
it  wiser  to  let  **  the  nation  govern  itself."  Were  it  other* 
wise,  hovever,  brotherly  love  wodd  prove  at  blind  as  Jus. 
ti«  and  Fonune  hive  bent  in  their  aHodati«  with  the 
Urtt  and  fenaiti  of  the  Faiaily. 

It  vu  a  pleaiing  tight  to  behold  ttis  aifieAiont  of  thi* 
tniied  band,'  sympathutng  in  thnr  bmentat^ns  at  dkc  de- 
pravity, of  the  Ex-roinister,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Pattgn'* 
motion.  "  See,"  cry  tb<y,  "  he  pays  no  regard  to  the  tiet 
of  blood,  or  the  tender  relations  of  private  life!"  Hoir 
Mfunlly  haT«  tbey  cipreued  tbdr  indignation  at  what  tb8 
^lical  Editor  tcnnt  in  ceotMBpt^  hi*  Manlian  riiloc — how 

ban 
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'CoUeddr,'  and  the  ill  ossortmcilt;  of  the  matflri^ 
which  he  hss  so  coi^ently,  and  yet  so  injjiidi- 
eiously  put  togetlier,  have  induced  a  suspkipn 
«ven  of  -  the  many  ample  iru/hs  contained  in  the 
.panjphlet,  which,  by  being  countcrafted,  hiave  > 
more  the  appearance,  in  their  present  shape,  q( 
iavented  caluouiies  and  interested  misrepresefita- 
tiom.  A  curious  defence  of  Ministers  has  been 
-set  up  hy  their  friends,  which  affords  the  Country 
A  fair  opportunity  of  inferrii^  the  higb  opiiU(»i 
entertained  of  the  Councils  of  the  Country,  ,\iff 
near,  and  partial  observers  of  the  matrrial^  qF 
.which  it  is-composed.  They  maintain  that  grfit 
or  shining  talents  are  by  no  means  de&irable  qm- 
lificatiorts,  nor  in  the  least  requisite  in  those  A:Ho 
are  entrusted  with  the  coodufk  of  public  afiiursij 
that  the  merchant's  accompting- bouse  is  tiw  rt- 
pertorium  from  which  statesmen  are  to  be  selcffk-f 
ed ;  and  middling  itaen  from  the  middling  class 
of  society^  the  standard  add  description  of  thosi:  ' 
who  are  to  revive  the-  days  of  our  Edwards  and', . 
.Henrys,  and  consume  in  the  blase  of.  thffir'* 
nenown^  the  record  that  ivaUtihaj/eieraethcTaiaii- 

have  tbey  di^ooupced  the  cruel  and  uinatural  nbeing,  "  who  > '  - 
would  not  bend  (o  give  a  vote  oi  acqaittal "  to  an  AAmiA. 
stration  whom  he  conceived  to  have  been  endangerii^  the- 
Conseituiion,    and  triSing  with  the    solid  interests  of  the  ' 
Coontry, '  becaoM  hi*  brother  held  a  teat  in  the  Cabinet  I 

" acerba  fata  Romanot  agont 

"  SceluKjue  fracernx  necis '." 

G  of 
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of  Chatham  and  his  Sm  to  a  woodeni^  and 
gntcfiil  posKritf !  We  are  told,  that  the  powos 
of  cloqucDce'arc  only  neccssaiy  to  gloss  om  use- 
less measoFCs,  and  that  sound  S9hd  snu  (bappf 
qntbet!)  is  moie  cCEcient  in  the  public  caine* 
than  those  vulgariy  ydep'd  bi^-miDdcd  prin- 
cipks  of,  adion  which  lead  us  to  coTct  honour 
and  reputation  (pcoreifnaUy  bubbles}^  when  our 
business  is  merely  to  ke^  the  plague  lirom  oar 
own  doors,  nor  attempt  to  fill  our  buckets  tiS 
the  6ic  v&  our  oeigfabour^s  house  has  fXMnoiiuii- 
cated  to  oar  own.  Every  man  for  himself,  and 
HeavcD  for  as  all !  The  policy  is  evident  and 
its  dfeds  even  in  the  bosom  of  time,  not  so  en- 
veloped in  mystery  as  to  preclude  any  person  of 
powers,  however  ordinary,  Irom  calculating  them. 
Who  that  remembers,  in  the  days  of  his  yootli, 
the  gallant  Cock  in  .£sop*s  Fables,  who,  date 
upon  bis  dunghill,  preferred  one  grain  of  d^- 
cioos  bariey  to  all  the  jewels  under  tbe  sun,  floes 
not  dearly  comprehend  the  force  of  this  com- 
^ment  to  Ministers  by  their  zealous  friends, 
<he  vmnt  and  most  sangnrne  dt  tbdr  well- 
s? 

I  have  the  Honour  to  be.  Sir, 

With  the  highest  lespeft, 
Yonre,  Sec 

fiXZ-ALBlON. 
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LETTER  V. 
To  the  Kgkt  Hon.  miHam  Pitt,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

SIR,  Sept,  23,  1803. 

A  VERY  prlocipal  chai^  brought  agaiaU 
you,  in  their  public  declarations  by  the  piessnt 
Ministers,  is  the  havii^  forfeited  the  pled|^  you 
originally  art  sud  to  have  given  them,  df  ccm- 
atant,  zealous,  and  aAiv^  support.  In  this  biieaf;|i 
(^ faith,  your  late  colleague,  Xxml  Gre)itillb« 
is  implicated  with  you.  It  is  scarcedy  possible  tp 
feel  convinced  that  the  Writer,  who  is  mi^etho 
channel  of  accusation,  CQuld  have  inten^d  to  be 
understood  literally  and  seriously;  and  yet  a^un 
he  at^es  the  point  most  gravely  and.  leaT;pedlytaifd 
brings  into  the  field  every  weapon  which  he  d^ems 
fit  for  service  in  this  most. extraordinary  attack— 
the  catapult  of  the  ancients,  the  scalping-knife  pf 
the  wild  American,  and  the  stilletto  of  modero 
Rome ;  so  that  we  may  conclude  he  experts  the 
impression  upon  the  spedators  and  audience  to  be 
so  other  than  as  a  mattsr  of  sad  sobriety.  I  am 
of  opinion  thai;  you  did.  Sir,  promise  your  hearty 
support  to  yout  Successors  in  Office ;  and  my  in<  ' 
ducement  for  making  this  concession,  arises  £rom 
your  having  puSHtly  said  so,  and  not  from  the  aster* 
G  2  tion 
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*ion  of  tbe  Treasory  Reporter,  who,  by  ilway* 
attempting  to  prove  too  much,  generally  creates 
a  suspicion  prejudtcjaJ  to  the  iaterests  of  ttie  cause 
he  .vainly  attempts  to  defend.  BesLdes  the  charge 
of  incoDsistency,  which  it  appeaw^to  be  his  object 
*o  affix  to  your  charader,  fur  entertaining  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  of  tbe  qualifications  of  Ministers  at 
present,  from  that  which  you  professed  on  their 
Aret  adihission  into  power,  which  be:oo  <Joubt 
dttnduded  would  deter  your  Friends  fraiti  disqmsr 
)ffg,4he  sutfed,  and  for  whicfa  purpose  fac.Jiiccw 
xip  it  Battery  of  C^itals  and.  a  SLedoufat  of  Italics^ 
imttt  necessarily  vanish  before  the  most  cursor 
ftbAifiuperBcial  investigptioil.  Mo  cf)eration  of  thf 
Siberian  mind  can  be  more  simple  ttim  the  pro<- 
i^^sa  front  apfKOval  to  dis^projjitioa  ^  when  the 
ground  upon -wbkfa  tliat  approval  is  founded  is 
.fiitogeth^r  rtjinquished,  and  another  substitotod 
-  in  its  stead,  whosv  cbarader  it  is  to  subvert,  ac4 
Whftse  purport  at  is  to  overthrow  tlie  very  principle 
iSwftichit  originated.  My  Loud  Ghemvill^s 
.£^3  yfiurself,  Sio  sneifuivocaHy  did  promise  yoor 
.^ilpport  to  the  presentt  Miaiscers}  the  (araitit 
puMiely  io  his  place  in  tite  House  of  Peers,  avow- 
ed *the  intention  for  himself,  and  in  the .  name  of 
Ws  Colleagues/  Jt  was  no  secret  pledge  ;.  it  was 
lt»t  whispered  through  the  key-he^  of  Bucking- 
h'imi-''Bou«  to  the  car  of  Hrs  MAfEsm  it  re- 
quired not  the  sacrdd'  and  solemn  tlopcsitioa  of 
M^B— ,to  prove  the  existeqpeofthe&a..  k 
^  ■  was 
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wss  an  opeo,  explicit,  and  avowed  decUratloa, 
made  tt>  tlK  Country,  in  order  to  reconcile  people 
to  a  change  tbey  m9st  serioifcly  deprecated,  and 
toalence  the  rising  Opposition  lo  the  introduc- 
tion of  DKO  wholly  new  to  business,^  aiid  untried 
in  the  aitluous  dutie;  of  Administration..  TbuB 
fai  both  accounts  agree  \  but,  wanting  what  shoul4 
fiSffW,  our  Editor's  History  is  deficient,  whilst  » 
little  advanoe  on  mw  part  will,  1  suspedl,  give  a 
ilifibicnt  aspe£l  to  the  wjbole  business.  My  Lo^d 
<jV(«ivii.i.E,  speiUcii^.io  tl^  name  of  htnnelf 
and  >hts  Fiiends,  did  promise  support  to  Miniii^ 
iters t  but  .was  it  absolute — was  it  uaquulified-y- 
or  rather,  weiie  not  .the  precise  conditions  laid 
<lowo  ?  *'  It  is  my  consolation.'':  said  bis  Lord- 
ship, "  to  kHftv  that  the .  same  vigoruys  line 
of  Gonduft  (which  had  been  pursued  by  the 
.late  Administration)  is  still  to  be  pursued.  Thovgh 
myCqlleagues  and  myself  have  retired  from  office* 
no  change  of  measures  will  Bake  place;  but  tl^e' 
system  which  has  already  proved  so  salutary,  wijl 
.  sti  U  be  ai!led  upoa  by  our  Successors,  to  w  hom,  «?<ffi7« 
4key  coniime  to  aSmafirnt,  resolute,  and  manly  man' 
Iter,  we  are  determined  to  give  our  steady  support  *." 
And  did  not  you  yourseif.  Sir,  in  the  House  of 
Comnoons,  on  the  i6th  of  February,  state,  that 
".the  nieasures  likely  to  be  pursued,  and, to  which 
*  Vide  Debates  on  lAd  Darhlet'i  Motii»,  Feb.  to, 
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the  retinng  Miaistry  would  still  give  their  firm 
support,  were  those  which  the  House  had  re- 
peatedly  samftioned  by  their  voices?"  Lord 
SrsNCBR  ezpfained  his  intentions  to  the  same 
effeft ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  Cofiee- 
liouse  Politician  in  England  was  perfediy  aware 
of  the  condition  upon  which  the  retiring  Mim- 
isters  were  to  support  their  Successors.  Then, 
'Sir,  the  only  remaining  question  (^  interest  is, 
whether  the  condud  of  His  Majesty's  present 
Ministers  has  been  of  a  nature  to  wamnt  the 
opposition  of  Lord  GRBNTiLLEand  LordSpsN- 
cBB,  and  to  have  incurred  the  evident  disappro^ 
bation  which  you  have  evinced  on  the  subjeft  of 
their  general  line  of  conduA }  As  the  pledge 
Wu  in  itself  conditional,  so  must  it  have  beea 
mutual.  If  support  was  to  be  expected,  the  con- 
ditions must  have  been  fulfilled  to  ensure  it. 

'  Could  the  late  Ministers  suppose  that  their  Suc- 
cessors were  so  void  of  steadiness  as  to  desert  a 
proved  and  approved  system,  in  order  to  try  ex- 
periments? Was  it  natural  and  consequential, 
that  those  who  now  even  openly  and  publidy  de- 
clare that  they  entered  on  their  situations  only 
upon  the  supposion  of  support  which  t^heir  ite- 
knowledged  weakness  rendered  essential  to  their 
remaining  in  office  a  single  hour,  should  take  the 

•  earliest  occasion  to  thwart  the  plans,  overturn  the 

system,  and  contradistinguish  their  conduftfrom 
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that  of  their  Predecessors*  ?    Is  human  foresight 

BO  extended  as  to  enable    man  to  calculate  upoa 

proba- 

*  "  I  most  tike  npOD  be,  therefore,  to  aver,  that  Hw 
Majbitt'i  moit  graciom  ofier  of  hU  confidence  to  Mr* 
Addington  cBuli  Mat  have  beei^^uiaj  ntt  definitively  ac- 
cepted, until  a  lolemn  pledge  of  honour  had  been  giren  by 
Miniiten,  for  their  cMntmm,  aBhit  and  Ktaliui  imffort;" 
(Cursory  Remarks,  p.  iS.)  The  reason  why  tbtj,e*MUm*t 
accept  this  confidence  ii  cao^dly  aMigned,  viz.  that  tbey 
felt  their  own  weaknen — the  want  of  reaouice*  withia 
ihefludves— their  incapadty,  and  the  inadeqaafy  of  the  com. 
hioed  powart  of  their  Administration  to  the  great  tadc  of 
conducing  the  afaits  of  a  mighty  Empire.  The  Editor  him. 
•elf,  howeTCft  tells  tu*  that  the  support  must  have  been  con> 
•idcRd  ai  cooditioaal  by  any  man  of  ordinary  conception, 
(that  it,  it  wai  so  CMiiidered  by  himself,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  fKcettary  to  break  the  level  for  hit  luperior  obser. 
Tation),  HCf  however,  supposes  it  to  have  'been  an  imflitd 
condition.  I  maintain,  that  it  was  a  tfccific  condition.  He 
foresaw,  that  if  tbey  "  attempted  to  walk  withoat  the  leading, 
ttring,"  they  would,  i/iafaBa,  "  cancel  the  agtcement,  ■• 
contiary  to  its  spirit  and  true  meanii^."  Content,  Sir: 
He  would  appear  ironical,  whilst  he  atterts  faA — for  my 
Lords  GaixTii,Li  and  Spincik,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  in  ibt 
^eatei  of  Parliament  did  avow  and  publish  theii  intentions — 
they  dedared  the  ccmditions  of  their  support  to  the  Country^ 
•ad  in  the  prtsemet  tf  tbatr  •oirj  Mimiittn,  who  would  now 
im;le>rh  them  fat  a  breach  of  faith  and  promiss. 

What  ojr  Editor't  intention  was,  in  introdncbg  the  >nb< 
jeA  of  the  new  Miniiiert  "  titttmfHmg  to  throw  off  the  lead. 
^nj-atring— or  their  "  afftarUtg  to  be  qualified  for  theip 
oScet,"  1  am  not  tuffidently  a  catoitt  to  discern  ;  but  I  wilt. 
Te^lDR  t^  affirm,  that  a  note  poignant  sarcasm  couhl  not  be 
uitere4 
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-probabilities  with  pnoring  precision,  and  is  coi»- 
^emoation  to  track  tbe  steps  of  the  late  Miiht 

nttered  againit  the  men  whose  cause  he  hai  been  emploj'ed  to 
defend. — It  must  be  rccollefted,  tliat  he  sets  out  by  informing 
tis,  that  the  utter  incapacity  of  tbe  new  Ministers  woidd  have 
prccleded  ibe  possibility  of  theii  accepting  office  wiiboot 
tbe  'aid  and  advice  of  theii  Predecessors. — Tbis  aid  and  ad. 
vice  can  be  no  other  than  the  leading-string — the  v\k%  of 
tftlent,  information  and  influence  which  vrere  to  be  props  to 
men  professedly  tmeqnal  10  the  duties  of  their  station,  Sately 
then,  if,  impatient  of  restraint,  this  rickeity  oflspriiig  spurn 
the  aid  they  felt  they  could  not  do-withont,  and  pubtid^ 
avow,  that,  though  they  could  not  waft  alone,  they  thought 
tbe  support  of  Mr. 'Pitt  himself  ^cioai, 'it  is  rot  a  matter  of 
Wonder  that  tbe  indignation  of  their  Patrons  should  be  ex- 
titcd — or  that  they  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  Ene. 
tties — as  Rivals  jifVer, 

It  may  be  said,  they  had  gained  experience— Ex peiience 
iagtafted  on  ability,  like  seed  in  a  good  soil,  may  bring  forth 
its  fruits  in  due  season ;  but,  no  matter — This  experience 
'  was  but  of  a  few  months  growth — not  skin  deep,  and  could  * 
only  have  served  to  coniirm  these  New  Men  in  the  opinion  of 
their  own  incapacity — but  now,  our  Editor  supposes  an  ex- 
treme case: — "  If,"  says  bf,  "  they  shodd  Jare — (they 
can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep !) — -dare  to  be  _frin,  frii. 
iiHl,  -virtueut,  or  fiiTlnuatt,  tr  to  he  sutcrss/Kt  in  anj  of  their 
meeitures,"  \\\.t  loss  of  the  promised  support  would  be  the  conse- 
quence.— I  do  not  profess  to  be  the  flatterer  or  friend  of  the 
present  Ministers ;  but,  I  can  lay  my  hand  upon  my  hcarr^ 
and  declare  my  conviflioji,  founded  on  the  strictest  and  most 
minute  investigation,  that  they  certainly  have  not  forfeited 
the  friendsbip  or  supi^jit  of  tiieir  Predecessors,  by  the  com- 
mission of  any  one  of  these  Jsrin^  oBt! 

ster, 
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tter,  because  he  suflTcred  himself  to  be  deceived 
-by  the'  hollow  prores&ion&«f  a  man  who,  from  in- 
fancy, he  had  called  his  friend,  and  who  obtained 
his  countenance  by  a  promised  adhereoce  to  prin* 
ciplfi?  Surely  not — though,  perhaps,  I  may  take 
the  liberty  of  pressing  ^n  idea  of  the  learned 
Editor  into  my  service,  and  avow  that  I  cannot 
help  regarding  the  attachment  of  the  late  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Excheqjjer  to  Mr.  Addington, 
and  the  delicacy  (which  I  substitute  for  deference)  - 
he  has  shewn  in  situations  and  under  circum- 
stances where  his  reprobation  rather  was  courted, 
as  a  weakness,  and  indeed  the  only  one  I  have 
ever,  as  a  common  Observer,  ■"  discovered  \t\  his  " 
chara3er,  but  which  I  know  that  1  do  not  mis- 
take, in  attributing  to  the  most  amiable  and  purest 
source." 

Had  this  leniency,  however,  been  duly  appre- 
ciated, had  contrition  followed  the  first  wander- 
ings from  duty — had  the  present  CtfANcELLoa 
of  the  ExcHEfyjER,  acknowledging  his  error, 
pleaded  the  flutterings  of  a  heart  unused  to  the 
giddy  heights  of  Greatness — the  hardship  of  being 
tantalized  with  the  shadow  of  Power  without  the 
talent  of  appropriating  its  fruits, 

"  Quo  mihi  Fottuna  si  non  conceJilur  uti." 

Had  he  felt  his  error,  in  soaring  on  his  Icarian 

wii^s,  which  you,  Sir,    had  scarcely  cemented, 

your  mercy  would  have  been  well-timijd,  and  the 

.  H  Country 
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Country  would  have  acknowledged  its  advaDtages 
— But  that,  after  wantonly  neglecting  advice, 
and,  in  the  open  face  of  day,  prociaimiog  your 
early  support  officious ;  alter  having  (as  the  Rigbt 
Hon.  Gentleman's  new  ally  dramaiically  describes 
a  Gipsy  stealing  a  child,  and  then  disfiguring  it, 
to  make  it  pass  for  her  own),  new>christened 
measures,  that  they  might  not  be  recognized  as 
the  manufadure  of  his  Predecessor  ;  and  having, 
to  crown  all,  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  of  dcE- 
ance,  that  the  late  Ministry  should  be  deemed 
open  to  condemnation  for  wltholding  their  appro- 
bation, is  too  absurd,  even  for  the  warmest  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Addihotoh  to  ini^ine — What 
have  they  done  P  They  have  withdrawn  their  sup« 
port  from  men  who  had  pledged  themselves'  to 
abide  by  the  line  of  firnt,  resolute,  and  manly 
conduA — but  who  have  proved  themselves  the 
most  unsteady,  irresolute,  and  weak  persons  that 
ever  presumed  to  take  upon  thetnsclves  the  duties 
of  official  business.^ — Is  it  an  impeachment  of  His 
Majesty's  late  Servants,  that  they  do  not  sandioD 
icnbecility,  because  they  promised  support  to  an 
individual  who  has  himself  changed  sides,  and 
takes  to  his  bosom  men  who  have  been  in  syste- 
matic opposition,  for  years,  to  the  principles 
which  he  professed  to  adopt  as  his-rule  of  action  ? 
^Is  the  discountenance  of  experiments  whose  suc- 
cess has  never  been  problematical  to  the  most 
superficial  observer,  which  were  in  diret5l  hostility 
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to  the  line  agreed  upon,  a  line  which  had  more 
than  once  saved  the  Country,  and  maintained  the 
assailed  dignity  of  the  Crown,  an  ad  of  crimina- 
tity  i  Or  can  Mr.>PiTT  be  accused  of  inconsist- 
ency} in  withdrawing  his  protedion  from  a  Party 
who  have  by  every  a£t  courted  bis  disapprobation, 
and  who  most  assuredly  have  done  every  thing 
hut  pirtw  these  measures  wbicb  the  House  bad  re- 
peatedly  san£liorud  by  its  voice  during  the  former 
Ministry  ?  No ;  1  repeat  impossible.  Let  the 
Casuist  and  the  Sophist  join  issue,  and  I  defy  their 
united  powers  to  carry  conviction  to  any  mind  <^ 
common  candour  or  honesty  in  the  Country.. 

We  are  told  that  it  was  observable  at  the  pe- 
riod when  your  pledge  of  support  was  given,  from 
the  very  promise  itself,  and  the  charafter  of  the 
Parties  (which,  I  conclude,  takes  in  both  sides),' 
that  the  germs  of  future  difference  and  dissentioQ 
were  easily  to  be  discovered  by  a  Near  Observer. 
—Now  if  this  be  corred,  and  if  the  incapa- 
city of  Ministers,  which  he  has  just  befoifc  ac- 
knowledged, was  50.  manifest  as  to  require  the 
prop  and  support  of  their  Predecessors,  why,sbav- 
iog  at  the  moment  of  inauguration  (which,  if  it 
means  any  thing,  must  mean  du  period  at  which 
die  pledge  was  given)  this  gift  of  foresight,  did 
net  Mr.  Addinotom  apply  it  to  the  best  pur- 
poses?— why,  having  divined  your  treacherous  in- 
tentions, did  he  not  a&.  upon  the  knowledge,  and 
pray  HisMAjisTYtocheckhiscomiogbonours^ 
Hi  W» 
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Was  he  a  Cassaodra  to  himself,  to  (urn  a  deaf  ear  to 

the  lupenaiitral  sa^estions  ofhis  own  good  sense? 
tlad  be  availed  himself,  for  once,  of  the  advaa-- 
t^es  he  possessed,  he  would  havtftaid  his  preten- 
sions at  the  foot  of  the  Throne,  and  pnyed  ha 
Royal 'Master  to  receive  back  the  Se^is,  which 
bis  Friend  and  Champion  tells  us,  and  he  himself 
acknowledges,  he  could  nor  have  dared  to  employ^ 
had  it  4iot  been  for  that  Promise  of  Support  wbich 
has  in  one  place  been  teemed  ofiicious,  ai^  is  new 
unequivocally  declared  to  Jialre  beem  rotten,  and 
46  nought,  when  first  pledged.?  But  this  is  not 
all  i  we  are  sulemoly  assured,  t^t  .some  Mmiste-f 
riai  -Lavaier,  or  Official  CuMning  fVomav,,  dearly 
&resjtw  chat  the  countenance  of  the  late  Adminis'- 
tration  would'be  confined  to  that  line  of  condud 
which  they  had  uniformly  pu&ucd  themselvea 
WhilstinO£ce,  and  that,  should  the  New-Comets 
attempt  to  ibiow  off  (heir  leMJing-3irings  (with- 
out which,  their  -kind  Defender  lias  ftdmitted,- 
tbey  could  not  bavc  hobbled  on),  they  -Wonld 
c^^e'-CttH>bcain  it  1  This  must  have  .been  coosi^ 
dereti'  a  rami  wonderful  disctnrerji,  espeicially  a^ 
wc1fiD<3- -recorded  i^ut  the'very  period  of  ttmc^l 
<ho^e'  v«ry  sentiments  fmOi  4he  mouths  of  thn 
fetiring  Ministers  themselves.)  jhat  as  Idi^-ab 
they  continued  to  ^  in  a~pnn-avdvesahte  mamieiv-H 
la  hn^  as  tbl^- pursued  fifJhte  of  fieliey  vhicb  ^d, 
htsurrd.  flie'siifeiy  of  the  Copmiuweallb — asioKg  as 
WTfMlfficiidHpthat  system  ivhitb  tddit^tt-admrrtai, 
't-''f  .  ..  hy 
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hy  the  Country  to  he  essential  to  her  true  interests,  so 
long  should  the  New  Administration  have  the  firm 
and  steady  support  of  the  Old — bow  soon  the  Pledge 
was  forfeited  on  the  part  of  the  Complainants,  I 
shall  now  leave  you  to  determine. 
I  have  the  Honour  to  be, 

With  the  greatest  respctft.  Sir,, 
Your's,  &c, 

FITZ-ALBION. 
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LETTER  VI, 

Ta  the  Right  B)n.  fTjlltam  Pitt,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

SIR,  Sept.  30,  180S. 

1  ENDEAVOURED  in  my  last  Letter  to 
expose  the  futility  of  the  charge  urged  i^unsk 
joD  in  the  Ministerial  Declaration,  on  the  score 
of  Political  Inconsistency  and  Breach  of  Futh. 
Little  more  was  necessary  to  this  purpose,  than 
stripping  and  exposing  it  in  its  true  colours.  The 
detection  of  its  weakness  at  once,  was  only  pre- 
Tented  by  the  ambiguous  covering  which  the  Edt- 
tor  threw  over  the  shapeless  abortion,  and  the  Je- 
suitical sophistry  with  which  he  trusted  to  con- 
found the  iimple  conceptions  of  the  majority  of  his 
readers,  who  may  be  naturally  looked  for  among 
the  Adherents  of  the  present  Administration.  To 
suppose  that  a  pledge  of  support  to  any  man,  is  to 
extend  to  his  tergiversations  and  apostacies,  is  a 
paradox  which,  till  the  present  times,  I  should 
have  conceived  no  one  sufficiently  bold  to  main- 
tain, and  which,  even  now,  none  would  hazard, 
but  as  the  extreme  expedient  of  a  sinking  cause. 
We  certainly  have  before  our  eyes  the  example  of 
forty  millions  of  people,  who,  for  consistency  takf, 
call  that  a  Republic  which  they  feel  to  be  the 
most 
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tnost  arbitrary  Despotism  ever  established  for  the 
curse  of  mankind  j  iox  cimisleHcy  sake  they  prate 
of  Liberty  with  shackled  hands ;  and,  for  cat' 
fistency  sake,  boast  Equality  with  the  bondsnieD's 
mark  upon  their  dastard  fronts.  They  haVe  aided 
to  overthrow  Monarchy;  and  hence  these  be- 
sotted Slaves,  ipso  faSo,  conceive  that  they  must 
be  Republicans.  This,  Sir,  I  imagine  to  be  the 
species  of  consistency  which  your  Successors 
would  have  you  display.  Tbey  would  that  you 
should,  after  having  been  tied  to  the  t:ul  of  their 
triumphal  car,  suffer  yourself  to  be  dragged  over 
mountains  and  through  bogs,  through  filth  and 
mire,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  always  extolling, 
always  approving,  singii^  "  IS  Triumpbes !"  and 
calling  upon  the  people  to  follow  and  join  in  the 
chorus!  This,  Sir,  is  the  support  they  mean; 
-aad  which  they  would  conceive  to  be  constant, 
a^ive,  and  zealous  1  Where,  let  me  ask,  will 
they  find  a  solitary  single  instance  of  inconsist- 
ency in  the  political  character,  or  in  the  conduA 
of  the  late  Minister  towards  the  Country  ?  Has 
he  shifted  about } — has  he  to-day  unsaid  the  opi- 
nion of  yesterday? — has  he  been  compelled  to  ex- 
plain, or  fly  to  subterfuge? — has  i)«  committed 
himself  on  any  one  point,  from  the  hour  he 
gave  this  loudly-published  pledge,  to  the  present? 
Docs  the  Multitude  cry  out  ;^ainst  him? — do  the 
Middle  Orders  reprobate  him  ? — does  the  Aristo- 
cracy impeach  him  for  irregular,  un&ir,  or  waver- 
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"mg  conduA  ?  No ;  but  be  has  been  iacoosisteat 
|n  ^he  eyes  of  the  Mioister,  because  he  has  been 
consistent  in  his  duty  to  the  Country.  He  could 
not  see  the  Commoawealtb  in  danger,  without  di- 
Tcding  his  whole  attention  to  her  circumstances  : 
he  kept  his  eye  on  the  helm,  and  though  inter- 
didcd  from  taking  it,  suffered  not  the  ^ultering 
Steersman  to  run  the  Vessel  aground.  This  was 
inconsistent :  he  should  have  concurred,  and,  if 
'she  had  struck,  have  aw^ted  with  the  undisci- 
plined crew  the  curses  of  the  Empire,  for  not 
averting  the  evil  he  foresaw,  because  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  adhere  to  his  pledge  of  comiantt  aQrue^ 
and  zealms  iupport  to  Mr.  Addingtoh.  He  saw 
that  not  only  those  saving  principles  which  had 
been  in  the  first  outset  adopted  by  bis  Suc- 
cessor, were  deserted,  nay,  reversed,  but  that 
the  tone  of  Ministeri^  Politics  was  now  to 
be  taken  from  the  Bench  of  the  Old  Opposi- 
tion ;  nay,  some  of  the  most  violent  opposera 
of  the  measures  which  the  present  Administra- 
tion had  pledged  themselves  to  pursue,  were  re- 
'  ccived  with  open  arms,  gratified  with  pensions, 
and  arrayed  in  the  purple  plenitude  of  power. 
Is  the  consistency  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  questioned 
for  discontinuing  that  conslant  support,  that  aUtve 
assistance,  and  zealous  co-operation,  which,  if 
promised,  were  necessarily  promised  to  System 
rather  than  to  Individuals  ?  Is  his  high  charafter 
to  be  impeached  for  breaking  faith,  in  refusing  to 
sandlioa 
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sanflion  error,  and  abet  foliy,  when  he  had  giren 
a  pledge  to  promote  measures  and  aft  with  prin- 
ciples founded  on  their  very  oppositesf  Absurd  I 
the  face  of  every  thing  was  changed. 

"Qui  color  albus  fuir,  nanc  est  contiaiiui  albo.'^ 

And  the  best  comment  upon  such  weak  and 
absurd  striftures  will  be  found  in  the  old  £pi< 
gram : 

So  aher'd  are  thy  face  and  mind, 
'Twere  perjury  to  love  thee  now. 

The  next  allegation  brought  against  you,  Sir, 
by  this  Public  Accuser,  is  of  a  more  serious  na- 
ture, as  it  is  on  a  subjeft  solemnly  interesting  to 
every  man  who  holds  the  Constitution  worth  pre-  ' 
serving,  and  wishes  Britain  stilt  to  maintain  her 
rank  among  the  Nations  of  the  Earth.  It  re- 
fers to  the  Negotiation  for  your  return  to  Office. 
You  are  best  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  this  aiTair.  I  profess  to  know  few  of 
them,  but  those  few  will  I  trust  answer  tlie  pur- 
pose of  confounding  false  assertion  and  untwisting 
the  entanglements  which  specious  insinuation  has 
endeavoured  to  place  around  the  transaftion.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  Country  Gentleman,  who 
has  this  morning  in  the  Trite  Briton  commu- 
nicated his  sentiments  upon  (he  subjeft  of  the 
Impeachment  of  the  late  Ministers,  is  in  his  own 
mind  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  conviftion 
that  the  hands  of  their  Successors  are  perfeftly 
I  clean 
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dean — tbaC  ttiey  have  do  cooceni  wfaatn-er  ia 
the  Libel^^id  that  their  Clerks  in  Office  bare 
roerely  sent  a  few  copies  to  their  irieods  in  the 
country.  That  I  am  not  so  easily  satisSed,  I  most 
acknowledge — the  more  especially,  as  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  fads  sufficient  to  render  the  whole 
ground  of  this  Defence  nnteoable  for  an  instant 
—of  this  the  Country  Gentleman  may  rest  as* 
saied,  that  I  should  hare  deemed  it  as  humiliat- 
ing to  myself  as  it  would  have  been  insulting  to 
yoUf  Sir,  bad  I  deigned  to  notice  -a  libellous 
Pamphlet,  written  by  an  individual  of  whom  no 
one  has  heard — for  whom  nobody  cares — and 
whose  only  recommendation  to  the  present  mcQ 
is,  having  most  heanily  abused  the  late  Minister 
for  refusing  to  lavish  tbe  public  money  upon  him, 
and  afTord  him  a  pension  as  the  retaining  fee  f<H' 
his  pen. — Tbis  is  not  the  sort  of  person  I  should 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  encounter — I  have 
expressed  my  opinion  upon  the  subject  before, 
and  I  know  too  well  tlie  source  from  which  he 
draws  his  slimy  stream  of  calumny,  to  allow  my- 
self ro  believe  for  a  moment  that  he  is  the  sub- 
stantive Author  of  the  Libel  in  question*.    As 

the 

*  It  b  worthy  remaik,  that  the  new  AII7  of  Mr.  Ad. 
PIKCTOK,  the  ptetent  Candidate  for  Office  prapand  ij  iht 
Right  Hon.  GeinUman  to Hii  Majesty,  basevet  profesiedhu 
principal  political  objeA  to  be  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Pitt 
from  any  fotare  AdviiustratioD  ; — that  the  first  proselyte  in. 
lulkd 
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the  Ministerial  Mim/esio,  therefore,  I  shall  stilL 
consider  it. — Firm  in  my  persuasion,  and  unfal- 
tering in  my  purpose,  I  shall  not  be  deterred  from 
hunting  down  Malignity  or  pursuing  Calumny 
into  their  inmost  darkest  recesses.  1  do  not 
pretend.  Sir,  to  the  knowledge  which  the  Near 
Observer  displays,  in  defining  the  exaft  period  of 
each  revolution  in  your  mind — at  what  dinner 
you  were  cordial  with  Mr.  Addinoton,  or  at 
what  precise  hour  you  cea^d  to  call  him  Right 
Honourable  Friend — your  looks,  gestures,  scowl, 
dnd  smile  sarcastic,  are  equally  out  of  my  pro-, 
vince.  I  am  willing  to  give  up  all  these  advan- 
tages, so  peculiarly  his  own,  to  the  learned  Editor, 
whose  talents  at  the  chronological  arrangement  o£ 
occurrences  in  high  life,  must  render  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Fashionable  Columns  of  the  only 
Official  Journal,  as  valuable  at  least  as  the  politi- 
cal communications  which  are  filtered  through 
him  from  the  Treasury  to  that  Journal.     Upon 

•Ulled  in  the  lucrative  Honours  of  Office  by  the  Minisier,  viit 
ibe  petsonal  opponent  of  Mt.  Pitt  ;  and  that  the  man  fixed 
upon  to  put  together  the  matetials  of  the  Libellous  Manifesto, 
ii  a  Renegade  from  the  Party  of  Mr,  Pitt,  galW  by  a  sup. 
posed  injury,  because  the  Statesman  whose  virtues  he  was  io 
the  habit  of  extolling  in  oommon  with  the  mass  of  his  coun- 
trymen, refused  to  putt:h3se  panegyric,  or  pension  the  pen  • 
for  fame,  which  his  own  super. eminent  abilities  had  never 
ceased  to  latie  to  themselvei — "  Causa  laicl—rn  ttt  ne. 
tUiima  /". 

12  the 
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the  iSth  of  January  last,  you  are  said  to  have 
dined  with  Mr.  Addimgton,  and  to  have  con- 
firmed the  bond ;  we  are  led  to  suppose,  indeed, 
that  you  hot  artd-nobbed  with  him  in  renewing  the 
former  pledge*.  The  friendship,  he  asserts,  con- 
tinued till  this  period — nor  can  he  absolutely  say 
that  it  was  retracted  or  dissolved  till  the  third 
week  in"April,  although  there  remaired  in  the 
interval  no  appearances  of  its  effect  or  existence. 
But  early  in  this  month  the  Negotiation,  as  he 
terms  it,  for  your  re-admission  into  Office,  was 
plated  ;  so  that.  Sir,  you  will  perceive  the  real 
motive  for  withdrawing  your  countenance  from 
the  Minister  was,  the  failure  of  this  attempt  to 
re-establish  yourself. — Mean  and  despicable  as  is 
this  attempt  to  apply  so  sordid  a  principle  of 
adion  to  conduA  open  and  unequivocal;  it 
merits  a  contempt  which  words  cannot  supply, 
but  which  will  be  amply  felt  by  every  honest  man 
of  every  party.  This  very  bonourable  and  candid 
insinuation  is  followed  up  by  a  detail  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  Negotiation  was  carried  on. 
Now,  Sir,  you  will  bear  me  out,  I  am  sure  (though 
with  our  Editor  I  may  think  it  too  much  to 

•  It  is  scarcely  worth  a  parenthesis  to  observe,  that  a 
certain  Member  of  the  Cabinet  luoj  ahirnt  in  the  Coxntrj  at 
tht  fcrhd  of  tkii  dinner.  Mr.  Pitt  no  doubt  rccollefts  the 
circumstance,  which  will  fully  icivc  to  identify  that  Right 
HtnourahU  Gentleman  with  the  Ntar  Oburvtr,  who  pro. 
ftiHi  to  have  been  at  a  diitanee  at  that  time, 

appeal 
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appeal  to,  you  for  the  accuracy  of  anonymous 
allegation)  in  asserting,  that  NO  SUCH  NEGO- 
TIATION EVER  DID  EXIST;  and  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  fabricatoi?  of,  and  contri- 
butors to,  the  fam^inous  Libel,  were  fully  and 
officially  aware  of  this,  what  must  the  Country 
think  of  her  state — that  on  such  men  her  existence 
depends,  and  to  such  keepers  is  entrusted  ber 
vitality,  her  hean's  blood } — Now,  Sir,  how  will 
Mioisters  acquit  themselves  on  this  occasion  ?— 
They  either  were,  or  they  were  not,  concerned  in 
the  publication  of  this  untruth.— If  the  former,  I 
should  in  mercy  draw  the  curtain  upon  it — if  the 
litter,  why  is  it  not  demi-offidcUly  contradiAcd  in 
their  own  Paper?  The  very  man  upon  whose 
shoulders  they  have,  in  order  to  evade  the  igno- 
miny of  the  transaction,  placed  the  odium  of  the 
Pamphlet,  is  their  own  dependant — their  Eulogy 
Fancier,  in  their  hired  Journal. — If  this  man  has 
betrayed  confidence,  or  garbled  fafls  afforded  him 
.,  for  the  Paper  defence  of  Ministers,  and  published 
a,  series  of  half  true  and  half  fabricated  assertions 
— then  is  he  condemnable,  and  his  Employers 
must  indignantly  dispossess  him  of  his  high  office 
and  calling.  But  is  this  the  case  ? — No  !t-Hc 
still  pursues  the  grateful  task  of  offering  incense 
where  the  Gods  are  propitious.  He  not  only  is 
the  avowed  Editor  of  the  Treasury  Manifesto,  but 
is  in  the  r^ular  pay  of  Administration  for  de- 
fending its  measures,  and  supporting  the  tottering 
fabric 
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&hrtc  of  its  reputation. — Would  the  purchased 
slave  dare  fly  in  the  face  of  his  imperious  Task- 
masters ? — Would  a  man  transgress  orders  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  which  depended  his  daily  bread? 
—It  is  high  time  the  Country  should  know  how 
the  case  stands,  and  I  trust  to  be  able  to  expose 
.  the  artifices  and  subterfuges  which  have  been  em- 
ployed to  throw  aspersions  on  your  integrity,  and 
to  impeach  your  disinterestedness — I  must  defer 
this  however  to  my  nezti  having  already  occupied 
sufficient  of  your  time  at  one  sitting. 
I  have  the  Honour  to  be. 

With  every  sentiment  of  respeft.  Sir, 
Yours,  &c. 

FITZ-ALBION. 
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LETTER  VII. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Addington,  &c.  &c.  He, 

SIR,  Oa.  5, 1803. 

1  FEEL  ic  necessary  again  to  address  my- 
self to  you.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  by 
your  Friends  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  an  asser- 
tion I  made  in  my  last  Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt—' 
That  no  Negotiation  for  the  return  of  that  great 
Statesman  to  Power  ever  did  exist.  Some  profess 
to  have  been  informed  of  circumstances  which 
iocontrovertibly  prove  that  such  N^otiation  did 
take  place  ;  others  have  heard  it  asserted  by  your 
ConBdential  Counsellors,  and  cannot  doubt  it  >  a 
third  description  refer  to  the  general  admission  of 
the  fad,  at  the  supposed  period  of  its  existence ; 
and  some  few  cannot  be  brought  to  believe  that 
any  Minister  would  make  a  public  assertion  (for 
amongst  the  varied  description  of  persons  I  have 
conversed  with  upon  this  topic,  not  one  has  even 
for  a  moment  doubted  the  official  charadter 
of  the  Manifesto)  so  open  to  dete<5tion,  and  so 
easily  exposed.  Every  one  of  these  Gentlemen 
possesses  a  good  ground,  no  doubt,  for  the  for- 
mation of  his  opinion ;  but  as  they  all  differ,  they 
cannot  all  be  right :  and  it  will  require  the  state- 
ment 
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ment  of  a  very  few  fafts,  which  you.  Sir,  will  have 
the  goodness  to  confirm,  to  prove  that  -they  are 
all  in  the  wrong.  Negotiation,  I  conceive  I  aip 
borne  out  in  considering  to  be  a  conespondcncc, 
grounded  on  some  preUminary  principle  by  which 
the  contrat^ing  parties  are  equally  bound  to  abide, 
ja  which  mutual  claims  are  discussed,  advantages 
canvassed,  and  a  reciprocity  of  interests  endea- 
voured to  be  established;'  at  least  the  progress  of 
these  may  be  considered  as  Negotiation ;  but  if 
one  party  only  make  overtures,  and,  in  making 
those  overtures,  is  unable  to  lay  down  a  prelimi- 
nary, correspondent  with  the  feelings,  policy,  or 
principles  of  the  other  party  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  disagreement  /«  limine,  the  intercourse 
ceases — 1  do  maintain  that  no  yegoiiatim  can  be 
said  to  have  existed".  Now,  Sir,  how  far  this 
applies 

•  Atlraitiing  tlic  fafl  (for  the  sake  of  argument)  to  stand  as 
the  Treasury  Editor  has  stated  it,  what  does  it  go  to  prore  ? 
—that  Mr.  AuDiNCToK,  feeling  his  Administration  had 
been  formed  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  Talent  of  the  Country, 
could  not  but  experience  extreme  alarm  at  the  idea  of  encoun. 
tering  the  difficulties  which  were  about  to  present  themselves 
in  the  approaching  Crisis  :  he  sought  therefore  the  accession 
of  powers  which  had  been  habituated  to  the  charge,  and  which 
had  more  than  once  saved  the  Country  from  ruin  aftd  disgrace. 
He  applied  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  declared,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  he  coold  not  entertain  the  thought  of  Office  ontil  His 
Majesty'*  pleasure  were  distinfily  signified  to  hiro;  and,  when 
that  was  the  case,  he  should  feci  it  bis  duty,  in  ihe  very 
alarnung'sixlcti^cal  uicumstancea  of  the  Country,  to  re. 
commend 
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ipplies  to  the  caseih  point,  you  will  yourself  best" 
judge.     A  simple  affirmative,  or  negative,  is  all 

commend  For  His  Majesty's  approbation,  an  Administra- 
tion compoicd  of  tlie  best  talentj  that  could  be  sclcflcd. 
Lord  GitENVtLLE,  it  was  natural  enough  to  suppose,  wat 
Included  in  this  designation.  Lord  Gkehville  and  Lord 
Spencer  might  probably  be  particularized.  No,  say< 
Mr.  Addington— though  the  Empire  be  endangered,  out 
Cbnstituiion  threatened,  and  even  the  Throne  njenaced 
"^ftrish  all,  sooner  than  treat  with  a  man  whom  "  I 
am  compelled  by  honour  not  to  admit  into  the  Council  with 
ne,  because  he  has  uniformly  condemned  every  measure ,  of 
my  Administration."  So,  because  My  Lord  Gkekyille, 
and  the  Friends  of  Mr.  Pitt,  discovered  and  exposed  the 
wealtness  of  measures  which  went  to  undermine  the  best  in. 
terests  'of  the  State,  and  declared  their  opinion  of  the  weak, 
neu  of  an  Admin  is  tratbn,  which  ibe  Leader  of  it  himself 
unequivocally  aclcnow ledges,  by  his  daily  aitempis  to  recruit 
it,  the  great  talents  and  high  political  acquirements,  the  ex- 
alted energy  and  fund  of  experience  which  are  to  be  found, 
and  which  charatierizc  that  Illustrious  Body  of  Men,  arc  to 
be  excluded  from  the  service  of  ihcir  Country,  when  licset 
with  danger  and  threatciKd  with  destruflion.  Is  there  really 
nothing  personal  in  [he  sway  of  these  men,  even  in  their  owa 
mode  of  telling  ihe  storj  f  .  As  the  fafl  rralh  stands,  if  they 
still  persist  in  calling  themselves  the  Servants  of  the  Public, 
they  can  be  considered  in  no  oilier  light  than  as  tinjusc  Stew. 
ards,  rendering  a  false  account  of  that  which  is  entrusted  to 
them,  looking  to  the  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness  for  safety 
in  retreat,  and  sacrificing  the  interests  of  their  Masters  to 
their  own  base  and  selfish  purposes.  Let  them  rememtier  that 
they  cannot  serve  God  and  M  aramon  ;  and  that  the  day  may 
arrive,  when  they  will  be  called  upon  to  render  up  an  account 
of  their  stewardship. 

JC  '     I  ask 


I  ask  to  a  few  very  plain  questions. — Did  you  not 
acknowledge  to  your  friends,  in  March  last>  the 
inadequacy  of  your  Administration  to  pursue  the 
great  measures  which  were  deemed  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  Couqtry  ?  Did  you  not  at  the 
same  period  consult  them  upon  the  propriety  of 
giving  up'  the  reins  which  trembled  in  your  hands, 
into  those  of  your  great  Predecessor?  For  this 
purpose,  did  you  not  endeavour  to  sound  him 
upon  the  subject,  and  iinding  him  averse  to  re- 
turning to  office,  because  he  felt  what  was  very 
generally  believed,  that  his  return  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  that  High  Authority  whose  preroga- 
tive it  is  to  appoint  its  own  Fundionarics  ?  Did 
not  you.  Sir,  persevere  and  prevail  upon  Lord 
MELvrLLE  to  go  down  to  Walmer,  lo  soliai,  on 
bis  own  terms,  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  oiEce  ? 
Did  not  Mr.  Pitt  then,  as  he  had  before  done, 
unequivocally  declare  that  nothing  should  tempC 
bim  to  enter  into  any  Negotiation  for  a  resump- 
tion of  his  official  situation,  unless  he  were  con- 
vinced the  Country  really  stood  in  need  of  Iits 
services,  and  that  His  Majesty's  pleasure  were 
made  known  to  him?— rThese,  Sir,  are  questions 
which  refer  merely  to  the  embryo  Negotiation, 
and  which,  knowing  you  cannot  conscientiously 
deny,  1  shall  consider  as  affirmatively  answered. 
Of  the  personal  interview  {soliciled  also  hy  you^ 
Sir),  I  cannot  profess  to  have  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge > 
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ledge  i  but  this  I  may  affirm,  and  did  I  possess 
the  touchstone  of  your  heart  at  (his  moment, 
you  would  not,  could  not  controvert  the  asser- 
tion— that  twenty-four  hours  after  your  return  to 
town,  your  sentiments,  your  ideas,  underwent  a 
complete  revolution;  that  which  you  considered 
just  at  Bromley,  you  were  taught  to  reprobate  on 
regaining  your  own  Head-quarters — the  boon 
which  you  bowed  in  humility  to  gain,  you  then 
spurned,  and  brushed  from  you  with  contempt. 

"  Lord  Melville,"  your  panegyrist  informs 
m,  "  was  as. much  disappointed  at  the  extrava- 
gatit  propositions  upon  which  the  Negotiation 
went  off,  as  the  Ministers  themselves  were," — 
t^ow  I  do  declare,  and  will  abide  hff  your  autho- 
rity when  called  upon,  as  I  think  you  tnust  be  in 
your  public  situation  at  no  distant  period  ;  that 
Mr.  Pitt  made  no  single  proposition — that  he 
refused  to  enter  into  any  explanation  of  terms — 
and  equally  into  any  arrangement  for  Places,  &c. 
— That  Lord  Grenville  might  be  mentioned 
by  his  former  Colleague,  as  a  man  who  bad 
proved  himself  worthy  the  important  sifuation 
he  had  so  long  and  su  ably  held,  and,  by  ^  fair 
dedudion,  that  he  thought  him  no  less  fit  for  the 
employment  than  formerly,  1  cannot  possibly 
pretend  to  afErm  or  to  deny—  it  may  or  it  may  not 
be  so  ;  but  this  I  have  no  hesitation  to  assert,  thait 
the  return  of  bis  Lordship  was  never  made  a  sub- 
jcd  of  discussion,  much  less  the  sine  <ptd  non  of 
K  a  Mr. 
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Mr.  Pitt's  return  to  Office. — The  fatl,  as  I  have 
liefore  stated  it,  JSi  that  do  Negotiation  ever  did 
take  place — Mr.  Pitt  would  oot  proceed  without 
heariog  the  pleasure  of  His  Majesty. — This 
was  the  preliminary  sine  qua  hob  of  that  upright 
Statesman,  by  which  he  resolved  steadily  to  abide. 
If  this  be  considered  as  extravaganl  or  unreasoHohU^ 
it  only  proves,  after  all  that  has  been  said  upon  . 
the  Courtly  propensities  of  the  present,  that  our 
]ate  Minister  possesses  more  dutiful  deference  to 
'thefeelingsof  the  King,  thathisconduct  is  equally 
remote  from  the  bold  licence  of  modern  Patriot- 
ism, and'the  dangling  obsequiousnes  of  a  trained 
Levee  Hunter. 

The  sentiment  expressed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  felt  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Coun- 
try, upon  the  subjedt  of  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt 
to  Office,  is  construed  by  this  self  same  friendly 
panegyrist.  Sir,  into  absolute  recommenilation,  as 
decidedly  diSlatoriat  to  the  Sovereign. — Now  it  is 
curious,  that  only  in  the  preceding  paragraph  we 
arc  assured,  with  every  appearance  of  Offdal  Au- 
ihorily  (indeed,  upon  any  other  it  must  be  non- 
sense), that  had  you  been  able  to  brings  over  Mr. 
Pitt  to  your  Party,  and  to  induce  him  to  fore- 
go his  extravagant  tefms  (ihc  real  nature  of  which 
I  have  described),  the  sanction  of  His  Majesty 
-ivoitld  not  have  been  ivantittg  in  due  time — that  is  to 
say,  after  you  had  carried  the  point  you  thought 
necessary  to  secure  your  permanence   in  Office, 

you 
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'  ■you  would  diSlaie,  or  at  least  recommend.  Hie  re- 
turn of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Confidence  of  His  Ma- 
jesty.— Here  again  I 'beg  leave  to  ask,  which 
savours  most  of  indelicacy  towards  a  quirter  too 
high  to  be  mentioned — the  manly  avowal  of  certain 
Members  of  the  Legislature  in  their  Seats,  that 
the  great  powers  of  Mr.  Pitt  were  essential  to 
the  interests  of  the  Countr)',  or  the  subtle  and  se- 
cret attempt  to  enter  upon  a  Negotiation,  and  to 
arrange  terms  with  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  without 
either  consulting  that  high  quarter,  or  even  as- 
certaining how  far  it  would  be  agreeable  ? — Which 
was  most  respeftful — this  very  attempt  on  your 
part,  or  the  determination  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  take 
no  step  till  ^e  knew  that  he  was  not  forcing  his 
way  into  Councils  from  which  he  had  retired — 
and  till  his  advice  was  thought  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  Country  by  the  Sovereign  himself?  I 
am  not  however  yet  driven  to  the  adoption  of  an- 
tithesis, for  the  purpose.of  illustrating  the  powers 
of  mind,  or  estimating  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
heart.  Sir,  we  are  arrived,  though  by  different 
roads,  at  the  point  which  your  Defender  terms 
the  breaking  ofTof  the  Negotiation,  bat  which  I 
think  better  chara<fterized,  as  a  failure  in  the  Ex- 
periment of  Negatiaiim.  This  he  attributes  to  the 
extravagance  oi  Mr.  Pitt's  proposition — 1  have 
stated  the  resolution,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  may 
be  caileda  proposition,  if  the  candid  Editor  please 
•^but  to  which  I  think  the  Public  wilt  apply  any 

epi- 
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epithets  rather  than  thcJse  of  unreasonable  and 
extravagant. 

To  proceed  then — As  His  Majesty's  pleasure 
was  never  made  known  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  con- 
clusion naturally  follows,  that  this  same  experi- 
ment of  Negotiation  was  made  without  the  Royal 
San'flion,  or  Concurrence— a  proceeding  which, 
however  likely  to  benefit,  perhaps  to  save  the 
Country,  had  the  sdicme  been  carried  into  effcft, 
cannot  be  considered  as  very  respeftful  to  the  So- 
vereign, nor  absolutely  consistent  with  that  de- 
ference which,  upon  less  important  occasions,  you 
have  so  properly  paid  to  every  inclination  of  the 
Court — 1  (iannot  suppose  that  it  was  an  attempt 
to  impose  in  a  certain  high  quarter,  an  opinion 
that  the  late  Minister  was  caballing  to  regain  his 
tituation  and  power.— I  will  not  think  so  meanly 
of  your  Advisers,  Sir,  as  to  imagine  that  ever 
they  could  hope  to  induce  the  Country  to  credit 
such  an  imputation  upon  the  high  mind  and  cha- 
rafter  of  your  Predecessor — verylittlepains,  it  must 
be  confessed,  however,  have  been  taken  to  do 
away  the  industriously  circulated  and  demi-official 
report  that  Mr.  Piti  's  terms  could  not  be  agreed 
to,  because  his  arrangements  were  so  extensive  as  to 
go  very  near  to  overthrow  every  shadow  of  power 
that  remained  to  you. — Mr.  H.  Addington  and 
Mr.  Bragge  were  inclined  to  this  opinion,  and 
if  common  rumour  were  not  proverbially  a'  liar, 
I  night  be  induced  to  believe,  with  others,  that 
those 
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those  Gentlemen  not  only  prepared  you  for  your 
expedition  into  Kent,  but,  like  tender  parent- 
birds  sending  forth  their  young  and  callow  off* 
spring,  defined  your  powers,  ^ve  you  their  coun- 
sel, and  warned  you  of  those  toils  and  snare* 
which  arc  every  where  spread  for  the  inexperienced 
- — that  on  your  return,  having  disregarded  their 
advice,  foi^otten  their  precautions,  and  advanced 
too  far,  k  became  necessary  to  undo  all  that  you 
bad  artlessly  been  guilty  of — that  they  found  in 
you  too  great  anxiety  to  gain  a  powerful  alIy-» 
You  had  forgotten'  the  brood  at  home,  atid  had 
so  far  committed  yourself  as  to  endanger  the  nest 
before  it  was  completely  feathered*.  This  is 
natural, , 

•  On  Mr.  ^ 'b  rctom  to  town  from  Kent  s  Council 

#u  held,  ae  it  wai  believed  by  in  anxious  Public,  upon  aonw 
important  dispatches  frc»n  the  Continent.  The  only  subje^ 
which  was  discussed  of  imparlance  on  that  day,  howerer, 
related  to  a  propositian  made  in  the  openness  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman's  heart,  that,  convinced  of  the  difficulties  i 
tvhich  threatened  Administration  from  without  and  within, 
he  deemed  it  expedient  to  make  such  arrangements  as  mighf 
induce  a  certain  High  Authority  ta  lalce  other  men  to  bis  con. 
fidence,  at  the  same  time  reserving  to  themselves  the  choice 
and  lejeftioo  of  certain  places,  pensions,  remunerations,  &c. 
tec.  The  discussion  {it  cannot  be  called  '  a  debate)  waa 
spirited,  but  of  short  duration,  and  if  I  am  right]}'  in- 
fermed,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  did  not,  as  umal,  take 
ii  middle  course,  but  vcer'd  completely  round,  and  joined 
with  bis  brother  councillors  in  an  unanimous  and  manty  re- 
(olutioB — 
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mtaral,  and,  if  true,  I  onlf  coDdemo  jonr  too 
easy  acquiescence  in  what  you  must  bavc  knowa 
to  be  uD&ir  at  tbe  time — for  it  api>can  as  it'  tbe 
sandioQ  to  future  procecdii^  hinged  here,  rather 
tbaa  in  tbe  High  Quaner  so  often,  and  so  iiiddU> 
cately  alluded  to. 

The  Libel  in  question,  Sir,  does  not  merely  in 
the  tone  c^  authority  give  the  secret  ia&%  of  this 
affair;  but,  without  appealing  to  assume  tbe  part 
of  a  Casuist,  it  boldly  asserts  that  you  are  still 
inclined,  "  strongly  inclined  to  com^  with  every 
just  and  boaourable  wish  of  Mr.  Pitt."  Are  we 
to  judge.  Sir,  by  in^lication  then,  that  the  terau. 
of  that  Hon.  and  Right  Hon.  Geatlemao  were 
axpat  and  disboHourabU  ? — If  it  mean  any  thing, 
what  can  it  mean  else  ? — And  here.  Sir,  let  mc 
ask,  can  you  lay  your  head  on  your  piilou'  saris- 
fied  with  the  cajolings  of  artful  Dependents,  and 
the  soothing  influence  of  adulation  ? — Can   Con- 

•olution — to  keep  their  pUcei  as  long  as  ihoy  were  %Ue. 
From  this  period  tbe  opening  greaineu  of  Admliiistniiait 
■uy  be  iUted,  how- 

Nihil  CM  ^ood  credere  de  le 

"  Bat  wbeie  Hat  thitPraxilyleibecn  prjing!"  cry  tho be- 
trayed BietbrcD.  I  auswer — Walts,  wc  have  long  been  told, 
bave  can — that  tbtte  verj  lualb,  aboDt  two  year»  and  a 
lialf  ago,  bad  pouths  alsOj  I  very  shrewdly  stnpcA.  Why 
then  miy  tbcy  not  babble  a  little  to  me,  who  cau  toni  tfadc 
chit  chat  to  uicb  good  purpose  * 

science 
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science  be  so  silenced  by  the  career  of  power  as 
to  sufFerwithout  some  murmur  the  transgression 
of  the  first  and  n;iost  important  principle  of  mo-  ' 
rahty  ? — Can  ingratitude  have  so  varnished  her 
hateful  form,  as  to  have  glided  imperceptibly  into 
your  heart,  and  called  up  smiles  to  court  the  fa- 
vour and  to  make  proselytes  of  those  whose  princi- 
ples, habit  and  education  had  taught  you  to  des- 
pise ? — 'Tis  strange,  'tis  passing  strange,  too  mucU 
'  for  pur  belief— yet  fafts  are  stubborn,  and  sur- 
mise has  almost  shaken  hands  with  convi£);ion. 
One  only  alternative  is  left,  by  which  you  may 
escape  the  obloquy  that  general  comment  on  your 
private  character  is  in  the  aft  of  producing—You 
must  acknowledge  that  the  false  zeal  of  surround- 
ing, infatuated,  and  too  deeply  interested  friends, 
has  led  them  to  countenance  untruths,  and  to 
afford  the  apparent  sanflion  of  Government  to 
the  circulation  of  fabricated  calumnies — or  you 
must,  with  such  overbearing  evidence  attached  to 
the  charge,  submit  to  be  esteemed  the.spring  and 
fountain-head  of  this  unjust,  unmerited,  and  un- 
dignified assault  upon  your  Predecessor  in  office, 
your  former  Patron,  and  yourfirst  Friend. 
I  have  the  Honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your's,  &c.  &c. 

FITZALBION. 


.LETTER 
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LETTER  Vni. 
T«  ihe  Sight  Htm.  Henry  Addinpan,  &e.  &c. 

Sffi,  oa.  18,  ins. 

ON  a  ftmner  oocasioa  I  cursoriijr  notkxd  a 
Teiy  coiis[ncuous  and  most  extraordinary  par^nph 
of  the  Govcnimcnt  Pampklet,  wbicfa  attonpcs  to 
fix  the  chaige  of  foUj  and  drivcUing  upoo  any 
nuD  who  could  at  any  time  have  eatcitained  the 
smallest  degiee  of  confidence  in  the  doobilily  of 
the  late  Peace.  Tbc  frivolous  iosoience  <rf^  sadi  - 
an  obserratbn,  comings  which  1  assert-  it  does, 
from  Ministers  themselres,  woold  require  no  Air- 
ther  inceative  to  geoeral  iodigaation,  than  its  own 
laboured  publicity  ;  but  it  has  produced  an  cfieft 
veiy  different,  I  pFcsume,  from  that  which  your 
Jriends  intended,  or  the  Treasury  Advocate  bad 
in  contemplation  when  be  made  it.  A  man, 
when  he  is  told  that  he  has  committed  himself, 
or  finds  that  be  has  £dlen  into  any  palpable  error, 
very  naturally  recurs  to  the  circumstances  which 
led  him  astray,  and  to  the  a&uatiog  cause  of  bis 
haung  diverged  from  bis  regular  and  steady  line. 
When,  therefore,  the  majority  of  the  People  of 
Great  Britain — who  certainly  were,  by  every  art  of 
persuasion,  and  every  trick  of  office, -which  they 
were 
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were  &r  from  suspeiSing  at  the  time,  duped  into 
the  idea  of  the  Peace  being  so  carried  as  to  admit 
no  doubt  of  its  permanency — are  told  that  diey 
are  ideots  and  drivellers  for  giving  any  credit  to 
the  assurances  of  Government*  ^nd  should  bury 
their  fpUy  and  credulity  in  some  bye-pkce  or  cor- 
ner, it  is  not  very  extraordinary  that  they  should 
feel  inclined  to  ask,  by  what  means  they  were 
first  led  to  adopt  an  opinion  now  so  scouted  and 
so  abundant  in  disgrace.  The  result  of  their  in- 
quiry must  establish  the  point  upon  which  the 
learned  Editor  and  myself  are  at  issue ;  whether 
the  believers  in  the  durability  of  the  Peace  were 
besotted  by  the  dullness  of  their  own  perceptions, 
or  by.the  communicating  influence  of  yoq,  Sir, 
aod  your  Administration ; — whether,  in  sliort, 
N^ure  has  played  them  a  slippery  tricL.  or  that 
they  have  been  made  fools  of  by  Mr.  Adpimg- 

TON. 

The  merits  of  the  Tre»ty  of  Amiens^  taken  ab- 
stra&ediy*  are  foreign  to  the  present  question.  I 
never  could  consider  it  as  a  Peace  of  glory,  or  a 
aubjeft  of  National  Gratuktion ;  still  it  sheathed 
the  swoid  of  desolation  and  blood,  and  was  so 
iat  welcome  to  every  friend  of  humanity.  Th« 
terms  were  universally  admitted  to  be  excessive  i 
and  my  Lord  Gsenvili.b  truly  described  the  re- 
lative state  of  the  Contracting  Parties,'  when  he 
made  the  uti posiideiit  the  basis  9f  the  Negotiation 
L  z  on 
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on  the  part  of  the  French,  whilst  the  British 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  status  ijuo  ante  bel- 
Ivm.  Peace,  such  as  itwas,  met  the  wishes  of 
some  part  of  the  Community,  though,  upon  the 
whole,  it  was  received  with  a  chiihng  indifference, 
And  considered,  .as  your  new. adherent  Mr.  Shb- 
siDAN  charitably  painted  ii^,  such  as  we  might 
be  glad  of,  but  could  not  possibly  be  proud  of. 
You,  Sir,  belield  the  public  opinion  through 
the  medium  of  your  own  feelings  j  and  that  they 
played  the  parasite,- may  be  easily  traced  in  the 
terms  which  you  applied  to  the  Negotiation,  and 
its  ultimate  result,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
Definitive  Treaty — this  is  farther  confirmed  by 
the  publication  of  a  similar  opinion  in  the  Pam- 
phlet of  your  Defender,  who  informs  us  that  "  the 
Ministers  vrere  cevfidetti  of  having  deserved  well  ; 
ihey  had  (says  he)  obldined  a  Peace  for  the  Country 
beyond  the  hopes  of  the  -wisest  and  most"  sanguins  of 
iheir  weU'Wishers."  You,  Sir,  at  the  period  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded,  declared  in  the  House, 
that  you  felt  convinced  the  People  hail'd  your 
Peace  as  a  blessing — but  did  you  stop  here  F  no. 
Sir — "  it  was  a  blessing  (you  continued)  wbicb 
would  he  long  preserved  by  a  jysl em  of  firmness  and  _ 
tonciliaiion .'"  And  yet  now  we  are  officially  ri- 
diculed and  contemned — we  are  pointed  at  by 
every  Clerk  in  the  Treasbry,  for  ever  having 
entertained 
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sntertained  an  idea  of  its  durability*.  "  Go- 
vernment (says  our  Editor),  surely  did  not  en- 
courage too  sanguine  a  hope  of  the  duration  of 
Peace,  when  they  described  it  to  be  *»»  experiment" 
When,  Sir,  was  it  ever  described  to  be  an  expe- 
riment, until  its  failure  was  evident  to  all  ? — Did 

*  The  Ptiblk  might  hire  had  nther  lest  confidence  ip  the 
dunbility  of  ibe  Peace,  in  spite  of  the  MVaxxoaa  of  the  Ms- 
nicter,  that  it  ijiiotiU  lang  b*  fnur^tJ,  h«d  they  bee  i\  aware 
that  it  turn  never  intended  ta  comform  tt  a  leading  Article  tj  ■ 
the  Treaty  af  Amient,  and  that  it  had  hem  reialved,  before 
the  Faith  af  the  Conntrj  had  been  fltdged  t»  the  fulfilment  t(f 
it,  that  Malta  th$uld  be  retaititd  at  all  evenli.  But  thu  ha> 
afibided  as  one  of  those  happy  specimens  of  Ministerial  secrecy 
%o  much  extolled  by  the  hired  Panegymts  of  the  Party.  It 
was  kept  in  the  back  ground,  and  therefore  I  must  think  it 
unfair  to  neat  as  (Simpletong  as  we  peribrce  acknowledge 
ourselves  to  be),  with  such  tauntingconteniptfoToaf  ctedulityf 
I  do  not  pretend  to  asiurae  that  wc  may  not  have  so  far  de« 
generated  from  the  good  Old  Stock,  as  to  have  merited  the 
disgraceful  charge  of  being  Feoli  by  Nature,  but  we  were 
nnquestionably,  as  far  ai  the  Minister  posiessed  the  power 
»f  making  ctnverti  (tuad  some  illastiioos  instances  have  oc 
coned  of  late},  made  the  fools  of  Mr.  AiiDiiicTOSalsO) 
and  this  infereiKe  very  natarally  pieienti  itself  upon  reading 
the  elegant  Reproach  upon  the  Country ;  or  rather,  itisdrawn 
by  the  Editor  himself— that  whoever  could  be  made  the  dope 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman's  statementi  or  professions, 
must  be  that  Fool  by  Nature,  by  which  the  Near  Ohurver 
so  qiiuntly  aod  delicately  designates  the  People  gf  Great 
Britain^ 
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ic  aot  first  run  a  gauntlet  of  titles^  and  was  oot  \t 
principally  consideied  as  unlikely  to  be  infrared* 
because,  by  giving,  up  every  thing,  there  remained 
nothing  to  dispute  about  ?  If,  however,  you 
now  choose  to  call  it  an  expcrimeot,  let  me  ask 
what  was  the  experiment  to  establish  ?  Was  it 
a  question  of  figures,  or  a  puzzle  at  physic^nomyp 
Was  it  a  sum  in  arithmetic,  or  whether  the 
countenance  of  Bohafaste  bespoke  sincerity  ? 
If  the  former,  the  calculation  resolves  itself  into 
this  simple  query — How  much  a  man  may  make 
of  the  remainder,  when  he  has  given  up  every 
thing  f — if  the  latter,  a  disciple  of  Lavatbb 
would  have  made  an  infinitely  better  Negotiator 
than  my  LordCoRNWALLis.  Would  the peopLs 
of  this  Country,  do  you  imagine,  Kr,  have  been 
so  tamely  acquiescent  in  the  new-fangled  doctrine 
which  you  broached  during  the  discussion  of  the 
Preliminary  Treaty  ? — Would  they  have  borne 
to  be  told,  that  the  retention  of  our  Colonies,  or 
the  preservation  of  our  Conquests,  was  an  inef- 
fectual mode  to  counterbalance  the  aggraodize- 
inent  of  France,  and  that  the  cession  of  both  was 
the  only  possible  pledge  of  security  ?  Would  they 
bave  suffered  a  Minister  to  aft  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, had  he  fairly  told  them  that  these  sacri- 
^ces  were  made  merely  to  try  an  experiment  ? 
you  afe  well  aware,  that  in  spite  of  the  degrada- 
tion to  which  this  illTgoverned  Country  is  reduced 
ky  the  measures  of  your  Administration,  that  she 
would 
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tvould  have  truShed  beneath  her  feet  the  maa 
who  had  dared  thus  to  insult  her.  It  was  your 
assurance.  Sir,  and  the  assurance  of  your  Coadju- 
tors, of  the  sincere  disposition  to  Peace  which  you 
had  discovered  in  Bonaparte — your  puUicljr 
expressed  convidion  <A  the  durability  of  the 
Peace — of  its  being  long  preserved  by  a  system  of 
firmness  and  c-oncitiaiion,  that  prevented  an  over- 
whelming clamour  against  the  terms  of  the  Treaty. 
— Would  you,  Sir,  have  been  permitted  to  will 
away  with  a  dash  of  your  pen.  Conquests  which 
had  been  earned  at  the  expence  of  ihe  best  blood 
ofBritain,  of  which  millions  of  British  money  had 
been  expended  in  the  cultivation,  and  from  which 
millions  in  return  were  calculated  to  be  drawn, 
had  you  then  declared  that  you  meant  nothing 
more  than  experiment  ? — I  have  heard  of  a  man 
setting  fire  to  a  temporary  edifice,  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  the  experiment  of  extinguishing  it ;  but 
I  have  not,  I  confess,  in  my  journey  through 
life,  met  with  one  mad  enough  to  try  the  same 
experiment  upon  his  own  dwelling,  in  which  were 
his  wifei  his  children,  his  friends,  domestics,  and 
treasures ;  or  attempt,  at  the  risk  of  his  whole  pos* 
sessions,  to  establish  a  point  so  doubtful  in  its 
effeft,  and  so  &tal  in  its  fliilure. — Such  a  Philo- 
sopher must  fall  under  the  censure  of  being  Na- 
ture's Fool,  without  requiring  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Addington's  ratiocinations. — No,  Sir,  if 
Peace  was  an  experiment,  it  was  an  experiment 
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oQ  the  side  of  Bonaparte,  who  faas  succeeded 
in  every  part  of  it. — He  has  gained  by  it  the 

experience  of  our  imbecility — he  has  gained  aii 
the  Conquests  and  Colonies  made  in  the  course 
of  a  long  and  successful  War ;  he  has  gained 
time  to  make  new  Continental  acquisitions  %  and 
he  has  gE^ined  the  advantage  (the  greatest  of  all, 
as  it  respefts  the  Continent  of  Europe),  of  placing 
Great  Britain  in  the  light  of  an  Aggressor^ — con- 
Tiding  her  of  a  breach  of  faith,  and  de^^ing 
her  in  the  eye  of  surrounding  Nations.  I  mucU 
fear,  that  the  frame  and  nature  of  our  Constitu- 
tion will  not  stand  the  expence  of  many  more 
such  experiments !  Your  Friend,  Sir,  who  pro- 
fesses to  maintain  a '  paradox  (a  profession  that 
was  certainly  unnecessary  to  any  person  who  has 
read  his  Pamphlet),  laments  that  we  had  not  more 
Conquests,  more  Acquisitions — not  to  balance  our 
losses,  but  that  we  mgbt  have  given  them  Hpf 
This  savours  more  of  system,  Sir,  than  any  thing 
Vhich,  with  the  strictest  attention,  1  have  been 
able  to  discover  in  your  Administration  ;  for  the 
principle  which  leads  you  to  thtnk  the  Coimtry 
better  without  her  Colonies,  may  be  traced  in 
your  conduft  towards  the  Volunteers:  you,' no 
doubt,  consider  them  a  more  effei^ive  force  with- 
out arms  in  their  hands,  and  therefore  refuse  to 
supply  them  with  such  useless  weapons  of  defence. 
The  Enemy  is  at  our  very  gates,  and  our  ^olun-, 
t^ers  arc  unarmed  1-^"  Tiue^",  you  say,  **  bue 
they 
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they  are  Volunteers  still,  and  the  Country  U  to 
be  saved  by  the  brave  Volunceers :  we  hav« 
publicly  thanked  them  for  their  future  services, 
and,  if  we  think  it  expedient,  w?  may  give 
them  arms  at  some  future  opportunity."  This,  I 
suspeft,  will  be  something  like  your  early  naVal 
preparations ;  and  a  Volunteer  without  arms  is 
no  bad  accompanyment  to  a  ship  Without  sai- 
lors! 

But,  Sir,  how  can  you  imagine  the'  Country 
will  submit  to  be  laughed  at  by  your  hirelings^ 
for  having  credited  your  assertions,  and  relied  oK 
your  promises  ?  Is  the  high  authority  of  Governs 
ment  to  become  the  stage  of  a  rtvountebank  ?  Is 
the  tone,  the  character  of  diplomacy  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  of  chicanery  and  decep- 
tion ?  Why,  Sir,  if  you  really  felt  the  Peace,  t 
Peace  ofexperiment,  as  you  would  haVeus  beliftvfe, 
did  you  not  wait  the  gradual  development  of  its 
operation  ?  Did  yoii  observe  that  Bon  apaut^  ^at 
<Jown  digued  and  harassed,  like  a  man  after  bat- 
tle, throw  aside  his  ^rmodr,  lay  by  his  5V7ord  id 
tbe  scabbard,  add  turn  bis  tKoughts  merely  td 
the  ads  of  Peace  dnd  to  his  dohiestic  duties  I* 
Did  Ht  not,  on  the  Contrary,  stalk  forth,  and  lay 
his  devastating  hand  upon  the  Italian  Republic  ^ 
Did  be  not  pursue  his  system  of  aggrandisement 
fending  our  Negotiations  with  hini  f  And  yet, 
when  the  Definitive  Treaty  was  signed,  was  th«c 
:t  moment  lost  in  dismantling  our  Navy,  or  dis- 
banding oor  Artny  ?  Did  w&  ndt  outstrip  the 
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usual  routine  ^  business  to  put  ourselves  in  a 
State  to  cry  out  to  France,  "  Tliere,  see  our  dis- 
position— see  what  wc  have  done ! "  witliuut  once 
looking  to  Bonaparte,  or  thinking  to  regulate 
our  motions  by  his — still  you  assured  us  ot  th? 
First  Consul's  sincerity,  and  the  angry  tumult  of 
your  soul  would  have  crushed  the  during  Libellist 
w\io  could,  even  suspeift  the  gentle,  tra<ftable, 
and  humble-minded  Despot  of  Frante. — Were 
the  People  to  suppose  th»t  men  entrusted  with 
their  rights,  their  properties,  their  lives  "and 
liberties,  were  so  utterly  destitute  of  foresight, 
prudence,  and  precaution,  as  to  rely  upon  a  lite-^ 
ral  profession,  which  is  all  you,  Sir,  could  havq 
trusted  to,  from  tlie  Enemy? — could  they  imai 
gine  that  with  fhc  best  means  or  information 
pf  what  was  adually  going  forward,  the  word  of 
Government  was  not  to  be  relied  on? — No,  Sir, 
the  Country  had  been  in  the  habit  of  confiding 
for  eighteen  years  in  jhe  charafter,  integrity,  ve- 
racity (ind  talents  of  Administration. — They  have 
only  now  learnti  and  that  to  the  cost  of  the  little 
popularity,  as  a  well-meaning  man,  which  your 
friends  conceived  yop  once  to  possess,  that  they 
}^ve  been  deceived,  and  that  they  are  laughed 
at  for  their  credulity,  They  have  parted  with 
their  Conquests  and  their  Colonies,  and  now  are 
told  they  were  given  v>p  as  an  experiment,  ta 
purchase  a  phantom.  They  are,  in  short,  termed, 
drivellers  ani^  fools  by  those  Ministers  whose  a£ts. 
]}aye  deceived  tjien) — and  tertned  ^,  because  they 
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believed  what  \\i%  Majesty's  Confidential  SeN 
Taiit  told  them,  and  trusted  in  assurances  .^hich 
his  every  public  a«ft  confirmed;— Whether  a  People 
so'  treated  are  fools  by  Nature,  or  by  Mr.  Ad- 
i>ingtoh*s  persuasion,  I  leave  others  to  decide^ 
If  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  so  cajoled  again, 
they  must  be  found  guiltj"  of  the  charge  of  follyj 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  result. 

I  have  the  Honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Yours,  &c. 

FITZ-ALBiON. 


LETTBK 


"Pe  the  Right  Hon.  Heiwy  Addingion,  Wc.  &c. 

SIR,  Ofl.  2fl,  1S03. 

I  NEVER  knew  a  man  o&tiousiy  forward 
in  bis  own  defence,  who  did  not  excite  Suspicion, 
and  lead  tlic  world  to  imagine  that  he  was  merely 
a/uicipathg  .some  meditated  and  well-founded 
attack  upon  hi^  charader  or  cooduft.  But  when 
to  this  over-anxictjr  to  vindicate  himself,  is  super- 
added equivocation  and .  subterfi^e  ;  when  we 
bear  him  on  one  occasion  unsaying  what  he  has 
atfirmed  on  a  former,  and  bnngii^  forward  con- 
tradiAory  evidence  to  establish  bis  innocence, 
suspicion  would  cease  to  be  the  sensation  of  the 
public  mind,  and  doubt  would  vanish  before  the 
convidioa  of  his  guilt.  That  sucli  are  the  yn-; 
favourable  appearances  that  attach  to  your  cause, 
from  the  indiscreet  defence  and  unjustiBable  zeal 
of  yourself  and  family,  you  are  by  this  time,  no 
doubt,  sorely  sensible.  The  many  inconsisten- 
cies which  charafterize  the  Pamphlet  universally, 
as  it  is  justly,  attributed  to  the  agency  of  Go- 
vernment, are  but  so  many  irrefragable  proofs  of 
its  falsehood ;  and  J  trust  that  should  the  day 
arrive  wliln  a  Defender  and  Advocate  upon  a. 
mora 
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more  important  service  may.  be  needed,.. ]k)u  wiH 
learn  from  your  late  tfror  (to  give  it  no  harsher  a 
name),  that  little  is  to  be  gained  by  duplicity,  and 
that  an  attempt  to  degrade  high  character  is  the  last 
and  worst  mean  you  can  employ  to  vindicate  your 
own.  Your  friends  had  hoped,  no  douljt.that  the 
effcft  of  its  calumny  would  have  operated,  whilst 
the  Littel  itself  (so  opportunely  published  at  the 
rising  of  Parliament)  wouk)  be  forgotteo — they 
thought  that,  like  other  ephemeral  produAions, 
it  might  afford  a  nine  day's  gossip,  but  that  tJic 
sting  only  would  remain  by  the  month  of  Novem- 
Set.  They  did  not  calculate  u^on  the  advan- 
tage of  novelty,  having  in  their  zeal  foigottea 
that  an  Official  i.ibel  was  .a  phenonxnon  in  the 
ahnah  of  British  Pontics.  Strange  therelbre  ttt 
say.  Fame  has  done  more  for  the  work  than  its 
Fabricators  either  hoped  or  intended.  It  was 
imagined,  no  doubt,  that  the  docility  with  which 
tfw  People  bent'  beneatb  a  Pow^'that  could  not 
command  resped  or  attention  in  the  various  De- 
partments of  Office  *,  would  be  as  favourable  to 

the 

*  It  ii  taid  that  Mi.  A- baviiig  beard  mocli  of  the 

dJEcpotCfitf  which  piBTailed  through  the  whole  Naval  D?.. 
partm^nt,  and  of  the  Ul.itateof  praparation  in  which  w^iiood 
at  I  particular  feriod,  prevailed  on  himself  by  a  week's  im- 
bitfi.tio.n  of  resoli^tion,  to  encounter  thf  First  Lotd,  and  ex. 
plain  the  qeceiMCy  of-malung  certain  chan^  for  the  good  of 
tbe.I'ubUc.Suvkci^  TMRigKtUon.GepiIeiiun,  the  ujjwuty. 

aod 
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dte  d'meminatba  of  penoml  calamnr,  as  it  hid 
been  toterant  cowards  the  cnon  and  weaknesses 

of 

«&d  kUuscu  of  rluKt  s>cr«n  ire  kctmn  to  a!!  -who  bre 
CTcr  leca  or  t.cr:-<c;ted  vi;b  fuoi,  propoMd  to  EuaKif  lo 
■dim  dvvn  ihc  ar.st:«MK  pR>;x>urioa  of  ReiigBaiicn,  hr 
paDuiioc*  peculurl/  hU  0*n.  Hit  exoni  a 
TV  Nobk  Earl,  dwsgb  i 
iHMclft  waiicd  mib  fcaniig  iapacioKe  far  a  fair  inri^bt 
ioio  the  iubjed  oi  ibi*  Oficial  Vbiudcn.  Woond  v^  at, 
lw(  lo  a  pitch  of  uopfccolcDted  energy,  tbe  Pranics  ^xtkc 
of  '<  duiatu£i^iion— of  popoUi  opioioo — of  fKouarj  lacri- 
iee*  of  Party  to  tlie  inmeiti  of  the  Public — of  tlie  policy  of. 
bending  n>  ibe  roice  of  tbe  Ytof\t."  When  the  Noble  Kiil, 
nnnng  roand  wiib  ativirable  gaiety,  rc|4icd — "  Tbrm  vfy 
Ja  mt  TOD  xttipit"  EndnrmsmcDt  palsied  ibc  appovd 
Party — ibe  coantenafloe  fell ;  ii  was,  bowever,  bat  a  mooxK. 
rarf  dejcAion^  Smiles  flew  to  ibeir  dd  retting  place* :  tbe 
Rigbi  Hon.  Genllenun  took  hii  leare  with  cordiality — felt 
bappy  wben  be  bad  reached  tbe  ooter  gate,  and  in  a  lew  weeks 
■obscquenl  to  this  intercsiing  interriew,  it  waaU  bare  been 
dceiDcd  petty  treason  in  the  Cabinet  to  have  itfleAcd  npon  any 
INK  measure  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty !  I  remember  a  cir- 
cpmsfance  in  ibe  life  of  Lord  Cbathah,  relative  toa  secret 
expedition,  in  1763,  which  that  pompt  and  energetic  States- 
nen  wished  to  bare  prepared  by  a  certain  day.  TIk  Heads 
of  Departments  declared  the  nttcr  impossibility  of  getting 
ibings  ready  at  jo  short  notice.  Hie  Minister  sent  for  bis 
Secretary,  Wood,  at  midnight,  and  dispatched  him  to  Lord 
AvsoH,  then  Fir»l  Lord  of  the  AdmiralCy,  with  thii  lacoaic 
message :— "  If  Lord  Amsox  does  not  obey  my  orders,  I 
win  impeach  him."  AndtoLardLiGoaiEBandSrCRABt.es 
FaBDeaici  the  same,  with  the  addition  to  ibe  latter,  that 
"  iTHis  MatEsTi's  ordcn  were   not  ioiirfediaiely  obeyed, 

they 
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pf  Administration.  But,  Sir,  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  the  Country  might  induce  the  Public  to 
bear  an  evil  in  silence,  when  the  remedy  wa» 
hazardous  or  didkult.  They  took  their  tone>  as  - 
they  have  imbibed  their  spirit,  from  the  manly 
politics  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  of  opinion  *'  that 
the  fun^ions  of  the  Executive  Power  might  be 
suspended,  and  the  regular  means  of  communi' 
cation  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Throne 
cut  off  for  weeks,  perhaps  months,  by  an  attempt 
to  displace  one  Administration  and  to  introduce 
a  new  one."  To  this  you  may  attribute  the  pa- 
tient forbearance  of  the  People,  during  the  va-r 
ciUating  measures  adopted,  rejected,  changed,  re- 
versed, and  renewed,  by  your  Administration; 
but  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  acqui- 
escence was  to  extend  to  extra-official  Vices ;  that 
the  charader  of  a  Statesman,  to  whom,  bis  Libeller 
is  compelled  to  admit,  the  People  looked  up  and 
felt  that  Troy  could  be  defended  by  no  other 
arm,  should  be  anonymously  vilified  by  the  offi- 
cials of  Government !  That  baseness,  treachery, 
and  deceit,  should  be  made  charges  against  a 
man,  whose  advice,  even  in  the  degraded  pidlurs  • 
drawn  of  him  by  the  cloaked  assassins  of  his  fair 

fbey  were  the  lagt  he  should  f  vet  receive  !"  In  spice  of  iw- 
foiiibiiitiet,  the  thing  was  done,  and  the  expedition  ready  to 
the  hour.  But  the  sway  of  Ministers  should  have  nothing 
personal  in  it;  the  men  should  naikx  visible,  forsooth,  in  the 
a£b  of  theii  aathority.    Fiildle  Ciddkl 

name, 
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natne,  is  .allowed  to  be  the  best  hope  of  the  State, 
was  t«o  glaringly  ioconsi stent— too  base  a  viola- 
tion of  decency,  as  well  03  precedent,  ■  not  to  dis- 
gust' every  honest  man,  and  oifend  those  even 
who  had  hitherto  given  you  credit  ibr  candour 
and  good  intention. 

To  the   unbroken  friendship    of    dy    Lord ' 
GsENTiLLS  and  Mr.  Pitt,   your  Defender  at- 

,  tributes  the  loss  of  the  latter  Gentleman's  sup- 
ptMt  of  your  Administration.  But  though  you 
have  been  deprived,  he  says,  of  his  personal  re- 
g;ard,  you  still  have  received  his  support  and  ap- 
probation in  every  one  of  your  measures.  You 
are  well  aware,,  Sir,  of  the  injustice  and  falsehood 
of  this  assertion—^jut  it  remains  uncontradiflcd 
by  you— 1  think  I  may  be  able  to  point  out  an- 
other and  a  more  efficient  cause  for  tha  Dissolu*- 
tion  of  that  Friendship,  which  induced  your  gfeat 

■  Predecessor  to  support  you  in  spite  of  the  early 
Errors  of  your  Administration — that  Friendship 
which  led  him  to  hope  that  Amendment  might 
succeed  Experience,  and  that  by  his  Assistance 
snd  Advice,  a  more  decided  tine  of  conduit  might 
be  pursued"— that  Friendship  which  rendered  him 
deaf  to  tha  Remonstrances  of  those  who  would 
have  drawn  him  from  the  support  of  a  Govern- 
nient  which  seemed  to  threaten  destruAion  to  all 
who  were  concerned  in  it— that  Friendship,  with- 
out which,  you  do  not  hesitate  to  admit,  you  ne- 
ver could  have  actqttcd  tbe  gracioui  Offer  of  Htt 
Majesty 


(  '9  ) 

Majesty's  Confidence.  Power,  Sir,  haid  bfinded 
you,  not  merely  to  the  good  of  your  Countryj 
but  to  the  extent  of  the  talert  and  capacity  of 
your  Administration.  **  You  felt  confident  yo« 
deserved  well  for  having  obtained  «  Peace  beyond 
the  hopes  of  the  wisest  and  most  sanguine  df 
your  well-wisher! ."  If  this  be  so,-  and  1  quote 
your  friend's  words,  I  can  only  exiwress  my  admi-  ■ 
ration  at  the  moderate  hopes  enteitained  by  such  ■ 
intimate,  interested,  and  well-informed  PartizanS> 
This  confidence  in  the  good  opinioii  of  the  People, 
was  quickly  worked  up',  by-the  hvely  im^iaation 
of  your  friends,  into  popular  admiration.  Cer- 
tain newr  Friends  fyou  will  bear  me  out),  inMni> 
ated,  that  a  Statesman  who  could  thus  coliciliate  ' 
the  public  mind,  must  not,  could  not,  bro<^ 
controul  from  any  man.  Such  a  Minister  must  ' 
no  longer  be,  as  the  witlings  of  the  Old  Opposi- 
tion bad  considered  him,  a  Puppet;  that  is,  yott 
were  to  be  above  advice — though  *'  your  ibUitieS 
were  untried" — dnd  spurn  all  profferrcd  aid,  be- 
cause you  bad  determined  "  to  walk  without  the 
leading-string."  You,  Sk,  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
these  soft  insinuations — the  oily  incicose  found  . 
its  way  to  the  heart,  and  soob  penetrated  to  the 
Tcry  core.  The  sincerity,"the  good  intentions 
which  had  before,  been  considered  the  corner- 
stones of  the  fabric,  were  undermined  and  loosened 
— deceit  glided  in,  and  caution  guarded  every 
outlet. — Yes,  Sir,  that  Friend  to  whom  you  owe 
H  all 
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ftU  you  hare  erf  good,  was  told,  on  more  occa- 
sions than  one,  the  truth,  perhaps,  but  not  all 
the  truth,  oor,  I  am  sOTry  to  add,  nothing  ha  the 
frulb.  This  was  not  a  very  generally  known  iaSt  % 
but  your  Friends,  Sir,  ever  anxious  to  add  to 
^our  increasing  and  self-magnifying  bulk  of  £uiie, 
blazoned  it  forth  as  an  instance  of  your  dextrous 
policy  i  and  leaving  the  heart  to  shift  for  itself, 
endeavoured  to  raise  a  trophy,  I  will  not  say  upon 
the  weaker  part,  but  on  thu  part  which  had 
hitherto  been  considered  least  entitled  to  the 
.honours  of  a  triumph  1  *'  If,"  said  they,  "  our 
Xeader  b  capable  of  over-reaching  his  great  Pre- 
decessorj  we  need  not  despair  of  his  abilities  bang 
equal  to  the  exi^ncy  of  the  times."  This  was  s 
l^rious,  but  EomewhiU  hasty  conclusion ;  for  I 
believe  it  witl.be  admitted  that  the  dullest  rogue 
in  the  whole  cargo  of  exports  for  Botany  Bay 
might  pick  the  pocket  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or  steal  his 
purse  i  butf  \i  we  pursue  the  analc^ies  of  the  two 
cases,  I  do  not  think  that  the  People  of  Great 
.Britain  would  be  satisfied  with  the  super-eminent 
talents,  i*  his  nan  litUt  of  Barrihgtom  himself, 
as  the  Keeper  of  the  King's  Exchetjuer,  or  Turn- 
key of  the  Royal  Treasury. 

You,  however,  Sir,  shall  remain  in  undisturbed 
and  unenvied  possesion  of  the  honour  your 
Friends  have  assigned  to  you.  J  shall  not  dis- 
pute the  testimony  of  such  authorities  to  confirm 
my  statement,  that  circumstances  of  great  im- 
portance 


portance  were,  pending  the  Negotiations  in  Paris* 
withheld  from  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
that  the  greatest  man  in  the  Empire  was  deceived  t 
What,  then,  must  have  been  the  indignant  feel- 
ings of  that  Statesman  to  find  himself  so  u'hwor- 
thily  treated,  and  that.  Sir,  by  you?  It  was  ap- 
prehended by  half-conscious  incapacity*  that  he 
would  have  disapproved — yet  half-policy  ui^d 
the  necessity  of  retaining  his  support.  This 
was  to  be  secured  by  deception,  not  less  mean  in  ' 
the  promoters  of  it,  than  ruinous  to  the  Public 
Cause,  and  the  Cabinet  has,  in  its  turn,  suffered 
no  less  than  our  devoted  Country,  by  the  adop- 
tion and  devious  pursuit  of  half  measures. 

Here,  Sir,  we  find  the  real  source  of  dissatis^ 
faAion  towards  you  personally  in  the  breast  of 
Mr.  Pitt. — It  was  not,  as  implied  by  your  Dc» 
fender,  the  intrigues  of  my  Lord  Gkenville  ' 
that  worked  the  revolution  in  bis  opinion — it  . 
was  the  intrigues  of  Administration — it  was  the 
insults  given  to  the  feelings,  and  the  imposition 
.  pradised  upon  the  partiality  of  your  illustrious 
Friend,  that  first  bade  him  beware  of  too  impli- 
cit reliance  upon  all  that  was  told  him, — It  was 
the  development  of  the  weak  and  imbecile  lin« 
of  conduct  which  had  been  so  secretly  and  fotiti-' 
tally  pursued,  that  di^;\i5ted  him.  He  might 
have  pardoned  in  the  individual,  what  could  not 
be  overlooked  when  the  interests  and  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Empire  he  bad  more  than  once  saved, 
N  %  were 
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Vere  involved  and  endangered.  He  was,  thercr 
fore,  alarmed  and  ofTended,  and  thus  far  our 
learned  Editor  and  myself  have  met  at  one 
point — "  that  Mr.  Addington  has  been  deprived 
of  Mr.  Eitt's  friendship;"  but  it  will  be  long 
ere  we  meet  at  the  second — "  that  every  one 
of  his  measures  has  received  his  (Mr.  Pitt's) 
support  and  approbalion/'^This  is  ih'e  Jesuiti- 
cal echo  of  the  Treasury  Bench  w^tch-word, 
and  <he  principle  of  men  and  not  measures  is 
most  liberally  insinuated  against  the  £x-Minis- 
ter.  But  let  me  .'sk.  Sir,  does  the  line  which 
Mr.  Pjtt  took  upon  Mr.  Patten's  Motion, 
form  one  of  the  proofs  of  his  unvaried  approba- 
tion*, or  are  the  Debates — and  a  second  division 
upon 

*To^e(endMr.PiiT  against  the  weak  and  Isboured  attacki 
Bpoii  this  memorable  occasion,  would  be  to  insult  his  leelingt, 
and  degrade  his  charafier. — Shall  a  man  have  need  to  defend 
a  condoflt  which  the  conscientious  knowledge  of  his  duty 
piompli  i    Forbid  it  Honour ! — ^Thc  late  I^inister  had  pledged 

^"himself  to  support  his  Successor  as  long  as  he  conduced  the 
affairs  of  Government  upon  the  same  broad  and  prirKJpIed 
icale,  which  had  rendered  the  name  of  Britain  feared  or  be- 
loved throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe. — This  line  (or  a 
diort  period  was  pursued.  Then  sprung  up  a  new  and  child, 
ith  policy  ;  or,  rather,  no  policy — an  unsystematic  deviation 
from  all  acknowledged  principles  of  Government,  which 
alarmed  him. — For  a  time,  he  trusted  to  its  being  ^  tempo, 
rary  aberration  from  tight,  and  looked  to  new  measures  as 
the    result  of  better  counsel. — He  saw,  however,  the  rank 

•    apostacy  adhered  to  ag  tenacioasly  at  the  total  lack  of  consist. 
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upon  the  Property  Tax,  to  be  considered  as  illus- 
trative of  his  uniform  support  of  all  your  mea- 
sures ?  Conscious  how  truly  it  had  been  merited, 
your  friends  no  doubt  expected  bis  decided 
and  thwarting  opposition  to  all  your  proposi- 
tions, and  looked  to  their  own  annihilatioa 
from  the  angry  breath  of  his  ■  nostrils. — With 
this  impression  upon  their  minds,  it  was  pet- 
baps  natural  that  they  should  construe  his  fcv- 
bearance  into  support,  and  his  silence,  -  upftn  the 
ground  of  an  old  proverb,  into  approbation  j — but. 
Sir,  his  conduit  referred  not  to  you  jior  to  your 
Administration — He  felt  that  difficulties  might 
arise  in  a  change  of  Ministers,  and  determined  to 

'  ency  in  the  MiiiUtcrial  PbaUnx  could  pennlt. — HU  daty  wu 
clear — he  did  not  atteiupt  to  harass  the  GoverDinent  in  the 
boor  of  difficulty  and  embatrassmeDt — bat  he  diiapprored  the 
line  they  were  pursuing,  and  did  not  disguise  the  feelings  to 
which  the  imbecility  and  rashness  of  thtx  men  gave  btrth; 
When,  therefore,  the  great  question  of  general  Impeachment 

-  wai  brought  forward,  what  part,  aa  a  Statesman  and  at'  a  Mm 
pf  Honour,  could  he  possibly  talcc,  except  the  one  which  he 
inanfully  adopted  ? — He  could  not  cond«nn  in  lets,  because  he 
tad  approv^  in  fart. — He  could  not,  contrary  to  ever^ 
feeling  of  conscientious  teAitade,  solemnly  rote  unqualified 
approbation,  because  he  had  perceived  serious  cause  for  dis- 
approval of  the  conduA  of  the  men  in  power.  He  waved  the 
qoeitton,  not  less  from  a  detite  to  avoid  any  specific  pledge 
en  the  part  of  the  House,  than  from  a  feeling  of  the  critical 
and  awfid  circuoutances  in  which  the  Country  had  been  lo 
friminaUy  iiiTolT«d. 

watch, 
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watch,  with  the  feelings  of  a  conscienttoos  guar- 
dian, the  Constitution  which  be  perceived  to  be 
in  danger,  and  to  avert,  by  every  means  his  great 
mind  could  suggest,  the  storm  which  threatened 
the  Country  from  wiihout.— It  wilt  not  be  amiss, 
however,  to  inquire  of  your  Defender,  how  he  or 
yourself  can  reconcile  this  avowal  of  Mr.  Pitt*8 
constant  support  and  approbation  of  all  your  mea- 
sures, with  the  principle  of  the  Pamphlet,  if  any 
principle  can  be  considered  as  predominant  in  it, 
which  goes  to  censure  and  stigmatise  that  Gcn-^ 
tieman  and  his  friends  for  having  promised,  but 
having  disconlinued  their  support  ? — I  take  no  ad- 
Tantage  of  an  isolated  sentence — It  is  ati  open  and 
decided  assertion,  not  that  Mr.  Pitt  did  at  one 
time  support  and  approve,  but  that  be  has  sup- 
ported and  approved  every  measure  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dimgton's  Administration.  I  do  not  assume 
too  much,  surely,  when  1  infer,  that  the  whole 
beat. and  purport  of  the  Treasury  Pamphlet  is  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Pitt  is  condemnabte  for  having 
withdrawn  his  approbation ;  that  be  did  promise 
support,  but  that  he  on  the  contrary  amugned  or 
impeded  your  measures  j  and  yet  you  now  make  . 
your  Advocate  declare  that  he  has  supported  and 
approved  your  whole  Political  ConduA — So  much 
iot  Consistency.  Let  us  proceed,  however,  from 
this  declaration  of  Mr.  Pitt's  uniform  supped 
^nd  approbation,  a  few  pages  further,  where  w« 
shall  not  only  find  a  very  explicit  self-coatradic- 

tiQn 
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tion  of  itt  but  a  new,  most  extraordinary)  and 
equally  selfcontratUAory  charge  against  the  late 
Minister — "The  Parliamentary.  Conduft  (ob- 
serves our  Editor),  of  Mr.  Pitt  appears  decid- 
edly hostile,  and  calculated  in  a  particular  man* 
ner  to  embarrass  the  Administration  of  the  Fi- 
nances!" A  charge  more  wilfully  base,  or  more 
palpably  &lse,  was,  1  verily  believe,  never  made 
in  the  face  of  day.-^Did  Mr.  V—  insist  upon 
the  insertion  of  this  paragraph,  ur  was  it  found 
by  yourself,  Sir,  in  spite  of  that  able  Financicr*s 
pre-instru<ftions,  so  very  embarrassing  to  answer 
a  few  necessary,  and,  to  the  Country,  important 
questions  upon  this  subject,  that  you  think  it  fair 
to  stigmatize  a  man  who  presumes  to  put  them 
to  the  Minister,  as  a  hostile  and  disaffeAed  cha- 
rafter  ?— Sir,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  ^ 
published  a  separate  Pamphlet  for  each  depart- 
ment of  Administration,  than  to  suffer  each  to  ' 
subscribe  its  grievances,  expose  its  soreness,  re- 
gister its  errors,  and  record  its  rancour,  in  dire3; 
contradidion  to  the  assertions  of  each  other,  and 
in  countera&ion  of-  the  very  intention  which  each 
very  naturally,  took  for  the  basis  of  its  Represen- 
tations, viz.  Public  pity  for  themselvei,  and 
public  execration  against  the  crutl  men  who  could 
differ  in  opinion  so  harshly  with  new  beginners,* 
and  who  were  unwilling  that  the  Country  should 
be  lost  whilst  yQung  Gentlemen  were  serving  an 
apprenticeship! — Something  like  system    might 

have 
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hare  been  then  preserved;  but  system,  -I  am 
aware,  is  not  the  oriier  of  the  day,  nor,  till  you 
have  saffered,  in  your  own  person,  further  simi- 
W  mischances,  will  you  begin  to  perccitre  that  ~ 
something  more  is  necessary  towards  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  great  Empire,  than  an  oscillatory  policy, 
which,  like  the  regimen  of  a  hypochondriac,  must 
vary  with  every  change  of  weather,  give  way  to 
every  gust  of  fancy,  and  lend  to  no  permanent 
advantage. 

I  have  the  Honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Yours,  &c. 

FITZ-ALBION, 


LBTTEK 
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LETTER  X- 
^0  the  Right  Hen.  Henry  Addington,  &c.  &Cm 

SIR,  oa.  2g.  1603. 

IT  is  nol  possible  seriously  to  meet  did 
charge,  irom  any  quarter,  of  Mr.  Pitt's  "  hpe- 
tile  intention  of  embarrassing  the  Admtnis^' 
ticm  of  the  Finances." — If  the  present  Financial 
Arrangements,  as  tbty  now  epptar,  are  of  that 
Gentleman's  su^estion,  1  must  admit,  be  his  in-* 
tention  what  it  mighty  he  could  not  have  more 
efieftually  carried  his  point.  ]f  his  porpose  bad 
been  to  embarrass  the  Administration  of  the  Fi- 
nances, or  to  prove  himself  hostile  towards  the 
Minister,  he  could  not,  under  tho&c  circumstan- 
ces, have  displayed  more  skill  than  he  has  done 
in  producing,  under  that  Minister's  name,  a 
measure  of  Finance  which,  having  gone  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  has  passed  into  a 
Law — which  not  a  Commissioner  knows  how  to 
carry  into  cffeA — nor  (in  spite  of  demi-official 
Pamphlets,  Abstracts  and  Explanation),  which 
serve  at  best  to  make  the  darkness  visible)  an 
individual  in  the  Community  how  todecypher  or 
render  intelligible — a  measure,  in  short,  which 
must  be  revised  and  new-modelled  before  it  can 
b  be 
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be  executed.  Now,  Sir,  you  will,  perbi^K,  be 
surprized,  and  suppose  lu^  some.faithft-1  Achates 
of  your  Party»  wrapped  merely  up  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  New  Oppositionistt-  when  1  solemnly 
declare  that  1  do  think  your  former  Friend 
and  Predecessor  in  Office,  was  the  aAual  cause  of 
the  unintelligibility  and  imprai^icability  of  the 
present  Property  Siil,  as  it  must  be  called. — 
"  ViSwiat"  cries  your  Editor — "  ViSoria"  re? 
sounds  through  the  vaulted  roo^  of  the  Treasury  - 
SanSum. — **  This  is  what  we  all  have  urged,  but 
no  one  was  found  to  believe  us.  You  concede 
this." — Truly,  Gentlemen,  I  do — but  I  fear  you 
will  not  approve  my  premises,  although  there  ap- 
pears a  degree  of  harmony  in  our  conclusions.  I 
understand  that  it  was  the  avowed  intention  and  de- 
termination of  Ministry  to  form  the  present  Biil 
en  Propetly,  indirect  opposition  and  contra-disti'nc- 
tion  to  the  Income  Tax — to  define  the  line  of  the 
latter,  to  the  best  of  their  capacity,  for  the  pre- 
cise purpose  of  contrasting  it  in  all  its  bearings.  - 
Well  have  they  succeeded  in  rendering  obscure 
and  unintelligible  even  to  themselves,  that  which 
'  was  clear  and  open  to  the  meanest  comprehension, 
and  of  disfiguring  a  finished  Performance  to  make 
^t  pass  for  their  own*. 

Thus, 

*  Yet,  itrange  to  njr,  the  natural  and  invincible  antipr. 
iky  to  f};tteni,   wtnch  charaAerizes  our  fsueat  Mioif Rn, 

bM 
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Thus,  Sir,  I  am  williog  to  admit  th:U  Mr, 
Pitt  was  the  first,  tliough  innocent  cause  of  your 
present  dilemrtia. — Nay,  so  humbled  in  your  eye* 
appear  to  be  the  once  highly-rated  talents  and  opi- 
nions  of' your  illustrious  Predecesisor,  that  we  are 
told  the  ultimate  success  of  his  attempt  to  maintaia 
unimpeached,  the  credit  of  the  CbuntTyi  in  the 
Debate  respecting  the  immediate  Tax  upon  the 
Funds,  was  attributable  to  the  **  weight  of  his 
authority"  merely,  and  not  to  the  "  depth  of  bis' 
arguments,"-  (a  curious  admission  upon  the  part 
of  GpTcrnraent !)  Now  had  this  Umpire  of  the 
respedive  merits  of  Mr:  Pitt,  Sir,  and  yourself, 
attended  somewhat  more  minutely  to  the  subjed, 
he  would  in  candour  have  acknowledged,  that  the 
converse  was  the  fad.  Mr.  Pitt  opposed  the  mea" 
sure  of  taxing  the  Funds,  upop  a  principle,  and  by 

tui  led  them  into  inntunenUe  inttancet  of  the  moit  diilduh 
and  absurd  inconiiilency,  in  the  protecation  of  thia  favorit« 
meafure — apd  the  Fnbltc  Interpreter,  in  bis  firit  Part  of  the 
EvpoMtion  of  the  AA  (occupying  aviy  (isty.six  dose  piiate4 
oAavD  pages)  ipeaking  of  two  General  Headi,  aScAii^  a 
great  Clas*  of  the  People,  obserrei,  '*  The  manner  (tf  cf. 
feCling  thi)  part  of  the  Meatnre  it  temnoimt  imtrictMn  aod 
WQt  fMiirify  adapted  to  the  Gcrteral  Plan  of  tlie  Tax."  Go- 
vcpunent,  we  hope,  purpote  defraying  the  Eipcncei  of  tUt 
Poblic  Ifutniflion.  The  People  are  willing  and  ready  k 
tfiTOW  in  their  Contribationt  to  the  Treaaary  of  the  State, 
but  it  would  be  veiy  hard  to  be  compelled  to  go  to  Sphaol 
and  pay  Jot  Lcssqd*  to  inKioA  ihen  in  what  that  ContrifavtioQ 
ikoold  cooaitt. 
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tfriwmfff/j  which  were  copvincing  and  incontroveitU 
ble.  It  vi^ymr author ily.  Sir,  tli.it  carried  the  ques- 
tion by  a  majority  of  150,  against  Mr.  Pitt's 
division  of  30.  It  was  the  weight  of  that  able 
Statesman's  arguments  that  carried  his  negative*! 
question  unanimously  the  very  next  day.  That 
which  as  a  Minister,  you  were  able  to  support  by 
a  majority  of  3  to  i  on  Wednesday,  you  expoBcd 
your  Friends  and  Supporters,  by  reversing  on  the 
Thursday;  and  after  having  on  the  former  occa- 
sion combated  every  point  with  something  more 
than  sarcastic  acrimony,  ^ou  on  the  latter  made 
the  amende  bonoraSle,  by  eating  your  words,  and 
rendering  null  and  void  a  vote  proposed  by  your-  ■ 
self  four  and  twenty  hours  before,  and  passed  bjr 
a  majority  of  the  Jipperiat  Parliament ! 

So  much  for  the  charge  against  Mr.  Pitt's 
determination  to  embarrass  the  Finances  of  the 
Country,  atKl  so  much  for  the  consistency  of  the 
LtbH,  which  almost  in  the  same  breath  asserts 
that  it  was  to  his  authority,  and  not  to  his  argu- 
ments (page  66]  he  was  indebted  for  the  adop- 
tion.of  his  proposition-i-and  (page  68)  that  his 
(Mr.  Pitt's)  financial  skill,  his  coinmandlng 
ek>quencet  and  his  still  (modest)  great  influence 
in  the  Country,  would  be  a  tower  of  strength  ta 
His  Majesty's  Government ! 

Bui  ihe  ingenuity  of  your  Editor  has  discovered 

a  property  in  the  tciture  of  our  Ex-minister's 

;iiind,  and  of  its  relative  powers,  which  must 

prov? 
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prove'  to  you  a  treasure  endless  and  inexhausti- 
ble. He  is  ac  first  described  as  a  being  of  4 
superior  order — the  sublimity  of  whose  soul,  the 
depth  of  whose  information,  and  the  Maze  of 
whose  commanding  eloquence,  have  exalted,  re- 
fined, and  enlightened  mankind  !— Bur,  strange  td 
relate,  all  these  endowments  ate  temporary — 
merely  co-existent  with  office' — they  are,  as  it 
were,  but  the  llaitig  of  a  black  silk  gown,  which, 
like  the  carpet  of  Prince  Houssain,  can  bear  him 
to  every  Court  in  the  Universe,  and  instruft  him 
in  the  Atcana  of  every  .Cabinet  in  Europe,  bui( 
which,  once  thrown  by,  loses  all  its  virtues.  Thus, 
after  eighteen  years  of  self-delusion,  the  cloud 
is  dissipated,  and  the  humble  William  Pitt* 
in  rashly  giving  up  this  Panoply  of  State,  whosQ 
cotqmunicating  influence  bad  so' Jong  renderet) 
him  dreaded  by  the  few  who  did  not  love  him,  i«' 
now  discovered  to  be  a  harmless,  siingless,  inoffen- 
sive animal,  no  longer  to  be  feared  by  the  bumr 
hiest  of  bis  Hnd.  His  habits,  his  tones,  his  ges- 
tures, are  all  official,  and  lacked  to  the  cloak  of 
the  ChaiKellorsbip  of-  the  King's  Exchequer! 
The  prize  is  yours.  Sir,  lose  none  of  its  advao- 
tages — reap  them  as  your  Predecessor  has  done  j 
ind,  /  need  not  add,  beware  of  the  coDSequences 
ol  letting  go  your  hold  ! 

Is  this  then  the  su^estion  of  some  babbling 
Court  Thersites,  and  is  the  comment  which  fbl- 
Jbws,  the  wholesome  reprimand  of  some  more  pru- 
dent 
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dent  Counsellor  ?  Contd  the  cdnfasion  of  ideas 
which  has  so  frequently  betrayed  this  Public  Dc- 
fiuner  into  inconsistencies,  lead  him  to  pronounce' 
«  deliberate  censure  on  his  own  intemperate  ob- 
servations ?  **  The  first  offering  upon  the  attars 
of  our  Country  should  be  Private  Rivalries  and 
Party  Hatred  !**  Indeed  1  upon  what  principle, 
kt  me  ask,  has  this  most  principled  Publication 
been  ushered  into  public  notice }  As  a  sacrifice 
no  doubt  of  "  your  interestedy  imjust,  and  ambi' 
tiaa  pasihms  /*'  They  arc,  then,  departed  Sjnrils  ; 
and  now  you  wilt  hear  the  dispassionate  counsel 
c£  a  man,  who  cannot  in  his  Country's  cause  feel 
lukewarm.  I  know  what  I  owe  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  blessings  which  our  Forefathers  de- 
xived  and  handed  down  to  us  from  the  gradual 
cxpaitsion  of  its  excellence,  i  see  it  environed 
by  dangers  of  various  hue — I  am  told  I  can- 
not be  your  friend  and  flatterer  too— I  shall  not 
attempt  it ;  nor  can  I  deny  that  the  Administra- 
tion at  the  head  of  which  you,  Sir,  are  placed, 
are  far  from  possessing,  in  my  opinion,  or  in  .the 
judgment  oi  any  unbiassed  man  in  the  Empire  or 
in  Eurc^,  those  resources  within  younelves,  tb^ 
talent,  vigour  or  judgment,  the  genius  or  elevation 
of  sentiment  sufficient  to  meet  the  most  awful  and 
doubtful  crisis  of  our  History. — ^You  cannot,  will 
not  be  emended  at  this  sentiment,  since  you  your- 
Klf  have  not  only  acknowledgsda  but  a£ted  upon 
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it,  and  still  are  afling  upon  it*. — Every  day 
brings  us  nearer  to  our  fate,  tse  it  marked  by  a 
blact  or  white  stone — Every  hour  brings-  forth ' 
some  fresh  instance  of  deficiency  in  these  who  are 
set  up  and  appointed  to  cncoufiter  it. — Whence, 
let  me  ask,  has  arisen  this  new  over-confidence  ?— 
Has  any  great  or  importiint  point  been  carried ; — 
or  do  your  spirits  rally  as  the  danger  approaches  ? 
Levius  soUt  iimere  qui  proprius  timet, — Is  it  that 
you  have  thrown  the  die,  and  are  determined  to 

*  It  ia  reported,  and  I  repeat  it  viihaperfeflfonfideneetii 
tbe  &ft,  that  Mr.  Addimcto-r  ii  at  this 'time  endeavouioj 
CO  negotiate^  Coalition  with  the  Old  Opposiiion,  and  with 
Mr.  Fox  in  particular. — \\o«  can  thii  be  reconcUed  with 
the  isolated  attack  upoo  that  Gentleman  by  our  Treatury 
Broadiwordiman  \ — He  lays,  that  "  he  it  not  aware  of  more 
than  one  case,  in  which  Mr.  Yon  and  his  Minority  could  he 
CQuiilered  ai  a  paa«ible  Adnuoistration ;  and  that  is,  (be  sac- 
ceil  of  the  Invasion,  or  some  other  great  disaster,  which 
•honldUy  us  at  the  foot  of  Erance."  Pray  Heaven  there  be 
-^thing  prophetic  I  We  may  thank  oar  Stars,  that  as  jit 
we  arc  not  at  the  (001  of  France— but  the  terrible  dilemma 
to  which  the  weak  and  imbecile  condaA  (for  I  nait  sttU  in. 
iiu  npon  the  applicability  <rf  these  epithets,  in  sjnte  of  the 
Treasury  Editor)  of  Ministers,  have  reduced  ns,  requires  all 
the  DCiVea  of  an  Aodihotoh  to  view  our  state  with  indiffe- 
lence.  That  we  ate  open  to  disaster  under  the  influence  of 
auch  Councils,  I  feel  assured — and  ibii  is  the  very  moment, 
that  the  same  men  court  Mr.  Fox  into  Administration,'  who 
•0  lately  told  him  "  he  never  could  be  a  Minister  to  a  British 
Kl|igl" — What  strange  conclusions^  might- we  not  draw, 
hid  w«  any  &iili  ia  the  prognostics  of  old  women. 

^  abide 
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a^ide  the  hazard  of  it,  without  refle^tng  how 
many  millions  of  people  are  invblved  in  the  effeds 
.  of  your  rash  temerity?  Whence  is  this  open 
contempt  of  public  opinion,  and  this  defiance 
to  all  talent  ? — Is  it  the  acquisition  of  Mr.  Tier- 
net  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  or  the  promise  to 
Mr.SHERiDANof  a  Presidency  or  a  Secretaryship? 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  effefts  are  to  be 
deprecated  by  every  true  friend  to  his  Country- — 

.  Beware,  Sir,  you  build  not  upon  a  sandy  basis— 
lest  in  avoiding  the  phantom  of  a  Scylla,  you 
&U  headlong  into  a  substantial  Chartbpis — K 
Tory  who  throws  himself  into  the  power  of  the 
Whigs,  will  not  Bnd  a  resource  in  his  own  weak" 
ness — Pity  is  the  last  sensation  such  apostacy  will 
excite  among  those  whose  cabals  and  macbina- 
tions  have  so  long  been  baffled  by  the  principles 
which  you  are  about  to  abandon. — Is  it-  possible 
that  I  should  be  addressing  myself  to  Mr.  Aix- 
DiNGTON,  whom  1  remember,  so  short  a  time 
sincfi,  the  respectable  and  rcspedcd  Friend  of 
Mr.  Pitt  !— rl  proiFer  the  humble  advice  of  aQ 

.  individual  to  such  a  man,  to  avoid  the  consomma-' 
tionof  a  Coalition  already  begun,  from  which 
the  political  profligacy  of  France  would  turn  with 
abhorrence,  and  which  every  Briton  must  look 
upon  as  the  death-blow  to  Political  Honesty,  and 
the  signal  of  destru^ion  to  the  Constitution  of 
our  Forefathers. 

5ave  younelf  ere  it  be  too  late :  seek  those 
'  genial 
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genial  shade  where  the  duties  of  a  parent  and  a 
husband  may  conciliate  the  regards  of  private 
life.  You  cannot  be  so  paralysed  by  the  poiton 
of  flattery,  as  to  credit  the  disguised  underminer 
of  your  honour  and  your  reputation,  wljca  he 
tells  you,  that  you  are  aile,  vigoroHs,  and  /or- 
ittnaie  I    Know  you  not, 

Let  Ministers  be  what  tiejr  will, 
YoD  find  their  levees  always  fill; 
Ev*ii  those  who  hare  peffries'd  ■  «Bte, 
Whose  aA^M  cUiiq  cooMnipt  'ot  han. 

Think,  Sir,  that  though  you  cannot  by  you* 
councils  avert  the  storm  which  hangs  over  us, 
you  possess  the  negative  consolation  of  knowings 
that  it  is  in  your  power  to  retrieve  our  errors  by 
withdrawing  the  fatal  cause  that  induced  theoi, 
Banish  the  adulatory  deception  of  dependants—  ' 
listen  to  the  words  of  sincerity — correA  and  com- 
pose your  mind,  and  be — any  thing  bqt  what  yoi) 

BTfi, 

Pow'r  by  the  breath  of  Flattery  fnin'^ 

Tbs  more  it  swells,  is  nearer  borst ; 

The  hobble  br«ks,  the  gew-gtw  widf,  ^ 

And  in  a  dirtx  tear  Jeicends. 

I  have  the  Honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Yours>  &c. 

FIT2-ALBI0N, 
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LETTER   XI. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Addington,  He.  ifc.  i 

! 

SIR,     .  .  AW.  9,  1B03. 

WE  are  told  that  the  Pitt  and  Gren- 
viLLE  Party,  "  like  the  Claudian  Family  in 
Rome,  do  not  coalesce  and'  assimilate  with  the 

Genius  and  Temper  of  the  Country." — The  ab-      . 

surdity  of  the  allusion   I  leave  the  young  Clerk  ^J^^*^ 
of  the  Pells  at   Winchester  to  expose,  whilst  I 
undertake  tht  more  grateful  office  of  extrading 
some  of  that  oily  iacense  which  your  Friend,  j 

who  cannot  be  your  flatterer,  has  her?  poured  j 

-out  with  so  profuse  a  hand. — '*  The  present  Mi-  | 

nisters,  he  thinks,  have  this  advantage,  this  hap- 
piness  over  them  (the  late  Ministers),  that  Ihey 
fall  in  with  the  character  of  the  Nation,"  (it  was 
surely  unnecessary  to  add  insult  to  injury.)    "  I  I 

distinguish  nothing  personal  in  th?ir  sway — the 
men  are  not  visible  in  the  &&s  of  their  authority 
\ — they  seem  to  be  the  servants,  not  the  masters 
^  of  the  Public ;  the  Nation  governs  itself  more 
under  them,  and  for  them."  I  have  more  than 
once  hinted  a  suspicion,  that  this  friendly  Editot 
was  a  Censurcr  in  disguise — not  that  I  consider 
what  I  have  just  quoted  as  praise  undeierved. — If 

it 
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it  be  considered  as  praise  by  you — ^hear  it  repeat^ 
,  by  me,  and  cnjby  it.  You  will  be  unenvied  in 
the  possession  of  such  a  chara'fter  J)y  any  man  ' 
capable  of  conducting,  as  they  should  be,  the 
aflFain  of  a  great  Empire.— As  it  is,  however, 
assigned  to  you  by  those  who  ought  to  be  the 
belt  informed  upon  the  point,  it  claims  sonje 
little  animadvcrbion  on  the  part  of  the  Public^ — 
In  the  Brst  place,  let  us  inquire  whence  this  apti- 
tude to  the  public  mind  has  arisen — and  how  .it 
has  evinced  itself  in  contra-distindion  to  the  un- 
assimilating  and  uncoalescing  qualities  of  the 
late  Ministers.  I  have  never  heard.  Sir,  of  any 
School  of  Politics  in  which  you  studied,  except 
that  to  which  you  are  now  opposed.  Tou  were,' 
as  I  have  always  Understood,  a  suckling  of  that 
Party;  and  that  you  took  all  your  degrees  thence,  ~ 
I  am  pretty  certain.  Your  Creed,  it  was  sup- 
posed,  was  extraded  from  the  Manual  of  your 
early  Friend ;  and  the  Dodor,  it  has  been  said,' 
tore  a  leaf  out  of  the  great  Chatham's  book 
for  you.  But,  alas  I  I  speak  of  old  times — out 
upon  it — the  Doctor  and  his  Lordship  both  seem 
fbrgottcn  norf-a-days.  The  latter  I  conclude  is 
assigned  over  to  the  Britannic  appendages  of  the 
Glaudian  Family — It  is  only,  therefore,'  since 
yoa  have  thrown  by  your  lei^iing-strings,  tha.t 
you  are  become  this  idol  Congenial  to  Brttisb. 
hearts. — Every  effeft,  we  are  tan^t  to  believe, 
mart  have  a  cause,  and  experience  has  so  iite- 
?  z  quentlf 
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9pfa^  }«3  it»  to-  ercdii:  the  dodriofr,  that  \  bars 
ventnred  to  trace  this  curious  and  rapid  rcroluuoa 
xa\  its  origiok — When  if  was  resolved  at  a  ceptxin 
Cabinet  CGOtocil  to-  which  I  have  alceady  referred,, 
that  y/iui  w«rc  to  be  a  child  no  longer — when  the 
Elders  of  the  Sute  assembled  togstb«r,  wich  the 
ejvs  and  feelings  of  the  Nation  bent  upon  the  re- 
9ialt  of  their  deiibcratioos^  and  they,  good  souls  \ 
having  merely  negaiiived  your  proposition,  that 
tiiey  should  resign  their  places,  decreed  that  youi 
were  no  tonger  to  be  ledy  you  felt  thae  erea  thus. 
suppontedyoa had  not  the  fiilL  use  of  youk  msoi- 
bers :— your  Friends  bad  tJiereforc  recourse  toi 
the  Cunmng  U'oman  over  the  way — Hie  flattered 
)wti^— she  nursed,  you — caught  you  when  yoa 
stumblod^— brightened  awf^  the.  wicked  people- 
that  woutii  have  worried  you  •,  till  at.  length  you 
^  that  you:  could'  not  do  without  her  j  and  sa 
became,  in  the  language  of  the  nursery,  her  pet. 
and  pla^-^ing.— Habits  beget  congeniality,  and 
the' Old  Opposition^  who,  iqKm  the-priiuiple  taidt 
dbwn-  by:  yaur  Defender,  are:  entitled  to  the  fiiisc 
eulc^ium,  impattwl  some  of  those  popular  no- 
tionsi  whichi  were  to  render  you  tbe  idol  of  the 
Peoptle,  as  the  Head  o£  the  Party  had  so  long.been 
termed,  and  considered  fte  fox  j't)^''— You  could, 
not  evea  bene,  bowsver,  take  a  dfccided  line — Here^ 
where  your  most  csssntial  interests  were  con- 
earned,  not  on^xnatitniaL  orfe^)»<£»7con8idetap 
lTOl^  but  on  your.  own.  prorate  and  individiial  w^ 
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£nrc.  **  The  Ministec/'  m  the  itordi  of  jtMt 
Faoegydat,  **  as  mual  Cook  the  middle  course." 
—So  that  whilst  one  party  reprobates  an  apostacjF 
more  flagrant  than  the  blushing  record  of  former 
limes  comreys  to  us — the  other  contemns  you  foe 
not  opening  ycwr  arms  unhesitatingly  to  it.—* 
Thac  this  Is  yoar  ultimate  purpose  1  hxve  do 
doubt,  but  between  two  stools  (1  mean  no  iavi* 
dious.  idlustoii  to  that  part  of  our  late  Minister  by 
which  yoQTDew  Ally  some  time  since  designated 
you),  we  bjuce  long  been  tanght  to  think  a  man 
may  iai&  to  the  groand. — You  must  do  things  at 
leisare — you  are  not  rapid  in  your  movements- 
thai  was  the  vice  of  your  Predecessor — Bis  iat  tgd. 
dat  fivXf  is  became  aa  cdd  woman's  song,  and 
Veaumi  etcurriu  mori»  a  mere  school-boy's  say- 
ing-*. Thus,  SJEy  having  accounted  for  this  po>- 
pukrity^ 

*  ^h  btrne,  Mr.  Pitt  and  tfie  Grucvilles  think  a  great 
deal  moK  might  hare  been  done,  and  a  great  deal  quicker,, 
hnt  tbii  it  the  chara^lerisiic  foiling  of  the  Pamtlf . — For  Ef. 
{e&  and  Greatness  all  roQst  have  been  voted  at  once,  the  ope. 
ration  of  each  impeded  b^  the  otben,"  &c.  {Curiiity  Rt. 
marh,  page  8 1.) 

I  hare  known  certain  very  good  lort  of  middling  Men,  wh« 
conld  not  [daf  at  Whist  or  Quadrille  if  a  person  itood  behind 
them,  or  held  a  conversation  in  their  hearing  ;  and  I  have  alto 
known  Phillidok  sit,  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  and  play  four  , 
^KinA  games  of  Chess  at  the  same  time, 
Non  omnia,  &c. 

The  fim  description- of  men  pan  quietly  through  Society,- 
partly 
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pularity,  this  falliog  in  with  the  chud^er  of  the 
Nation,  which  you  are  led  to  believe  you  have 
acquired,  it  will  be  an  amusing,  and  by  no  mean> 
an  unapt  speculation  now,  to  collet^  together  the 
general  principles  of  yourEuIc^st,  and  define  the 
requisites  and  charaderistics  of  a  popular  Mini- 
ster— It  will  not  be  offensive  to  you,  Sir — it  is 
merely ij  SpeSrum, — A  Minister,  upon  the  system 
of  ihat  Gentleman,  should  be  of  gentle  and  im- 
'  posing  manners — urbane  to  all,  and  ever  smiling, 
like  Patience,  though  grief  or  indignation  berauk- 
Jing  in  his  lieart — He  must  ever  profess  good  in- 
tentions, though  his  actions  appear  in  the  face  of 
day  to  be  impelled  by  the  worst  passions  of  our 
nature — He  should  look  upon  the  retention  of  bis 
place  as  the  first  and  foremost  objeft  ;  the  remu- 
neration of  his  family  and  relatives  as  the  second, 
ftrtd  the  good  of  the  Country,  if  it  come  in  his 
way,  by  the  commands  of  the  Majesty  of  the 
People,  may  be  taken  leisurely  into  contempk- 
tion — He  should  be  open  to  all  Parties,  and  in-  - 

partly  from  being  overlooked,  and  partly  rcom  the  urbane  to- 
lerance of  a  limited  circle  of  Friends  ;  but  if  an  individual  <^ 
this  stamp  were  to  start  up  and  call  Mons.  Fhiluidok  a  cox. 
comb  and  pretender,  because  he  not  only  attempted  to  play, 
not  only  hoped  to  get  the  better  of  his  adversary,  bat  abso- 
lutely did,  at  every  table,  Cbeci-Maie  him,  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  think  that  the  gix>d  sort  of  Gentleman  woald  be 
despised  by  the  world  for  his  arrogant  absurdity,  and  scouted 
even  by  hta  own  associates  u  a  Diiveller  and  Nincompoop, 
fluenced 
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-fluenced  by  them  alternately — he  should  just  pos- 
«  sess  art  enough  to  impose  upon  his  early  Friends 
tilt  his  seat  is  secured,  and  just  effrontery  sufficient 
to  turn  his  back  upon  officious  Patrons,  when  he 
thinks  he  has  no  further  nced'of  them.  If  an 
error  occur,  or  even  a  blunder,  which  will  be  the 
case  Sometimes,  let  him  convert  it  into  principle. 
— and  when  by  delay  or  want  of  ene^,  the  Coun- 
try is  reduced  to  any  serious  dilemma,  he  must 
manfully  avow,  that  he  aCls  in  dircft  opposition  to 
the  intemperate  haste  of  Predecessors.  Should 
he  perceive  any  lurking  embers  of  a  revolutionary 
spirit,  let  him  not  risk  to  burn  his  fingers  upon 
speculation— they  may  never  ,  break  forth ;  and 
if  they  do,  it  will  be  the  diftate  of  the  People^ 
and  he  miist  recoiled  that  the  Minister  is  no 
longer  the  Servant  of.thc  Crown,  but  the  Servant 
of  the  People — the  black  and  gilded  livery  Lacquey 
to  the  Imperial  Multitude*. — He  is  to  suffer  the 
People  to  identify  themselves  with  him,  and  to 
permit  those  germs  of  equality  which  filled  the 
galleries  of  the  Convention  to  spread  through  our 
X.e^sUtive  discussions-f-.  This  will  secure  him 
friends 


•  "  They  Kern  to  be  the  fcivanU,  not  the  masten  of  the 
Peo[4e— the  Nation  governi  itself,  &c.  p.  80. 
■  f  How  lamentablx  tempting  must  it  loaod  in  the  ear>  of 
tfae  itaunch  body  of  revolationiiU  who,  in  1795  aitd  1796, 
I)ad  rallied  round  them  such  a  phalanx  of  oppressed  talent  and 
pciilical  etitlu|iuun,  that  Miniaten  now<a.days  are  not  of 
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firieodt  among  his  masters,  tnd  should  they  be 
ioclined  to  miu'ch  to  St.  James's  or  to  Buckiqg- 
ham- 
■0  Mood}' -minded,  turdheiitod  a  natue  ai  Umm  witb  wbon 
tbey  had  at  that  period  to  cope.  The  Sovereign  Feoi^e  woal4 
then  hare  demanded  and  made  ibeti  own  law»,  and  men  »«_ 
'iijff  the  Pitts  and  Grikvilles,  who  "  miumderstood  the 
dianAer,  the  temper,  and  the  spirit  "  of  the  PobKc,  nngfat 
Iwre  feigned  in  the  hearts  nf  ever)'  affiUMed  (acietjr,  Fia- 
Mmsl  love  woold  have  diaorganiied  all  ■fstem.  First  priiw 
ciplei  would  bare  reiamed  ihcir  power,  and  the  pccyle  litcb 
«Uy  have  "  idtntiJUd  tbcntuhutt  tuith  ihi  GwrrnBitml."  Wo 
are  told  in  an  enlightening  publication  (rf'  that  period)  ityiei 
"  A  Summary  of  the  Duties  of  Citizenship,"  tec.  that  theie 
it  no  hope  that  the  Magittratea  will  becoBK  plain,  aimpfe 
inteipreters  aad  executon  ofthe  law.  "  Where,"  criei  ttit 
Ontor  of  tbe  Correipoadiiig  Society,  "  (ball  we  find  tlua 
lieroic  being,  thie  iublime  mortal  ?  Not  in  thi$  ittapd  I  fear. 
Yoo  demand  an  equal  representation ;  tbii,  ifgrantid,  would 
tnake  the  democracy  of  legislation  too  numerouo  for  cont^ 
tioo,  and  the  people  would  have  a  homtr  futt  of  frifwJsr* 
Shall  it  be  aaid  that  these  good  and  [uotu  citiiau  have  loW 
(heir  opportunity.  No ;  although  the  nutchieroH  operatioa 
of  Pitt  aod  Grkktillb's  Suspension  of  the  Habeu  Corpni, 
and  their  Restridive  Bills,  which  these  oppressed  and  sui. 
pefled  Patriots  acknowledge  were  the  only  barriers  against^ 
and  impediments  to  the  success  of  theirexertionainihe  caixe  of 
Citizeruhip,  might  then  ofiend  them — the  halcyon  days  which 
they  would  not  even  permit  themselvea  to  anticipate,  now 
begin  to  dawn,  and  "  one  of  the  first  *.&%"  of  our  preaent 
Ministers,  "  wu  to  retiore  the  Habeas  Corpus  AA,  and  to 
repeal  the  Bills  against  Sedition,"  crying  on  with  a  loud 
voice — "  Miserable  Englishmen,  how  toi\g  hava  ye  groaned 
under  the  persecution  of  tyrants,  who  de«{jsed  your  liberties 
atid  wantoned  in  the -violation  of  the  Righttaf  Maa!** 

micH 
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haiA-hous^  a  digmtied  mien  and  impesiag  nna- 
oer  will  soon  enable  him  to  find  hU  level,  and  tq 
give  any  direftion  to  those  feelings  or  passions  most 
coQSonant  to  bis  views  of  ambition  or  aggrandise- 
ment. I  am  neither  thinking  of  the  Devil,  or 
going  to  him  on  horseback,  whilst  1  selei^  this 
last  idea  from  the  Book  of  Books — indeed,  1  trusti 
chat  no  explanafion  is  necessary. — Let  him,  to 
further  these  good  intentions,  take  up  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  Noble  Baronet,  and  annul  all  the  r»> 
stridive  Laws  that  have  been  passed  during  th« 
reign  of  our  beloved  King. — This  might  be  cod- 
sidered  as  a  strong  measure — I  think  it  Would  be 
the  reverse  ;  for.  I  agree  with  our  Editor,  that  he 
should  carefully  avoid  every  thing  in  tlK  shape  of 
a  strong  measure :  Revolutions  involve  their  pro- 
moters in  the  first  niin  t  Reformers  rise  into 
Revolutionists,  and  reap  the  fruit  of  others  U- 
bour.  AH  this  must  be  attended  to,  however, 
with  one  reserve,  that  whatever  the  People  call 
for,  he  must  grant,  however  unreasonable,  or 
even  unjustifiable;  for,  before  whom  it  be  to 
justify  himself,  but  to  bis  worthy  and  Approved 

Which  being  interpceteil,  may  be  found  in  phin  Englisfi, 
pge  9o  of  the  Ministerial  Manifesto.  OaaJ  Mntimi  art 
estinuble!  What  a  laiy  ir  ii  they  «hoal4  lO  oAcH  iiul.  I 
■uy  Itnd  my  fiiCnd  a  greai.coat,  tttd  ^ace  an  ambfeUa  ot« 
hit  bead  on  a  wet  day,  bat  it  doel  not  follow  ai  a  codiequeno^ 
that  it  will  be  necesiarj  or  expedient  to  oooiinoe  the  ute  of 
lhe«  when  the  atnKMpbeic  ii  qndouiled, 

a^  good 
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good  masters,  the  Mobility  ^  By  these  means,  if 
the  Country  should  be  ruined,  it  will  be  ruined 
by  acclamation  of  its  own  Citizens ;  if  they  choose 
to  commit  an  aft  of  suicide,  it  is  no  business  of 
the  Minister's;  "  for  the  Nation  governs  itself." 
—Private  friendship  should  not  be  extended  bcr 
yond  the  walls  of  the  Treasury,  and  public  ser- 
vice must  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  any  breach 
of  gratitude,  or,  indeed,  any  other  flagrant  a£l  of 
apparent  turpitude.  Lee  him  carefully  avert  all 
Btn3:ures  upon  men — measures  only  should  be 
made  objeds  of  discussion ;  for,  so  long  as  the 
Public  leave  the  men  alone,  so  long  v;ill  the  men 
care  little .  about  the  measures ;  and,  whilst  the 
Nation  is  playing  the  game  with  heavy  odds 
against  her,  the  villas  may  throag  with  congenial 
souls,  and  mirth,  and  song  and  revelry,  hold  their 
festive  orgies,  with  Secretaries  of  State,  and  Pie- 
bald Treasurers  for  their  High  Priests.  This 
-  liberal  system,  however,  would  be  ruinous  if  ex* 
tedded  to  an  opposing  party.  Men  must  then 
be  made  the  peculiar  obje£ts  of  animadversion  \ 
and  chough  the'  tottering  fabric  of  the  State 
should  require  the  only  prop  that  could  sustain  it, 
that  prop,  if  it  be  a  man  who  has  once  opposed 
the  Minister,  or  combated  his  tneasureSj  he  is 
f*  to  consider  himself  compelled  by  honour  not 
to  admit  into  Council  with  him !" — The  Coun- 
try will,  no  doubt,  be  gratified  by  being  told, 
that  su^h  a  Minister  falls  in  with  their  own  cha- 
rafter. 
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rafter;  If'  he  would  court  the  favotir  of  the' 
Public,  he  must  profess  to  bear  his  honours  as  x . 
burthen  packed  upon  him  for  their  good,  and 
even  though  be  should  hiwe  bad  tbi  reversion  of  bis 
Predecessor's  Office  in  bis  Porle  Feuille  long  ago^ 
express  his  surprize  at  so  unexpefted  an  eleva- 
tion*!— As  the  monied  interdst  has  too  long 
maintained  a  preponderance  in  this  Commercial 
Countr}',  and  as  Bonaparte  has  yclep'd  us  a 
nation  of  Shopkeepers,  let  him  despise  their  re- 
monstrances, and,  like  the  man  in  the  Play; 
D — ~n  the  City  !  Except  indeed  when  money 
is  necessary,  as  it  sometimes  of  course  will  be 
to  grease  the  wheels  of  the  State — then  it  will  be 
expedient  to  squeeze  and  press  these  fat  and 
greasy  Citizens,  and  if  they  hold  back,  it  will  be 
but  fair  to  praftise  any  little  Ruse  de  Guerre  upon 
them — It  is  for  the  good,  if  not  to  the  credit  of 
the  Country,  and  it  may  be  easily  contrived  to 
insinuate  the  prospcft  of  ^W  »«(;j,  even  though 
in  his  pocket  at  the  time,  the  Minister  may  have 
the  account  of  the  capture  of  one  of  our  most  import-  ' 
am  possessiont. — Delay  and  procrastination  should 

*  When'  I  itiik.6  Mi  alttision,  I  ieel  inclined  to  Kope  ifut 
some  Official  Contrtdiflion  may  be  given  to  it;  But  I  fear  h 
will  be  imfssiible  to  blot  oai  a  Faft  which,  uking  into  conii. 
deration  the  relative  Circumstances  and  Connexioiu  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Gen(lcii)a%  stands  without  i  rival  on  record  1— 
Hc^Prhea  Fidrif 

q.z  be 
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he  darling   doArines*.  _    If  u  Enemy  dp  not 

Wail  bimself  of  our  want  of  preparation,   the 

Minister 

.*,Had  (fie))i«paratiofu  on  the  Coasts  of  France  sad  H<d> 
land  really  befn  of  so  xHods  a  narure  as  the^  were  c^iallj 
Kported  to  be,  I  fancy  there  will  be  very  little  doubt  enter, 
tained,  that  Bonaparte  would  have  long  ere  this  tried  the 
experiment  of  Invasion.— -It  was  neariy  font  monthi  before 
Minister*  took  any  neasuKs  worthy  notice  for  ibe  defence 
of  the  Country. — Wc  have,  in  {»&,  been  at  War  neariy 
eight  VfbRthi ;  and  not  a  day  passes  at  this  period,  that  docs 
i)pt  biing  forward  loroc  proof  of  the  tardy  conriflion  of  Go. 
vernnKnt  upon  most  essential  points — and  of  their  being 
absolutely  drireit  to  their  duty  from  the  dread  >nd  appre- 
hension of  Impeachment.— If,  therafbre,  wc  are  still  in  a  state 
of  GOnfiiiion,  and  find  it  even  now  necessary  to  add  to  oat 
m*!^  of  meeting  the  attack,  it  k  clear  that  we  are  not  in 
t^K  bqst  piossible  attiiode  of  defence  ;  and  it  is  more  than  pre- 
•Vjnptive  proof,-  that  had  the  Enemy  attempted  Invasion  a 
few  month)  back,  bis  success,  at  least  for  a  time,  would  have 
been  more  than  doubtful. — Ministers  will  say,  bnt  we  knenr 
be  was  tiot  prejiared.  Indeed!  your  infOTmation  most  be 
lery  corrcA,  when  you  can  only  calculate  the  force  of  tbe 
Enemy  at  mi*  point,  so  late  as  last  week,  by  sending  a  Gene- 
ral Officer  to  reconnoitre  in  a  man  of  war,  to  ascerrain  ilie 
number  of  tents,  and  thereby  judge  the  effeflive  force  of  the 
Enemy.  But,  ihall  I  give  credit  to  such  confident  assurances, 
when  I  find  ■  cons)>ti'acy  break  out  in  the  seat  of  our  own 
GCTeinmeat,  niihoui  the  Ministry  having  Dbtained  (be 
tnuilMt  knowledge  of  its  existence?  "True,"  say  they 
again,  "  but  Ireland  is  not  gone!"  That' iitat  yaur  fault, 
reMiu  Cemmoo  Sea>e,  for  you  did  your  beat  towards  it.— 
It  certainly  is  not  yet  gone  ;  and,  as  for  the  massacre  of  « 
venerable  Peer,  and  some  lialf  dozen  ally  people,  who  were 
eSciousljr 
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Mioister  may  talk  loudly  of  husbanding  outra* 
sources;    and  if  he  do,  and  any  untoward  con- 
sequences 

officioDiIy  at  hand  •withaui  ammunillis,  ii  cannot  be  weighed 
^i.'lb  a  caiMC  of  so  great  imporiance.  Ireland  was  certainly, 
uved ;  not,  howerer,  by  the  infbrnution  ofjhe  Viceroy  or 
his  Council — not  by  Ministers  at  hoinc-— but — by  Whiskey! 
Do  ]  not  know,  that  Bonafarti  with  his  immeme  le- 
toarces,'  added  to  a  power  unlimited,  and  an  ever-waking 
ambition,  has  never  for  a  moment  relaxed  in  his  prepuattona 
for  attack. 

Whether  it  be  from  the  spirit  or  oppression  of  the  People,  u 
a  matter  of  no  importance  for  us  to  inquire — the  aflivity  and 
eeal  of  the  French,  in  forwarding  and  promoting  the  enterpriM 
destined  for  the  invasion  of  this  Country, were  ne?er  exceeded^ 
—When  1  behold  these  thing*,  and  am  aware  thai  hlc  plan 
were  in  forwardness  before  ours  were  conceived  or  thought  of  ; 
and  that,  after  something  like  preparatioiu  began  to  be  whtt- 
pered,  or,  in  the  langoa^c  of  Ministers,  when  the  People  be« 
gan  to  call  out  for  measures  of  safety  and  precaution,  whl^ 
the  Servaali  of  the  Ptofle  profess,  they  had  neither  talent* 
or  vigour  to  bring  forward  of  themselres^-they  were  con. 
duAed,  evidently,  as  they  were  professedly,  upon  a  principle 
of  cold  and  tardy  economy.  When  I  hear  the  Municipality 
and  Pench  of  Judic.iture  in  Scotland  complain  to  ibeir  fellov. 
citizen  s  of  the  miscondufl  tif  Goremment,  and  of  the  daiu 
getOQS  and  exposed  state  in  which  they  are  left  open  to  the 
assaults  of  'the  Enemy — when  they  report  to  them  tfas 
insnlting  taont  they  had  rece'ved  on  their  application  to  . 
the  Admiralty — and  when  the  Lords  Lieutenants  of  diC 
ferent  Counties  ^tace  the  gross  insults  tlut  the  VolBnteen 
who  had  stood  forward  in  the  cause  of  their  exposed  Conn, 
try,  have  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Govemmeiit— -I 
blush  to  think  how  toy  Country  is  exposed,  and  (hat  at 
B  moment 
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sequences  result,  it  is  easy,  and'oot  anprecedentedy 

to  bandy  about  the  blame  from  one  department  to 

another; 

t  momeRt  when  her  peculiar  situation  renderi  her  nwre  con. 
ipicnoui,  aitd  the  proad  height  of  towering  charaficr  whidf 
the  to  lately  posM&sed,  heightens  the  contrast,  and  liiilu  ot 
low  in  the  estimation  of  sarrounding  nations.  What  are  ne 
lo  think  of  our  itate  of  preparation,  when  we  read  at  this 
late  date,  that  arms  are  at  length  lo  be  distributed  in  ceruU 
Maritime  Distrifts,  and  that  redoubts  a^c  biginniag  to  be 
thrown  up  in  such  and  such  a  place,  as  ahielalely  arttuary  to 
gnard  an  essential  point,  when  I  myself  could  name  twenty 
Tulnerable  points,  and  points  most  likely  to  be  attacked, 
bat  whose  tarn  may  not  arrive  these  two  years.  When  I  tec 
plana  adopted  for  a  time,  merely  to  be  rejefled  afteiwardsr 
and  hear,  amidst  all  tbU,  that  inch  distraflion  prevails  in  the 
Cabinet,  independently  of  the  weakness  which  charaAerizes 
it,  that  different  Members  have  ihriatiaii  individually  to 
explain  in  a  etrlaiH  high  jmarttr,  the  utter  impossibility  of 
'transaAlng  the  ordinary  routine  of  business  without  the  ac. 
cession  oi  freth  talent ;  wtjen  I  conclude,  from  a  contempla. 
tion  of  this  black  and  dreary  catalogue,  that  our  ialt  and  sub. 
jagation  might  have  been  effefled,  had  the  Enemy  dared  the 
attempt  earlier,  I  cannot  but  condemn  Ministers  who  still 
brave  public  opinion,  and  endanger  the  Constitution,  nay  the 
existence  of  the  Empire,  free  aod  independent,  at  criminal 
nearly  to  the  excess  of  treason.  Men  of  ambitious  or  in- 
triguing minds  have  at  different  periods  of  history  sought  the 
subjugation  of  their  fcllow.citizens,  or  aspired  to  the  usuipa- 
tioit  of  a  throne  ;  but  it  was  left  for  our  time  to  trast  our- 
adr^  to  those  who^  without  motive  beyond  the  enjoyment 
of.  office,  acknowledge  their  incapacity,  whilst  they  are  bolti 
enoagh  to  take  the  helm  in  a  tempest,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 

lisk 
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another;  and  if  the  leading  heads  are  inexperi'* 
enced  it  is  not  their  fault,  and  the  People  must 
be  satisfied  with  so  sufHcknt  an  answer. — If  they 
will  have  new  brooms,  they  must  know  that  they 
are  intended  to  sweep  clean. — Reform  and  removal 
are  essential  to  popularity,  and  for  the  provision 
of  Friends — When  he  wishes  tp  gain  rime,  he 
must  cancel  to-day  the  business  of  yesterday  ;  and 
although  he  may  not  be  endued  with  the  counsel 
of  Ulysses,  he  niay  at  least  take  a  lesson  upon 
the  web  of  the  chaste  Penelope. — Indecision 
should  be  another  charafleristic — for  the  People 
win  have  no  opportunity  to  speculate — or  if  they 
attempt,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  prpve  that  they 
started  upon  false  data. — Though  the  Minister 
should  not  confine  the  talents  of  a  Courtier  to  the 
precinfts  of  St.  James's,  but  extend  them  equally 
to  the  antithetic  haunts  of  broad  St.  Giles's,  yet, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  altogether 
fashion  his  condutft  to  his  professions.  If  one 
of  his  Collates  in  Office  should  happen  to  be  , 
offensive  to  the  Sovereign  People,  or  injurious 
to  the  general  operations  of  the  Government, 
he  should  try  gently  to  dispose  of  him — but 
if  he  is  a  hard-hearted,  refraftory  sort  of  charac- 
ter and  won^t  gOy  why,  it  will  be  advisable  to  ex- 


mk  the  greatest  blessing  yet  bestowed  on  man,  i 
jrhicb  they  avow  depend  opon  the  caprices  of  Chaace,  an4 
:*  which  aie  ever  to  be  legarded  as  cxperimcoti. 

tol 
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tol  him  to  the  skies  for  wisdom,  even  though 
the  fundamental  principle  of  his  conduift  is  hos- 
tile to  every  measure,  of  ihe  Minister.  Any  sa- 
crifice should  be  made  to  maintain  a  due  appear- 
ance of  cooperation  in  the  different  Departments 
of  the  State— Fie  must  be  by  turns  conciliating 
and  impeiiousi  dogmatical  and  pliant,  tenacious 
and  temporizing ;  but,  above  all,  he  must  avoid 
System*. — Time-serving,  in  the  new  Code  of 
Politics,  is  a  Virtue ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  tlierc  are  always  two  modes  of  per- 
forming the  same  duty — and  so  that  it  is  done, 
it  would  be  very  impertinent  in  the  Public  to  dis* 
cuss  the  mode.  He  must  feel  no  scruple  in  maia- 
taining  tenets  at  one  time,  which  he  may  more 
fully  oppose  at  another-f-.  The  burthsns  should 
be  so  laid  upon  the  Subject,  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  their  being  comprchetided,  and  la 
the  revision,  the  Public  Service  may  very  naturally 
be  supposed  to  require  their  being  doubled.  He 
must  understand  to  garble  fadls,  and  to  assist  Jus- 
tice by  opening  one  of  her  eyes — Should  he  pos- 

•  VHe  Correspondenoe  on  the  Parb  Negotiatiftn. 
-  +  When  I  lecollefl  the  tone  and  mannen  in  which  Mini- 
(ten  aieO«l  to  look  down  upon  the  ceded  Colonies  pendinf 
the  discussions  on  the  Peace,  I  cannot  bat  smile  to  see  the 
re-capiure  of  a  few  (without  a  struggle  or  attempt  tt  defence 
in  some)  made  the  leading  and  most  prominent  P>ngn[rfi  of 
the  ^tch  fram  the  Throne,  which  Mioistcrs  themselTM  pot 
into  the  mOuth  of  Mil  MAjesrr, 
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sess  tlie  elucidation  of  any  circumstance  myste* 
rious  to  the  world,  and  injurioas  to  an  indivi'- 
dual — if  that  individual  be  an  adversary,  let  him 
not  hesitate  to  suppress  the  information  which  he 
has  acquired  •.  • 

If  he  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  unconne<fted 
with  the  Aristocracy  of  the  Country,  let  him 
omit  no  opportunity  of  insulting  and  degrading 
them. — The  dawn  of  Reason  appeared,  just  'as  ■ 
the  Sun  of  Peace  was  rescued  from  its  everlasting 
grave ;  and  the  Rights  of  Man  are  rising,  after  a 
new  birth,  to  the  zenith  of  their  glory.  These, 
Sir,  are  the  principal  outlines  I  have  been  able  to 
glean  from  the  Manifesto  of  a  truly  great  and  po- 
pular Minister,  and  one  who  identifies  himself 
with  the  People.  ]  have  no  comments  to  makeupoa 
it.  This  terrible  Shade  is,  to  me,  what  the  ardour 
of  the  Volunteers  was  to  you — with  thb  sole  differ- 
ence, that  I  myKlf  have  raised  the  one — whilst  thic 
most  sanguine  of  your ,  fnends  and  well-wishers 
wilt  not  give  you  the  same  credit  as  to  the  other. 
It-  is  in  the  cffedt  I  trace  the  resemblance ;  as  by  - 
some  secret  spell  or  charm,  we  are  in  the  presence 

.  *  I  hav«  been  informed,  fu>d  tjiai  apoD  aathoritjr  I  do  not 
choon  to  douM,  that  my  Lord  Gumvittt  dU  'wriu  to  tbe 
CHAKCELLofcoftfacRxcHESViiL,  aponthe  pnblicatioa  of  the 
Freliminaries,  expressly  itating  the  very  strong  and  mvutfible 
objeAions  which  he  enlertaiiicd  against  the  Teriiu,  ind  declar> 
ing  the  imposiibility  of  hit  coocclentiously  suj^iting  ancll 
■  Txeaiy ! 

n  of 
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of  (I  cannot  call  ic  a  Gemus)  a  Monster,  whose 
form  it  is  alarming  to  contemplate,  aod  who 
ehould  be  kept  unarmed  to  prevent  its  being  mis- 
(bievoui. 

I  bafe  the  Honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Yours,  &c. 

FITZ-ALBION. 


Natt  emiluJ  at  Pmge  84. 

Tbe  "  Curiorj  Rtmarki"  were  not  only  drcnhted  bf  the 
Treiaury  at  home,  but  several  copiet  were  abo  transmitted  by 
council  to  our  Foreign  Ministers  abroad.  Wben  Mr.  As- 
oiMCTOH  was  lold  that  this  Publication  fcad  giren  ofiencc,  he 
obseired,  shaking  his  head)  and  pitting  on  hi»  nxtst  solemn 
countenance,  that  he  thought  it  contained  many  things  bighfy 
imfroftr-^he  added,  Good  Man  I  thai  be  had  no  idea  who  the 
Aathoi  was, — He  mijht  have  been  ioforrned  by  inqniring  at 
the  Treasury,  that  the  Author  bad  been  in  his  pay  ever  since  be 
had  held  the  office  of  First  Minister,  and  that  he  had  thought 
the  mou  acceptable  service  he  could  render  hit  employers,  in 
return  for  his  wages,  was  that  of  pouring  forth  daily  abuse 
upon  Mr,  Pitt,  which  he  regularly  did  in  the  Morning  Nem» 
paper  most  devoted  to  Mr.  Ai>Diif<iT»Ni 
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To  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Addington,  €?c.  &c. 

SIR,  Kw.  13,  1803. 

FOR  the  last  time,  I  resume  the  subject  of 
the  Near  Observer's  Libel,  In  my  last,  J  endea- 
voured to  form  a  complete  Minister  upon  the 
Treasury  Model  of  the  Day.  I  will  now  take  the 
liberty  to  contrast  that  with  a  piAure  of  other 
times.  It  will  evince  a  strange  revolutionary  pro> 
pensity  in  human  nature.  That  which  our  Fa- 
thers adored  and  hailed  as  a  Palladium,  we,  their 
tnost  wise  sons,  have  scouted  and  contemned.  Iq 
this  contrast  you  will  perceive,  that*  great  men 
kave  been  apparent  in  the  adts  of  their  authority; 
that  they  had  something  occasionally  personal  ia 
their  sway,- and  led  the  Country,  in  spite  of  those 
drawbacks,  to  the  proudest  height  of  National 
Glory  and  National  Prosperity. 

*'  All  that  deserves  to  arrest  the  attention  in 
taking  a  general  survey  of  the  age  in  which  be  - 
Jived,  is  comprised  in  the  history  of  Cbatkah. 
Unresembled,  and  himself,  he  was  not  bom  -  to 
accommodate, to  the  genius  of  the  age:  whilst 
all  around  bim  were  depressed  by  the  uniformity 
■ ,        a »  of 
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of  ^shion,  or  the  contagion  of  venality,  he  stood 
aloof.  He  consulted  no  judgment  but  his  own. 
and  he  a<5led  from  the  untainted  dictates  of  a 
comprehensive  sou|.  The  native  royalty  of  his 
mind  is  eminently  conspicuous.  He  felt  himself 
bora  to  command,  and  the  Free  Sons  of  Britain 
implicitly  obeyed  him.  In  him  was  realized  the 
Fable  of  Orpheus.  His  giinius,  his  spirit,  his 
eloquence,  led  millions  in  his  train,  subdued  the 
ru^ed  savage,  and  disarmed  the  fangs  of  Malig- 
nity and  Envy.  But  the  features  which  most 
eminently  charafkerized  him,  were  Spirit  and  In- 
tr6J)idity;  they  are  conspicuous  iti  every  turn,  in 
every  trait  of  his  life  ;  nor  did  this  Spirit  and  In- 
trepidity leave  him  even  ip  the  last*," 

Here, 


*  It  hat  faeea  objcAed,  that  such  a  companton  vith  on« 
of  the  greatest  Statesmen  the  country  ever  boasted,  is  not 
altogetlier  f^lr.  I  should  be  the  first  to  concede  thii,  were 
Iht  Minister  of  the  day  selefled  fVom  the  most  prominent 
ftitd  acknowledged  ability  of  the  country,  tf  t«  stood  fore, 
most  aOiODg  the  Competitors  (or  public  apptobatlAn,  and  x*» 
Ceived  the  uniycrtbl  suffrage  for  superior  qualiGcktions,  the 
failure  of  his  schemes,  oi  weakness  of  his  maasures,  would 
be  a  misfortane ;  but  having  employed  our  belt  means,  it 
tvtri  barbarous  to  add  reproach  to  an  evil  as  irremediable  ai 
if  would  be  galling.  }f,  howevcf,  we  pOSiess  talents  at  ihik 
bMf  ttllifh  will  iInK  In  no  cMlparisoA  with  past  tiA>e«)  afxl 
■till  snSer  under  th«  prtissQK  of  an  Administration,  vhtHt 
only  charaAeristic  U  the  txdusion  of  all  die  political  abilitjr 
•f  the  Empire ;  ff  men  unfitted  for  the  station  usurp  the 

|«at 
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Here,   Sir,    is  a  pair  of  Portraits — You  *jf 

<omparc  them 1  cannot  1 

I  could 

uat  of  Imperial  wisdom,  and  place  themselves  on  an  eleva. 
tion  which  ha«  hithei  to  been  considered  sacred  to  the  leading 
skill  and  patriotism  of  the  day,  what  degradation  can  be  too 
great,  what  humiliation  ta  efieflual,  a«  the  glaring  conintt 
between  what  is,  and  what  ought  to,  or  might,    be  ? 

I  really  am  heartily  tired  of  the  affeflation  of  candoat  with 
which  the  ^^tll-Wishen  of  Administration  would  inoculate 
the  Public — "  You  should  consider,  they  came  in  under  di«. 
advantagei ;  they  are  inexperienced  [  they  will  improve"— 
In  the  name  of  coniaion  $ente,  why  am  I  to  buy  a  Foal  of 
'doubtful  qualities,  o.-  worse,  with  hereditary  defefl,  when  I 
have  a  high.mettled  tforough-bred  Horse  in  my  stable  f  Up. 
on  what  principle  am  I  called  upon  to  make  allowance  for 
weakness  and  inexperience,  when  I  have  the  opposed  qualtS- 
cations  within  my  reach?  Why,  !n  abort,  am  I  to  tnut 
myself  to  Sea  with  a  Land.Lubber,  when  I  have  m^  choice  • 
of  a  Deal-Filot  \ 

In  periods  even  of  peace  and  security,  I  thould  imagine 
very  little  hesitation  could  arise  in  the  mindi  of  men,  as  to  tbe 
■objeA  of  Eleflion ;  but  when  the  times  wear  a  complexidb 
which  almost  bafflet  experience,  wbeli  the  jntelleA  of  men 
most  fitted  to  gbvem  should  be  strained  to  lU  utmost ;  when 
ihe  resources  of  the  first  intelligence  would  risk  exhaaitioA, 
and  when  the  highest  ken  of  human  capacity  can  scatceljh 
teach  the  ptbbabilities  of  a  morrow,  how  are  we  to  ccMisdlfe 
onrtelves  for  the  absence  of  every  requisite  IntelleA,  Resource, 
or  Intelligence,  to  meet  the  Common  occurrence  of  a  Suituner'a 
l>ay  Adminittratioti  ? 

I  labour  not  to  colour  the  Piftnre  highly  i  I  will  take  th« 
bptnioni  Of  their  hireling  Defenders; — "  Their  best  Fnendi, 
(uy  they)  are  far  from  considering  Ministers  as  poiiesscd  of 
<virj  superior  abilities.     Their  ioientioiu  are  good,  and  We 
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I  could  add  a  third — of  wliotn  it  was  said  by 
your  present  faithful  Achates  (on  that  memorable 

are  to  hope  for  every  thing  from  their  prudent  line  of  con. 
dufl  !"  PruJent  indeed — What  excess  of  the  most  iniempe. 
rate  ambition  could  have  involved  us'so  imfraJmily  in  a  war, 
\ty  the  insolent  demand  of  an  Ultim.iium  in  thirty. eix  boursf 

'■'  Ministeis,  it  is  true,  are  nut  men  of  shining  talents,  but 
they  are  pokSMs  d  of  solid  understanding,  and  of  integrity." 
Their  underatand'i^g  may  nterit  {!ie  epithets  coupled  with  it. 
As  for  iheir  integrity,  when  wc  recur  to  their  condufl  on  the 
Eubjefl  of  the  Cspe  and  of  Malta,  their  share  of  gratulatioa 
on  [hat  score  will  not  be  excessive. 

"  They  ate  weak,  and  retjuire  Bupp»t  (says  their  Demi. 
Official  Journalist},  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  have  upheld 
them,  and  still  continue  to  do  so."  To  what  a  situation  must 
xCountry  be  reduced,  when  the  only  plea  for  the  support  of  the 
Governrnent  is  its  incapacity  and  inability  to  perform  the 
funAions  required  of  it ! — What  muFt  be  the  feelings  of  the 
once  [insolently  perhaps)  proud  Englishman,  when  he  hear« 
the  opinion  of  his  degraded  Country  in  the  different  Courts  of 
Europe  i 

This  then  is  our  state. 

Undisputed,  without  one  dissenting  voice,  the  dangeromj 
qnprecedenied,  and  difficult  dilemma  of  the  Country  is  ad. 
mitted.  History  hath  not  spoken,  nor  Tradition  toJd  of  pnc 
more  pregnant.with  ripening  horror.  To  meet  it,  or  rathei 
>o  nurse  it  jnto  life,  we  hav?  an  Administration  whicli  its 
best  Friends  acknowledge  to  be  deficient  in  every  rec|uisiie  to 
meet  the  difficulties  it  has  to  encounter,  whose  supporters 
txcBu  themselves  for  the  part  they  take,  npoQ  a  principle  of 
charitable  mockery,  and  whose  miscondufi,  errors,  and  im- 
becility, the  Country  mourns  in  silence,  at  the  signal  of  hww 
and  desolation. 

day 
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day  when  he  made  zjiltby  comparison  between  a  cer- 
tain part  of  a  certain  Grecian,  and  the  present 
Chancellor  oflheEitcHEQjJBR),ihat  "  if  ever  ■ 
there  was  a  man  formd  and  fitted  by  Nature  to  be- 
nefit his  Country,  and  to  give  it  lustre,  he  is  such  a 
man"— but  it  may  afford  you  suL^'jeft  matter  for. 
contemplation  in  the  silent  hour  of  the  night,  and 
I  will  therefore  wave  a  task  I  must  ever  feel  grate- 
ful to  my  heart — of  lauding  without  flattery,  and 
admiring  without  adulation,  the  First  Charafterof 
the  age  in  which  we  live. 

A  few  short  Observations  shall  close  for  ever  my 
Correspondence  with  the  Minister.  I  would  first 
call  to  your  remembrance,  Sir,  tliat  one  of  the 
Portraits  conveys  to  us  a  slight  and  unfinished 
sketch  of  that  Man,  up  to  whom  your  first  intro- 
duftion  may  be  traced.-  This  man  was  Father  to 
a  Son  who  gave  birth  to  your  hopes  and  realized 
the  most  ambitious  of  them.  To  this  illustrious 
Father  and  his  Son  England  is  indebted  fur  Glo- 
ries that  will  die  but  with  the  last  breath  of  Fame. 
To  this  illustrious  Father  and  Son,  you,  Sir,. are 
indebted  for  Patronage. — Against  the  Principles 
of  both,  and  in  professed  opposition  to  their  ex- 
alted System,  you  have  apostatized  from  them, 
and  have  moreover  added  penonal  insult  to  this 
unworthy  dereliftion— You  have  endeavoured  to 
sting  the  heart  that  fostered  you,  and  now  <5end 
forth  your  Hirelings  to  blast  the  Character  under 
whose  benign  influence  you  were  early  cherished, 
supported. 


supported,  idd  raised  tbove  yoiir  Jereh  You, 
Sir,  are  courting  Allies  (who  -do  not.  besitate 
publicly  to  laugh  at  your  credulity)  from,  the 
Bench  which  has  displayed  unvaried  aaimo&ity 
f:>r  eighteen  years  towards  the  Pnctciples-and  Fer> 
son  of  your  first  friend  ;  and  ha«  bribtd  to  youi 
Confidence,  and  united  to  your  Cause,  the  man 
tpAo  direSed  d  Pistol  towards  the  bead  of  your  early 
Patron. 

I  have  done,  Sir,  and  I  trust  you  will  belieT* 
me  when  I  assure  yoB,  that  there  is  nothing  pri- 

.  irately  personal  in  thefedings  which  have  didated 
my  Correspondence. — I  tremble  for  my  Country 
and  1  feel  that  you  might  rescue  it,  in  a  manner 
I  need  hot;  repeat,  from  the  perilous  state  to 
which  it  has  been  reduced  by  a  series  of  weak  a/ad 

■  inefficient  Measures, — This  must  plead  my  Apo>- 
logy,  if  I  have,  in  any  instance,  trenched  upoxr 
the  line  which  common  usage  and  the  h^it-of 
Society  draws  betwixt  Individuals  >— if  my  senti- 
ment* have  been  strongly  eifwesBcd — they  were 
expressed  in  (he  Cause  of  my  loved  Native  Land 
-r-if  my  language  hath  been  too  plain,  accq>c  tb« 
plain  reason — I  could  not  assort  my  words  wh«n  x 
Parent  was  in  danger. 

I  have  the  Honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your'3,  &c.  ■    ' 

FlTZ'-AIJJIOJr,    ■ 


BmcSuwc,  Cmuu-Girdea. S  D.cjn.-i^nnyLjOOQle 
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Creason   why.  " 

Iir 
.      M  ANSWER 

\^  "  ' 

i^-'  A    PAMPHLET 

\  EMTiriED, 

^W' WHY  DO  WEJ  GO  TO  WAR?" 


TO  WHICH  IS  Arwi^tbf 

A  RflOnflOER  TO  THE  REPLY  OF  THE  AimiOR  OF 

■«'  WHY  DO  WE  GOrrO  WAR!" 


J  -. 

\  How  ill  <he  joath  of  Esgland  tit  in  firt. 

And  l^lbm  tJBlliwe  in  )he  waidriAe  lia ) 
X  a  Now  ibiive  ihe  krmaiuef).  md  hflnoar'*  iboogltt 

r^  J  XdEo*  folely  in  th^  broA  (Antj 
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TH?    REASON    WHV^ 


Am  extraordinary  publication  fias  juft  made  its 
appearance,  afking  as  abfurd  *a  queftion  a's  can 
well  be  pqf  to  the  compiiitn  ienfe  of  the  Brittih 
empire,  viz.  "  Why  do  WC  g(rto  war  ?"  It  might 
as  well  be  afked,  Why^o  we  ^th  to  gselerve 
our  privileges  and  enjoyments  as  ^ndividu^s,  or. 
6ur  honour  and  independence  as  a  nation  ?  True 
it  is,  that  the  author,  whofoerer  he  may  be,  has 
taken  abundance  of  time  to  ponder  over  the  fub- 
je6t  before  he  ventured  to  make  bis  lucubrations 
public,  and  has,  no  doubt,  carefally  rummaged 
every  corner  of  his  biain  in  queft  of  fome  fpecton^ 
argument  in  excuie  for  his  profound  ignorance, 
or  in  extenuation  of  hu^Bexible  fceptiei&i,  or 
xa  ddence  of  his  wilfuiftiifreprefeBtation, 
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I  mu,  I  owo^  nther  curious  to  lee,  cfpeciall; 
as  the  work  ts  attributed,  if  not  to  a  loyal  fubjeiSt, 
at  Icafl  to  an  expert  difputant,  what  could  poflibly 
be  adTaoced  in  fupport  of  the  opinion  wUch'was 
indicated  by  the  title-page ;  which  I  knew  was  in 
direA  contradidlioa  to  politiTe  (a&s ;  and  which 
was  confequently  untenable  by  any  fair  mode  of 
xeafoning.  But  the  perufal  of  it,  nptwUbfland- 
ing  the  labour  of  the  author  to  atTume  a  plau- 
fible  ground,  has  only  ferved  to  convioce  me 
more  firmly,  that  the  qucflion,  with  regard  to  the 
prefont  war,  is  fo  clear  and  unembarralTed,  To 
broadly  founded  on  the  common  fenfe,  -and  fo 
immediately  applying  to  the  common  feelingrKif 
mankind^  that  nOingenuity  or  art  can  twill  it  info 
an  oppofite  direction,  or'moQld  it  into  a  contrary 
fliape.  There  are,  hoifeTer,  fome  mt^  fo.  clofely 
wedded  -to  their  ovA  bMc  ll^Ilema,  and  fo  deHrous 
of  gaining  profelytes  to  their  abfurdities,  that,  in 
theit  efibrta  to^eprefenVthioga  as  they  wi(h  them 
Wceality  to  extft,  rather  than  ajiandon  their  hopes 
and  views,  when  they  are  unable  to  convince  by 
argument,  they  flrtve  to  miflead  by  fubterfuge. 

Such  feenis  to  be  the  fcope  which  our  author 
bas  allowed  to  his  talents ;  and  fuch  being  the  mif- 
chierouB  purpofe  of  bis  pamphlet,  although  not 
written  with  any  extraordinary  decree  of  acumen, 
or  in  a  manner  to  produce  the  fmallefi  impreilion 
Qo.  the  guiid«  of  weU-ionmned  peoptej  yet  as,  by 
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falling  into  the  hands  of  the  illiterate,  it  might,  if 
unanfwered,  operate  with  a  prejudicial  tendency 
pa  Ibeir  judgments,  I  have  undertaken  briefly 
to  examine  it,  and  to  expofe  the  fallacy,  incon- 
fittency,  and  mitreprefentation  which  it  con- 
tains. 

Our  au^or  opens  the  fcene  by  informing  us, 
that  the  laA  war  brought  us  to  the  "  brink  of  a 
precipice  * ;"  and  his  humanity  is  exceiGvely 
ihocked,  that  we  fhould  be  fo  foon  "  again  in- 
volved in  a  confli<5t  that  has  every  appearance  of 
being  more  ferocious,  more  inveterate  than  the 
laft ;"  and  which,  of  courfe,  in  his  opinion,  muft 
inevitably  plunge  us  into  the  abyls. 
.  I  certainly  am  as  averfe  fi*om  war,  abftrad^edly 
conlidered,  as  any  man.  I  as  plainly  perceive  its 
miferies,  apdas  fincerelyJluDeDt  its  neceflily.  But, 
when 'I  declare  this,  I  at  the  fame  time  contend 
that  there  may  be  lituatioDS  to  whiph  the  calamities 
of  war,  great  and  terrible  as  they  unquenionabty 
arc,  muft  coroparativdy  be  regarded  as  bleilings. 
When,  therefore,  we  perceived  thatfuch  a  fitiia- 
lion,  the  hare  contemplation  of  which  creates 
horror,  was  rapidly  preparing  for  as,  and  tliat 
we  could  only  efcape  from  it  by  a  prompt  relblu- 
tion  to  refift ;  when  we  had  reached  fuch  perilous 
extremities ;  when,  after  being  long  deluded,  we 

«  ' 
•  Page  3. 
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fuddeoly  awoke  to  a  juft  apprehenlloQ  of  (be  daA* 
gers  which  were  hemming  us  in ;  furely,  between 
the  choice  of  fuch  alterDatives,  no  wiie,  ot  pru- 
dentf  or  brave,  or  hoDOurable  man,  could  allow 
bimfcif  to  hefitate  for  a  momentr  Uader  focb 
urgent  ciccumftances,  he  would  not  Aqp  before  he 
decided  (as  our  author  would  have  him)  to  deli- 
berate on  queftions  of  finance,  or  to  afcertain  the 
extent  of  the  taxes,  and  the  amount  of  the  na* 
tiooal  debt ;  but,  convinced  of  the  imperious  nc- 
ceffitjr  of  inftanlaneous  exertion,  the  Drongeft 
iropulfe  of  bis  feelings  would  be  the  difcharge  of 
his  duty,  and  the  only  ol^edt  of  his  folidtade  the 
^Ivation  of  his  countrju  Other  conliderations 
may  be  poHponed  wiA  iafety ;  but  to  demur 
about  the  aflerlion  of  national  independence  is  a 
defpcrate  experiment,  ^'j 

CKir  author  &ys,  that,  fituated  as  we  were, "  the 
caufe  fifouU  have  been  the  moft  obvious,  the  moft 
ftrikipg  to  the  fcnfes  of  every  incKvidual  in  the 
kingdom,  from  the  well-infbrmed  politician  to 
the  meaueil  mechanic,  the  fimpleft  peafant  of  the 
}and ;  a  caufe  that  fhould  have  urged  him  to 
fnatch  the  firft  hedge>flake  in  his  way  to  oppofe 
sn  infulting  and  aggreffivc  foe*."  And  was  it 
not  fuch  a  caufe,  in  the  judgment  of  every  inha- 
bitant in  the  kingdom,  fave  a  few,  who  (froin 
•vt\xzX.  good  motives  I  kno^not)  fide  with  ourau- 

*  Page  4. 
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tlior  \  Has  not  ivarly  every  politician^  every  ntOr 
chanic,  every  pearant,  not  by  a  mute  and  ambi- 
guous allent,  but  by  the  dccifivc  teflimony  of 
active  loyalty  and  patriotic  zeal^  which  he  has 
Todrntaiily  difplayed,  confirmed  the  alTertion} 
Has  not  the  generous  emulation  with  which  all 
rants^nd  ^cfcriptions  of  people  have  flood  for- 
ward)  ao  emulation  manitefled  in  difierent  ways, 
accordit^g  to  their  di&rent  means,  unparalleled 
in  the  hifiory  of  mankind,  and  which  has  induced 
them  cheerfully  to  facrifice  all  private  eafe  and  * 
'  advantage  to  a  fenfe  of  public  duty,  borne  evi- 
dence to  the  fa£t?  tfever  a  war  were  Jutland 
iieoeffary,  and  if  ever  an  opinion  of  that  jufiice 
and  neceflity  could  be  plaTnly  dcmonftrated  by 
the  general  voice  and  adion  of  a  nation,  in  what 
mantier  could  it  be  more  triumphantly  exprcCTed 
than  it  has  been  on  the  ^eTcnt  occalion  ? 

Our  author  oext  finds  fault  with  the  roelTage 
of  the  8tb  of  March,  and  tells  us,  there  could  be 
no  juft  caufe  of  alarm,  becaufe  there  were  a^that 
time  '*  but  two  frigates  in  the  roads  of  Holland,  ' 
and  but  tbiee'corvetles  in  the  roads  «f  Dunkirk*.** 
And  are  tbeCe  then  the  only  two  places  to  be  dif- 
coTcred  along  the  extenfivc  and  formidable  range 
pf  coaft  which  is  fubjetSl  to  the  power  and  inilu- 
pntx  of  France  ?  Was  ihc  not  Sttit^  out  large 
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ennameots  at  Helvoetfluys*  and  Flufliingl  Wai 
flie  tnaflive  at  Havre,  Cherburg,  Brefl,  and  Tou- 
lon, ber  great  naval  arfenals  \  Had  not  the  re- 
cruiting fervice  been  carried  on  with  unabated 
diligence,  and  even  by  extraordinary  levies,  in 
every  department  of  the  republic  ?  Had  not  a  plan 
of  aggre^ion,  perfecution,  and  fpoliktion,'beeo 
fyftematically  adopted  towards  other  flates  ?  Had 
v:e  not  beep  repeatedly  infulted  and  aggrieved  ia 
various  ways?  Had  not  our  rights  been  queflion- 
ed,  our  claims  rejected,  and  every  falisfa^ion 
refufed  \  Had  not  the  Chief  Conful  publicly 
boallcd  to  the  LegiAative  Body  and  to  the  Britifh 


*  If,  ai  Talleyraod  declared  on  the  nth  of  March.1803,' 
theexpedicion  of  HelvoctfluTt  were  deHined  for  America-t-,  ho<y 
came  LouifiaDa  to  be  ceded  toihe  United  States  00  the  jolh 
of  the  following  month  %}  On/a  meafure  of  fuch  ftnporttnce 
a*  the  tnotfer  of  thit  valuable  province,  'a  correfpoodence 
ituft  have  been  kept  up  between  Frandp  and  the  United  Sutc^ 
in  order  to  fettle  the  tem»,  The  mtft*^  of  ttte  8th  of 
Marofa^  no  doubt,  haflened  ki  cooctufioD,  and  probably  in? 
dnced  France  to  abandon  her  vievi  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe; 
but  whichever  way  it  be  talien,  it  ii  clear,  that  the  French 
cabinet  wat  afling  with  perfidy  either  tonrdi  America  or  ut* 
If  the  expedition  were  dcffined  few  Louifiasa,  it  wa>  a  breach  , 
'  of  faith  towardi  America,  whilA  a  negotiation  was  pcodiogfor 
it*  celBon.  If  it  were  not,  the  declaration  that  it  •uiat^  wat  % 
breach  of  ftith  towards  lu. 

f  CtrriAnJtnet.     Ftrhal  K^.  Jft.  a*. 
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AmbalTador  of  his  military  force,  and  of  what  it 
was  able  and  wiTliog  to  accomplini  ?  Did  all  theTe 
coDcurring  ciFcumfiaoces- afford  no juft. ground, 
of  jealoufy,  precaution,  or  diflrufl  ?  Were  they 
to  be  regarded  as  the  commoD  occurrences  of  the 
day,  matters  of  mere  iodiffereace,  and,  as  iuch,. 
totally  unworthy  of  our  notice? 

Having  (SfmifTcd  thefe  preliminary  topicsj  our 
author  ik>W  enters  into  what  he  would  &in  make 
appear  an  impartial  and  candid  invefligation  o£ 
the  eight  principal  caiifes  of  difpute,  as  flated  in  . 
his  Majefly'a  Declaration ;  and,  by  garbling  ^ 
fevf  uncooneiled  paflages  from  the  roafs  of  corre- 
rpondcnce,  fuch  as  he  is  confcious  will  befl  fuit 
his  purpofe,  he  labours  bard  to  (hew,  that  thp 
condudt  of  France  has  been  temperate,  dignified, 
and  fincere,  and  that  of  Britain  hafly,  infulting^ 
and  perfidious.  But,  in|^pite  of  the  aid  which  he 
.  has  occafionally  derived  from  (his  unfair  mode  of 
Eeprefentation,  he  has  completely  failed  in  the 
concluiions  he  has,  with  fo  much  anxiety,  at- 
tempted to  efiabliOi.  This  I  fhall  very  eafily. 
prove. 

In  this  r^ular  attack,  be  begins  by  faying, 
'*  The  firfl:,  and  perhaps  the  heavieft  (charge)  re- 
fpefts  the  confifcation  of  our  merchant- fliips  *." 
This  certainly  was  no  flight  caufe  of  complaint ; 

•  Pajc  J. 
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but  our  author  endeavours  to  explain  it  away  by 
remarking,  that  '*  in  the  early  part  of  the  lafl  war 
the  French  prohibited  the  importation  of  EngliOi 
goods  and  manufaflures,  which  prohibition  tbey 
did  not  think  proper  to  take  off  at  the  peace  i" 
and  further,  "  that  they  had  an  undoubted  right 
to  make  what  regulations  and  refiri^ions  they 
pleafcd*."  As  far  as  their  own  country  was 
concerned,  they  certainly  had  the  rigki.  But  does 
poffeffing  the  right  always  jiiftify  (he  exertion  of 
it  ?  It  was  furely  natural  to  expe<£l  that  a  rigid 
prohibition*}-,  which  had  been  enacted  during 
war,  and  which  had  arifen  out  of  the  very  cir- 
cumflanceof  the  hofli|cIituation  of  the  (wo  coun- 
tries, tbould  terminate  at  the  reftoration  of  peace. 
But  if,  after  the  ceflation  of  hoAiIilies,  inftead  of 
its  repeal,  or  even  its  mitigation,  we  find  it  a» 
obftinately  pcrfevered  id,  and  as  rigoroufly  en- 
forced as  ever,  to  put  (he  mildeft  conflruilion  on 
fuch  a  condu(5t,  it  muft  be  obvious  that  it  betrayed 
a  malevolent  and  unfriendly  difpofition.  It 
avowed  a  determination  to  continue  the  injury, 
after  the  caufe  for  which  it  bad  been  infliAed 
was  removed  i    and  although  a  formal  affc  of 

•  Page  s. 

t  This  law  was  pafTed  at  a  period  of  peculiar  inveteracy,  in 
1794,  during  the  ufurpatioa  of  the  ferocious  Robefpierrc.  Its 
coritiniianec  was  well  worthy  of  the  ufurpaljon  of  his  fucceflbr, 
tlie  ferocious  Buonaparte. 

■   s 
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reconciliation  had  been  ratified,  it  fcismed  deligned 
to  keep  alive,  inilead  of  burying  in  oblivion,  not 
only  the  remembrance  but  the  inconveniences 
and  penalties  of  paft  animofity.  But  this  was 
not  all :  thefe  fymptoms  of  an  alienated  and  ma- 
lignant mind  were  not  left  to  mere  negative 
fufpicioD ;  they  were  confirmed  and  aggravated 
by  overt  afts. 

By  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  it  was  expreflly  fli- 
pulated,  that  alt  fequeftrations  impofed  in  France 
and  England,  on  the  property  of  the  fubjeiSls  of 
the  rerpe<£tive  empires,  fhould,  on  the  ratifica- 
tioaof  peace,  be  immediately  taken  off*;  and 
it  was  clearly  implied,  that  an  open  and  amicable 
communication  fhould  be  rcftored,  and  that  every 
facility  fliould  be  afforded,  which  was  likely  to 
cement  a  mutually  goo$l  underflanding  between 
tlie  two  conntries.  \Vc  faithfully  and  punflually 
performed  our  part ;  but  the  French  government 
not  only  refufed  to  extend  the  fame  rights  to  Bri- 
tilh  fubjects,  but,  in  defiance  of  the  reiterated 

,  rcmonflrances  of  the  Brilifh  Minifler,  which 
they  never  deigned  to  anfwcr,  continued  to  infult 
our  flag,  and  feize  our  fhips.  They  not  only 
denied  us  thofe  privileges  which  they  had  agreed 
to  allow,  hut  fingling  us  out  as  objeifts  of  parti- 
cular antipathy,  they,  in  numerous  inftances,  U- 

.    bcrally  granted  to  every  other  country  what  they 

*  Definitive  Tretty,  An.  14. 
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ifl 
rigoroufly  withheld  from  us.  They  not  only  ob- 
jedtcd  to  enter  into  any  commercial  arrangement 
with  us  therafelvcs,  but  they  openly  exerted  all 
their  authority  and  influence  to  interrupt  or  d(f> 
folvc  our  connexion  \yith  other  flates.  Severe 
as  their  laws  aiftualiy  were  againft  this  country, 
they  did  not  conceive  it  necefiary  merely  to  ad- 
hera  to  the  prorifions  they  contained,  but,  in. 
Order  more  efre<f)nalty  to  harafs  and  injure  our 
trade,  they  ftrained  them  far  beyond  any  cOU" 
flru<iHoD  they  would  bear.  Not  content  with 
Seizing  vefTeU,  on  board  of  which  was  Brili/h 
property,  coming  within  four  leagues  of  the 
French  coafi,  wHch  they  had  decreed  were  liable 
to  confircation,  they  equally  captured  and  con- 
demned thofe  which  contained  to  Britilh  pro* 
perty,  which  had  been  driven  into  their  harbours 
by  flrefs  of  weather,  and  for  which  no  latitude 
of  interpretation  coiild  furnilh  them  with  the 
flighteft'  pretence  *.  Was  this  the  part  of  a 
friend  ?  Was  it  even  the  part  of  a  neutral  ?  Was 
it  not  the  part  of  a  foe  ?  I  fee  no  rcafon  to  pre- 
fiime,  as  our  author  does,  that  our  government  ■ 
was  fatisfted  as  to  Ihefe  points.  They  might  not^. 
indeed,  have  conHdcrcd  fhem  as  likely  to  lead  to 
fl  rupture;  they  might  have  hoped  that  the  French 
government  would  at  laft  have  yielded  to  the 

*  On  tbefe  interelling  fubje^l:^  fee  the  CorrcTpoDtknce, 
from  p.  177  to  p.' 189. 
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juftice  bf  their  claims.     Biit  as  io  their  being"     ^^^v 
lisfied,  the  diroft  contrary  U  proted,  not  o*^    J*- 
by  thf  repeated  applications  and  reOidnllnmC^^ 
of  Mr.  Jackfon  and  Mr.  Merry,    but  Sillb    t»|" 
tbofe  of  my  Lord  Whitworth,  one  of  whibh  y/Mi 
addrelTed  to  Biimiaparte  himfelf  in  the  confer- 
ence that  took  place  between  them  in  the  month 
of  February  of  the  prcfcot  year  *.    So  much  ftrr 
the  |irfi  charge  I 

The  fecond  charge,  oat  author  contrniles,  rej 
lates  to  the  commercial  agents,  who,  he  adtntta^ 
were  Tent  into  this  couniiy,  to  beHationedat  our 
diif^rent  Tea-ports,  and  who,  amongft  other  pii* 
Tate  ioftrmaions  (which  were  fortunately  inter- 
cepted by  the  vigiUnce  of  our  government)^  w«ra 
provided  with  the  two  following : 

Inflrui£lioii  1 1 .  "  You  are  requited  to  futniA 
a  plan'  of  the  ports  of  your  diftrid,  with  a  fpeet* 
iication  of  the  foundings  for  mooring  veflbls." 

Inftruflion  1 2.  "  If  no  plan  of  the  ports  can  be 
procured>  you  are  to  point  out  with  what  wind 
TclTels  can  come  in  and  go  out,  and  what  is  the 
grealeft  draught  of  water  with  which  vefleli  can 
enter  therein  deeply  .laden 'I"." 

All  this,  however,'Our  author  profeffes  to  think, 
of  very  lightly,  and  endeavours  to  exculpate  the 
French  government  even  from  the  furmife  of  anjr 
finifler  motive,  by  obfcrviog,  that  "thisinform- 

•  CorrerpoiKlence,  No.  38.  t  Page  6. 
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attoD  was  really  neccflary  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view  merely;*'  and  that,  as  for  plans  of  our 
ports,  and  foundlngsof  our  harbours,  "  the)'  may 
bepurchafed  at  any  good  mapfeller'sfhopin  Lon- 
don *."  This  may  poflibly  be  true :  but,  in  the  firft 
inflaHce,  why  appoint  commercial  agents  ?  During 
the  continuance  of  the  commercial  treaty,  when 
there  was  a  clofe  and  extcnHve  intercourfe  be- 
tween  the  two  countries,  no  fucb  agents  were  ap- 
poipted,  nor  was  'their  neceflity  felt.  It  furely 
then  does  fcem  rather  paradoxical,  that  if  the  fer- 
fices  of  French  agents  could  be  conveniently 
difpenfed  with  at  the  former  period,  they  fhould 
be  fo  abfolulely  requilite  at  the  latter.  For  what 
Were  they  wanted  ?  Not  for  the  purpofes  of  trade, 
for  none  cxiAed.  The  French  government  evi- 
dently, therefore,  had  fome  other  object  in  con- 
templation. But  let  me  further  afk,  why  were 
they  diftributed  in  our  fea  port  towns  ?  Why 
were  they  all  felc£)ed,  not  from  merchants,  QC 
from  thofe  whofe  habits  of  life  had  led  them  to 
lurn  ibeir  minds  to  the  inveftigation  of  commer- 
cial inquiries,  but  from  engineers  and  other  mili- 
tary men,  who  had  fignalized  thcmfclvcs  in  the 
republican  army?  Why  was  one  of  the  moft 
a6iive  and  expert  ordered  to  repair  to  Ireland  ? 
Why,  after  his  cfiablifbmcnt  there,  was  he  fur- 

•  Page  6. 
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nifticd  with  private  infirmJtlons,  conveyed  in  a. 
.  dandefline  manner? 'Why,  if  the  information 
fought  after  could  have  been  procured  in  any 
mapfeller's  fhop  in  London,  was  this  circuitous 
mode  preferred  ?  Why,  if  it  was  to  anfwer  fome 
coihmercial  view  merely,  was  not  the  Bntifh  go* 
vernment  candidly  applied  to?  The  anfwer  to 
thele  interrogatories  is  obvious.  The  appointment 
alone,  confideringthecircnmfiances  under  which 
it  took  place,  was  fufficicnt  to  awaken  fufpicion. 
The  inyflcry  and  fccrecy  which  attended  it 
amounted  almoft  to  a  politive  proof  of  guilt. 
The  inflrufliona,  which  wer^  intercepted,  fell  by 
chance  into  our  hands.  They  are  not  of  the  moft 
harmlefii  cati;  and  from  what  ihey  difclofe,  is  it 
not  fair  to  infer  that  others,  of  a  fiill  moreoiTen-' 
'five  tendency,  efcaped  detcdlion  ?  And  do  ih^ 
not  lead  us  to  gucfs  at  the  nature  of  (he  inHruc- 
tions  thefe  cmiflariea  received  antecedent  to  their 
departure  from  France?  *If  they  were  innocent, 
why  did  (he  French  fo  quietly  acquicfce  in  their. 
fuddeD  difmiflat  ?  Why  did  they  not  aflert  their 
innocence,  and,  by  courting  inveftigation,  re- 
move the  imputation  of  guilt?  ITie  fa^  is,  fclf- 
conviftion  told  them  that  their  intentions  were 
difhoned ;  and  the  excufe  they  invented  could 
only  be  regarded  as  an  unmanly  prevarication, 
or  a  barefaced  falfehood.     Mr.  Otto's  coticilia- 
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tarj  lelter,  quoted  by  our  aallior  *,  and  levcral 
other  coTTcrpoDding  propofittDtis  rcfpedliDg  trade, 
were  certainly  ptcfentcd  by  the  French  go^xrn- 
mcnt;  but  the  moment  the  Britiih  government 
fliewed  a  ferioua  difpolitioa  lo  coroe  to  a  deiini* 
ttve  fetilemcnt,  infurmountable  obOacles  were 
}irilaDtly  flarted  by  Fraoce,  and  fotiiQ  frefh  cauie 
of  delay  was  iDterpored. 

'  The  third  charge,  that  of  deliriug  us  to  fend 
away  the  emigrants^  is  undoubtedly  the  leaH  iin- 
portaot  one ;  and  our  author  docs  allo\«'  (be- 
caufe,  I  fuppofe,  it  is  the  leaA  important)  that 
WC  aflcd  with  "  luanlincfB  and  humanity +," 
in  refultng  to  comply'*  This  point  was  not, 
however,  as  our  author  Aates,  immedialelf  aban- 
doned :  it  was  repea.ledly  urged  by  the  Fteucbi. 
tmd  as  repeatedly  rejected  by  us  §, 

•  P«ge  7.  +  Page  8. 

\  How  did  the  )>te  anemptcd  negotiation  at  Wai&ivdD> 
{rade  Buonapartr,  and  elevate  Louis,  even  above  tbc  fplea- 
.  Jourof  a  throne!  Ifany  thing  eould  recall  the affedions of  tbe 
dchadcd  fubjeAt  of  tbi«  unfortiiDate  monarch,  and  open  their* 
tf^  to  a  juft  conc^tioii  of  the  real  cbaraSer  of  the  hypociii 
tical  tyrant  who  is  deflroying  tbemi  it  nould-he  the  rcodlcot 
l(on  of  ihii  tranladioD.  Buonaparte,  with  all  hit  craft,  like 
other  villain!,  fometimei  betrays  himfe If,  and  nothing  could 
hare  fo  fully  proved  even  his  own  epinion  of  tbe  wcaknefs'of 
hji  title. 

5  See  Correfpondence. 
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.,  -X^efocurtb. charge. requiiing that.tbe Jjwv» an4 
,coii£ti1i)tioip  .pf  tbiK,  couitf  ry  Ihould  be  ctui^pd, 
roktiye,  to  '^^  ■  ij^ny  of  the  jwefs,  pjar  auttw 
aifi^  affe^^f.to  Ueat,as  a  matter  ,ofpe]:feft  indiffqif- 
enc« ;,  but  from  the  length  at  which  he  <irgues  it« 
^nd  the  paJDS  he  has  bcAowed  oa  the  dircppTpiy 
he  proves-  that,  in  reality,  he,  ponfiders  it  j^ 
jmatjer  of  importance.  'Th?  aim  ofhia  reaf^l^igg 
is,  however,  evidently  tQ  ac,quit  the  French*  .jsa^ 
(o  criminate  u«.  He  fays,  "  Let  ,U3  fee  wha^^ 
the  complaint,  and  what  is  the  Tequefl:,'and  hoW 
far.  it  can  b^  faid  they  have  require^  aQ  altcra^oa 
in  ,our.  laws  and  cooditution.  They  cofppiaipy 
that  ever  fince  tSe  concluiion  o/  the  treaty  of 
■AmienSj  the  Ensllfh  prefs  has  n,ot  ceafed  to  ca; 
.luDiniate  and  revite  the  FrcttcKand  their  govern* 
peat,,  to  reprefent  their  tepuhlic  i^  the  mpft 
odious  and' degrading  light,  that,  the  people  aic 
appealed  to  ag^i^  it,  and  iaiUgatec^  thoehy  to 
.  iiifui:ri:aion.aJp[d  jji»Ui9G*./   .  .  '  ,. . 

,  With  .wbi(Cb  pfj  t|ie  twoicoaatfici  tbia  war  oJT 
^ords  originatedsi'I  confefs  ipyfelf  ignorant :  I 
have^hpwever,  always  un^i;fl»od:that^theFEen^ 
Ve^  thejiggc^oiiBj  JhiaclaifQ  tPtsiority,  vyl^p 
both  parties,  wcmib  ready  to  engage^;  is  not  .^yorth 
afctrtaining :  bpt  of  th\».  I  am  poAtivfi  that  ^t 
cniatifK),  IcMnility,  and  ixcsioiiwtiofi  f>r  vftity 

•Pages. 
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liad,  were  vidded  ^th  iDfimtely  more  Tirplence 
and  indeccDcy  by  the  Faru  than  hy  the  London 
joqrnalifis.  There  was,  indeed,  one  (flhitial 
diflibftion  which  chanu^crlzed  the  Feisarks  that 
appeared  in  this  country,  and  which  rendered 
them  more  cuttingly  ofienlire ;  and  th^was^  th&t 
they  were,  for  the  moft  part,  founded  in  truth  t 
whereas  the  retorts  and  a^rllons  which  were 
Tomited  forth  by  the  Paris  editors,  were  merely 
(he  fabrications  of  jeaJouly,  hatred,  anger,  and 
iplcen. 

Our  author  proceeds  1;y  ikying,  ''They  ob- 
Itrve  (that  is,  the  French),  t^at  the  particular 
laws  and  conftitution  <o{  Great  Britain  are  fubor- 
'dinate  to  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of 
iiations ;  that  if  It  be  a  right  in  England  to  allow 
the  moft  extenlivc  liberty  to  the  prefs,  it  is  a 
public  right  of  polifhed  nations,  and  the  boiihden 
duty  of  govemments,  to  prerent,  reprels,  and 
punifli  every  attack  which  might,  by  tfaofe  meansj 
t>e  made  againft  the  rights,  the  fnterefls,  and  the 
iioooar  of  foreign  powers.  '  This,"  our  author 
exclaims  *,  "  is  all  but  too  true,  and,  I  beliere, 
tiniverfally  allowed.**  Now  I  belicTe,  that  if  not 
liDiverfally,  i*  is  very  generally  ^Honied.  What, 
in  the  firfl  inAance,  has  this  to  do  with  the  hiw 
of  nations  ?  The  law  of  nations  means  that  cod* 
Vrhich,  ari£ng  out  of  th<i  law  pf  nature,  baa 
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It^n  eftablifhed  by  the  coo&nt  of  indqwadcnt 
ilates,  for  the  adjudication  of  tbofe  afiairs* 
w]t^  are  beyond  thrir  domeftic  .jurirdiAioa> 
asd  which  is  necel&ry  to  the  regulation  and 
m^intenaDce  of  their  foreign  concerns.  But  it 
is  totally  diftindt  from  conditutional  or  munid- 
pal  law,  and  cannot  poiTibly  have  any  control 
oyer  the  internal  r^ulations  of  a  feparate  and  in- 
dependent goTernment.  Of  thefe,  every  fucb. 
^vemment  mufl  ne^eflarily  be  the  fole  mover  - 
and  judge^  accountable  to  no  foreign  power  what- 
ever, and  in  whict)  no  foreign  power  whatever 
can*  under  any  pofiible  pretext,  claim  the  right 
of  iDterference.  If  we  had  refufed  to  the  Prench 
that  rcdrefs  which  the  jurifpcpdcncc  of  the  coun- 
^  provides,  we  fhould  have  merited  a  very  fe- 
yere  cenfure :  but  were  we  to  new-model  our 
UwB  and  conllitution,  fuch  as  they  have  hap- 
pily exifted  for  above  a  century  paft,  at  the 
peremptpry  demand  of  an  alien  government? 
Was  there  any  tlung  fo  peculiarly  lacred  in  the 
cbarafler  or  the  adminiftration  of  Buonaparte, 
as  to  warrant  ib  flagrant  a  dereIi£lion  of  the 
obfervance  of  all  prefcriptive  modes  ?  Were  w« 
to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  difiribu- 
tive  jufiice;  to  change  the  eftabliflied  forms 
of  our  tribunals;  to  infringe  the  liberties  of 
the  fubjefti  to  put  a  padlock  on  the  tongue 
and  pen ;  and  to  tnHitute  an  inquilitorial  court. 
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ODtiTt,  !n  wbidi  our  patriMic -^uffior  woiilct,  no 
doubt>  have  bad  a  French  judge  prbfide,  merely 
becaufe  eight  or  ten  mdtTtduala  had  been  in  the 
habh  of*  ftating  that  the  French  were  enflkved,' 
whtch  every  one  perce'iTed ;  that  the  Firft  Coo- 
lid  was  a  tyrant  which  nobody  doubted;  that' 
bis  ambition  Was  tn&tiable,  which  he  was  every 
day  proving ;  and  that  he  had  been  guiliy  of  the 
aioft  affoctous  cruelties,  which  had  been  clearly* 
brou^t  home  to  him }  If  our  government  had- 
fhe  power  of  controlling  the  prel^,  and  hiyiog  it 
under  arbitrary  refltaints  and*  penal  tier  for  fodt 
offences  as  thefe,  there  would  be  an  end  at  ottcc^ 
of  ill  freedom  of  opinion,  of  all  political  invefii-' 
gallon,  anj  eyeoofaH  hiflorical  truth.  I  aOi  no' 
advocate  for  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  preft.*  -I' 
freely  acknowledge  alt  its  mi^chidf,  afid'hevcr 
wi(h  to  Ikreen  it  from  merited  chaftifcmeiit.  But 
-when  exceflfes  are  committed,  I  aifian  AdvbcaTe 
for  that  mode  and  meafure  of  punilhment  which 
the  khownlaw  of  the  land  inflitSts,  and  am  i. 
decided  enemy  to  def^tic  fine's,  captious  inno-' 
Vations,  or  unneceHafy  retrenchments;  and, 
a^ove  all,  to  thofe  which  are  dictated  or  fuggcft- 
ed  by  a  foreign  power.  Our  courts  were  open' 
<o'  Buonaparte,  as  well  as  to  every  other  perfon» 
find  before  them  any  one  who  had  |;iven'him'of- 
fence  might  hSvc  been  arraigfted.  But  whilftfie 
knew  this,  be  alTo  knew  the  weakneS  of  lii».. 
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eaxtCt.  He  pwcetved  the  impolicy  of  profeculing , 
«  foit,  in  which  all  patties  would  haTe  beftn  im- 
partially dealt  with.  Be  was  aware^  that  a  trial 
on  fttch-  poiftts  as  ifiitft  hare  heeo  there  invefti- 
gated  and  detailed,  would  have  difiufcd  the  in- 
ftmy  6fhtscbare£ter,  and  corroWated  the  proofs 
of  his  gnilt.  That  was  thereafon  why  he  was 
defiroos  of  ibme  TrtAch  method  of  f1op[nng  thefc 
unpatatable  publications,  ftich  as  fecret  exami- 
nation, fecret  impiifonment,  fecret  torture,  and 
ftcrct  death.  Tet  our  author,  who  difplays  fo- 
much  anxiety  for  the  introduftion  of  this  in- 
folcrant  lyftem,  affirms  that  he  is  "  as  much  at- 
tached as  any  man  to  the  liberty  of  the  prcfs  •." 

Be  goes  on  by  aflcing,  "  Was  it  to  be  expetfl-.' 
ed  that  the  Firft  Confal  Should  patiently  and" 
quietly  endure  to  be  fo  perfbnaliy  abofed,  and 
bear  the  people  be  commanded  perpetually  ex- 
cited to  TCTolt  ?"  The  wifeft  plan  he  could  have 
adopted,  would  have  been  that  which  was  pur- , 
fired  by  the  BritMh  gorernment  with*  regard  to 
fimilar  publications  in  France;  which  was,  to  take 
no  notice  of  them.  But  the  irritability  of  hts" 
temper  preventing  this  prudent  and  dignified' 
dcmcaWouT;  if,  afterhavingintcrdiflcd  their  ad-' 
miffion  into  FVance,  his  rcTenge  was  ftill  on-^ 

•  Page  9. 
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£itii<icd  i  why  did  be  not  have  recouffe  (o  ilid 
only  remedy  which  our  government  could  ofifer, 
and  with  which,  indeed,  it  is  provided  for  it*, 
own  defence,  and  apply  for  |H*oteAion  and  re- 
drels  to  the  laws  ?  Were  not  the  late  Queen  of 
France,  and  the  lafe  Emperor  of  RuiGa,  furely 
as  auguft  perfonages  as  Buonaparte,  reduced  to 
the  fame  necefiity  ?  And  if  tbefe  mighty  poten- 
tates, defcended  from  a  long  line  of  illufirious 
anceflors,  nurfed  in  the  very  cradle  of  pomp, 
accudomed  from  their  earliefl  infancy  to  regal 
flate,  and  bom  to  empire  and  command,  could 
fubmit  to  appeal  to  the  integrity,  and  bow  to  the 
deciiion,  of  a  Britilh  tribunal,'  it  could  not  be 
T^rded  as  any~peeul!ar  condefcenlion  or  de^- 
dation  for  Buonaparte,  the  chUd  of  chance,  the 
fon  of  an  obfcure  family  in  an  obfcure  ifiand, 
wbofe  early  life  had  been  pafled  in  indigence  and 
sealed,  who  had  crouched  before  each  fuccei^ 
five  idol,  who  had  been  the  humble  agent  of 
Robefpierre,  and  the  ferocious  executioner  of 
Barras,  to  purfue  the  fame  courfe,  and  (if  fuch  it 
could  be  conHdered)  endure  (be  fame  mortifica- 
tion. But  the  fastis,  he  was  goaded  by  the  workings 
of  confcious  guilt ;  he  was  exafperated  by  the  ve- 
racity of  the  aflertions  in  the  Englilh  prints,  and 
alfo  by  the  perfect  indiSerence  with  which  our 
government,  for  a  long  time,  continued  to  trea^ 
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■Ten  the  official  abufc  of  France*.  "ITiey  dcfpifed 
(he  allegations  of  falfchood;  he  trembled  before 
<he  narratives  of  truth. 

'  Our  author  aflcs,  "  what  was  rcqnired,  or  ra- 
ther what  was  folicited  ?"  for  Mr.  Otto's  note, 
he  obferves,  fays,  **  The  nnderiigned  has  in 
confequence  recciTcd  a  fpecial  order  toJolidf-fC' 
and  a  little  further  on^  he  ioforois  us,  that  we, 
in  antwcr,  "  talk  highly  of  the  liberty  of  our 
pnTs/'  and  that  '*  the  French  are  filent,  and 
mention  tlu:  fubjefl  no  more  {." 

Now  one  would  really  imagine  from  the  above 
i^atement,  that  the  lyench  had  mentioned  thi; 
IBattcr  onee  ^  ;  that  they  had  preferred  an  humbls 

,  *  The  fiiH  pippr  taken  notice  at  by  our  goreminent,  vt$ 
^baltiaai's  Report. 

t  Page  9.  X  P«S«  '»• 

'  {  By  a  refercDGc  to  the  Maohenr*  the  Datnre  and  extent 
•f  tlte  French  »fieut  abufe  mij  tie  feen.  But  the  moft  fcan- 
fblout  libels  appeared  in  the  Argnt,  a  paper  printed  at  Parit, 
in  .Eaglllh,  and  the  only  one  that  wai  latterly  allowed  to  be 
circulated  in  France  in  that  language.  The  proprieton  of  it 
were  an  abandoned  fet  of  Eoglifli  and  Irilh  renegadoei  and 
tFuton,  who  had  fared  theqilclvei  by  flight  from  the  juAkc 
of  their  conntry,  and  wbofe  objed  wat  to  vilify  and  defame 
iIk  king,  the  government,  the  lava,  the  conftitutioa,  and  the 
fKople,  of  the  Brititb  empire.  They  were,  neverthclefi^ 
•pen^  patroni»d  by  the  French  government,  and  their  paper 
waf  publilhed  and  circnhited  tinder  their  aurpicci.  To  ren. 
^  it  more  peculiarly  offenfive,  it  was  conduced  with  ang- 
mcnted  alfa'ay,  at  the  very  momcRt  Mr.  Otto  wu  pfcffr- 
ni>S  hii  coinpliinta  in  bk  ftHtiiiug  note. 
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Solicitation ;  that  we  bad  teturjiel  a  fauigltf  jr  acv 

IWer ;  that  they  had  aequiefced  r  and  that  wrthing 
more  had  been  faid  about  it.  WJ^atthcn  are.we 
to  think  of  the  candour  -of  our  authot,  wheD,.on 
xefeirlng  to  the  Official  Coireipondence,  ire  AiC* 
cover  that,  even  \a  the  very  documeDt  he  baa 
ventured  to  quote,  Mr.  Ottd,  the  humble  Me, 
jOtto,  reprefehts  tb(;  matter  as  a  very,  'fetioua  a£> 
fence  *  ;  that  Talleyrand,  in  a  coaTerfation  wifh 
Xxird  Whitworth,  givfs  him  to  uotlqrtiand  that 
the  Flrft  Conful  is  highly  incenfiaJiJrii  t^sit'tb^ 
FirA  Conful  himrelf,  ia  bis  coafbraucQ  wi^Lprd 
Whitworth,  declares  that  **.ioprefirtte  j^ate,  the 
abufe  in  the  public  prints  moA,  if  n<^  ttiaUffi^ 
preffedj  atlcafl:  be  kept  within  bounds^  andcon- 
fined  to  Englifli  'papers  J ;"  arid  Ihat  General 
Apdreoifi,  in  an  elaborate  note  prefeiited  to  f^rd 
Hawkefbury,  thfc  29th  of  Mdrdi  C803,  notooly 
ibveigbs  againft  journallfla'and  pamphMeeni,  but 
igainft  the  ffeec%es  of  fome  leading  Members  of 
Pur7itf;//fn/,,  and  concludes  tbe  ihbje<5t  with  tlw 
modcA  propo&t,  that  the  Britifli  {wcA  fliouhl  b* 
put  under  the  fame  regulaticAis  as  tfiofe  whi^ 
prevail  In  France  §  ? 

Our  author  next  lays,  "  There  wag  a  tjme,  un-^ 
doubtedly,  whea  the  Firfi  ^oTul  felt  amuousltt 

•  See  Correfpondence,  Na  li.  f  No/jj.      * 
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vbt«A  VtA  goodi  opinio'a  «nd  fHendHiip  of  this 
-coi^trjr  *"  No  dodbl  there  was-.  But  wis  tbette 
Tctec  a  time  wbcn  be  wodd  faaVe  granted  qs  his 
gddd  opinion  and  friendOiip  in  tfcttirn  ?  No ! 
Wc'had  cteatfed  a  (TeadLy  and  upalterable  hatred 
in  bis  breafl  by  the  vigour  with.whidi  we  had  op- 
})ori!d  himi  by;  th^  bbundary  whieh  ttc  had  pldc^ 
ito  his  arols  4Bd  his  ambition.  If;  therefore,  he 
-Was-dqlitotta  of  mr  £ood  opinion  and  friendihip* 
M  QOuM  nrt  be  iironi  at^  tnotive  of  benerolenct 
|K  e^eem  \  bnt  that  be  might  hare  a  nearer 
{H'o%e^  of  delucUog  us  fay  his  perfidjr>  and  ft  ' 
,&f!^  opportunity  of  facrificing  us  to  bts  revedgt:  % 
J^at  be  Bi%bt,  nndcr  the  maik  of  diffimulation, 
VodermiDe  cmr  rtsfirarees,  Impede  our  views,  fnlf- 
Irate  our  boptfsj  and  deftroy  our  independence. 
ThiSf  I  contend,  is  by  no  mtans  alftiming  too 
wide  a  field  ^  fusion.  In  cafis  of  this  defcrifiH 
fiooj.wteo  the  purport  has  been  defeated,  we 
cai)  only  reatbn  from  ualogy.  But  whtn  I  look 
Toum^  and  obferve  the  flavery  and  ruin  in  wtndi 
^wb(;rever  he  has  fooceeded)  his  profetHons  to- 
wuds  other  ibtea  have  nniformly  terminated,, 
bis  defigns  to  the  prqudice  of  this  coaatry  are 
iiifficiently  evinced. 

Wbilft  contemplating  ^He  wretched  and  al>jeS 
condition  of  thofeflates,  which  have  been  enfafr- 
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.  cd  by  the  toils  of  bis  artifice,  and  cruflied  t^  ilir 
fliCDgth  of  his  powec,  which  have  felt  the  altCT* 
nate  operation  of  the  tyranny  of  his  temper,  the 
lapadty  of  his  aTarice,  and  the  defolation  of  his . 
cruelty ;  can  any  man  be  fo  bafely  tame,  or  (a 
madly  foolilh}  as  to  confide  in  his  aiTuraDces? 
What  fccurity  can  you  repofe  in  the  promifefi  of 
sn  ufurper,  who  has  denied  his  God,  who  has 
atjured  his  reli^on,  who  has  ridiculed  the  ob- 
ligation of  an  oath,  and  whofe  career  has  been  an 
umntemipted  fuccdfibn  of  treacheiy.'rapine,  and 
barbarity,  fuch  as  human  nitnrenever  before  ex- 
hibited }  How  were  thofe  devoted  countries 
which  are  now  chained  down  to  the  footfiool  of 
bis  throne,  enflaved  ^  By  a  bafederdi^^on  of  their 
own  duties,  and  a  blind  reliance  on  Au  word  >  And 
what  has  been  their  reward?  Whither  has  he  not 
difpatcbed  his  rainifiers  of  rengeance,  who,  like 
a  fwarm  of  locuAs,  blaA  the  land-on  which  they 
alight }  Pillage  and  mafiacre,  profiuation,  ob- 
fcenity,  and  brutal  luil,  have  accompanied erei^ 
ftep.  The^ery  earth  has  feemed  to  groan  undei? 
the  burden  of  their  crimes.  Neither  wealth  nor 
poverty,  fex  nor  age,  have  beenYpared.  The  ve- 
nerable fecbtenels  of  decrepitude,  the  intereiling 
helplefibefs  of  infancy,  the  ingenuous  candour 
of  youth,  the  fupplicating  tears  of  beauty,  the 
iiuuStityof  religion,  and  the  purity  of  virtue, 
have  been  equally  diliegarded.    Sacrilege  and' 
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bkfphemy  hare  fapplanted  the  rifes  of  woHhip ; 
fobSciy  and  confilcation  have  fubTerted  the 
ttrohe  of  juflice ;  and  atrocities  and  abomiDa- 
ttoas,  which  no  language  can  delineate,  have 
banithed  all  peace  and  comfort  from  tiie  pale  of 
domeflic  life.  The  range  of  nature  is  the  empire 
at  which  his  infatiate  mind  grafps,  and  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  the  human  lace  are  the  objedt  of  his 
keeneA  appetites.  When  no  longer  propelled 
by  the  ofleolible  motircs  of  his  profligate  poH^, 
Ik  deflioys  from  the  vaDtonnds  of  a  Inntal  ima- 
gination, as  if  fearful  that  his  dexterity  fhould 
be  impaired  by  rqiofe.  'Hie  tender  of  his  bounty 
is  the  finileof  the  traitor,  who  excites  the  hope, 
to  aggravate  the  mifery,  of  his  vidim ;  and  who, 
wfailft  fmtling,  i^ants  a  dagger  in  his  heart.  Snch 
is  the  charader  of  the  man,  whom  out  author 
would  reomamoKl  to  the  friendfhip  of  this  conn- 
tiy. 

After  what  our  author  terms  a  re-exam!natibn 
of  the  three  laft  charges,  be  comes  to  the  frfth, 
which  is  that  of  affiiming,  that  Grreat  Britain 
cannot  lingly  contend  with  the  po^frer  of  France^ 
^hich  be  alleges^  "  is  too-  puerile  to  be  com-  ■ 
mented  upon  *."  Standing  alone,  it  certainly  is. 
If,  for  example,  -the  mufhroom  King  of  Etruria 
bad  proclumed  the  lame  aiTeition,  wc  Ihould  have 

»A|eit. 
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l^gbod'  «t  it.  K  it  had  comoj^CTen  firospi  Buqoa- 
jKW^e,  inany.othei  wa.y,  weflum}dlu»B  i^^ii&J 
it.  ^ui  vkea  it  wai  ddfterttcly  i^foEtecbia.*' 
gra«  tepOKt.  feom  thc^xequtive  goveraoncat  e# 
fjWDC&totbe  Lcgiflattve^Bod^,  in.  the  deliga  »# 
ita  bciogi  circiikted  tbcou^  Buropc-wUb  alt<th» 
weight  and  autl^orl^  whicb>  fuch  a  governttieDfr 
CDullgivekxfiioh  aa  a^  italfem^'e  verj&'dif^ 
ftrcni  o^raApr.  What  could  fee  the  ni^oKoir 
()£-1he  Erenoh  cabinet  ia  making^  fiu^  a  Tatmti* 
kt  ocoild  not .  be  to  coiKilKatA  our  fViendAifp,  to' 
fljiUeriot^^Batioaalitf,  or-toicotrfoli^tooarfanK* 
Bdiiwu  ibnot  UtcndeavourtopODorliKe  Esropft' 
(t^Unrfacitflncftofthefa^;  to<4egi>adeu9iBt{Kir 
ejUnutSoa;  to- prove  toth^n  that  wfc  had  de- 
gcnemtfict  fiioa  our  Qficieiit  charadbeV ;  and'that 
-  nc  wcK  lb' completelif  exhaiif^ed  bttd-diAdayed', 
that  4ML  could  i^  loDgsr  dbtin  a  pretenSotl  to  the 
high  and  independent  fit uationby  which  we  w^a 
faatneacljidifliBguidndt  GoQpledtMydait  was  with 
othetconcoottttantciniamfi^iiceBi  iiwa»aofrattoge^ 
thsciinlikbljr'ifi  pcodUce ludban-in^erioGfc.  Buona-'' 
pprtCi  hteiDgpneviouflji  inoul(iat6d4hQ  4o<^imi*H 
had'  alueadji  fonaaUy  deelarei^  Hhat   we-  bad' 

queftiqn,  if  dift^fledat  IcQ^cbiathc  mpfi  infplrot  ttcnu.  Bjio^. 
napaKe'i  obfervation  to  Lord  WhUwartltof  '' Vous  n'sre*.'   ' 
pu  le  droit  d'eo  puier  i  rcttc  hcure,"  wu  rathor  a  laconic 
node  of  fettling  (b  inipomat  a  ^odSoo* 
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oa  loiter  a-  rlgbt  to  mterferc  m  the  coDtinenlat 
cOBcente'  of  £w«|>ft;  and  to  convince  us  of  bb- 
detMmti^f^  t&  tf^  up^  to  tlie  declaration-,  he 
was  pafbellttog' oot  kk^dbos,  and  principalities, 
ao^MfniMitisi  <at  fiis^jileafare. 

«<Our«uthoi>Ays^  «The{&bfeqnent'p«agr^h  is 
iAM<e.  worthy'  «ar  attentioiK**' 

'  •'-'But  We  hare  better  hopes;  and  we1>elieT^ 
iafb^Brtttni-ciibinef,  nothing-will  be  fiAened-to 
buif  (b«  counfelis  of'witdom.and'  tt^e-  Totce  of~ 
haRMnity*.'*'  If  this  were  not  intended  as  « 
mbdttr^,  whgr'was  nottheprenonsunprorolKd' 
afltont  omitted  ?  ' 

Of  the  ilxth  charge,  which  'A  the  manifeAo 
pubtffhed-  \vt  the  H&mburgfa  Gazette,  our  author  ■ 
reaiHisj  "Itiriiotalittleforprifitogto  ftndln- 
ferted  in  the-catalbgue  of  o^noesj,  this  manifeflo; 
for,  upon  OUT  demand  of  immediate  latisfaiSion, 
every  authority  from  the  French  government  for 
the  publication  o£  it  was  denied,  and'moft  cmi' 
fUtdy  £/avowed-\."  This  is  as  much  as  to~ 
maintain-,  that,  however  flagrant  and  public  any 
inf^lt-  oommitted-  by  one  government  towards- 
another  may  bc^  althou^  tht  fad  be  proved  to 
demonAretioD,  winch,  in  this  inftance,  it  cer^'' 
tainty  was,  if  the  offending  government  choofe 
I9.  dlf^vow  .it,  the  apology  is  fufficient,  and  all 

*  Fags  ift.  f  Ibid. 
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pmind  of  cofflpUiot  is  inflantly  feuMved.  Sf 
tins  firaDge.mode  of  reafbnmg,  you  msy  ciicahte 
the  mofi  fcunilous  abufe  withoal  danger,  and 
propagate  the  mofl  intamous  fidHehoods  wilboot 
lefponfiUlity.  All  yoa  have  to  do  on  detcfliwi, 
is  flootly  to  difbwD  the  diarg^  and  the  bufinefr 
is  at  once  fettled;  Itm^bewoithwhikloinquiie 
into  tbis^afiair  a  little  further.  Now,  as  to  the  £i0,  ' 
it  appears  that  M.  Rbeinhaidt,  the  French  miu- 
ficr  at  Hamburg,  applicdi  in  his  official  capacity) 
to  the  Senate  of  that  city,  to  have  Alerted  in  their 
Gazette  a  furious  libel  on  the  Britiih  goTcmment. 
They  were  convened  extraordinarily  to  conlidet 
bow  to  zSi  in  ao  affair  of  fuch  delicacy,  but  they 
judged  it  prudent  to  comply  with  the  demand*. 
*' It  was  tbar  wiih  that  they  mi^t  at  kaft  be  al- 
lowed' to.  omit'orqualify  the  mofi  ofienfive  pai^ 
lages ',  but  M.  Rheinbardt  faid  his  orders  were  po- 
fitLvetrorthe_/ti//<uic/M:ej^tnfertionoftbewhole-f-.'* 
M.  Rbeiuhardt,  however,  not  yet  fatisfied  with 
the  fuccefs  of  his  exertions,  applied  to  the  magif- 
tratesat  Altona  for  leave  to  have  it  alfo  infertedin 
their  papers ;  who  relied,  "  that  they  could  not 
poiiibly  permit  it  without  an  expcels  older  from 
their  government."  In  confequenceof  this  rcfufal, 

*  If  the  Senate  had  inferted  fuch  i  piper  ^aittfi  Fnrac^ 
■t  our  inftiince',  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  Hunbur^h? 
t  See  Correfpandence,  No.  71. 
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"  M.  DaguciTeau,  the  FrcDch  minlfler  at  tbe  oontt 
of  CopcDhagen,  received  from  his  colleague  al 
Hamburgh,  a  copy  of  the  article,  with  a  requeft 
that  he  would  folicit  the  pertninion  of  its  pubU*- 
caiioD  in  the  DapiHi  papers*.'*  This  was  alio  re- 
fufed.  Nowjs  it  at  all  probable  that  two  French 
ibiniflers,  who  well  knew  the  temper  and  power 
of  their  mafler,  ihould  have  ventured,  v.vhQut 
ordasj  to  have  made  a  requilition  of  fo  fcriuus 
and  unexaifipkd  a  nature  ^  aud  is  not  what  fol- 
lowed a  dccifive  proof  that  thetb^  orders  were 
tranfinitted  ?  It  was  very  ea(y  for  Talleyrand, 
after  tbe  purpofe  was  aofwered,  to  deny  the  fa^, 
and  to  fay,  **  that  the  Firft  Conful  confidered 
Rbetnhardt's  conduft  fo  reprehenfible,  that  every 
iatisfaftion  might  be  expefled."  Was  any  fatji- 
fadlion  given  ?  Was  the  only  reparation  (and 
that  but  a  poor  one)  which  could  be  made,  grant-  , 
ed  ?  Was  the  fa£l  publicly  and  formally  dif- 
claimed  ?  Was  the  Senate  of  Hamburgh  au- 
thorized to  Aate,  which  they  would  gladly  have 
done,  that  the  ipfertion  was  without  authority, 
that  it  was  a  mifunderftanding,  and  that  it  was  a 
gro&  and  fcandalous  libel  ?  Were  Rfaeinhardt 
pud  DagueJTeau  chaflifed  for  their  infolence  ? 
Were  they  difmified  ftota  their  offices,  or  even 

*  CorrcTpondcDcc,  No>  ;>• 


Kpriaandcd  for  4his  pretended  biesch  of  nftn^ 
tion  ?  The  matter  fpeaks  for  itfelf. 

A  little  farther  on  our  author  remark^  that 
**  a  futile  argumeDt  is  rometimes  made  nfc  o^ 
that  tliele  caufet  are  nothing  if  lingly  taken,  but 
all  together  amount  to  a  fuifident  one ;"  and  by 
way,  I  fuppofe,  of  enUveQii^  his  page  with  a  ^^ 
cimen  of  the  fecundity  of  hia  wk,  be  adds,  "but  if 
indiTidually  they  are  nothing,  andare  proved  t*  be 
fojcanan  aggregate  of  no/jtin^jCTer-amount  to  any 
thing*?"  Now,  whatever  our  author's  eftima^ 
tion  of  them  may  be,  I  really  sever  heard  any 
thing  like  fuch  an  alTertion  made  t  ted  ( tfaitik 
any  man,  who  feriouily  advances  it,  maA  be  not 
only  defiitutc  of  common  feelings  but  ofcdnliittia 
fenfe.  In  the  opinion  of  manyi  eadi,  feparatefy 
taken,' wasafufHcient  caufcof  war*  In  tbe'0[H« 
nion  of  others  again,  although,  individually'  cod* 
iideredi  they  did  not  perhaps  warrant  an  Jmow* 
diate  recourfe  to  thelaA  extreau^^ytit  toH^ivelJr} 
they  furniAied  a  very  ftrong  cafe*  And  ^Ithoi^jh 
we  are  infinitely  obliged  to  our  author  £E>f  the  vt- 
fonnatioD,  that  add  nothing  to  nothing  and  nd* 
thing  will  be.produoed,  yet,  whb  his  peraiffion« 
we  may  alfo  t>e  allowed  the  capactfy  to  perceive^ 
that  feveral  ftrong  poiuts  added  tt^tber  yidd  an 
aggregate  of  their  united  flrength,  and  that  even 

•  Page  It. 
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trifling  cauCes,  by  repetition,  may  at  laft  amount 
to  ibmisthiDg  ioCupportabte. 

Our  author  next  conliders  the  charge  of  ag- 
grandizement, and  earnefily  endeavdurs,  though 
to  very  little  purpolb,  to  pcrAiade  us  that  France' 
is  fltll  in  the  right.  He  inquires,  '*  whether  the 
Situation  of  £qr<^^as  elfentiatly  different  at  the 
lime  of  the  meflage,  in  March  1803,  from  what 
k  was  at  tlie  Hgoing  oi  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
March  i8o2  *?"  I  anfwer,  Yes !  it  ejfent'taltj  was. 
Piedmont  was  not  then  annexed;  the  clandeAine 
arrangement  refpedling  ,Parma  was  unknown, 
and  confequently  unfufpefied ;  the  encroach- 
meats  on  the  Germanic  Body  had  not  been  finally 
arranged -|-;  the  independence  of  Switzerland, 
which  had  been  folemnly  guarantied  by  a  recent 
treaty,  bad  not  been  forcibly  violated ;  and  ths 

•  Page  13. 

■^  In  the  fctclcment  of  ihii  iDiquitout  bufintfi,  every  one 
muft  be  Urack  with  the  large  portion  nllotttd  to  the  King  of 
Fniffia,  and  the  fmall  one  acquired  by  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tufcwy,  whofe  forfeited  dominion  was  of  ten  limes  the  value> 
The  priopipal  ptijeA  of  France,  wai  to  weaken  the  power  of 
|he  Uonfe  cf  Auftna,  on  wbofc  prcfervation,  the  libertin  d 
the  continent  were  chiefly  dependant.  In  proportion  a*  the 
Emperor  U  humbled,  the  King  of  PniRia,  who  ia  the  tool 
and  vaflkl  of  France,  is  rendered  more  formidable  (I  mean, 
ofcowfe,  in  fail  relation  to  (he  Germanic  Body).  Tbeieizure 
X)F  piedmont  ud  SwiucrUnd,  which  were  the  chief  barrictB 
agliinft  inva&OB,  have  given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  power  and 
confeqnence  of  the  Auflrian  family. 
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agreement,  wliich  France  had  eniered  info  to 
withdraw  her  troops  from  Holland,  wasexpeAed 
to  be  puniRually  obferved.  And  arc  all  thele  dif- 
appointmcDts,  all  tbefe  rpoliatlonB,  all  ibele  fcan- 
dalous  infra£lions  of  the  moft  lacre^  pledges  by 
which  one  nation  can  bind  itfelf  io  another,  OKrc, 
matters  of  indifference?  In  the  good  times  of 
Europe,  any  one  of  thefe  a£l8  would  have  routed 
every  olher  Aate  to  arms,  and  have  cemented  a 
general  league  for  th?  repreffion  and  chaflifement 
of  fuch  iniquitous  proceedings.  And  becaufe 
olherflales  have  meanly  fhrunk  from  their  duty, 
is  a  powerful,  ar  honourable,  a  valiant,  and  an 
independent  nation  like  Britain  to  follow  tbeir 
retrograde  a:nd  cowardly  footfieps  ?  Arc  we  bonnd 
to  repofe  confidence  in  the  bare  ^^uranf»  of  a 
governments  in  wfaofe  a3s  we  can  trace  nothing 
but  the  moA  flagitious  perfidy ;  which,  towards 
every  other  country,  has  broken  its  plighted  faith; 
which,  whenever  its  ftrenglh  has  been  fufficient 
to  enfure  impupity  to  crime?,  has  overfteppedall 
difiates  of  honour,  all  principles  of  jufiice,  and 
all  hounds  of  decency ;  and  which,  in  addition ' 
to  thefe  proofs  of  an  unprincipled  mind,  has,  in 
pumberle^  infiapces,  teflif^  an  unremitting 
propentity  to  reduce  us  to  the  f^e  helplefs  and 
contemptible  fituation  2  By  way  of  illuflration  to 
his  mode  of  reafbning,  ou^  ingenious  author  pro- 
'  pounds  the  following  quefiion :  "  \t^  lays  he^ 
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**  a  man  has  taken  my  purfe,  of  wh^t  conrequence 
is  it  whether  he  holds  it  in  his  hand  or  puts  it  into 
his  pocket*?"— So  that  if  a  thief  got  hold  of  a 
pQrfc>  if  he  were  bilt  a  Frtnth  /Aief  (which  I  take 
to  be  our  atithor'a  meaning)>  he  would  have  him 
quietly  keep  it,  and  would  diJapprove  of  any  in- 
terference which  might  difappoint  him  of  his 
prey.  &it  independently  of  tlie  turpitude  of  fudi 
a  doArine,  which  goes  to  the  total  difmeinber- 
ment  of  fecial  life,  the  calJb  ia  &r  frotn  being  a 
parallel  one.  In  tlie  above  intianccs,  France 
bad  never  obtained  an  abfolute  polTeffion.  Her 
.Iroops  had  been  admitted  conditionally,  at  leafi: 
by  implication,  and  fonnal  contracts  had  been 
.fince  concluded,  explicitly  declaring,  that  the 
independence  of  the  countries  fhould  be  to- 
▼iolably  prefcFvcd'}*.  Whether  the  treaties  refpedt- 
ing  PiediAont,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  were 
negotiated  with  us  or  with  any  other  power, .  was 
perfedlly  immaterial;  With  wbomroerer  Ihey  were 
'negotiated,  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe  that  they 
would  be  executed ;  and  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
being  founded  on  a  balls  which  bore  an  imme- 
dtalc  reference  to  the  relative  tituation  of  G|»at 
Britain  and  France  %^  any  eflcntial  change  in 
that  fituation,  to  our  evident  difadvantage,  bc> 

•  P»ge  13. 

t  See  the  treaty  of  LaoenUe,  vA  dwt  between  France 
rad  (he  Batarian  republic. 
%  CorrefpoadcDC^  No.  4;. 
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came  a  point  of  propoitioDate  cotilcquence  to  as. 
Did  ihe  Firfi  Conful's  cxclamalton  of  <*  Ce/miJts 
bagatelles,"  aUuding  to  Piedmont  and  Switzer- 
land, dlmioiih  their  real  importance,  or  tranf- 
mute  the  original  and  acknowledged  principlos 
of  the  treaty,  tbofe  couflituent  and  fundaftaental 
materials  on  which  Ihe  whole  fabric  was  reared  ? 
Was  not  this  country  alfo  peculiarly  iotcrefted 
in  the  independence  of  the  Batavian  republic; 
and  did  it  not,  by  the  third  article  of.  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  confent  to  an  almoA  gcnoal  reftittr- 
tioh  of  her  colonies,  evidently  under  that  impief- 
fion  ?  Can  the  idea  be  for  a  moment  entertaiocd 
that  it  was  the  deiign  of  the  &-itifh  government 
to  place  all  thefe  rich  and  valuable  fettiemeots  in 
the  bands  of  our  moft  dangerous  rival  ? 

Thefe  unjuflifiable  prelenfiobs  and  atfts  on  the 
part  of  France  alTumed  alfo  an  alarosing  afpe<it 
in  another  point  of  view.  Tliey,  in  fome  degree, 
developed  the  iniidious  defigns  of  Ihe  Firft 
Conful,  and,  by  prbclainking  that  lie  was  not  to 
be  retrained  by  any  written  agreement,  they  na- 
turally awakened  our  jealoulics  and  fears,  and 
pointed  out  to  us  the  neceffity  of  looking  more 
clofely  to  ourownfecurity.  Our  sutbor  fays,  that 
"  Buonaparte  declared  he  would  withdraw  bis 
troops,  the  moihent  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was 
fully  completed  on  our  part,  and  Malta  evacuated 
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scc(>r(3ing  to  agreianent  *i"  But;  l>y  his  fveatf 
with  Holland,  he  was  bound  to  withdraw  his 
troops  the  moment  the .  defi.nitiirc  treaty  was 
ligoed^.  No  ditagreement  had  yet  arifen  about 
Maha ;  nor  -wefe  wc,  cyen  fuppofitig  that  all  the 
conditions  refpe^ing  ils  rurrender  bad  been  punc* 
tuaHy  fulfilled^  pledged  to  evacuate  it  before  the 
expiraltoD  of  three  months.  France  then  began 
the  difpule  by  a  breach  of  failh,  in  the  obfcrvance 
of  which  we  were  materially  concerned.  And 
what  alTurance  orfecurity  did  .flic  offer  i»  but  her  - 
mere  word,  which  flie  wai  in  the  cooftant  habit 
of  violating,  that  flic  would  on  this  occafion  b* 
fcrupuloiis ;  or  how  could  we  ocpedl  that  fbe^ 
who  in  that  very  identical  Intlance  had  broken 
her  faith  with  Hollatu],  would  not  alfo  break  it 
with  Britain  ? 

The  laft  point  our  author  muflcrs  ia  review  i^ 
Maha,  wbicli,  in  truth,  is  one  of  the  moft  pro- 
ininent  caufca  of  the .  prefcnt .  war.  He  faya; 
"  By  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amieas,  we 
appear  fpecilicaUy  and  abfolulely  to  have  agreed 

•  Page  IS- 

f  Wc,  ill  obedience  to  the  treaty,  delivered  Up  Minorca  and 
^orto  Feiraio,  within  (be  period  of  o««, month.  France,  oa 
the  contrary,  in  defiance  of  the_^iV/V  of  the  treaty,  feizcd 
Porto  Ferruo  on  iit  being  evacuated  by  our  troopt,  and,  ia 
defiance  of  the  Uittr^  kept  pofleffion  of  her  conquelU  in  the 
Mediterranean  for  thru  montlis. 
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to  evacuate  Malta  wtthin  the  fpace  of  tbret 
months  after  the  iigoalure:  we  keep  it  twdve. 
then  demaod  it  for  ten  years  Joager ;  which  not 
being  cooipUed  with,  we  commence  hofiilities. 
What  is  our  defence  *  ?"  Certainly  not  fuch  a 
one  as  our  author  feems  difpofed  to  make. 

Altbough  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  there 
would  have  been  no  war  had  no  difpute  arifen 
about  Malta,  yet  I  readily  admit,  that  much  dif- 
cuflion  and  altercation  might  have  been  fpared, 
had  the  pofTcflion  of  it  been  confirmed  to  uft 
by  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  Tliis,  how- 
ever, having  been  omitted,  all  we  had  to  do  was 
to  look  to  the  fpecific  terms  on  which  we  had 
agreed  to  furrendec  it,  and  to  abide  by  them. 
Having  put  our  hand  and  ieal  to  certain -condi- 
tioQS,  we  furely  intended  that  the  limitations  and 
jefiridions  they  prefcribed  fhould  be  literally 
obeyed.  What  is  the  meaning  of  a  contract  but 
lo  bind  down  the  contracting  parties  to  the  ob- 
fcrvance  of  ^particular  fitpulations,  which  if  not 
in  every  refpeA  complied  with,  the  bargain  is  an- 
nulled? If  this  be  not  the  meaning  of  fuch  an 
inflrument,  where  is  the  ufe  of  its  intervention  F 
for  if  the  parties,  at  the  time  of  its  performaneet 
intended  to  abfolve  each  other  from  its  contents, 
the  deed  itfelf  was  in  its  origin  a  nonentity.    But 

*  Piigc  i6. 
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Ibis  is  too  ridiculous  an  abfurdif  y  for  the  moft  cre^ 
dulous  to  entertain.  The  validity  of  the  deed  being 
then  granted,  we  hare  onlyW  examine  the  terms. 
ITiey  arc  exprefied  at  confiderable .  length,  and 
bear  every  internal  evidence  of  lincerity,  and  even 
of  anxiety  on  our  part,  that  they  fhbuld  be  accom* 
pliihed ;  and  if,  from  no  negled  or  fault  ofour^ 
but  in  conlequence  of  di^cuhiea  and  obje<^ions 
thrown  out  by  thofe  powers  who  were  invited  to 
become  guarantees,  they  wereaflerwards  rendered 
impradicable,  the  blame  could  not  lie  with  ua, 
and  we  were  certainty  releaied  from  our  part  of 
the  engagement.  Any  other  arrangement  might 
no  doubt  have  been  concerted  between  the  parties 
immediately  intereAcd.  That  was  optional,  bat 
{he  extfiiog  one  was  to  all  intents  and  pur{H>(bg 
void.  But  this  bulinels  dcferves  more  minute 
iDvefligation. 

Article  lo  of  the  definitive  treaty,  about  which 
fo  much  has  been  iaid,  is  followed,  as  every  body 
knows,  by  thirteen  ilipulalions. 

The  lA  fays.  That  the  knights  of  the  Order,. 
whofe  langqes  Iball  continue  to  fubfift  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty, 
are  invited  to  return  to  Malt^,  as  foon  as  that  ex- 
change fhall  have  taken  place,  lltey  ihall  there 
form  a  general  chapter,  and  Ihall  proceed  to  the 
p1e61ion  of  a  Grand  Mailer,  &c. 
Thp  3d|  That,  in  order  to  preferre  the  iode- 
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*> 
pendence  of  fhe  t/land,  there  fhatl  hencefortb  be 
bo£ng1i(h  nor  French  langues. 

The  5d»  That  a  Maltefe  langue  /hall  be  cfia- 
titifhed,  to  be  ftipported  out  of  the  land  revenues 
and  commercial  duties  of  the  ifland — to  be  en- 
dowed with  peculiar  privileges,  which  are  eou- 
merated.  And  it  is  inoreoTer  fliputatcd,  that 
the  municipal,  revenue,  civil,  judicial,  and  other 
offices  under  tbe  government  of  the  ifland,  fhall . 
lie  £ll(fd,  at  leaft  in  the  proportion  of  one  half, 
by  native  inhabitants  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and 
Comioo. 

The  4th,  That  tbe  forces  of  bis  Britannic  Ma- 
jcfly  Ihall  evacuate  the  ifland  and  its  dependen- 
cies, wilhin  three  months  after  the  exchange  of 
Ihe  ratifications,  or  fooner  if  it  can  be  done :  at 
<l»t  period  the  ifland  fliall  be  delivered  op  to  the 
Order  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  now  is,  provided 
that  the  Grand  Mafler,  or  commtflioneTS,  fully 
cmpovrered  according  to  the  flatntes  of  the  Order, 
be  upon  Ihe  ifland  to  receive  poflTeflion ;  and  that 
4be  force  to  be  furniflied  by  his  Kcilian  Majefly, 
flB  hereafter  flipalated,  be  arrived  there. 
■  T^e  jtb.  That  the  garrifon  of  (he  ifland  fliall 
at  all  timefl  coofiA  at  leaft  one  half  of  native 
Maltefe,  He 

The  6th,  That  the  independence  of  tbeiflanda 
of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino,  as  well  a^  tbe 
pretent  arrangement,  fhall  be  under  the  protec- 
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tion    ahd  guaranty  of  Great  Bntala,   France. 
Aufirin,  RuHia,  Spain>  and  Fntflia. 

Articles  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  1 1,  relate  to  the 
neutrality  of  the  tAand,  and  (pertain  commercial 
and  internal  regulations. 

The  1 2th,  That  his  Sicilian  Majefty  fhall  be 
invited  to  furniih  tvvothourand  men,  natives  of 
his  dominions,  to  ferve  a^a  garrifon  for  the  fevcral 
fortrefles  upon  the  ifland,  &c. 

The  13th,  That  thcfeveral  powers  Ipecified  in 
paragraph  6,  ihall  be  invited  to  accede  to  the 
prefeot  arrangement. — Such  is  the  fuhAance  o£ 
the  thirteen  paragraphs  *. 

Our  author  obferves,  that  the  fourth  "  is  the 
only  proviHonal  claufc-(-;"  but  becaufe  it  is  the 
only  proviliooal  one,  is  it  the  only  obligatory  one? 
I  maintain  that  every  one  of  the  other  claufes  is 
fully  as  binding.  Is  not  the  clsufe  in  quefiion  ' 
couched  in  the  fame  terms  as  the  others  ?  Does 
k  not  fay,  *'  The  forces  of  his  Britannic  Majefly 
^all  evacuate,"  &c.  and  can  the  word,  •'  pro- 
vided" in  the  middle  of  the  fentence,  impart  an 
additiooa)  force  to  the  word  **  Jhall"  at  the  com- 
mencement ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  qualifi- 
cation which  evidently  weakens  it.  It  provides 
an  additional  Aipulation,  afre<f)ing  that  particu- 
lar claufe,  but  can  have  tio  reference  to  the  con* 

*  Set  the  ^nt^ve  Tntay.  f  Psfc  lO. 
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flHiAion  of  the  preceding  or  AibfequeDt  parts  of 
the  treaty.  -  , 

The  next  paragraph  bur  author  mentions  is  the 
iiKth,  which  flipulates,  that  the  independence  of* 
the  iflands  ihall  be  under  the  protedion  and 
guaranty  of  Great  Britain,  France,  &c.-  Is  this, 
language  at  all  equivocal  ?  If  to  the  fentence, 
as  it'  flands,  had  been  prefixed — "  provided  they 
accept ;"  here  would  have  been  one  of  our  au-' 
thor's  provifioual  claufes,  which  would  have  done 
away  the  prefent  import  of  the  word  Jhall\  but, 
flandihg  alone,  it  is  unqualified  and  abfolute. 
Our  author  remarks  on  the  expreffion,  Jkall  hei 
"  What !  whether  they  will  confcnt  or  not  *  ?" 
The  inquiry  was  not  made ;  but  thcFrench,  who' 
were  parlies  as  well  as  ourfclves,  were  in  clofe' 
jntelligcncft  with  feveral  of  the  propofcd  guaran- 
tees, and  had  better  opportunities  than  we  of 
learning  tbeir  lehtimcnts.  But  why,  pray,  is  the 
'^  Jhall"  in-paragraph  4  to  have  fuch  force,  and 
the  "JiaW'm  paragraph  6  to  be  diverted  of  all 
fignification  ?  The  anfwcr  is  evident :  becaufe 
it  fults  the  purpofes  of  our  author,  and  of  his 
friends  the  French. 

Our  author  next  jumps  to  paragraph  13,  iti 
which,  with  his  accuflomed  fagacity  and  impar- 
tiality, be  obferves  tbat  the  powers  fpcclfied  in 
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j}aragraph  6,  are  imiied  to  accede  lo  llie  prefcnt 
arrangement.  The  term  inviieJ,  he  fays,  is  a 
proof  that  they  had  the  power  to  refufe.  No- 
'  body  furely  erer  thought  of  denying  them  tho 
fower;  bat  we  at  leaft  hopcd-and  expe£l«d  that 
they  would  comply,  and,  at  all  events,  were 
bound  lo  put  the  queflion  in  a  dvti  manner. 
Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  above  term 
occurs  twice  before  ia  this  particular  part  of  the 
treaty  refpedliqg  Malta;  viz.  in  paragraph  i, 
theknights  of tbeOrderareimfi/tft^to  return.  Wo 
were  no  furer  of  the  imvjted  kmghts  than  of  the 
irrOited  guarantees ;  yet  if  theknights,  defplflng 
our  inTilatioo,  bad  refufed  to  return,  would  our 
author  contend  that  we  were  bound  to  deliver  up 
the  iHaud  ?  To  vbom }  to  the  French  ?  Againf 
paragraph  is,  ^^  Hts  Sicilian  Majefly  iball.be 
invited  to.  furqifb  two  thgufand  men."  Here  the 
exprefSon  is  identically  the  lame  a^  the  one  our 
author  quarrels  with  above,  Hi«  Sicilian  Ma-. 
jefly  had  alfo  the  f^iet  to  refiife ;  yet,  if  he  had 
refufed,  would  our  author  ilill  have  had  us  eva- 
cuate the  illand,  when,  by  fuch  a  refufal,  his 
favourite  folitary  provilional  claufc  would  have 
been  completely  invalidated  f  So  much  for  the 
candour,  aqdr  I  niay  add,  for  the  logic,  of  our 
author  *, 

*  The  fenft  which  the  French  govemnnent  fometimes  an- 
^px^  to  the  term  "  invited,"  may  be  feen  by  referring  tw 
F  2 
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Bat  why  were  guarantees  nominated,  and  a 
certain  Tcf  of  langues  agreed  on,  except  as  a  fecu- 
rity  agaiofl  the  projefls  of  France,  which  we, 
from  pafl  conduA  as  well  as  pre&Dt  pretenlions, 
were  certainly  jafltfied  io  fufpe^ting  ?  The 
Ungues,  bowever,  underwcot  fpch  radical  altera- 
tions, that  their  very  cooAttulion  was  vitiated, 
and  (heir  confequence  and  indcpcDdcncc  were 
totally  deflroyed.  Some  of  the  priories  were 
abolished,  whilft  others  were  deprived  of  their 
revenues ;  and  as  for  the  guarantees,  in  confe- 
quence of  the  obftinate  tilcnce  of  France,  they 
-  declined  acceding  to  our  repeated  applications. 
Now  what  did  our  repeated  applications  and  (he 
obHinate  filcnce  of  France  prove?  What  but 
our  finccrity  and  ber  perfidy.^  Let  us,' for  a 
Httlc,  examine- dates,  thole  flubborn  criteria  of 
truth.  The  delibitive  treaty  was  figncd  on  the 
Z7th  day  of  March  1802,  and  Malta  was  to  be 
evacuated  on  certain  conditions  (one  of  the  priO' 
cipal  of  which  was,  (he  acccfllon  of  (he  propofed 
guarantees)  (hree  mon(hs  pofterior  to  that  a£t.  On 

No.  21  of  the  Official  CoirripondflDce,  in  wliich  it  appear*, 
that  Semonville,  the  French  amtulTiidor  at  the  Hague,  in  hij 
infolent  communication  to  the  Prefideiit  of  the  Bauvian  go- 
veriiTnent,  after  declaring  the  furprife  and  indigKOtiM  of  Buo- 
naparte in  confequence  of  fome  dvmejlie  dilhirbances,  informs 
him,  "  Que  Ic  Premier  Cooful,  commc  >Ui£  dc  la  r^blique, 
jnrrfwVlegouvernemcut,"  &c. 
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the  I  jth  of  July  at  Vienna,  on  the  2 1 A  of  Auguft 
at  Berlin,  and  a  few  days  previous  to  the  1  -jth  of 
September  at  Feterfbut^b,  we  find,  from  the 
official  communications  of  our  mtnifiers  at  thefe 
refpedtive  courts,  that  the  French  miotllers  had 
received  no  inilru£tions  from  their  govemment 
to  join  oar  applications  refpe£ting  the  completioa 
of.  the  guaranty  *.  Were  we  then  anfwerable 
tor  obO^cles  which  were  occafiooed  by  the  delU 
berate  neglefl,  or  the  artful  intrigues,  of  the 
French  cabinet  ?  Were  we  ihecaufe  of  difficulty 
'or  delay  ?  - 

In  confequence,  however,  of  our  periling 
to  retain  Maha  till  the  conditions,  on  which 
we  alone  agreed  to  furrender  it,  were  fulfilled, 
the  French  governitaent,  to  fave  appearances,  at 
laft  ordered  their  miniflers  at  Berlin  and  Pcterf- 
l>urgh  to  apply  (thelr.minifler  at  Vienna  having 
previoufly  applied  without  orders,  and  the  Em-, 
peror  having  contented),  in  conjundtion  with  ust 
and  on  the  3d  of  November  following,  we  find- 
General  Hedouville,  who  was  the  French  mini- 
fler  at  the  court  of  Peterfburgb,  flating  in  the 
prefeoce  of  Sir  J,  B.. Warren,  the  Britith  mini- 
flcr,  to  the  Chancellor  of  Ruflia,  "  that  without 
(he  guaranty  of  Ruffia,  either  of  the  two  powen 
(meaning  England  and  France),  upon  the  firft 

•  See  the  Cornfpondence. 
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difierence  between  tbem,   would   took    upon  < 
themlelvcs  at    liberty  to   Tcize   th^    ifland  *.'* 
Here  then,  at  ka0,  was  hi$  opioiop  of  the  imr 
portance  of  a  guaranty,  aod  particularly  of  tb^ 
accdfion  of  RulGa. 

Tbe  &ft  fonnal  requifitioo  rdpedtiag  Malta, 
which  was  made  to  tbe  3ritith  cabinet,  was  oq  tbo 
«5th  of  January  1803.  On  that  day  we  find  tba 
crafty  Talleyrand,  who  was  not  yet  acquainted 
with  tbe  cwtditional  coofeot  of  the  Emperor  of 
Ruflia,  acknowledging  to  Lord  Whitwortb.  Uiat« 
generally  fpeaking,  the  acceffion  of  the  guaran- 
tees was  necetfary ;  but  obferviug  (Auflrifi  bar- 
ing coofented,  Pruilia  being  at  bis  command  -f-, 
and  entertaining  fome  doubts  about  Ruffia)  that 
the  guaranty  woold  be  equally  complete  viilbout 

*  Comtiiomience,  No.  jj. 

^  In  Augull  180a,  wb«n  Mr.  fiignoD,  the  French  minilter 
srBcflia,  «M  applied  tu  at  different  timet  hj  Mr.  Cafamajor, 
OB  the  fabjeA  or  Maliai  "  he  coaltandy  afTe^d  the  greaieft, 
i|>diirerence,  and  Uctf  ed  it  ai  a  maKcr  of  too  little  importanctt 
to  occupy  the  aileniion  at  t^e  French  govcroiveDl  %."  la 
November  of  the  fame  year.  Count  Haugwits,  tbe  princtpat 
Frufliao  minifier  of  fiate,  was  applied  to  by  Mr.  Jackfun,  op  the 
fime  fnbjea.  He  laid  that  Praffia  "  look  «  very  flight  intereft 
ia  the  ftte  of  the  ifland,  and  that  fbe  wa  coumeDuiced  in 
•iihholdingh«rguaiintybjrthc*M«r>>/*^%w«5-"  H«ei*^ 
lingular  coincidence  of  fentivient,  botweaa  the  French  and 
Pi'iiffiao  miniften,  and  a  pretty  flrong  cvrcutnftantial  proo^ 
that  they  were  both  inftrufted  by  Fnncc.  bow  toad. 

}   CarrfJPfiAiKCt,  M»,a8.  %  Afr.  J'« 
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RulHa'f' ;  admittitig  alfo  ifaftt  we  had  fome  pfii- 
text  to  keep  Malta,  but  that  it  Would  be  ^ee-  ~ 
Aly  removed^.  So  lat^  therefore,  as  the  15th 
of  Jasoary  1S03,  wiAiin  a  few^  days  Of  ten 
mtintbs  al^  the  fignatuic  of  the  definitive 
traaty,  wc  obferve  the  wary  Talleyrand  differing 
entirely  from  the  opinion  of  our  author,  and 
aUo^ii^  that  w<e  bad  a  juflifiable  pretext,  which 
inxmid  i>$  fiim  irmoveef.  Could  then,  in  tk& 
came  of  candour  and  juAice,  up  to  this  period 
at  leaft,  any  blame  poffiUy  attach  to  ua  ?  Five 
days  after  Talleyrand's  declaration,  vie.  chi  Ihe 
3odi  of  Jantiary,  SebbHiani's  Report  was  pub^ 
lifted. 

About  this  time  the  provitionalaoccffion  of  (he' 
Emperor  of  Ruffia,  which  bid  been  figoed  at 
Paterftmrgti  ^tt  the  24lh  of  Noren^r  i802« 
i«ached  X.OTidoi%.  tt  «ras  nnf^rtunatdy  fuch  m 
We  could  not  confent  to,  as  its  main  purport  was 
(o  aboUth  the  Maltefe  latigue^  and  to  diofraochife 
the  native  iDhrixtants  of  the  Uland  of  ail  diofe  fc- 
cultar  privileges  with  which  we  had  flipulaied  that 
they  ihould  be  invcfted.  But  whilft  we  lamented 
this  circumflance,  we  tefiified  every  difpofitton  t» 
cotne  to  fome  qualified  arrangement,  which  mig^t 

f  Hen  «ai  1  -wMe  diSbreiKe  of  opinion  betlveen  TtS^- 
(and  and  Hedoimlle.  ;  ' 

t  Correfpondence,  No.  jj. 
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hnng  Ihe'difptlte  to  an  amicable  adjufimcM,  indi 
at  the  lame  time,'  fecure  Ibe  Maltefe,  whoin  we 
in  honodr  werebOuqd  toprotofl,  in  theeDjoymeDt 
of  their  rights -f-.  Nothing,  however,  candUkmt 
llieTelentmeDtof  our  author,  who,  ever  ready  to 
flandTonVard  as'the  champion  of  France^  in  his' 
fatal  zeal  to  ferve'  her,  is  thrown  inio  a  heap 
of  inconfillencies,  among  which  he  totally  loies 
fatmfelf.  One  m<>(ta.ent  he.reproadiesus  for  aban- 
dcMiing  the  Maltese,  the  next  for  advocating 
their  caufe ;  and  after  abufing  us  (though  not  m 
teroifi,  yet  in  &6t)  for  idiiilii^  on  the  obfervance 
of  the  letter  of  the  ti%aty,  he  accuies  us  of  flying 
frtHn  the  letter,  and  wifliing  to  abide  by  our  in- 
terpretation of  the  Jpirit  •. 
.  No  iboner  did  the  French  government  percety« 
par  readioels  to  enter  into  a  new  arrangeaKQt 
xeipefling  Malta  (which  had  been  indicated  even 
before  the  fentiments  of  the  Emperor  of  RuHia 
were  known),  and  to  renounce  tbofe  advantages 
which  the  unforefeen  impradicability  of  the  con^. 
tEi0  had  fairly  piaced  in  our  bandB*  than  they, 
eonflrued  this  relaxation  into  a  difpofttion  to  ab- 
dicate every  thing  ratherthaa  renew  hofiilitie& 
Stimulated  by  fucb  conjedures^they  ima^ned  that 

I  C<»iefpoEkdeocc,  No.  s^  of  papers  ordered  to  be  printed 
•D  >6ih  May. 
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fbey  could  eafily  terrify  us  into  aoy  tenns  of  Tub* 
miflion ;  and  in  this  perftulioD,  partly  by  way 
of  bravado,  and  partly  to  expoTe  and  humiliatif 
us  ta  the  eyes  of  the  wsrid,  tliey  thought  fit  to 
publifti  Sebafltant's  Report,  wherein  they  inii>- 
lently  difplayed  the  icope  of  their  views,  and 
boldly  avowal  the  plans  they  purpofed  adopting 
to  enfure  their  accompUfhment  *.  . 

Although  this  Report,  like  every  other  outrage 
or  aggreffion  on  the  part  of  France,  is  treated  byt 
our  author  with  the  gfxalt&  levity,  it  was,  Sor- 
tonatety  for  this  country,  contemplated  by  the 
Government  wiih  a  fiiore  -  appropriate  feeling. 
Xhe  Freoch  bad  now  hazarded  a  ficp  too  far, 

*  General  Andreoffi,  in  bit  official  nots  pKlm'ed  on  tbe  - 
S9tbof  March  1803,  mentions  Scbafiiani'i  Report  ai  aa  an- 
hm  to  Sir  Robert  Willbn'i  publication.  He  byt,  "  h  wai  at 
once  a  refutnioD  and  a  reparation,  which  the  French  army 
)»d  a  rigbi  to  exped  f ."  Now  if  thii  hadbeen  one  of  itte 
cccafiooi  of  the  Rcporr,  being  merely  an  hi&ortcal  anecdote 
related  by  z^ivati  imJividual  (and,  like  the  rclatioa  of  eteiy 
other  tranfaflioD,  neceflaiy  to  the  charaAer  of  hii  work,*,  it 
flill  could  be  no  jufliCcation  oftbecondud  of  tht  gtvtmmtl 
of  Fnnce.  But  ercrt  tbe  h&,  defcftive  at  it  ii,  will  not  bear' 
out  the  afiertioB.  S«bafliini  failed  fmv  Toulon'oa  the  i6ilt 
of  September,  and  Sir  Robert  Wilfon'i  work  did  not  appear 
till  tbe  November  following  ;  To  that  the  inflrudion*  of  tb« 
French  emilTarf  could  not  poffibly  be  the  confequence  of  tbe 
tmblication  of  the  EogHOt  Colonel. 
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wbicli  at  onpe  opened  out  eyes>  awakened  us  tin 
our  danger,  and  put  a  period  to  concefHon. 
Many  of  the  lies  which  the  Report  contains 
were  fq  palpable,  that  the  internal  evidence  of 
their  falfehood  was  inflantly  discernible.  The 
unqualified  publication  of  them  by  the  govern- 
ment of  France  was,  therefore,  an  aggravation 
of  the  afiront.  It  was  adding  the  provocatioa 
of  contempt  to  the  indelicacy  of  abufe.  The  cri- 
tical moment  at  which  it  appeared,- whilfl  mat- 
ters of  no  fmall  moment  were  pending,  was  an 
additional  proof  of  their  determination  to  prefenre 
no  iriendfhip  with  us,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
barafs  and  infult  us  in  a  manner  that  fliQuld 
convince  the  world  that  we  had  no  longer  the 
Airtitnde  to  refift,  and  that  an  attack  was  a)l  that 
was  necelTary  to  fubdue  us.  This  Report  fiop* 
ped  at  once  all  further  proceedings,  and  fo.  re- 
yerfed  the  vifible  position  of  circumAances,  that 
we  now  declared  a  refolution  not  to  evacuate 
Malta,  until  an  adequate  fecurity  was  placed  in 
our  hands.  'Was  this  more  than  common  renfc 
fbggeflcd,  or  common  difcret^on  required?  or 
were  we  fiill  to  go  on,  Submitting  to  provoca- 
tions, enduring  reproaches,  and  acquielcing  in  en- 
croachment, till  not  only  Malta  but  England  was 
at  the  difpofal  of  France  ?  If  the  public  concerns 
of  the  nation  had  been  intrufted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  our  autbor,  we  fhould  in  all  probability 
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have  ihortty  had  to  deplore  fach  ah  hiimil'uitioil. 
Our  aathor,  w|io  takes  fuch  a  charitable  view  of 
this  fcandalduB  official  production,  add  regards 
it  in  fo  vedial,  and  eveb  Hi  jocular  a  light,  a.{ksy  ' 
*'  Wtiat  does  this  curious  paper  fey  •  ?"  Curious 
T  admit  it  is  t  what  it  fdyi  is  palpable  to  the  in- 
telle^  of  every  one  i#h6  reads  it.  It  is  fufflct' 
ently  iofulting  to  excite  refentment ;  it  is  IbiH- 
<:iently  inteUigible  to  awaken  fiifpicictn ;  it  is' 
fufiicitiDtly  declaratory  to  require  explanation. 

Things  b^an  now  to  wear  a  feribds  com- 
^exiooi  Franoe  had  iodlfcreetly  promulgated 
her  intentions.  She  had  plainly  demonfirated 
that  her  ultimate  oljetSt  was  war,  but  that  her 
previous  detign  was  to  tarnilh  our  iame,  to  en- 
feeble us  by  negotiation,  and  to  flir  Up  a  fpiiit' 
of  implacable  vengeance  among  her  people,  by 
endeavouring  to  perTuade  them  that  we  were  the 
aggreHbrs,  the  violators  of  public  faith,  the  op- 
pteflbrs  of  defeDcelefs  ftates,  and  ^n  impetuous, 
ambitious,  and  perfidious  race,  with  whom  it 
was  utterly  impoffible  to  live  on  terms  of  amity 
and  good-will.  This,  indeed,  was  the  evident 
policy  of  France.  She  had  objetSls  of  moment 
to  accompliih  before  war  could  be  declared  with' 
advantage.  The  departure  of  the  expedition 
from  Helvoetfluys,  the  termination  of  the  trouble* 

•  Page  II. 
G  z 
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in  hercoloniesi  tlie  return  of  her' Weft  Tadis 
fleet :  theie  were  atl  owttere  of  imporlaDce.  Nor 
was  flte,.  in  other  refpeiEts,  in  a  fiate  of  com- 
petent preparation,  ^le  bad  not  yet  iiifficieatlj 
recovered  from  the  ievere  ibocks  which  fte  hai^ 
fuflained  in  the  courfe  of  the  laQ  war.  She  had 
alTo  the  re-eAabliihment  of  her  manofaftuTcs,' 
the  reriral  of  her  commerce,  aod  tberefioratioB 
of  her  navy,  very  much  at  heart.  Thus,  oltbougk 
ihe  bad  afibrded  pofitive  indications'  of  her  in*' 
tention  to  renew  bofliHties,  it  was  nearly  aadear 
that  ho-  delign  was  to  wait  till  ibe  had  matureii 
tfaofe  manifold  arrangemei^  which  would  «a- 
Ihrs  the  likelihood  of  waging  them  with  fiicccfe  t 
and  it  was  only  her  miAaken  notion  *ii  our  fa- 
culties and  courage^  zSkA  upon  by  \ax  uagi>- 
TCrnable  delire  of  reven^  that  betrayed  her 
into  ao  error  which  flie  may  long  have  occafioa 
to  Diourn. 

When,  howerer,  fhe  found  that  we  wene  li> 
ibnfitive ;  that  we  were  not  ia  completely  funk. 
in  Jethargy  ;  that  we  had  fi>me  fenfe  of  honour^ 
and  fome  energy  of  action,  left ;  that,  althoi^lk 
we  were  difpofed  to  bear  a  good  deal,  there  waa 
a  point  beyond  which  we  might  be  provoked  to 
vefittance  :  when  ftie  difcoTercd  all  this,  (he,  at 
tho  fame  moment^  difcovered  the  folly  of  her- 
condudt.  She  then  perceived  that  fhe  had  taken 
'     an  injudicious  and  precipitate  flcp ;  that  fhe  bad. 
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pFcmatorely  dirdofefl  her  plaofl ;  and  that  m, 
immodiate  war  might  involve  her  io  difiicu]Iic», 
froiQ  which  f^<&  would  Doj  eafily  extricate  ber- 
&)f.  Thele^  and  thefe  alone,  were  her  reafon^ 
for  wilhing  to  temporize,- tQ  .amufe  us  by  pro-, 
mifes,  and  to  delajr  for  a  few  months  the.fingle- 
b^nded  experiment.  But  it  was  now  too  late ; 
the  Rubicon  was  pafted-  We  now  faw  into  her 
xeal  character ;  and  goaded  and  wearied  out  a» 
we  had  been  by  the  unworthy  fituation  in  which. 
we  had  fp  long  been  mocked^  w«  became  im- 
patifuit,  and  peremptory  in  our  turn.  The 
French  refufing  to  comply,  and  flill  aiming  to 
gain  time  by  a  repetition  of  the  tiicks  by  which 
they  bad  already  deUided  us,  a  period  was  at 
laft  put  to  negotiation,  and  war  commenced. . 

If  this  country  had  been  infloenced  by  the 
<:ottncilS|  and  guided  by  the  accommodating  po- 
litics, of  our  author,  we  might,  I  grant,  have 
lemained  a  little  longer  at  poace ;  becmule  we 
fliould  have  cootiuued  yielding  till  we  bad  no- 
thing kft  to  yield,  rather  than  have  taken  up 
anas  in  viodication  of  our  rights.  The  French 
ni^t  have  iciaed  the  whole  of  the  continent— 
ibaty  in  our  author's  opinion,  did  not  con- 
cern us  I  they  might  have  gained  pofTeflioo  of 
Malta,  and  of  all  the  iilands  in  the  Adriatic, 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  Mediterraoeaa — they 
were  not  worth  contending  fori— they  might 
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Itsre  conquered  Egypt,  and  lia^e  added  It  iti-i 
diUblubtjr  to  their  European  empire — our.  fears^ 
refp<r<aing  any  injury  which  mi^fat  arifc  frrfm  that 
quarter  to  our  Indian  pofTcfltons,  were  perfei^- 
ly  piepoflerous  t  In  (bort,  had  we  followed  our 
author's  judgment,  we  might  have  waited  till 
the  power  of  France  became  fo  gigantic  and  (b 
confolidated,  fo  rich  in  refourccs,  fo  abundant  in 
means,  fo  provided  on  every  fide  with  weapons 
of  defence  and  attack,  that  the  political  exigence 
of  this  country  would  have  depended  on  her 
charity.  Lying  thus  at  her  mercy,  we  fliould 
have  been  the  abje6t  flaves  of  her  meaneft  paf- 
£ons,  and  the  humble  fuitors  for  any  benefits 
which  her  defpotic  will  condefcended  to  grant. 
We  fhould  have  been  at  the  difpotkl  of  a  tyrant 
whofi;  mofi  fervent  and  mofi  condaut  wifli  is  our 
defiru^ion ;  and  who,  in  every  thing  that  re- 
garded us,  in  obedience  to  the  governing  im- 
pulfe  of  his  nature,  would  have  confulted  his 
vengeance  in  preference  to  his  interefi. 

Now  it  had  been,  till  of  late  years,  the  uni- 
form policy-  of  all  (he  leading  powers  of  Europe, 
throughout  their  hillory,  at  leaft  everfince  their 
dvilization,  to  adhere  pretty  fleadily  to  a  certain 
principle  of  action,  which  had  in  view  the  pre- 
lervation  of  a  political  balance.  This  wife  con- 
du6,  whild  it  was  confifient  with  the  general 
good,  tended  alfo  to  thnr  own  individual  fecurity 
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pnil  happinefi.  Thus,  vfaen  any  particular  flate 
was  aimiag  at  An  augmentation  of  flrength 
which  was  likely  to  endanger  the  independence 
or  difiurb  the  tsanquillity  of  the  reft,  confedera- 
cies were  immediately  formed  tq  termioale  its 
encroachment  and  chrumrmbe  its  ainbition. 
The  delire  of  felf-prefervation  is  the  ilrongeft 
impulfe  of  humanity,  It  operates  on  communitie^- 
9a  well  as  Individuals,  and  is  equally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  mayiros  of  morality  and  the  pre-- 
cepts  of  religion,  An  imputfe,  Co  authorized 
and  fo  unirerfal,  cannot  pollibly  be  at  variance 
with  any  confiitution  of  things  that  is  founded 
in  jufiice  or  nature ;  and  if  we  could  fuppofe  aay 
conventional  law  that  attempted  to  contravene  fa 
politive  and  indifputable  a,  right,  we  fhould  be 
at  no  lofs  to  decide  which  ought  to  preponderate. 
But  the  pra^ice  of  mankind  has  feldom  called 
this  right  in  queftion;  and  it  has  ever  been  al- 
lowed by  the  mofl  enlightened  J^atefmen,  the 
mofl  learned  jurifts,  and  even  the  moft  romantic 
metsphyiicians;  that  the  mere  circumflance  of  a 
nation  rapidly  becoming  more  powerful  than  any 
of  its  neighbours,  is  not  only  a  caufe  of  re- 
'  monfirance.  but,  if  that  be  difregarded,  a 
juftification  pf  attack.  It  is,  indeed,  the  uni- 
form operation  of  thefe  general  principles  which 
lias  ht)tn  the  thief  means  of  preferving,  through 
fo  many  centuries,  the  faole  divifion  of  Europe. 
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To  mainlaio,  tfaerefbr«,  that,  France  has  iht 
right  ta  trample  down  all  tbsfi;  fencei,  and  &t 
at  contemptuous  defiance  alt  thefe  eilahliifaed 
rales,  fan^ioned  as  tfaey  have  been  by  the  wif- 
dom  and  confent  of  ageSj  merely  becaufe  it  is 
itr  will  md  fUafure  Jit  tod»;  and  that,  wbilft 
Aie  is  fvn^lowtng  Up  the  weaker  ftates,  domineer- 
ing  over  extenlive  territories,  transferring  people, 
like  cattle,  from  one  maficr  to  another,  withont 
confulting  their  prejudices  or  intcRils,  and  aU 
moil.  leverfing  the  order  of  nature:  whilft  (he 
is,  moreover, '  evidently  committing  tbcfe  flagi- 
tious afls  of  violence,  as  a  preparatory  Aep  to  s 
more  fuccelsful  attack  on  the  general  liberties  of 
the  haman  race,  to  maintain  that  we,  a  near 
neighbour  and  an  et«nal  rival,  have  no  right  to 
interfere,  is  afTuming  a  do^ioe  which  is  not 
'only  refified  by  every  motive  of  difcretion  and 
felf-defcnre,  but  which  is  in  direct  contradidlion 
to  the  acknowledged  maxims  either  of  natural, 
conventional,,  or  public  law,  aodtotbecommoii 
pra^lice  and  experience  of  mankind.  As,  there- 
fore, by  oppofing  this  novel  fyftcm  there  is  nq 
breach  of  morality,  no  infrmgement  of  privilege, 
no  deviation  from  cuflom,  or  no  violation  of  na- 
ture, there'can  be  no  reaibij  of  policy  which* 
ought  to  fuperinduce  our  departure  fi-om  what, 
abfiractedly  contidercd,  is  a  ielf-evident  axKHn, 
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and,  relatively  couiidered,  Is  a  mofi  fiicred  and 
c£lenlial  duty. 

Our  author  exprefles  his  furprife  that  we  thould 
entertain  fo  firong  a  conception  of  the  imoiediate 
deligns  of  the  Firft  Conful  upon  £^ypt,  "  though 
he  repealodly  avers  he  has  Jione*,"  But  though 
he  difavowed  immediate  defigns,  did  he  not  declare 
■  to  Lord  Whitworth  that  he  had  defigns-r-iha.t, 
footier  or  later,  Egypt  would  belong  to  France, 
and  that  Sebafliani's  miflion  was  not  merely  a 
commercial  one,  as  Talleyrand  had  reprefented  it, 
but  a  military  one-f-?  What  then  wefe  we  to  un- 
derfiand  from  the  general  tenouf  of  his  conver- 
fation  ?  What,  hut  that  the  poflelTion  of  Egypt 
was. one  of  his  darling  objeds,  and  that  he  would  . 
gratify  biin&tf  th^  moment  he  could  accomplish 

•  Pageu. 

f  CorrefpoDdciKV,  No.  38.— We  find,  more  than  once,  in 
thecourfe  of  the  Coirefpondence,  the  maflerand  the  miniAcr 
9.1  variance  in  their  profeffiom,  and  the  impetuous  temper  of 
SuoDaparte  At&zoj\ag  the  crafty  deHgni  of  Talleyrand. 
BiXMiaparte  is  alio  full  of  duplicity ;  but  tie  ii  more  impatieDt 
of  control,  and  more  eafily  thronn  off  hii  gu^rd.  When, 
-  however,  he  inadvertently  betrays  his  real  fentimenti,  he  only 
confirms  oor  opinion  of  the  profligacy  of  his  charafter. 
None  of  (he  remaining  independent  continental  powen  (if 
fuch  they  can  flill  be  called)  will,  I  hope,  forget  hi*  propo- 
fal  to  form  a  junction  with  ui,  and,  with  the  affilhince  and  co- 
operation of  his  army  and  our  fleet,  to  divi<le  the  fpoils  of 
fhe  world. 
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it  Willi  (afety  >  Even  Talleyrand  adojUted, 
"  that  the  acquiJition  of  Egypt  had  been,  and 
perhaps  ^Ul  was,  a  favoarite  obgetSl  of  the  Firit 
Conful*;" — **  that  the  jealoufy  we  felt  od  the 
fcore  of  Egypt,  with  a  view  to  our  pofleflions  ia 
India,  was  natural'f-;^'  and  although  our  author 
can  perceive  no  foundation  for  fuch  a  feeling,  I 
think,  of  the  two  opinions,  that  of,-theFreacb 
niiniiier,  efijecially  as  it  was  an  admiffion  t<) 
his  own  prejudice,  is  entitled  to  the  grcateft  de- 
ference. 

Our  afithoT  next  finds  fault  with  the  iinal 
propofal,  and,  quite  regardlefs  of  circumilances 
or  fatSte,  reprobates  our  conduct  in  the  fcvereft 
terms.  "  The  French,"  he  feys,  "  alk  in  amaze- 
ment. Is  there  an  example  in  the  records  of  hif- 
tory,  of  fo  imperious  an  ultimatum  j^  ?'*  To  this 
queflion  I  fhall  merely  refer  them  to  their  wen 
records  for  an  anfwer.  But  car  author  patTes  the 
fame  judgment,  and,  with  affected  candour,  adds, 
"  Let  us  caft  away  prejudice  9n4  partiaUty»  and 

*  Correfpondence,  Ko.  40.  ' 

\  No.  ^7. — What  dill  Taileyrand'i  propofcdprojeft,  bj 
w  likh  the  integrity  of  [he  Ttirkifli  empire  wai  to  be  efftfiii*llj 
Iccurecl,  turn  out  to  be?  Why,  forfooth,  that  the  French 
AmbfllTador  at  Confl^ntinople  had  been  "charged  to  give  every- 
arfi:)ai>re<)f  the  difpoCEion  of  Fiance  to  ftrcogthen,  inftt^id  of 
to  weaken,  that  government."  This  wis  a  pretty  kind  oifuh' 
fiafi'ol iicurily,iBAvery fatufaScrj.—CQVni^oitacXf  N0.40, 

J  Page  33. 
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B^,  Was  it  mt  a  moft  mperiom  uHimatum  V* 
As  for  our  author's  pr^uAee  and  partiaiity,  I  can 
diicorcr  none  that  be  has  focaft  away,  except 
what  is  in  favour  of  the  French ;  and  of  that 
kind,  I  own,  I  can  difcover  a  conliderable  quan- 
tity. But  my  fuifwer  to  the  queilion  is,  that,  lb 
fss  Irom  thinking  the  ultimatum  a  mofi-  imperious 
oM,  I  think  it,  confidaring  what  bad  paffed,  a 
moft  mild  one ;  and  this  I  fltall  alfo  prove. 
'  In  confequence  of  the  numerous  aggreflions  of 
France,  which,  according  to  the  acknowledged 
bafis  on  which  the  definitive  freatjr  wtfs  efta- 
bliflied,  entitled  us  to  compenfatSooi  id  confe-  . 
qnence  of  flill  further  views  declared,  in  feveral 
official  documents,  by  the  government  of  France; 
and  in  confequence  of  the  total  impr^ioabitity 
of  iiilfilling  the  arrangement  relative  to  the  cel^  ' 
lion  of  Malta;  we,  in  order  to  bring  to  an  ami-, 
cable  fettl«nent  thefe  complicated  fubje^ls  of 
difpnte,  and  to  let  our  minds  at  reft  refpeAing 
the  future  deligns  of  Prance  on  Kgypt,  propofed 
that  Malta  ibould  remain  ours  in  perpetuity; 
and  that  Holland  and  Switzerland  Aiould  be 
evacuated  by  French  troops.  In  return,  we 
offered  to  confirm  to  France  the  poflcflion  of 
the  iflaod  of  Elba,  and  to  acknowledge  the  King 
of  Etruria,  and  the  Italian  and  Ligurian- repub- 
lics*. This  was  furely  moderate  enough,  when 
•  ^orrerpondcnce.  No.  50. 
Ha 
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regarded  as  a  latisfaflioq  and  a  countcrpoifc  /or 
the  immenfe  continental  acquititiona  of  France ; 
a  right  founded  on  formal  agreement,  and  which 
Talleyrand,  even  in  difcuffing  this  very  point, 
had  willingly  admitted -f.  This  pcopofal  was 
made  on  the  7th  of  April  1803,  at  Paris.  On 
the  ijtb,  Rheinhardt's  libel  in  the  Hamburgh 
Gazette  was  known  in  London,  with  all  the 
circumftanccs  attending  that  fcandalous  pubtica- 
'tion;^.  On  the  fame  day,  however,  notwith- 
flaoding  this  frefh  provocation,  finding  that  the 
French  bad  declared,  that  their  objection  to  our 
perpetual  retention  of  Malta  was  infuperablc. 
Lord  Hawkefbury  inftruded  Lord  Whitwortb, 
if  he  found  their  ielu<ftance  to  the  firft  propofi- 
tion  could  not  be  overcome,  to  offer  two  others, 
fhould  circumflances  render  it  advifable,  as  mo- 
difications. By  the  firft  of  thefe  it  is  ilipulated, 
that,  inflead  of  complete  -  fovereignty,  the  civil 
government  of  the  ifland  Ihall  be  given  to  the 
Order  of  St.  John,  but  that  the  fortiticatioDS 
ihall  be  occupied  in  perpetuity  by  his  Majefly's 
troops;  by  the  liecond,  that  the  ifland  fhall  re- 
main in  our  pofTefTion  for  a  limited  number  of 
years  ||.  Was  not  this  fui?iciently  temperate, 
and  did  it  not  plainly  demonftrate  a  fincere  de- 
-fire,  on  the  part  of  the  Brilifh  government,  to 

t  Corrcfpondence,  No.  53.         ♦  No.  55.        j|  No.  56. 
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tring  the  bufmels  to  a  fpeedy  and  conciliatory 
UTue? 

On  the  T7th  of  Apri!,  Lord  Whitworth  had 
an  interview  with  Jofeph  Buonaparte,  when,  the 
firft  propofition  having-  been  abfolutely  rejei5t«d, 
he  fubmitled  the  fecond  to  his  conliderattoa. ' 
This  was  alfo  objeifled  to,  and  regarded  a»aii 
infurmountable  impediment.  The  laft  propor- 
tion, however,  which  Lord  Whitworth  had  re-  , 
ceived  orders  to  produce,  as  occalion  might  re- 
quire, was  foreftalled  by  Buonaparte's  brother, 
who  laid,  "  that  be  was  not  without  hope  that 
he  might  be  authorized  to  propofe  the  occupation 
of  the  fortreffes  for  a  term  of  years*."  Talley- 
rand alfo,  the  fame  morning,  fuggeAed  to  Lord 
Whitworth  the  fame  mode  of  coming  to  an 
arrangement  "f.  It  thus  appears,  that  the  prin- 
cipal claufe  of  this  ultimatum^  which  our  author 
afHrms  is  fo  outrageoufly  arrogant,  ori^nated 
with  the  French  government;  and  that,  after  - 
concert  and  deliberation,  the  identical  propofi- 
tion, in  the  identical  language,  came  from  two 
of  the  FirA  Conful's  moA  confidential  advifers. 
Here  then  were  flrong  groupds  of  hope  that  an 
adjuAment  would  fhortly  take  place.  The  fol- 
lowing evening  Lord  Whitworth  again  faw 
Jofeph  Buonaparte,  who  aAured  him  *'  that  he 
ihould  hear  from  Talleyrand  in  the  courfe  of  the 
*  CorrerpoadcDM,  No.  jS.  f  Ibid. 
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aext  morning,  and  that  a  raeeKog  would  be 
appointed,  in  order  to  lettle  the  ietm  of  years  for 
which  the  Firft  Confal  might  be  ioduced  to 
cvDlent'  to  the  ceifion  of  Malte  *."  Talleyraad, 
bowever,  never  came ;  and  on  the  20th,  no  fur* 
llier  notice  baviDg  been  taken  of  the  appoint- 
ment, pot  even  a  litic  of  apology  Tent,  Loid 
Whitworth  wrote  to  his  Coart  for  frcfti  orders  -f*. 
Three  d^»  were  furred  to  elapfe  in  this  morti- 
fying and  embarraffing  ilate  of  fufpcnfe,  when 
oar  AmbaiTador,  hearing  nothing  morfe  on  the 
iub}e<3>  on  the  21ft  called  on  Talleyrand,  who 
fiiU  encour^ed  the  idea  of  an  arrangement  on 
tfie  b^s  of  a-  temporary  poficffion  \.  As  there  . 
had  now  been  ample  time  for  confuhatbn  in  the 
French  cabinet,  things  apparently  bore  a  very 
promifing  afpeA ;  but  on  leeing  Talleyrand  the 
Tery  nest  day.  Lord  Whitworth  was,  to  bis  utter 
aftoniihment,  informed,  ''  that  the  Firfi  Conful 
would,  on  no  terms,  hear  either  of  a  perpetual 
or  a  temporary  polTeflion  of  Malta  {|."  So  that  the 
moment  they  perceived  we  yidded  one  point, 
they  pufhcd  us  to  another.  When  we  were  per- 
fuaded  to  abandon  th^t^  they  themielTes  propo* 
led  a  third,  which  when  we  confented  to,  they 
abruptly  put  an  end  to  the  quefiion,  by  telling 
us  that  We  muft  give  up  every  thing.    The  ulti- 

*  Correlpondencc,  No.  59.    f  Ibid.     %  No.  611     |  Ibid. 
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,  inalum  font  by  our  Court  wB«  the  «nfequeaoe 
of  this  fhuflling  perfidy,  in  which,  inftcad  <rf 
rifing  in  our  demands,  we  flri^Iy  adhered  to  the 
Very  .propofition  which  had  been  llarted.by  the 
French  governpicnt ;  and  even,  in  order  to  fav^ 
the  honour  of  liVanoe,  at  which  our  author  is  fo 
indignant,  we  made  an  additional  Mnceflion, 
^hd  propoled  the  fecret  article  *.  Several  other 
puerile  contrivances  were  afterwards  reforted  to  ' 
by  the  French  cabinet  to  renew  the  negotiation 
DQ  a  diiFerent  ground,  which  were  evidently 
only  intended  to  gain  time.  We  demanded  a 
categorical  aofwer:  nOne  was  returned;  Lord 
Whitworth  cotifeqtiently  left  Paris,  and  the 
following  week  the  war  commenced -f. 
■  Hoftilities,  which  I  Bave  proved'  we  were, 
throughout  the  negotiation,  fo  Audious  to  avoid, 
being  thua  decreed,  our  peaceable  and  patriotic 

.  *  CorrerpODdence,  No.  ;e. 
■f  It  fbould  be  recolle^d,  that  Talleyrand  had,  fo  hs 
twckuthe  iith  of  March  1803,  declared  to  Lord  Wbitwonh 
in  cypnf)  teimi,  that  the  Firft  Conful  fimld  akaaji  caafiiUr 
tbt  refuftl  t»  rvaenait  M^ta  at »  etmmtntemtitt  »f  b»fiiUtUi\ 
that  he  at  the  time  delivered  a  tnoft  offenfive  and  outrageoiH 
note  §  i  that  the  French  guverament  had,  by  every  poflible  io- 
fult,  provoked  ua  to  the  incafure ;  and  that,  even  afrer  it  n'at 
delivered.  Lord  Wfaitwonh  ftill  fiiewed  i  defire  of  cxf>lana< 
tion,  till  he  wa>  aUt^tely  forced  to  hia  d«pattiii;c  by  tba 
ihuffing  perfidy  and  coQtempiuoiu  treatment  of  the  Frendf 
pi&M!ers. 

%  Carrf/^*nJentr,  H*.  4a. 
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■DtborexprefTes  a  hope  that  tbey  may  be  abridged 
by  tbc  friendly  intcrpofitioa  of  RuHia.  I  alio 
wifb,  and  mofl  ardently  too,  that  the  war  may 
be  a  ihorl  CMie  \  but  I  &ncy  wc  fhould  differ  ma- 
terially ia  ouc  manner  of  bringing  it  to  a  coocla- 
iioa.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  interference  of 
Ruifia,  w  indeed  of  any  other  continental  power, 
after  what  has  ha[q>eDed  we  cannot  fuidy  be  too 
waiy  in  liAeniog  4o  any  oTcrtures  which  may 
come  from  io  fufpicious  a  qaartcr.  After  the 
manner  in  which  tbcic  flales  have  betrayed  and 
delerted  .tbdc  own  interefis — after  the  matoal 
fears  and  jealoufies  which  have  been  manifefied, 
and  which  hare  operated  as  an  hindrance  to- 
wards any  common  effi)rt  for  their  commoa 
lalvation — after  the  pufiUaninious  fubmiffion, 
whether  friendlhip  or  fear  be  pleaded,  it  matters 
not,  which  they  have  uniformly  difplayed  to- 
wards France — after  the  little  regard  tbey  hare 
fhewn  for  public  faith,  and  the  iodifierent  facility 
with  which  they  hare  evaded  or  cancelled  -the 
moil  folemn  and  deliberate  aSs,  the  policy  of 
this  country  is  too  obvious  to  be  miftaken. 

\Ve  have  uobapjHly  difcovered,  that  fuch  is 
the  profligate  wickednefs  of  the  political  creed  of 
tbe  French  government,  that  a  written  engage- 
ment, accompanied  with  every  fanfttfied  and 
ceremonious  formality,  is  worth  no  more  than 
the  parchment  on  which  it  is  cpgro^ed.     W« 
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muft  therefore  look  to  other  fccuritlea,  and» 
fince  we  have  been  again  compelled  to  refort  to 
arms  by  the  infatiable  ambition  and  abandoned 
perfidy  of  the  prefent  ufurper  of  France,  I  truft 
that  the  GoTernment  of  this  country  will  give 
car  to  no  tenns,  from  w];)atever  quarter  they 
may  come,  unlefs  they  be  fuch  as  will,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, prevent  at  leaft  zfpeedy  recurrence  of  the 
miferies  of  war.  With  or  without  the  mediation 
of  other  powers  (for  we  are  neither  bound  by 
gratitude,  nor  conftrained  by  necefGty,  to  look 
up  to  them),  we  fhall,  I  truil,  take  care  to  re- 
tain in  our  own  keeping  fuch  fecurities  as  will, 
to  a  moral  certainty,  obviate  a  repetition  of  pall 
mortifications,  and  command  a  fair  profpeft  of 
honourable  and  undiAurbed  repofe. 

Our  author  fajs,  "  If  we  pcrfifl  in  rejedting 
all  conciliatory  projects  from  Ruffia,  who  has 
marked  a  difapproval  of  our  condufl,  what  muft 
Europe  think  of  us  ?  How  will  the  Dutch  feel 
the  fituation  we  have  brought  them  into?  the 
Swifs,  the  Romans,  the  Neapolitans*?"  And 
]>ray,  under  what  particular  obligations  are  we  to 
tbefe  enchained  and  unhappy  countries  ?  We 
may  wilh,  as  we  certainly  do,  from  policy,  as. 
well  as  humanity,  to  refcue  them  from  the  cruel 
fcourge  of  French  domination ;  but  furely  we 

•  Pagesv 
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may  be  allowed  to  a<^  without  confull'mg  them, 
nor  is  tt  at  all  requifitc  that  our  cooduift  (hou]d 
quadrate  with  theirs.  What  will  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  think  of  mf  Why,  in 
fpitc  of  their  envy  or  their  hatred,  they  muft 
think,  that  we  are  a  great  and  magnanimous 
people,  worthy  of  the  rights  we  enjoy,  and,  I 
had  almoft  faid,  of  the  pre-eminent  bleffings  by 
which  the  bounty  of  Providence  has  diftinguifli- 
cd  us.  But  let  them  chiefly  think  of  themfehes^ 
and  not  he  perplexed  about  us,  except  in  the 
view  of  contrafling  owrconduft  with  theirs,  and 
of  profiting  by  our  glorious  example.  Let  them 
think,  that  the  Very  names  of  many  of  them  arc 
blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe.  Let  them 
think  of  their  former  grealnels,  independence, 
profperity,  and  happinefs,  and  of  their  prefent 
grovelling  flavery.  Let  them  think,  that  if  thej 
bad  but  done  as  much  for  ihemfelves  as  we  have 
done  for  them,  they  might  have  efcaped  the  in- 
difcriminate  plunder  of  avarice,  the  defolating 
cruelly  of  revenge,  and  the  galling  defpotifm  of 
a  foreign  yoke :  and  let  fuch  thoughts  flimulate 
them  to  exertions  which  may  yet  redeem  them 
from  the  mifery  and  ignominy  under  which  they 
have  long  been  languifhing. 

Our  author  next  attempts  to  prove  that  Malta 
is  of  very  Hltle  confequcnce,  though  he  admits 
the  probability   of   the  French    having   taken 
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poflcffion  of  it,  had  it  been  evacuated  by  our 
troops.    Egypt  he  regards  nearly  in  the  fame 
light,  though  he  alfo  admits,  that  it  would,  per- 
haps, have  become  a  French  colony  if  we  had 
not    interfered.     But  if  the  French  contidered 
them  of  fuch  importance,  as  to  run  the  rilk  of 
going  to  war  for  their  attainment,  it  is  at  leaft  a 
proof  of  their  opinion  of  their  value.    He  then 
enters  into  a  kind  of  Cretan  labyrinth,  to  explain 
the  difficulty  of  Buonaparte's  getting  to  India, 
and,  above  all,  of  driving  us  out ;  and  concludes 
with  this  confolatory  remark,  that  "  even  grant- 
ing that  he  has  overcome  every  obftacle,  and 
really  driven  os  oat  of  the  Indies,  fhall  we  pay 
lb  bad  a  compliment  to,  think  fo  meanly  of,  our 
refonrces,  as  to  affirm  we  fliall  even  then   be 
ruined  and  undone*  ?"  I  really  think  ■wcfiould 
ie;  for  if  we  had  not  the  courage  to  go  to  war 
for  the  prefervation  of  fuch  objedts,  we  fliould 
not  only,  by  their  lofs,  be  deprived  of  an  im- 
mcnfe  fource  of  profperity  and  wealth,  but  all 
fcnfe  of  honour,  and  all  love  of  glory,  would  be 
already  cxtini£l ;  and  the  moment  the  French 
fummoned  our  own  ifland  lufubmit,  we  IhunlJ, 
in  all  probability,  (brrendcr  it.     But  not  being 
quite  ib  fpiritlefs  and  reduced,  not  being  fo  to- 
tally loA  to  all  fenfe  of  infamy  and  fhame,  what 

*  page  »j. 
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iiiould  we  have  gained  by  an  immediate  tom- 
pliancc  with  the  haughty  demands  of  Franco 
relative  lo  the  evacuation  of  Malta  ?  Why  this: 
inflead  of  British  troops,  French  troops  would 
at  this  moment  have  hail  poffcffion  of  that  ce- 
lebrated furtrcfs,  from  which  we  arc  daily  dcriv*. 
iDg  fuch  lignal  advantages  ;  and  the  renewal  of 
hoflilitics  might  have  been  deferred  till  that  event 
took  place,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  would  have 
happened  in  the  courfe  of  a  month  or  fix  weeks, 
for  I  cannot  bring  myfclf  to  believe  (even  if 
Government  bad  bad  earlier  the  benefit  of  our 
author's  advice)  that  we  fhould  have  allowed 
them  firfi  to  make  the  conqueft  of  India,  or  even 
of  Egypt.  But  our  prudent  politician  entertains 
an  oppolile  clafs  of  opinions,  and,  fo  far  from 
approving  of  our  Ij'llcm  of  oppofing  Buonaparte 
in  his  fchemes,  fays,  "  Should  he  perfift  in  his 
wild  plans  rcfpe£ling  Egypt,  it  would  be  the 
worft  policy  this  country  could  adopt  to  obtlruiSk 
them  *."  I  really  wonder  he  did  not  go  a  little 
farther,  and  recommend  our  government  fend- 
ing bim  a  Britifh  army,  to  enable  him  more  firm- 
ly to  cftablifh  his  fway. 

Out  author,  whom  I  have  now  traced,  and  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  fay,  confuted,  through 
all  his  moft  importaQt  paflages,  ftartedwith  4 
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let  of  erroneous  notions,  to  which  be  has, 
throughout  his  tratSt,  adhered  with  tlie  moft 
unconquerable  pertinacity.  But  his  prcmires 
being  falfe,  even  admitting  that,  in  Tome  few 
inflaaces  (for  I  will  not  grant  htm  many),  bis 
T^foning  is  juft,  his  concluHons  mull  itill  bear 
the  counterfeit  ftamp  of  the  materials  from  which 
they  have  been  derived.  He  fays  wc  have 
broken  our  faith  refpetBing  Malta.  I  fay  we  havi 
not.  Here  we  are  completely  at  iflue:  but, 
unfortunately  for  him,  he  has  only  the  whimfies 
of  his  own  brain  to  refer  to ;  whereas  I  am  fup- 
ported  by  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  fai^s, 
apd  the  treaty. 

At  this  time,  it  would  be  ulelels  to  go  at  anj 
greater  length  into  the  quefiion.  Every  body 
has  read  the  Correfpondence,  and,  letting  apart 
a  few  wrong-headed,  and  I  may  add  wrong- 
heartedt  individuals,  whom  no  convi£tioa  can 
reclaim,  I  have  with  me,  not  only  refpe<5ting  tho 
policy,  but  the  abfoJute  necejfity,  of  the  prelent 
i^r,  an  united  nation.  It  is  not  an  intricate 
problem,  wrapped  up  in  myftery  and  doubt, 
requiring  any  peculiar  fubtlety  of  reafon  to  un- 
TAvel,  or  any  peculiar  force  of  comprehentiop  ta 
underiland ;  but  it  is  a  plain  and  palpable  pro- 
pofilion,  open  to  general  obfefvalion,  and  to 
the  conception  of  which  the  moft  obtufe,  as  well 
as  the  moil  eqlightened,  mind  is  equally  com- 
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petent.  Ttiis  being  the  cale,  and  not  only  ge- 
neral, bot,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  univeiial 
opinion  running  in  the  fame  channel,  one  may 
furely>  without  arrogance,  pronounce  him  to  be 
wrong  {whatercT  his  own  notions  of  his  fupe- 
rioT  judgment  and  penetration  may  be)i  who 
pots  in  his  dilTentient  Toice. 

There  is  one  important  charge  contained  in 
tbe  Declaration,  which  our  author  (conlidcring 
it^  no  doubt,  as  unworthy  of  remark)  has  en- 
tirely overlooked.  I  allude  to  the  outrageous  in- 
dignity offered  perfonally  by  Buonaparte,  at  his 
Own  court,  in  tbe  prefencc  of  the  foreign  minif- 
lers  and  two  hundred  people,  to  the  Britith 
AmbalTador,  who  had  come,  as  a  mark  of  civility, 
to  pay  him  his  refpefts.  This  was  the  oppor-  . 
tunily  which  the  MpAart  Firft  Conful  fi;lei5ied, 
groflly  to  infuh  thereprefcntative  of  one' of  the 
jlrft  crowned  heads  in  Europe,  and  to  accufe  the 
Brilith  government  of  a  breach  of  faith.  ''"T/j  ne 
refpeffettt  pas  hs  traites.  II  f out  dorlnavant  les 
coTtvrir  dt  crepe  notr.  Malheur  ^  ceux  (jtd  ne  r** 
J^tBent pas  Its  traitJs*."  Such  were  the  phrafes 
which  he  uttered,  adding  menace  to  reproof. 
Iffuch  a  charge,  in  fuch  language,  could,  under 
any  circumflances,  bejuftiiied,  no  one  can  i^'e- 
tcnd  to  defend  or  extenuate  it  as  it  Hands ;  ani' 

•  Correfpon'dencc,  No.  43. 
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it  'Hy  inconfroTertibly,  the  inoft  indecent  dere- 
li^ioD  of  all  cemnony  and  decorum  that  is  on 
record.-  And  what  was  his  apology  ?  Ad  afliir- 
ancethat  nothing  fioiilar  fhotild  again  occur*. 
Was  this  fatisbtflion  for  fuch  an  outrage?  To 
draw  an  illuflratton  from  private  VSa,  it  might 
as  well  be  mainfaioed,  that  if  one  man  pull  ano- 
ther by  the  nofe,  and  promife  never  to  do  it 
again,  be  has  made  every  reparation  wfati^  the 
laws  of  honour  require.  What  was  it  then  but 
an  aggravation  of  the  infult  ? 

Our  autlior,  as  if  fenlible  that  the  opinions  be 
has  fupported,  and  the  doctrines  he  has  broacfa- 
ed,  are  iuch  as  are  not  unlikely  to  create  fome 
irritation  in  the  feelings  of  his  countrynien,  to- 
wards the  conclulion,  tefiiBes  a  little  compuna- 
tion,  and,  in  order  to  make  fome  atonement, 
and  to  prevail  on  his  readers  to  lay  him  afide  with 
lefs  ill-humour  and  dilgufli  to  our  great  fur|Nife 
informs  us,  that  "  his  opinion  of  the  Chief  Con- 
ful  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  generality 
of  mankind ;  that  he  feels  equally  with  others, 
the  injuftice  of  his  ufurpation,  and  the  rigour  of 
his  defpotifm ;  and  if  what  he  is  accufed  of  is 
true,  of  which  he  fears  there  is  hardly  a  doubt, 
there  are  few  epithets  that  can  be  beftowed  upon 
him  fouler  than  he  deferves  -f-."     And,  to  prove 

*  CorrcTpondcncc,  No.  46.  \  Page  s^ 
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that  he  fhould  i^oice  if  he  had  paid  the  forft^t  of 
bis  crimes*  for  the  benefit  of  icbolars.  he  faroun' 
us  nith  a  Greek  quotatioD. 

His  concIufioQ  is  flill  more  exlraordinary. 
After  having  exerted,  through  the  courfe  of 
tvamty-nme  clofely- printed  pages,  all  his  inge- 
nuity to  perfuadc  the  country  that  the  gOTcnj- 
ment  has  been  viotent,  hafly,.  treacherous,  and, 
in  every  ioftaoce,  completely  in  the  wrong,  be 
referves  one  to  tell  us  that  be  wiihes  them  fuccets. 
After  having  ftrenuoufly  endeavoured  to  reoder 
tbem  culpable  io  the  ^es  of  the  uatton  for  hav- 
ipg  gone  to  war,  and,  as  far  as  indifTercDce  or 
oppofitioo  could  be  flirred  up  by  the  difFuftou  of 
fuch  lentimenta,  to  throw  every  impediment  in 
thrir  way,  he  fays,  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  im- 
pede the  chance  of  that  delirable  event,  a  rea- 
fooable  peace,  by  ditlurblng  the  operations  of 
Government,  or  checking  the  energies  of  the 
country  *."  Fortunately  ihat  is  beyond  the  reach 
qf  bis  ability  :  but  I  will  put  the  queftion  flatly 
to  him,  by  what  means  could  he  have  more  art- 
fully or  more  indutlrioufly  Uriven  to  accomplifh 
mifchtef,  and  difTeminate  difcontent,  than  by 
ihofe  he  iias  purfued  in  his  work?  With  this 
obfcrvatioD  I  fhall  difmifs  him,  and,  after  two 
ec  three  additional  remarks,    ihall  quit  a  fub- 

*  Fa£«S9. 
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je^  which  has  beeD»  id  various  ways»  fo  amply 
difcuired,  and  whirh  is  fo.generally  underl^ood. 

I  have  no  fcruple  in  fayiog,  that  I  regard  the 
prefent  war  (and  I  know  that  I  am  joined  by  the 
almoA  unanimous  opinion  of  my  country)  as  a 
war  into  which  (after  every  (eftimony  oflincerity 
and  moderation  to  which  it  was  poflible  for  an 
independent  government  to  ftoop)  we  have  been. 
abfolutely  forced,  by  the  ihamelcfs  aggreflion,^ 
intolerable  infolence,  abandoned  perfidy,  and 
wicked  ambition,  of  the  tyrant  of  France  ;  as  a 
war  not  only  neceffary  to  our  profperity,  our  ho-  - 
'  nour,  and  our  defence,  but  to  our  very  falvation 
and  exiftence;  and  which,  io  far  from  being  a, 
fubjeft  of  reprobation  or  regret,  is  the  only  event 
that  could  fnatch  us  from  bondage  and  perdition. 
Buonaparte,  if  he  hada(ncd  withcommoo  cautionj 
fuch  was,  for  a  long  time,  our  unfnfpicious  flexi- 
bility, might  have  enfnared  us;  but  the  impe< 
tuofity  of  his  paffions,  the  irritabiUty  of  his., 
temper,  the  abfurdity  of  his  vanity,  and  the 
madnefs  of  bis  ambition,  prevailed  over  all  po- 
litical prudence,  and  difcloled  his  views  before 
they  were  ripe  for  execiition.  His  character  is 
now  completely,  revealed.  It  is  before  the  world, 
ilripped  of  the  load  of  tinfet  which  fkreened  it 
from  the  eyes  of  the  common  obferver,  and  is 
expofcd,  in  its  genuine  colours,  to  the  con'tem* 
plation  of  the  multitude,    Divefled  of  the  gaudy 
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trappings  whh  wBich  fuccefi  had  dccdMied  it, 
it  is  now  an  obj^  of  aniTerlal  abhorrence  and 
execration.  The  pubKc  fpirit  of  (his  country  has 
alfo  taken  deep  ^oot.  Loy^Wy  dnd  paiAotifni 
have  arifen,  and  plervade  the  great  body  of  fhe 
ptople,  who  are  convinced  of  the  ti'ecefflfy  of 
cordially  uniting  fn  defence  of  thetf  commoD 
nghtB,  to  lave  their  Common  country  tfom  be- 
coming a  prey  to  perhaps  the  worfi  man  that 
fortune  ever  raifed  from  obfcnrity  to  extended 
rule.  His  ill-judged  rupture  with  this  land  of 
freemen  will  probably  curtail  his  deiblating  Ca- 
reer ;  and,  obedient  as  we  ire  to  the  cndiorla- 
tions  of  duty,  we  may  cOdfideritly  look  (at- 
ward  to  a  profperous,  aildf  tf  things  ftTe  con- 
duced with  vigour  and  fkill,  to  b  Q>eed^,  tenni-T 
nation  of  the  confllfl. 
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'WHY  Da  WE  GO  TO  WAJir 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ik  the  fecond  edition  of  my  pamphlet,  in  conrequcncc 
of  the  additions  I  have  made,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
alter  the  numeration  of  the  pages.  To  fave  trouble^ 
and  pievent  confufion,  I  have,  however,  in  the  pafla^es 
\  have  noUced,  marked,  among  the  leferences,'  the  pages 
in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  both  in  the  firft  and  fe' 
cond  editions. 
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REJOINDER, 


J.  AM  forry  that  the  author  of  the  fix  -  rooool}'11a-> 
bles,  "  Why  do  we  go  to  War  ?'*  appears  to  be 
fo  exafperatcd  at  a  few  fufpicions  which  I  threw 
out  in  the  firji  edition  of  my  Anfwer  to  his  work, 
and  I  lament  it  the  more,  as  I  fear  that  the  irrita- 
tion which  he  has  betrayed  mull  continue;  for, 
in  fpite  of  his  angry  tones,  I  have  neither  can- 
celled Dor  retrafled  them  in  ^f:fecond.  As  far  as 
my  own  judgment  enables  me  to  dedde,  they  are 
founded  on  inferences  which  are  clearly  and  fair- 
ly dcducible  from  his  manner  of  treating  his 
fubjedt.and,  ofcourfc,  are  fuch  as  I  iland  com- 
pletely juOified  in  ufing. 

NotwithftandiDg  the  palpable  perfidy,  extra- 
Tagant  ambition,  and  overbearing  infolence  of 
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France,  andtbe  Hoceritf  and  cMilious  moden- 
lion,  not  to  fay  h'intility,  of  the  Britifli  cabinetj 
which  are  ftrikingty  apparent  in  almoft  every 
page  of  the  Official  porrefpoDdencc,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Gallicaa  pamphlet  has  thought 
proprr  to  endeavour,  in  every  mfiance^  to  excul- 
pate France  at  the  expcnfe  ,of  Britain,  ^nd  to 
throw  the  odium  and  guilt  of  theprefent  war  en- 
tirely 00  his  own  country.  This,  I  lay,  he  has 
attempted  to  do  ;  and  if,  in  every  inftance,  he  have 
totally  failed,  it  has  not  been  from  flackoefe  of 
zeal.  ]  iiave  only  combated  and  refuted  bis 
opinions  and  mifreprefentattons,  on  a  queftlon 
of  the  highefl  importance  to  every  member  of  the 
Brttilh  community ;  and,  if  I  have  any  w^ieoc 
cxprefled  myfelf  in  a  mat^ner  at.  all  ungracious 
to  his  feelings,  I  am  fure  that  the  ienlimenls 
which  he  has  uttered  have  fully  authorized  qie 
lb  to  do  *^  He  has  thrown  .out  abu&, .  and,  what 

*  When  a  political  vritcr  eml>races  in  opinion  wtdch  is  in- 
jurioua  to  hii  foiintry,  and,  profeffing  to  found  that  opinioa 
on  public  official  dociimentt,  in  order  to  ji^ive  a  fpecioufueli  to 
hiilabouri,  difplaya  that  kind  of  patient  examination  and  kjeca 
refearch,  which  arc  requiTitc  to  enable  him  to  feleAirpm  a  lac^ 
maf*  of  papers,  thofc  paflagcs  which  are  m»ji  favwrilr,  and  n» 
rejefl  thorewhicharcmo/?«(/*^r/i  tohiideCgn;  it  cannot  well 
t>e  imputed  to  n-arit  of  deliberation,  or  even  to  excofable  lal- 
libility,  if  he  determine  wrong.  Why,  in  the  inftaoce  before 
lit, .  have  fo  maiiy  uaconnefied  and  inoHigruoiupaflages  been 
fgiccd  together,  whilfl  intermediate  onei,. which  are  (ea  timqi 
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is  more  mifchievdus,  abt^ic  unfupported  by  fa^, 
not  only  againft  Ibe  goTcrnment,  but  againft  iho 
ftofie  of  this  couotry ;  and  few,  I  fancy,  have 
pcrufed  his  work,  without  emotions  either  of 
indignatioD  or  contempt.  In  what  manner  could 
be  more  plainly  have  delignated  his  enmity  to 
Britain,  eTpecially  at  a  moment  Hke  this,  wbca 

more  material  to  the  elucidation  of  the  qiicdioD,  have  been 
perverted  Trcnn  tbeir  meaning,  or  tpially  Aipprefled  }  Why  hat 
OM  a  fair  and  cmdid  inquiry  been  iDfllioied  ?  Why  has  not 
t)ie  Arguroent  been  l^;>ca)iy  ftsted,  and  fqme  attention  beltow- 
fd  on  ibe  conllrudion  and  adaptation  of  analagoui  part«  i 
Why  baa  it  not  been  reviewed  in  all  iti  bearingi  and  relalims, 
andihole  dedudioiu  euraded,  which  are  the  natural  rcfultr 
Thii  is  certainly  the  dntyof  erery  aathor,  the  objcd  of  whofe 
ioquiriei  it  tr»d>\  and  he  «ho  wUinglj  deviate*  from  it,  it 
not  fxAj  ffiSAXy  of  garbling  a*d  mrfrtprtjt»uti»*,  but  layi  bin- 
felf  open  to  the  charge  of  having  flated  a  concluGon,  for 
ibme  &Aioui  purpqfe,  agatnft  hia  own  coovifHon.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  wUh  to  prefcribe  bounds  to  the  fpirit  of  inrefiiga- 
tioD  i  and  fa  finred  do  I  hold  the  freedom  of  difknffion,  tbat« 
of  two  evila,  I  would  prefer  a  Uemtiaut  to  a  IktK/ieJ  ,pnit. 
In  thii  land  of  rattooal  liberty  there  it,  however,  a  realbn* 
able  latitude  allowed  by  law.  Every  man,  as  long  ai  he\e%p« 
within  the  necciTary  rulei  of  common  decency,  may  blame  ai 
fteely  at  he  may  praife,  and,  with  equal  fafety,  may  fiipport 
or  oppole  the  meafureE  of  Governmrnt.  Shou'd  it  ever  be 
iMherwife,  fliould  private  fentimentt  be  ever  liable  to  the  cen- 
tred of  the  ftrong  arm  of  ejecntivc  power;  it  is  my  firm 
opinion,  that  oar  libettiei  would  not  long  furvive  the  re- 
ftraint;  for  it  it  on  the  publicity  and  variety  of  individual 
Opinion,  that  general  information,  which  ie  one  of  the  great 
bulwark*  of  political  frccdotnt  chiefly  dependt. 
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So 

flie  is  firuggting  for  her  cxiflence,  and  when 
every  well-wiHier  to  her  caufe  is  contributing 
every  aid  in  his  power  to  invigorate  the  aims,  and 
animate  the  hearts  of  her  fons,  than  by  the  pains 
that  he hastakt-ntoobfcurethoredocuments,  which 
were  publiAied  as  a  guide  to  national  opinioD, 
and  which,  in  truth,  afford  the  nioft  irrefragable 
evidence  of  the  juflicc  and  neceflity,  on  our  part, 
oflbeprereot  war?  And  for  wttat  purpofc  has 
he  done  it  ?  To  criminate  England,  and  to  weaken 
her  facred  caute;  and  to  jutlify  the  perfidy 
and  ufiirpatiou  of  revolutionary  and  athelliical 
France. 

Even  if  our  caufe  had  been  the  reverie  of  what 
it  is,  and  weak  as  it  is  now  flrong,  I  fhould  llill  ' 
think,  that,  at  fuch  a  momentous  crifls  as  the 
prcfent,  when  we  are  contending  for  every  bleiT- 
ing  of  political  independence,  of  civil  libertj', 
and  of  domeHic  life,  for  our  religion*  our  laws, 
our  conAitution,  and  our  king,  nay,  for  the 
very  air  which  we  breathe,  and  the  foil  which 
nourifhcBus;  againft  the  mod  unprincipled,  re- 
Icntlefs,  and  perilous  foe,  that  ever  appeared 
againft  us ;  no  prudent  or  good  citizen  would 
Arive  to  weaken  it  fiilt  more,  by  the  promulga-p 
lion  of  opinions,  fuch  as  he  has  fo  pompoufly 
detailed.  I  have,  at  leaft  ever  iince  I  have 
thought  Tor  rayfelf,  been  in  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing my  country  as  a  kind  pf  protc{3or>  9  faithful 
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fn'endj  an  afieflionate  parent,  to  feel  all  her 
wrongs, -to  fhare  all  her  afflidlions,  to  mourn 
for  her  lofles,  to  rejoice  at  her  fucceffes,  and  \o 
participate  in  her  profpcrity  and  glory.  And  if 
,  this  clofe  connexioOj  in  which  I  have  ever  felt 
fo  much  pride  and  fatislai5lioD>  would  never  in-  . 
duce  me  (as  it  certainly  never  would)  to  make 
a  Sacrifice  of  truth  in  her  favour;  yet,  in  a  du> 
bious  cafe,  I  ihould,  from  a  natural,  and  I  truft 
no  diihonourable  partiality,  be  inclined  to  lean 
to  her  iide ;  and,  on  fuch  a  queftion  as  the  pre- 
fent,  circumftanced  as  we  sow  ^re,  if  I  could 
not  afliA  her,  I  would  at  leaA  be  filent. 

One  of  the  accuiations  which  I  brought  agaioft 
the  firfl  pamphlet  of  our  author,  and  which  I 
alleged  as  jny  chief  reafon  fot  anwfering  it,,  was, 
that  it  had  a  mifchievous  purpofe  *,  and  might, 
by  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  illiterate,  be  pro- 
ductive of  bad  confequences:  and  he  himfelffeems 
to  admit,  that  if  it  got  into  circulation  among  ig- 
norant people,  it  might  be  attended  with  *'  inju« 
riouseffei3s-|-."  What  is  this  but  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  validity  of  my  imputation  ?  I  laid, 
that  it  was  calculated  to  do  mifchicf  among  the  ' 
lower  clades ;  he,  at  leall  by  inference,  grants  that 
it  might.  Thus,  fo  far  from  difproving  the  charge, 

*  Rcalbn  Wby,  page  4.  in  both  editioni. 
t  See  uMilioa^d  kaf  to  the  lecond  edition  of  Wb}'  do  we 
go  to  War* 
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he  corroborates  it  by  the  additional  leftimony  ofa 
Totuntary  confclIioD.  He,  boweter,  eadeavours 
to  fbelter  bimfelf  from  the  chief  obloquy  of  the  re- 
proach by  faying  **  that  it  was  never  addrefled  to 
the  lower  orders,"  but  "  fpcaks rather  to  themag- 
nates  of  the  realm."  Now  magnates*  (I  know  not 
why  he  has 'not  explained  himfelf  in  Engliih),  in 
its  literal  acceptation,  means  the  Feer$  of  the  realm, 
to  the  exclufion  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the 
country  gentlemen,  merchants,  bankers,  manti- 
fafturers,  &c. :  but,  granting  that  an  improper 
term  has  been  fclefted,  I  will  iuppofe,  that  he 
intended  to  include  at  leaft  the  two  firil.  Yet 
why  he  Ihould  imagine  that  his  wort  is  fo  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  privileged  and  higher  dafles 
«f  the  flate  is  ftitl  more  enigmatical.  The  paper, 
the  type,  the  price,  the  language,  is  certainly 
not  above  plebeian  capacity ;  and  as  for  the  fen- 
timents,  it  is  only  among  the  /ower  claffes,  who 
have  not  the  nice  difcrimination  of  men  of  edu- 
cation, or  the  leifure  to  enter  into  critical  in- 
•Tcftigation,  that  there  can  be  any  hope  of  tbar 
being  received :  and  as  it  is  generally  tlie  ambitiOD 

*  In  HtiBgatj  and  Poland,  where  Latin  i(  afanoft  a  veroacu- 
larlongnc,  this  word,  which  ii  not  of  clafficalautboril}',  fre- 
quently occurs ;  btit,  lb' far  From  having  the  general  meanipg 
which  our  author  wmM  give  it,  k  &  ncAfe^ea  extended  ta  the 
vtbole  bod^  of  nobilitf,  but  only  lo  the  firfi  data,  aDdt» 
officeri  of  iiaceaad  of  the  highe$  public  tnift.. 
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of  an  autliof  to  gire  a  currency  fo  hia  opinions* 
I  fhould  naturally  have  concluded,  if  he  had 
not  told  ns  the  contrary,  that  it  was  chiefly  de* 
figncd  for  th«M.  Perhaps,  however,  he  lel^  a 
po£tive  iDjun^ion  with  his  hookieller,  that  If  a 
ihabby-lookiag  fellow,  with  a  ragged  eoat^  came 
to  aik  (or  bit  paaphTet*  on  no  ^account  fa  let 
him  have  it,  ibr  iam  it  might  corrupt ;  btit  if  a 
well-dreiTed  gentleman,  or  a  fafhionable  lady, 
made  the  fiime  application*  to  recommend  it  by 
.  all  means,  and  get  otT  as  many  copies  as  poA 
fible ;  for  ikefn  it  maft  edify  and  inform. 

Oar  author  hae*  at  length,  pohlt(hed  his  pro- 
mi&d  "  Reply  j"  but  if  be  espeAs  a  difftife  rc- 
joinder  from  loe,  be  will  be  dif^ppcnnted  t  for 
aUhaugh  it  would  not  coft  roe  rmcH  time  or 
pa'mi  to  produce  one,  yet,  trifling  as  thiey  woald  ' 
Iw,  it  woald  be  a  wanton  prodigality  and  niif- 
a{^lication  of  both,  which  1  am  not  difpofed  to 
'inake.  .'in  his  original  work,  I  anfwercd,  and  I" 
think}  ^proved  evo'ypofltion  which  headva  need* 
as  far  as  cbocornedthe  public,  and  myfd  fas  it  part 
of  that  public.  Aa  for  any  altercation,  merely 
for  the  lake  of  difplaying  the  powers  of  abufe, 
that  is  totally  foreign  from  my  purpofe :  it  can* 
pot  be  very  Interofting  to  the  generality  of 
leadersi  nor  fhatl  I  condo&end  to  enter  into  it. 
I  will,  op  that  fcore,  QbecrfuUy  allow  to  my 
anfagooifl  all  the  merit  which  can  polTibly  attach 
I.  2 
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to  tbat  kind  of  fuperiority.  With  regard  to  bts 
prefent  publication,  to  many  paris,  what  I  have 
already  laid  is  a  fuflicient  anfwer:  id  other  parts, 
he  has  tared  me  Ibme  trouble  by  confoting  hioi'* 
felf:  on  others  again,  which  are  more  mjrfte* 
rioafly  wrapped  up,  but  not  nearer  the  truth,  it 
will  be  necefiary  to  ofier  a  few  obferratioos. 

It  is  very  eridcnt,  from  the  pettifh  manner 
in  which  he  fets  out  in  his  "  Reply,"*  that  he  is 
exceffively  out  of  humour  with  me,  bccaafe  I 
fifted,  expofed,  and  refuted,  bis  original  woric. 
Had  I  advocated  the  caufe  of  France,  ioftesd 
of  bong  a  hrelmg  (which,  accordtbg  to  his  \a- 
terpretatioD  of  the  epithet,  muft  mean  a  friend 
to  my  country),  I  fhould,  no  doubt,  h^ve  beea 
a  well-bred'  gentleman,  a  poliflied  fcholar,  an 
acute  politician,  the  aflertor  of  truth,  and  the 
champion  of  liberty;  but,  as  I  am  not  very 
anxious  about  this  gentleman's  praite  or  centbre, 
I  would  rather  remain  as  I  am. 

In  his  encounter  itith  txoe  of^nents  (rather 
a  rafh  flep  for  him  to  take),  I  have  the  honour  (if 
iuch  it  can  be-  accounted)  of  chiefly  attradHng 
his  notice,  and  at  me,  he  levels  both  bis  Jmail 
arms  and  htmy  artillery;  but,  although  he  keep? 
up  a  confiant  fire,  he  expends  his  aromanition 
to  no  purpofe ;  for  from  a  want  of  toeight  in  the 
one,  and  oitxptdition  in  the  other,  he  uniformly 
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raliles  his  aim.  Really,  if  eveiy  friend  loBritaiit 
were  to  i6gbt  far  her  caufe,  as  miferably  as  be 
argues  agamfi  it,  we  Ihould  be  in  a  deplorable 
^te  indeed. 

A  Tery  curfory  review  of  his  "  Reply,"  will, 
I  think,  be  fufficient  to  lilence  him ;  or,  if  he 
think  proper  to  iky  any  thing  further,  unlels  he 
Ihew  more  ingenuity  or  more  fenle,  I  will  pro- 
mife  not  to  moleft  his  future  repofe.  He  ma-i 
nages  his  new  work  in  a  manner  which,  if  we  had 
not'  teen  a  fpecimen  of  his  method  and  perfpi- 
cuity  in  his  firfi  pamphlet,  I  might  be  induced 
io  caWftrangei  for  he  not  only  goes  backwards 
and  forwards  wtth  pages,  as  be  does  in  bis  ori- 
ginal work  with  dales,  totally  regardlefs  of  ar* 
rangement  or  time,  but,  having  garbled  tbe 
Correfpondence  to  anfwer  his  purpofe  in  his  firft. 
performance,  he  now  garbles  my  anfwer  with* 
tbe  fame  defign;  and  not  only  pailes  over,  with- 
out notice,  Ihofe  parts  which  arc  firongeft 
agatuft  him,  but,  over  and  over  again,  ventures 
ta  mark  with  inverted  commas  as  i^  words, 
what  is  partly  his  own  fataication,  and  in  Ian- 
goage  fuch  as  I  Ihould  feel  difgraccd  at  having 
written. 

After  giving  me,  by  way  of  proving  that  he  is 
a  gentleman,  a  volley  of  abufe,  he  reproaches 
pie*  with  having  taken  **  above  two  months'* 
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to  prodoce  my  pamplilet,  and,  to  cAablifh  tbc 
vcncily  of  Us  eficrticKi,  fffctends  to  have  foigoft^ 
ten  the  date  at  which  bis  msm  iifued  from  the  - 
prels.  This  is  really  a  convenient  kind  of  me- 
mory, and  c^porfaaely  enough  called  to  hb  aid. 
But  no  wonder  he  is  an  enemy  to  dates.  Now, 
whether  1  took  ftt>c  memthsj  or  /w*  days  (which 
lafl,  by  the  by,  I  can  alTure  bim  is  very  near  the 
mark),  to  write  ny  anfwer,  it  is  fo  very  immate- 
^  rial  to  the  argument,  that  I  £ball  oot  employ  twa 
vamiiet  to  convince  him  one  way  or  the  olher. 

Our  author  pfOf:ecds  to  what  he  aptly  tenna 
*/  the  weariCbme  talk  of  going  over  oocc  ntoru 
the  (Ufierent  charges*."  \i  ht  find  it  fw^r^ntr^ 
bift  readers,  I  fear,  wiU  not  find  it  Ids  io;  sad 
as  I  cui  difcovCT  little  t>r  no  noyclty  in  bia  opi^ 
DioDS,  I  ihall  not  weaiy  mstfelf  by  the  repeiitioa 
of  fo  dull  a  puifoit.  In  two  or  three  pafiagoi, 
howcveri  he  aflerts  that  I  have  mifiated  UBsi 
wbieh  is  fo  grievous  an  ofifence^  that  I  mutl^,  in 
my  own  viadication,  notice  them,  and  uimiaft: 
(be  very  bandfome  mode  which  has  been  adepted 
of  fubflabtiating  the  d»arge» 

Alluding  to  the  detnaod  which  was  made  by 
France  to  difmifs  the  French  emigrants,  be  litya 
that  I  aflert,  "  it  was  reftattSf  u^ed  by  tbe 
French,  and  as  repeatedly  njeded  by  us-^/* 

•  Fage  8.  t  Page  n. 
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So  far  lie  is  correfl ;  bjit,  continues  be,  ty  way 
of  invalidating  my  affertion, . "  it  feems  to  have 
been  but  onct  ofBcially  and  formally  ui^ed,"  in-  ^ 
-finuating  that  I  had  employed  thofe  terms.  Now 
I  lay  nothing  aboot  offie'tallj  and  farmallyy  I 
iDctcly  lay  repeateMy  urged  and  rtfeatedlj  reje^d^ 
which  certainly  was  the  cafe.  I  will,  however, 
go  farther  than  is  neceflar;  for  my  own  jufliHca- 
tion,  and,  if  our  author  will  take  the  trouble  of 
referring  to  numbers  7  and  iz  of  the  Official 
Correfpondence,  he  will  find  that  it  was  more 
than  once  even  officialiy  and  formally  urged. 

The  next  point  our  author  attacks  is  the  dif- 
cuffioDs  which  took  place  relative  to  the  liberty 
of  the  prels.  He  fays  **  it  is  flated  that"  (mark- 
ing wlwt  follows  as  a  potation)  <*  the  French 
government  repeatedly  urged,  that  the  laws  and 
conflitutioD  of  this  country  fhouM  be  changed 
relative  to  the  liberty  of  the  preft  *  {"  but,  not 
informing  us  whence  the  quotation  is  extra^cd, 
we  arc  left  in  the  dark.  To  prove,  however, 
his  own-  confiAency,  and  that  it  was  not  urged 
mtwe  than  once^  be  (ells  us,  in  the  fotlowiog  pa^, 
that  it  was  urged  a  fecmd  and  a  tidrd  time.  He 
omits  noticing  the  complaints  of  Andreoffi, 
which  are  the/<wr/A  inftance  that  1  mention. 

But  thoi^h  be  fuppr^Ies  what  AadreoHi  ad- 

•  Page  I  J. 
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venced  relative  to  the  freedom  of  die  prels,  he 
admits  that  the  French  Arobaflador  did  £nd  &u1t 
with  "  the  fpeeches  of  fome  leai^ng  Members  of 
Parliament."  This,  however,  our  author,  aduated, 
Dodoubt^  bya juArrefpeiA  for  the  Britith  cooAita- 
tion,  confidersas  no  "  very  unreaG)nablerequeA*"i 
fb  that,  the  grand  privilege  of  freedom  of  debate^ 
which  the  Spea^ker,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  opening  of  every 
new  Parliament,  demands  of  the  King  in  ferfim, 
and  which  no  King  of  England,  I  hope,  will 
ever  venture  to  refufe,  our  author  would  have 
controlled  by  the  frivolous  complaints  of  a 
Frauh  ^mhaffador-\; 

He  next  accufes  me  of  /linking  from  his  re* 
examination  %,     It  was,  no  donbt,  very  prudent    ' 

•  Page  i;. 

f  An  application  of  this  kind  tvdi  as  ridiculous  ai  it  mw 
impertinent.  Bjr  the  nature  of  our  conftitution,  die  proceed- 
ing* of  Farlbnienc  are  publilbed  to  the  world,  and,  fo  far 
from  bearing  the  conftfuAion  of  an  a£l  of  Govcnnncn^  the 
fcDtimeDtt  which  are  there  delivered,  arc  as  frequently  in  op- 
poGtion  to  it,  as  in  in  favour.  At  all  eventi,  they  can  l>c  no 
nore  fubjefl  to  rcprehenfion,  withoiA  the  walli  of  die  Honli^ 
tbiR  the  difculliona  which  take  place  in  the  Frit?  Council 
would  be,  lliouM  any  perfon  prefent  reveal  ihecn.  Nothing, 
in  faA,  can  be  conlidered  as  an  a£t  of  Government,  but  what 
paflea  through  the  ufual  organ  of  communication,  or  is  au- 
tfacaticated  by  thole  fimtis  which  cuftom  or  the  conftitutioa 
prcfcribes. 

X  Page  to. 
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in  iim  io  mJert  U,  to  fwell  out  his  pamphlet) 
but,  after  I  had  refuted  every  argument  which  it 
c6ntains,  why  would  he  have  me  (ire  out  and 
difguB:  ray  rtadersby  a  recapilulalion  of  his  ab- 
furdities  ? 

A  little  farther  on,  he  returns  to  his  favourite 
fubjeft  the  prefa.  He  fays,  "  He'*  (calling  him 
our  enemy,  although  he  was  then  owvfrifml,  at  lead  . 
our  ^re/fWerf  friend)  ■' folicits  us,  fince  wc  have 
ceafed  hoHilitics  with  the  Avord,  lo  ccafe  hofiili- 
ties  with  the  tongue  and  with  the  pen ;  but  we 
rcfufe  to  keep  our  abufc  even  'iiHlhin  hottruh. 
And  tell  him  (quoting  the  Reafon  Why),  he 
may  g'l  to  law."  Now  although  1  never  faid  that 
we  anfwered  him  in  thofe  identical  words,  or  in 
that  coarfe  and  abrupt  manner,  yet  we  certainly 
told  him  fomcthing  lo  that  efFo<ft.  And  what 
other  method  would  our  author  have  had  us  pur- 
fue  ?  Would  he  have  put  a  BnuJhfuhjeSi,  for 
fuch  a  fault,  aui  of, the  protei^ion  of  the  law? 
Would  he  have  had  a  Brili/kful'je^y  in  defianci 
of  the  law,  facrificed  to  the  fplenetic  rage  or 
arrogant  pretentions  of  a  Corfican  ufiirper? 
Would  he  have  had  a  Brtitflt  fuhjeli  dragged 
from  his  bed  in  the  dead  of.  night,  and  delivered 
up,  gagged  and  bound,  to  the  Tans  police  f  Bet- 
ter at  once  re-eftablifh  the  Star-chamber,  with 
all  it3  territic  proceedings, .  in  this  country ! 
Really  this  fiiettd  te  tlic  freedom  of  the  prcfs 
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and  the  liberties  of  the  people  m^ntains  hn 
chara^cr  with  a  fuipicious  awkwardncfs. 

Our  author  now  proceeds  by  giving  us  fome 
-fer)-  curious  inrormation.  He  faysi  *'  As  to  the 
commilTanes,  we  kick  them  out  of  the  country.** 
"  We  further  tell  him"  tmeaning  onr  enemyt  or 
our  friend^  or  M.  Oito,  or  M.  Talleyrand,  or 
Andrcoffi,  for  he  does  not  lell  us  which)^  "  Yoa 
have  had  the  impudence  to  publilh  an  imperti' 
Acnt  and  daring  manifeflo^  an  injurious  libel^  in 
the  Hamburgh  Gazette." — "  He  replica,  I  beg 
pardon,  it  is  really  a  mtilake ;  it  was  not  with 
my  confeut,  wilh  my  knowledge.  We  tell  him 
he  Iks*,  and  attempt  to  knock  him  down.  We 
lay  again,  you  have  had  the  infolence  to  declaro- 
wc  cannot  fight  you  finglc-handed.  Audaciooa 
boafter!  we  will  put  it  to  the  left,  is  our  reply -f-.** 
Now  where  our  author  obtained  this  vtry  curious 
intelligence,  I  own  I  am  quite  at  a  lofs  to  con- 
ceive ;  and  if  he  had  not  informed  us,  that  it 
pafTed  between  the  reprefentatires  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France,  I  thould  really  have  imagined, 
that  it  was  fome  dial(^ue  which  had  been  over- 

*  It  i>  but  fair  to  obTerve,  that  our  author  doe*  allow  in  a 
note,  that  this  particular  pbrafe  of  **  he  lies"  was  not  ufed, 
but  that  romething  lanntmouu  pafTed ;  Co  chat  we  are  given  to 
underfUnd,  that  it  ii  only  to  be  conlidercd  »  bit  mm 
elegant  mode  of  exprcfling  fome  pankulai:  idca< 

t  Pagp  17. 
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heard  on  a  boxing  ftage  between  two  boltle- 
hotdertijpreparatorytothe  grand  match.  But  this* 
I  fuppole,  is  one  of  the  parts  of  his  prefent  work^ 
which  is  peculiarly  recommended  to  the  attentioa 
o^  ^c  magnates,  and  v}{\z\\  Jublimely/oats  ^ho^e 
the  compreheniion  of  the  vulgar, 

Refpefting  Malta*  after  a  few  general  obferva-f 
tions,  he  iays,  "  I  will  not  fatigue  the  readerby 
too  minutely  following  the  author  of  the  Reafon 
Why*."  Fearing  to  follow  me  through  my  ana* 
'  lylis  of  this  important  branch  of  the  queflton,  bo 
wifely  evades  the  conted-.  But  he  does  well, 
feeling  himfelf  already  completely  foiled.  He 
grants,  however,  fl  few  lines  farther  on,  that 
the  other  cht^es  are  obligatory  as  well  as  the  pro* 
tifional  one;  but,  in  the  lix  following  pages,  as 
if  he  had  deiiigned  to  cancel  his  admitHon,  but  had 
forgotten  to  fcratch  tt  out*  he  attempts  to  fritter 
it  away  into  a  nonentity. 

■  The  next  part  of  our  author's  "v  Reply," 
which  I  fhall  notice,  is  page  33,  in  which  he 
exemplifies  a  lignal  inflance  of  his  candour  and 
faimefs ;  for  he  not  only  quotes  my  pamphlet  in- 
correflly,  but  he  caut  ioufly  fuppreflfes  thofe  words 
oftheofAcial  document  to  which  lex  prelTlyallude, 
and  on  which  he  mufl  be  conlcious  that  I  found 
my  evidence.    He  fays,  that  I  boafi  that  Talley- 

•  Page  46. 
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rand  differed  from  him  in  opioion,  apd  (hat  -he 
(Talleyrand)  "  allowed  we  had  a  juflifiablo 
pretext  for  the  retention  of  Malta  up  to  January 
1^03."  But,  adds  our  author,  purfuing  his  at- 
tack, *'  let  us  fee  what  Lord  VVhitwortli  fays  in 
the  very  letter  referred  to  by  this  writer  (Offi- 
cial Corrcfpoiidcnce,  Number  35),"  He  Ihcii 
makes  an  extract  from  the  letter  iu  thefe  idcn-t 
ileal  word^  :  "  Tal  ley  rand,  with  great /(/lemiiitj; 
required  to  be  informed,  and  that  by  the  ex- 
frefs  orders  of  the  Firft  Conful,  what  were  his 
^lajcfly's  intentions  with  regard  to  the  evacoa* 
tion  of  Malta,  llut  tl^e  guarantees  were  nm-j 
ready  lo  come  forward,  except  Ruffia,  without 
wlibra  tlic  guaranty  would  be  equally  complete, 
"  ^tnd  that  confeqiiently  Great  Britain. would  have 
tio  pretext  for  kcefiiig  longer  poffeJion.*'-Tr~l^\M  paf-  - 
Cige,  however,  in- the  Corrcfpondeuce,  wliicU 
may  be  eafily  afccrtained  by  a  reference  to  it^ 
'  flands,  in  rW'/x>  U'US  ;  '  "  M.  X^Ueyrand,  with 
great  folcmnity,  required  of  me  to  inform  him^ 
and  this  by  the  exprefs  order  of  the  Firft  Conful, 
Tvhat  were  his  Majefiy's  intentions  with  regard 
to  tl)C  evacyalion  of  Malta."  (Here  follow  fix 
or  fcven  lines  which  are  irrelevant  to  the  point  I 
am  arguing.)  "  He  faid,  that  another  Grand 
Malitr  would  now  very  foon  be  cl.efled ;  that 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  ini'itcd  Co  to  do,  with 
the  exception  of  Ruflia,  vyhufe  difHeuliies  it  waSt 
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cafy  to  remove,  and  without  nbora  the  guaran- 
tjr  would  be  equally  complete,  were  ready  to 
come  forward ;  and  that,  confcqucntly,  the  term 
would  very  foon  arrive,  when  Great  Britain 
could  have  no  pretext  for  keeping  longer  poflef- 
fion."  On  comparing  thefc  two.extraifls,  al- 
though, at  tiril  view,  they  appear  pretty  fimi-  _^ 
Ur,  on  a  critical  examination  of  ihem  wc  diC- 
cover  feveral  etiential  cliiferences.  Oor  author, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  in  his  faltified  copy,  has 

.  omitted  fereral  words  of  material  import.  He 
liaa  omitted  altogether  that  amiker  Grand 
Mqfier  wouU  now  very  Joon  be  eleSedy  which  r 
proves  that  he  was  not  alrtadj  elected-  He 
bas  mutilated  the  following  parage:  *'  that 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  invited  fo  to  do,  with 
the  exception  of  RutGa,  whofe  difficulties  it  was 
cafy  to  remove,  &c.  were  readylo  come  forward." 
He  has  here  even  fabricated  the  worditow,  which 
is  itoHo  be  found  in  the  original ;  and,  in  the  laft 
part,  "  that  coofequently  the  term  would  vciy 

foon  arrive  when  Great  Britain,  8ec."  he  has  again 
omitted  the  words  very  Joon.  Now,  certainly,  • 
when  a  man  tells  me,  that,  very  foon,  I  Oiall  no 
longer  have  a  pretexf  for  doing  fo  and  fo,  he  ac^ 
mils  that  I  have  one  now ;  and,  if  we  had  a  pre- 
text, we  certainly  had  ?  right  to  avail  ourfelves 
ftf  it,  confcqucntly  it  was  T^jtifiifiahle  pretext.     X 

■  did  not  mention  jvftifiahJe  as  an  epithet  which 
Talleyritad  had  anncx^j  hut  fs  a  conclufioo  of 
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my  own  ;  and,  by  a  reference  (d  my  pamphlet  •, 
it  will  be  fecn,  that  when  I  firft  flatc  the  quef- 
lion,  f  merely  fay  a  pretext.  As  for  my  affert- 
ingr  .that  Talleyrand  allowed  that  it  woutd'Aioa. 
be  Tcmovedi  I  did  not  quote  tbefe  at  the  word* 
of  t!te  French  roiniHer.  I  merely  put  the  fob- 
Aaiice  of  his  opinion  in  my  own  language  ;  and 
what  wide  diflintftion  there  can  be  bctweea  the 
phralcs,  "  the  term  would  very  toon  arrive,  when 
Gireat  Britain  could  have  no  pretext  for  keeping 
longer  potrcflioD,"  and  lhat>  **  we  had  a  pretext 
which  would  be  fpeedily  removed,"  I  muft  leave 
lo  the  difcriminating  perfptcuity  of  our  author 
"  to  elucidate.  The  charge  of  mifreprefentstion, 
therefore,  in  this  infiance  (as  I  fhall  (bon  prove 
lo  be  the  cafe  in  every  other)>  only  recoils  upon 
himfclf. 

He  fays  (page  35),  he  wiU  not  "  go  deeper 
Into  the  dtfpule  about  the  Maltefe  Inhabitants ;" 
snd,  in  this  inftance,  I  give  him  credit  for  the 
0liDdnefs  of  his  judgment,  for  he  is  already  evt< 
denily  beyond  his  depth. 

In  the  next  paragraph  he  notices,  that  QuotM- 
parte  did  not  wi(h  to  conceal  his  deligns  ^aioft  ' 
Egjfpt  J  that  he  even  told  Lord  Whitworth ;  and, 
adds  our  author,  gifted  no  doubt  with  the  unerring 
fpirit  of  prophecy,  "  he  itfldhim  true,'*  *'  that  fooner 
or  later  he  would  be  in  poflef&on  of  that  coua* 

*  Page  4.1  io  tiu .firft cditioii,  p>47ia  thele«io4 
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try*,**  This  is,  no  doubt,  rath^  a  bold  adcT- 
tioDi  and,  recollediog  himfelO  page  39,  ,he 
prudently  poftpones  the  fuljilment  of  hjg  pro- 
phecy to  the  diflance  of  half  a  century.  But 
-whether  as  a  prophet,  a  logician,  or  an  hiflorian, 
iie  is  contiaoally  entangling  himfelf  in  fome  bcih- 
abfurdiiy  i  and,  in  endcaTouring  to  get  out  of 
one  dilemma,  be  frequently  falls  into  another. 
Thus,  in  the  afTertion  juft  quoted,  in  avoiding 
contradiction  by  placing  the  accomplilhment  of 
bis  prophecy  at  fo  remote  a  poriod,  be  evidently 
forgets  that  he  was  all  along  talking  of  Bui?- 
naparte,  who,  being  boro  in  the  year  1 769,  in 
1853  (fhouldhe  be  fo  long  prefcrvcd  for  the  curie 
of  mankind],  will  be  in  the  S3th  year  of  bis  age. 
Our  author,  purfuing  the  fame  mode  of  argu- 
mentation in  his  iecond,  aa  in  his  lirfl:  publics* 
tion,  ejacnlatcs  every  now  and  then,  "  fs  this, 
then,  a  caufe  of  war?"  or  words  tb  that  effeift. 
On  this  manner  of  interrogation,  I  muA  b^  leave 
to  offer  a  few  comments. 

.  In  the  fyftematic  plan  of  aggrcffion  whicli 
France  unremittingly  purfued,  although,  rather 
than  recommence  hoftilities,  our  government  was 
for  a  long  time  difpofcd  to  make  conliderable 
lacrifices;  yet,  perceiving  at  laft  that  non-rc- 
fiAance  in  tbem,  ioflcad  of  foftening  and  con- 
caliating,  only  generated  additional  infult  and  ea- 

•  P»SC  36. 
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croacbment  on  the  part  of  France,  they  found  It 
neceflary  (would  that  they  had  difcovcred  theif 
error  earlier  !)  to  check  this  haughly  and  over- 
bearing ditpofition  ;  and,  although  the  point  at 
which  they  chofc  to  make  a  ftand,  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  prominent  caufcs  of  the 
.  war,  that  is  not  to  lay,  that  it  was  the  only  one. 
A  tree,  by  a  linglc  flroke  fronj  an  axe,  may  not 
receive  moch  injury,  but  the  blow  frequently  re- 
peated, at  laft  hews  it  to  the  ground;  and  al- 
though the  6nal  (troke  be  the  immediate  occaHon 
of  its  fall,  the  others,  it  niufl  be  allowed,  have 
been  o^/onie  confequcnce,  and  cannot  he  con- 
lidered  as  entirely  innocent  of  its  fafe. 

Oor  author  ftys,  lie  "  pleads  for  peace,  for 
the  rcpofe  of  mankind  *;"  as  if  /  were  the  enemy 
of  fuch  incflimable  bleflings.  Under  many  cir- 
cnmdanccs,  /  (hould  alfo  plead  for  them,  and 
ihall  be  among  the  firft  to  hail  them,  the  mo- 
ment they  can  be  obtained  will)  honour,  and  en- 
joyed with  fafety.  But  what  kind  of  peace  orrc- 
pofc  can  be  hoped  from  the  tyrant  of  France  ?  As 
well  might  a  trembling  wretch  in  the  fangs  of  a 
hungry  tiger  hope  for  mercy. 

I  now  come  to  the  ultimatum,  at  which  I  am 
fincerely  glad  to  arrive,  for  I  grow'  weary  of  the 
coDtroYcrfy.    Our  adtlior  terms  it  an  imperious 
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ultimatum.  I,  he  iays,  regard  it  '^  as  a  very 
mi/ one*."  I  certainly  do.  He  ought^  how- 
ever, ID  iairnefs,  to  have  quoted  me  out,  and 
to  have  annexed  to  the  term  my  qualification 
of  it,  "  cooQdcring  what  had  pafled."  I  ftill  re- 
tain my  opinion ;  but  as  my  chief  reafons  for 
retaining  it  are  Hated  in  my  original  work,  it 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  repeat  them  here. 

I  again  catch  our  author  (page  42)  at  bis  old 
prai5tices.  In  this  inflance,  however,  he  goes  a 
little  farther  than  ufual,  for  he  not  only  mi^uotest 
but  makes  me  utter  abfolute  nonlenfe.  We,  he 
avers.  Iky  to  France  (what  follows  is  marked  all 
the  way  through  with  inverted  commas,  as  my 
words,  and  at  the  conclufion  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  page  5 1  of  the  Reafon  Why  -f-),  "  You 
iee  it  is  impra^icable  to  fulfil  our  agreement  re- 
lative to  the  cefHon  of  Malta;  you  infult  us, 
and  we  perceive  plainly,  mean  to  quarrel  with 
us :  we  fee  your  intentions,  and,  in  order  to 
cafe  our  minds  refpetfling  your  future  defigns 
upon  Egypt,  we  propofe  that  you  ihould  let  us 
have  perpetual  poffeiEon  of  Malta  ;*'  and,  a  few 
lines  lower  down,  marking  alfo  with  inverted 
commas,  and  referring  to  page  52  of  my  pam- 
phlet, he  accufes  me  of  writing  fuch  trath  as  this : 

*  Page  41. 

t  tigt  51  of  the  fird  edition,  it  page  59  of  the  ttcojud- 
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**  We  will  fay,  the  King  oCJ&tnftui  is  the  King  of 
.  Efruria^  and  the  Italian  and  Ligarian  icpublics 
an  Italian  and  Liguriaa  republics*'  Now^  if.  on 
confiiltingmy  original  pamphlet,  from  which  tfaefe 
paffages  are  profefled  to  have  been  littraUji  copied 
(for  inverted  commas  can  mean  nothing  elfe),  the 
fcader  finds  not  the  language  of  the  &r&  quota- 
tion, DOr  the  vulgar  tautology  of  the  fecond, 
what  will  be  his  opinion  of  this  Gmtltmanf 
f  Our  author  is  not,  however,  fufEciently  fiUif- 
fied  with  this  proof  of  his  gentlemanly  liberality  ; 
but,  in  the  very  next  page,  has  recourib  to  the 
iame  genteel  practices.  He  notices  ^  my  alTertion, 
that  refpedling  the  fatisfa^lioo  and  countetpoi£i 
for  the  acquifition»  of  France,  Talleyraod,  even 
in  dtfcuHing  (his  very  point,  admitted  our  clum-^. 
This  opinion  of  mine  is  founded  on  Lord  Whit- 
wcH'th's  letter,  marked  No.  53  in  the  Official  Cor- 
refpondence.  Now  what  is  the  ingenious  fubter- 
foge  which  our  author  has  devifed  to  prove  tha 
contrary  i  Why,  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  even  mo- 
mentary fuccefs,  in  any  other  way,  he  produce* 
a  long  extrafl  from  the  very  letter  in  queflion^ 
h\x{  purpofely  omits  the  part  to  which  I  refer j  as  if 
it  bad  been  fomething  of  my  own  invention.  In 
'  this  very  identical  letter  (No.  53  of  the  Official 
Correfpondence),LordWhitwOTth  fays,  andthefe 

*  Reply,  page  43. 

f  I^ge  S>»  ReafuD  Wby^  Srft  edit.  p.  60,  lecood. 
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«mthe  words  on  which  I  plainly  ground  my  jadg- 
ment,  "  that  if  the  French  GoTerament  incercired 
a  right  of  ^tending  its  iofluence  and  territory, 
in  violation  of  the  fpirit  of  the  treaty  of  Amienv, ' 
Great  Britain  had,  if  the  cho(e  to  aTsil  herfelf  of 
it,  an  undoubted  right  to  fedt  a  counterpDife. 
He  (Tall^rand)  did  not  feem  inclined  to  difpufe 
this  pofition,  but  rather  to  wfanit  that  fuch  a  right 
did  exiA^,  and  iKght  be  claimed  in  ceniequenoe 
'<tf  the '  aeqoifitions  which  had  been  made  by 
France." 

I^trd  Hawkefbary,  in  faia  aofwer  \a  Lord 
Whttwarith,  rat  the  iiibjei^  of  this  inportant 
letter,  begins  by  faying,  "  His  MajeAy  has  ob* 
fared,  with  great  fattsfaiftion,'  the  admiflion  by 
the  )Prench  GoTcniBient.  of  the  joAice  of  his 
claim  toibtnecoropenfatioDinconieqnenceofthe 
Increafed  power  and  influence  of  France,  fince 
the  period  of  the  conclulibn  of  the  definitire 
treaty  *."  Bat  our  anthor,  wbt^  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  very  long  extra^>  pr^efles-  to  give 
"  the  maib  purport"  of  this  official  document, 
uid  who  malicioufly  quotes  to  throw  a  di&redJt 
on  my  opinion,  cautioufly  excludes  the  very  paf- 
Tagc  to  which  I  advert.  Really,  the  method  of  ' 
ai^uing  which  our  author  adopts  is  lb  fophif- 
ti<!atedj  lb  unphilofophtcal,  fo  unlike  a  fcholar, 

*  CBncTpsndeace,  No.  ^. 
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and  To  unlike  a  gentlenian,  that  it  is  a  dirgufl- 
ing  talk  to  be  obliged  to  purfuo  bim,  and  to 
eipofe  fo  many  grofs  examples  of  intmtionalmif- 
reprefentation. 

In  }iti  original  «ork,  out  author  has  afked, 
"  Haw  we  not  lighted  a  firebrand,  and  hurled 
it  on  the  continent,  to  confume  it  with  inex- 
hauAible  flame?  Are  we  not  the  weflera  and 
tempefiuous  blafi,  to  drive  and  uige  that  flame 
to  the  deflru£tioD  of  the  neighbouriilg  ftates  *?" 
Having  given  this  fpccimen  of  the  naturt  and 
liieajiire  of  his  veaeration  and  afledtion  for  the 
Britifh  chara^er,  he  has,  in  his  prefent  work, 
the  condefeenfiim  to  allow  "  that  the  expreffion 
may  be  ftrong,"  even  **  too  flrong-|-;"  yet, 
fafcinated  by  the  dazzling  fublimity  of  tbe 
paflTage,  he  hankers  after  it  through  two  or  three 
pages,  and,  at  lafl,  by  attempting  to  prove  its 
appofitenels,  he  allows  it  to  retain  its  primitiw 
-  force^  and  completely  does  away  all  the  merit  of 
hi»  conceffioo. 

When  our  author  accufes  us  of  being  guilty  of 
the  misfortunes  of  Hollandand  Switzerland;}:,  he 
furely  forgets  that  he  had  before  ||  been  endea- 
vouring to  prove  our-  impotence,  and  tbe  folly 
of  our  eflbrts  to  refcue  Europe  from  her  tate, 

*  Why  do  we  go  to  War  \  ifi  editioa,  page  14. 
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"  that  Europe  Tvh'ich  Buonapaile  had  conquered^ 
that  world  that  was  his  own  *;"  or  does  he  ima- 
gine, that  every  perfon  who  reads  him  is  to  be 
fo  completely  dimmed,  both  in  light  and  recol-' 
ledlion,  by  the  blaze  of  his  genius,  that  he  yill 
efcape  detcdlion  f  But  he  not  only  makes  us  ac- 
countable for  the  fortunes  of  Holland  and  Swit- 
zerland, but  Italy,  Naples,  and  Hanover,  are 
gratuitoufly  thrown  into  the  fcale*^.  He  furtlier 
obferves,  that  thefe  flales  might  fay  to  us,  "  Thofe 
troops  deflined  for  Louiiiana  and  the  Weft,  yoo' 
have  driven  eafiward  upon  us,  while  you,  rolled 
up  like  the-  hedge-hog  ia  Aationary  defence, 
your  navy  pointing  like  fpines  in  every  dire<5lion, 
remain  fecure  and  unaflailable."  On  this  inge- 
nious paflage,  I  fhall  make  two  or  three  remarks. 
In  the  firfl  place,  we  are  reprefenled  as  the  it't- 
vers  of  the  French  troops,  which  has  not  hap- 
pened yet,  but  which  is  very  likely  to  happen, 
jhould  they  ctHoe  within  our  reach.  In  the 
fecood  place,  we  are  compared  to  3  hedge-hog 
(no  very  flattering  comparifon),  and  our  defence 
is  faid  to  yx_ftationary,  which,  as  we  arc  conti- 
nually attacking  the  French  coaft,  is  inaccu- 
rately flated.  As  to  the  third  point,  that  we 
remaiD  fecure  and  unaflailable,  although  our 
author  contradif^s  the  aflertion  frequently  in  the 
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courfe  of  his  pamphlet,  yet  m  this  infiance  he 
is  perhaps  CorreA. 

As  to  our  interfercBce  in  the  affiiin  of  Swit- 
zerland, he  fignificaotly  afks  "  was  this  no 
hreaimg  of  treaty,  or  attempt  fo  to  do*?"  Jndif- 
putably  not !  Switzerland  was  dn  independent 
country,  which  had  heen  fonnally  acknowledged 
as  fuch  by  France  and  the  other  great  continen- 
tal powers,  and,  finding  itfelf  threatened  with 
a  foreign  yoke,  had  a  right  to  apply  for  our  good 
offices,  which  we  had  a  right  to  grant ;  and  had 
we  iiicceeded  in  our  views,  to  far  from  breahng 
oar  treaty^  we  fhould  only  have  prevented  the 
French  from  hrealang  theirs. 

As  for  the  phrafe  of  every  me  has  read  the 
Correfpondence,  with  which  our  author  finds 
fault,  every  liberal-minded  man  will  underhand 
it  as  a  common  mode  c^  expreffion,  wh^  a 
publication  has  been  generally  read.  I  certainly 
dtd~not  mean,  that  evety  iruihuiual human  ^eing  m 
the  Brilljh  empire  had  performed  that  talk,  and  I 
willingly  admit,  that  our  author  is  eriliealfy 
exa(9,  when  he  politely  fays,  "  Every  one  has 
not  read  the  Correfpondence'^."  This  is  the  only 
viftory  which  he  has  gained,  and  a  moAglorioaa 
and  important  one  it  is.  I  muft,  however,  beg 
leave  to  reAify  a  flight  error  into  which  be  has 
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inaJvertetttly  fallen,  a  few  lines  farther  on.  He 
charges  me  with  having  written  fixty-four  pages 
to  unravel  the  Correfpondence  *.  Now  he  really 
totally  miftakes  the  matter.  I  did  not  write  my 
fixty-fmr  pages  to  unravel  the  Correfpondence, 
but  to  unravel  his  comments  upon  it,  to  detodfc 
his  artifices,  and  to  expofe  his  mifreprefenta- 
tioDS. 

bur  author  (page  53)  inquires,  "  And  does 
the  writer  (meaning  me)  imagine  that  the  unani-  . 
mity  difplayed  in  the  willing  preparation  for  d&> 
ience  againft  invaiion,  is  a  proof  of  unanimity 
as  to  the  policy  and  neccffity  of  the ,  war  ?"  I 
anfwer,  I  Cf^inly  do.  If,  for  example,  the 
Government,  in  the  judgment  of  the  people, 
had  afted  wrong,  aod  bad  criminally  involved 
the  country  in  an  unjufl;  and  unnecelTary  war, 
a  backwardnefs  to  efpoufe  their  caufe  would  have 
been  difcovered  by  the  people,  which  would 
have  cmbarraiTed  all  their  mov«iients»  and  have 
forced  them  to  a  teafonable  conceflion.  If, 
however,  the  enemy,  having  contcmptuouHy  re« 
jefted  that  conceflion,  flill  threatened  invafion 
and  extermination,  a  different  queftion  would 
immediately  have  arifen.  The  aggrieved  would 
then  have  become  the  aggrelTor,  inafmuch  as 
the  puniiliment  would  have  exceeded  the  of- 

*  Tha  iftcditioaof  the  ReafooWbycootsuned  64 pages. 
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fence,  and  the  people,  lather  Ihatt  be  fubdaed, 
would  undoubtedly  have  armed  in  their  defence. 
But  our  prcfctit  cafe  is  widely  different,  nor  has 
any  fuch  doubt  or  helitation  been  manifefted. 
On  the  contrary,  tha  people,  long  before  the 
var  took  place,  forelaw  the  probability  of  fuch 
an  event,  and,  the  moment  the  caufes  of  tt  werer 
explained  to  theni,  perceiving  that  it  was  necef- 
&ry  to  their  falfatiob,  they  voluntarily  and  in- 
fiantaneoufly  decided  how  to  a<5t.  They  were 
unanimous  from  the  outlet,  and  their  zeal  haft 
been  augmented,  and.  their  opinion  corroborated, 
by'  refietfiion.  The  extreme  cafe  which  our 
author  cites,  and  the  nice  difiin<^ion  which  be 
deduceSj  are  therefore  worth  nothing. 

Towards  the  conclulion  of  his  *•  Reply,"  he 
apparently  applauds*  as  profligate  a  fentiment 
as  was  ever  uttered  by  man,  and  which,  if  no 
otiier  accufation  could  be  alleged  againft  Buona- 
parte, would  flamp  him  a  villain.  This  arch, 
ufurper  did  certainly  propofc  to  Lord  Whitworth, 
tliat  the  army  of  France  IhoOld  be  united  to  the 
navy  of  Britain,  that  thefe  two  powerful  flates 
might  be  able  to  '*  govern  the  world,"  and  to 
divide  the  fpoils  between  them-f".  Does  then 
the  greatnefs  of  the  theft  exonerate  or  exculpate 
the  thief  ?.  It  would  have  been  a  partnerlhip,  no 
doubt,  confonant  wilh  the  rapacious  and  perfi- 

•  Page  5$.  t  Correfpondcnc^  No.  38. 
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j&om  views  of  tbe  French  cabinet,  but  fiich  m 
could 'ofily  awaken  tbe  indignant  Icora  of  thofe 
who  arc  a6tuated  by  tbe  principleg  of  Britiflr 
juftice ;  and  bad  we  been  capaUe  of  rorming 
ibch  a  coDDcxioD,  I  have  no  befitaliofl  in  fayw 
ing,  that  we  IKouId  have  deferred  to  perifb. 

A  little  lower  down,  be  furnilhes  ui  with  a 
fpecimen  of  the  iertiUty  of  hi«  ima^nalion,  and 
tolks  ^o  wildly  of  flumbeis  and  dreams,  fiiadows 
and  fpdStres,  and  aerial  combats,  and  gives  fuch 
notable  proofs  of  fubline  c<Hic^tion  and  fancl- 
fill  inrention,  that,  had  he  continued  long  in 
that  ftrain,  he  would  have  driven  all  politic* 
from  my  head,  and  led  me  to  belitve  that  I  waa 
reading  fome  wooder-woifciog  romance.  But 
he  fuddenly  calls  us  bade  to  ibe  main  fub- 
je£(,  by  faying,  '*  I  wDl  fappoie  for  a  mo* 
voent,  that  tbe  projei^ed  invalion  fncceeds*/* 
though  he  does  give  us  to  underftand,  that^ 
although  in  his  opinion  it  is  aatproiuhle,  tt  it 
&\U  /0^^/«.— There  is  a  rifk  in&parable  from  all 
fplendid  achievements,  a  myflerious  uncertainty 
about  which  the  mind  of  man  can  never  be 
entirely  at  rcA.  ^\\  that  depends  upon  us,  we 
muft  endeavour  to  accomplifb ;  the  reft  we  muft 
-  leave  to  the  controlling  ordinations  of  that , 
mighty  and  micrciful  Providence  who  judges  of 
our  motiTcs,  and  who,  we  muft  humbly  hope. 
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*iJl  reward  our  exertions.  Stiould  we  1bu«  bo 
doomed  to  perifb,  I  tTuitthiblonr  fatl  trilt  fiot  bo 
<UDworthyofouripa(fl  fitDO,  Vf^  fhall,  it  leaft, 
have  done  what  men  cah  de;  >4fni:lt  in  or  l*ft 
iDbniehf»,.'ih&U  kavc  ihe  koaot-fett  confelatioo  of 
having difchicgediUaiofl-'fabred  of  all  duties, 
4hat  of  Sacrificing  ouvillvtn  fbr  tfattilerodcKof  our 
cay[itry>:.an^,.  as  it'lfr  ^oknpavabTy' preferable 
4o  die  witlf  glOTy  than  to  InvwiUi  inlaAif,  therfc 
is  no  moti/^ftil'  dcliboratio'a  ob  odr  choice. 

Our'antbor^'fanlkively  aftre  ito  my  teving  ac- 
cused |ii«i;:'in'mjfotigi^rworki  of  getting  ioto 
«  kind  tif  ©wKab  lab^Knthv  fti  bis  "  Reply," 
vetoMa  ftei'oHaf^e;  end  ^f^ir  "  It  deems,  la- 
'  deed,  a'labjnnll^.rwhirfa  fae  (tncaoing  me)  can- 
abt,  nbrrdoeB'tiQ^attcb^  tojfxA'icir/ff  bnolelf  out 
*f;'*  and,' by  wqji  ofproting  {hcjt^ice  of  bis 
i^cniarfc,  beadds,  *i:fbit  \n(h  the  wia^  of  Deb* 
dalUs  ^&fiyift;  Ml  intticaoiea,  £ies  over  ism,  over 
gulphs,  and  ifdtinrtB,  tic."*"  Now,  alfhoogb  our 
fiiuthbr  baa  «TH^ebtIyy  tiiBodgfaoat  both  hu  pam- 
pbletfi,  been  veiyattxiouB  to  eflablifh  his  repata*- 
tion'a8aTc4io)ai^;  and,  in  proof  of  his  knowledge 
of  languagw,  has,  in  the  coarTe  bf  his  labours^ 
quoted  Gredc,  t^tiii;  French,  and  Italian,  yet  he 
has,  in' this  inflance,  fiumbled  on  a  bidfl  unfiir- 
tunate  claflkal  -iUufiration,  as  it  proi^es  the  dt- 
red):  rererfe  of  what  ht  is  fo  defirova  to  eoforcct 
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J^  .^t  leaA,  have  always  heard  Dsjalus  com- 
ipeiK^e^  for  hia  Ikill ;  and  fo  lugbly  did  the  an< 
cients-think  of  his  fuperior  intcIIigsQce,  that,  hia 
BapVvhas,  in  more,  infiances  than  oqe,  become 
piwerbial.  But  our  author  would,.  1^9  4o(^f 
l^ve  bcci^  better  pleafed,  if,  iaflead  of  p^^^£ 
cnrer  gulfs,  and  feas,  va^deforts,  wAurt  /pretty 
pjaces^ -truly,  to  tarry,  iu),  Jt  bad  rathexj^iutatcd,. 
IcaruSf  who>  pofleffinv  more  temerity  a^d  Jt^s: 
judgment  than  his  fa^er,,  w^».  drowued.  o«]^.  hijt- 
paflage.  Thtu,  if  t^  (imil^  applff^  {t  aD»  tl  ia 
certainly  M^nga  fayogr,  aod  \  have,  to  tbantk  cue. 
author  fpr  ths  high  c^ni^iiaenf  he  hgi^  utmit-- 

^^br  VV'^  ^^.  '    ■       ' 

Quilting  the  wings  of  D^dalua,  in  the  fimte 
fentence  be  introduce  ibme  a^ftietA  bf  his  ovn 
invention,  as  a  part  of  ray  ponjpbjet.  Bis  words 
arc  thele  :  *'  In  anfwer  to  j^oy  qutm,  Whether  wo 
fbould  be  utigriy*  (a  tei:tQ  not  \U  the  original) 
**, rained  amd  undone,,  even  bji.tbe^ai*  of  Indi^, 
which  I  placed  at  a  ic^rce  poiflibte  extremity,  he 
fays"  (meaning  m^**  I  rf»Uy  think  *»jftaj(is/^#.-. 
ud  no^  it  appears  by  the  )ofB  of  ,|hat  acknow- 
ledgicd  £)Uicq  of  wealth,  but  becaufc,  we  ihoufd 
then  funeudec  our  ifland,  the  ifland  'of .  Great 
Britain,  the  moment  Ibe  Freqcbchofe  to  fummoa 
ua  to  do  it."  Now,  by  a  reference  to  the  Reafoa 
Why  *s  my  anfwer  to  hit  queftion  will  be  Ibetid 

*  Page  59oftbefirfleditioa,  page 67 gf  the  tccon^ 
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to.  ton  thus :    '*  I  really  think  vcfiouU  he ;  fir    . 
j^  TO  had  not   the  courage  to  go  io  war  for  the 
fr^ervatiom  .ofjitch  ohjeQs,  vjeJkotM  not  onJjr,  fy 
their   hfSf  h*  deprived  of  an   imite^e  /eatree  of 
fro/feriiy  and  voeaifh,  hut  all  fer^e  of  h&toitr,  and 
ail  ieve  of  glory,  teotdd  he  already  exthtS  i  and  the 
moment  tit  Frmuhfiattmmud  our  own-  ifland  toJiA^ ' 
mtfXi>«Jk9idd,inallprobah'dity,fUrrendtrit"  Tbe 
leaft  attentive  reader  muft,  at  tbe  flighted  glanc^. 
perceive  tbe  wide  dtfiiaftion  between  tfaele  two 
paffages.    Had  he  only  changed  flic  language, 
aa  be  does  not,  in  tins  inftance,  purfue  hiaufoal' 
mode*  9nd  mark  it  with  inverted  commas,   I ' 
Ihould  have  made  no  objedioni    but,  ihaving- 
comi^ely  marred  the  fenfe,  H  ts  an  a£t  of  jof- 
tice'which  I  owe  to  myfelf  to  cxpofe  him.' 

Onr  author  now  laToursus  with  a  few  cur- 
fovf  remaiks  on  trade,  by  which  he  evinces  bir 
profoand  knowledge  of  tbe  commercial  intereAa 
of  this  country;  and,  having  afibtdcd'this  un- 
quefiionable  proof  of  his  commercial fagad^*^  be" 
concludes  wkfa  a  limilar  one  Of  his  political jaga-\ 
Mtyf.-  He  here  indulges  oa  with  Ijis 'ideas  of 
peace,  which  exbitnt  fucb  a  fplcndid  fpedmen  of 
ioreGgbt  and  pdnetntion,  that  I  expeft  that  pe- 
litionB  will  Oiortly  be  prefcnted  from  all  parts 
»f  his  MajcHy's  domintotis,  humbly  praying  bim' 
to  iqipoint  this  gentleman  his  prime-auiufler,. 
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that  th^  nation,  in  titcTe  arduous  and  portentoii* 
times,  may  be  affifted  by  fais  talents,  redeemed 
from  prdent  jeopardy,  and  fecured,  beyond  the 
poffibiltty  of  deterioration,  in  the  full  enjoymeilt 
of  tbofe  pecidiar  bleffings  by  irhtch  H  has  been- 
fo  long  difiingniihed.  By  fbUowing  our  author'a 
adrice,  we  Ihould,  indeed^  **  fhut  the  gates/'  and 
"  turn  the  key"  too,  not,  however,  as  he  flates, 
**  agftinft  difcord,**  but  againft  many  of  bur  moft  ' 
obvious  «id  vital  interefts.  '      "       - 

In  the  above  examination  of  our  authoVg 
*•  Reply ,**  I  have  been  carried,  much  againft  my 
vin,  to  a  confiderable  length ;  but,  when  the 
^anyparts  are  coalidetedfVhieb  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  notice  *,  I  hope  no  other  excufe  will  be 

*  IfbouMobferre,  dutbefidet  the  pule  (^  our  author**  laft 
jMinph]ct,.wbicb  I  have  e^^ed,  there  are  numcnnu  iofiaMei 
ofincorreftquoiatloD*,  fucli  a»  fpage  ii)»  » infnnnoaiiubte 
i^tBs-  were  inftantly  Jtani  by  France,"  inftead  of  "  mfut, 
fflouDUble  t^ttHtni  wtre  vt^aalAyJtarud^xj  France."  Rca- 
frn  Why ,  p.  I  (,  6rfl  edit.  p.  16,  fawoil,  (Page  34) "  lajore  the 
privileget  of  the  Malidc,"  infhad  of,  "  (bfraochife  the  oa- 
ti»e  Wiabitaitt»,"Re«lbnW>)r,p.4i,firftedit.  p.47,fccood, 
(P»gc  36)  "Xnilioct,  it  was  among  thofcproyoodoot,  tkofc  re- 
prMcfact,  aad  thofe  eacroacbmeoa,  tlut  it  would  not  only  plKc 
Malta,  but  fiybu;  «t  the  di4>oftl  of  France :"  inlkad  o^ 
<■  Were  «  flai  to  goon,  fubahitof  u>  pro»»caiiom,  ehdaring 
r^rcMcbe«,and«4uiefciagiseaciMchnent,tiilf)otofi]fl<flla.  - 
but  Englapd,  «ai  at  the  Mpofal  of  Fraacc.  '■  KcAfin  mi}*,  p^  . 
44,  firft  letfic.  p.  JO.  fecmd.  The  re^or  mil  raoark,  that,  ia  dl> 
(b*fcpA|et,  not  odI/  tlK  luiguage,  but  the  fenfo,  u  i^mHt  ■ 
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deemed  necdlaiy'.  Anxious  faowevcr,.  as  I  ua 
to  dilmifs  the  fubjeiEl,  I  oMift  flili  faj^  &i)i  w^nds. 
before  1  take  myfitud  leave. 

With  regard  to  the  reproach  of  my  being  a  "i>v> 
h^"  and  a  **  ^'tfoidUr^'  of  GoTcnuneot,  I  c^n, 
vilh  the  moff  perfetS  good-huoMur,  acquaint  our 
anthoF,  that,  th  this  bold  aflcrtion,  be  is  as  wide 
ironi  the  troth,  as  be  isio  inoft  of  the  other  parts 
of  bis  two  pamphlets.  But  aa  he  founds  his  oou-. 
jedture  on  the  part  I  have  taken,  in  defonce  of 
the  canle  of  my  couotij,  by  the  expofure  of  his 
lallacy  and  mirreprefcntatioD,  and  on^tbc  ilicoda 
with  which  I  have  cleaied  her  from  thofe  atper> 
fionSr  with  which  -the  impotent  malignity  of  bis 
pen  has  eodeavoured  to  load  bee — I  feelperfed- 
ly  indifferent  about  his  opinion.  I  mighty  if  T 
chofe  to  follow  fb  bad  an  exampfe,  and  I  am  fure 
with  much  more  apparent  rcafon,  accufe  him  of 
being  the  hini'mg  and  JUfendiaty  of  Frmutj  but 


Tef  sUthtA  fvomitfW  mt  muted  iritK  iBvert«t  c 
H>d  raferMCM  are  gtvea  M  fhe  paivctifar  pdgea  of  mj  pooH 
pUrL  Thit  l»  fuffeicBt  M  ftiitfy  tBe  fcnenfiT)'  of  readAsi 
who,  in  thde  M^ieAt,  uTitaUy  give  cre^t  to  itf  anAot!  IW 
U>  fidclky.  Tbtrr  Mrd,  iMfidc*,  iitDumenMe  quifiMe*  itiS  n*i 
fioM,  wMch  ii  won^  be  cndiri*  to  nottc*. '  Oor  anthor  far- 
•An,  boOTftcr^  nro'IhttaBC'tii'  (tfaero  riiaji  be  tMieh),  page 
4£»  aod  paga  48,  ttair  tw  AM,  wben  be  «A«^i,  <{oate  lW<a 
nAj)r ;  bM  tke  rcafon  of  hii  accuracy  in  thtfe  peflligc*  If'eU* 
JteMti  aabe  ttnohi  it  eaab4«  Ihh  lO  ^' aMidoaal-fttPcc  M 
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Shis  I  IbaU  not  do,  as  fuch  angiy  tolinuatioM 
neilher  firengtheo  nor  invalidate  Qrgunient,  aiwl 
pnly  furnifh  common -place  fpeciniens  of  vul- 
gar wit*.      I,    therefoi^^    fertoufly    admoniih 

*  To  this  remark  I  ffaall  jutt  uttl  one  fingle  <|ueftioai 
Whether  is  he  who  defendt  the  caufc  of  his  country,  or  be  ' 
-nhowriteiagainU  lliatcaufe,  and  who  exerts  snd/^rtvrM  all 
\m  talcnti  to  frame  an  apology  for  th«  a£ti  of  a  goremmen^ 
which,  to  ufe  bis  own  words,  is  tbrtatenhg  i}s  *'  with  a  trft- 
niendous  and  inrfiflibte  iovafion  f,"  moft  likely  to  be  under 
MoAix  ioflueoce?  The  caufc  which  I  have  efpoufed  is  both 
natural  and  honourable,  and  1  am  fure  it  is  that  which  ext,tf 
true  and  loyal  Britoo  will  cheerfully  and  llead&ftly  fuppoit. 
Our  authm',  ii^tbB  firft  pa^  of  his  "Kqily,"  boafliof  iut 
ioyahy,  which  I,  fouodiag  my  opinion  on  the  part  he  hal 
voluatoered,  had,  in  the  Reafon  Why,  rather  impeachod. 
Fearful^  however,  that  he  had  not  fuflicicntly  eflablifhed  bif 
reputation  for  that  quality,  in  the  coiirfe  of  his "  ^eply,''  that 
he  may  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  all  llanderous  fufpidoa, 
be  enploytthc  following  tHpel^ul  and  endearing  epithet*  i 
ftsge  so.  We  ore  a  Mettle  iSaitd,  idle,  vMeU,  vain-boaftingt** 
ftaigecj,  We  am  a  ^'very  ftxilifli  nation  :"  page  24,  We 
aflinmapre-emiBeDoe««'aFe  not  entitled  to  ;  wehavecoa- 
CnMd  the  mi^^mqMi  ef  the  contineot  j  hhI  <■  are  tPMnblin^  ' 
forthefafety  of  o«r  own  cafntal:"  pages;,  *<WebreBkour 
fiiih,  Mtyourbaiiourj  bfaft -our  fame,  aod  rift  our  exiflcace 
fiwM-objea,  at  )ea&«  light  one :"  page  31,  We  remind  onr 
■yotbbr  of  ii  certain  philofopher,  who,  in  making  experimenta 
mi  the  9rgaos«f  fight,  ^*  iwarly  put  out  his  eyes  by  fq ueez< 
Isgtbeni';'*  page.jS,  Weligbtup  theflameof  war '^becanfe 
vc  infill  on  retaining  a  rocky  iftand,  which  we  were  under  ■ 
)0l|Enan  'WmpafS^-torefign;"  page^.  We  have  '*  every  np- 
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him,  in  fulare,  if  he  difdain  to  fliew  mote 
difcretbn,  at  Icafl  to  give  a  colourable  prctenoe 
for  bis  judgment ;  aod  mofi  fincerely  do  I  afiurc 
him,  that>  in  bringing  a  charge  of  fuch  a  natare 
agaioft  me,  which  he  alfo delivers *,  and  repeats-f', 
in  pretty  poHtive  language,  as  far  as  ooQcern* 
myfeU,  its  total  non- application  renders  it  por- 
ieftly  innoxious,  and,  as  iar  as  concerns  Ain,  it 
only  adds  one  to  the  numerous  inftances  of  (be 
leading  defe(£i  of  his  writings,  which  prove,  that, 
tiowfyer  confideQt  and  dogmatical,  he  may  fliU 
be  wrong* 

Conlidcring  the  method  he  baa  ourfued,  both 
in  his  examination  of  the  Correfpondence,  and 
ftf  the  Reafon  Why,  which,  1  trufl,  J  have 
fully  explained ;  I  might,  and  with  a  &n€t  re- 

|M«briutn  of  breach  si  firidi  to  ooptcofl  with  i"  pogp  v^  W* 
»re  SiHi  *'  ligbtiog  up  the  fiune  of  wir,"  «q4  htra  *<  ict  fin 
•o  the  combulHble  matter  in  Frsp^e  t"  l«o  l■^el  £ut^  oi^ 
Wc  are  «*  rolledup  like  the  bedfe-hogia  ftttkmary  rfchneii" 
ind  two  Hdfi  flill  Luther,  We  ar«  tUmopbofed  into  a 
*'blali  driving  the  ftame  ftill  caftmrd,  titFoi^h  Grace  (• 
Conflutioopk  :"  (really  aU  thK  fin*  iimfery  fltM^  ^tm 
been  rdervcd  for  fome  pantoaunlcil  cotertaiaapaat,  fitr  Ih* 
aauftiacBt  of  cbildreDdnnngttie  Cbri^isat  (jjofitfit^  t),  n^ 
laAljr,  page  j8,  bj  way  of  tbo  grKMJ  cittftnyhf,  Tb* 
Mediterranean  ti  likdj  to  become  "a  bonDtnlfb  ph  to  AraUoar 
op  the  Hcamen  and  trvafure  of  tbii  iflaod.'^ 

'Why  do  we  go  to  War;  addHiomd  leaf  to  te  sd  oGdMtt 
+  R«pll(  pagn  I  aiid  ^^ 
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gard  to  juftice,  have  treated  htm  with  much 
greater  feverity;  but  he  has  placed  himCelf  io 
aith-sly  at  my  mercjr,  that  he  has,  in  fooie  de- 
gree, excited  my  compafGon,  and  I  have  not 
been  defirous  of  puihing  him  to  extremities.  As, 
however,  he  may  not  always  meet  with  fo  lenient 
an  adverfary,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  giving 
him  a  counfel  before  we  part  (and  a  better  his 
h^  friend  cannot  give);  which  is,  Ihould  he  ever 
write  again,  attentively  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
declamation  is  not  argument,  that  afTertion  is  not  , 
fa(5t,  and  that  accufation  is  not  proof. 
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